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IVe  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 

They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 

Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them." 

— Hum. 
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THE   CONCENTRATION   OF   COMMERCE. 
I.    Over-capitalized  Industrial  Corporations. 

NOW  that  the  creation  of  new  industrial  corporations  has 
ceased,   American  financiers  are  beginning  to  realize, 
what  a  load  of  unnecessary  securities  the  market  is  staggering 
under.    Such  periods  of  wild  speculation  and  over-capitaliza- 
tion of  enterprises  of  questionable  merit  as  Wall  Street  has 
just  passed  through  usually  mark  the  culmination  of  any  sea- 
son of  exceptional  prosperity.    The  easy  money  conditions  and 
active  business    that   have    recently    existed    in  this  country 
aroused  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  financial  sharpers  and 
even  tempted  usually  conservative  interests  to  embark  in  a 
series  of  enterprises  that  could  only  result  in  the  loss  of  money 
by  the  public  and  the  same  relative  gains  by  those  engineering 
these  undertakings.     With  but  few  exceptions,  the  new  cor- 
porations were  formed  to  acquire  manufacturing  plants,  com- 
bining in  one  concern  the  various  firms  and  small  companies 
engaged  in  given  lines  of  industry.    These  consolidations  were 
weighted  clpwn  with  enormous  capitals,  far  in  excess  of  the 
actual  value  of  properties  secured.    The  process  of  absorption 
by  investors  has  been  attended  by  violent  fluctuations  in  the 
stock  market,  which  led  to  the  collapse  of  last  December  and 
.  a  steady  decline  in  quotations,  which  has  progressed  with  but 
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few  interruptions  since  that  time.  Even  now  this  assimilation 
is  far  from  complete;  and  judging  from  the  shock  to  confi- 

I 

dence,  from  the  demonstration  of  the  absolute  failure  of  some 
of  the  new  corporations,  the  public  will  be  still  more  wary 
and  inclined  to  sell  present  holdings  rather  than  make  new 
commitments. 

These  combinations  have  been  popularly  known  as  Trusts, 
but  with  few  exceptions  this  appellation  is  not  a  correct  one. 
Tliere  has  been  no  proper  definition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "Trust"  when  used  in  this  sense,  the  vague  notion  pre- 
vailing that  it  refers  to  any  aggregation  of  capital  that  acquires 
possession  of  and  consolidates  the  competitors  in  any  line  of 
trade,  manufacture,  or  business.  In  the  correct  interpretation 
of  the  word,  such  control  must  constitute  an  absolute  monopoly. 
It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  not  one  of  the  recently-formed 
organizations,  no  matter  how  great  its  capital,  lias  secured 
entire  control  of  any  one  industry.  The  companies  formed  to 
consolidate  the  iron  and  steel  producing  concerns  are  generally 
accepted  as  examples  -in  any  popular  dissertation  on  Trusts. 
Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  that  these  alleged  Trusts  are  in 
reality  competing  one  with  another.  This  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cern when  the  prices  of  all  commodities  were  advancing,  and 
the  question  that  most  disturbed  producers  was  how  to  handle 
existing  business  instead  of  how  to  secure  new  orders.  The 
moment  a  retrograde  movement  developed,  such  as  is  now  in 
evidence,  the  competition  comes  to  the  surface.  In  reality  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  is  the  only  Trust  in  the  United  States 
that  spreads  its  influence  everywhere.  This  grasping  corpora- 
tion is  unique  in  that  it  makes  no  effort  to  control  the  output 
of  crude  petroleum.  This  is  its  strongest  point.  Notice  was 
served  upon  oil  producers  long  ago  that  they  could  place  all 
the  petroleum  possible  upon  the  market,  but  that  the  only  pur- 
chaser would  be  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  In  this  way 
individuals  have  been  encouraged  to  sink  petroleum  wells.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  has  not  been  called  upon  to  sustain  any 
of  the  losses  resulting  from  unsuccessful  efforts  to  "strike 
oil,"  but  when  the  petroleum  has  been  found  it  lias  stood  ready 
to  buy  all  of  it  at  a  fair  price. 
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Recent  organizations  have  been  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  industrial  field,  where  suitable  opportunities  were  alone 
to  be  found.  The  same  class  of  unscrupulous  persons  who 
in  former  years  devised  new  railways,  which  were  over-capi- 
talized and  sold  to  the  public,  were  found  among  the  leaders 
in  the  recent  so-called  "Trust  craze."  The  one  idea  underlying 
all  this  pernicious  activity  was  to  create  new  securities,  which 
the  public  were  inveigled  into  buying  by  the  circulation  of  the 
most  glowing  reports  concerning  possible  earnings  and  divi- 
dends. Many  of  the  conservative  banking  interests  looked 
askance  at  these  palpable  bids  for  the  public's  money,  for  which 
little  was  to  be  given  in  return  except  vague  promises.  An 
effort  was  made  to  check  the  work  of  the  promoter  and  en- 
graver by  the  bankers,  many  of  whom  refused  to  loan  money 
when  these  new  stock  creations  were  offered  as  collateral.  This 
action  was,  however,  too  tardy  to  prevent  the  mischief  already 
done,  which  led  inevitably  to  the  panic  of  last  December.  The 
scare  that  then  took  possession  of  investors  and  speculators 
was  not  based  upon  any  reasonable  consideration  of  the  then 
existing  financial  conditions.  It  was  caused  solely  by  the  con- 
gested state  of  the  securities  market,  resulting  from  the  unload- 
ing by  insiders  of  the  new  securities  upon  general  speculators 
and  investors  until  they  could  no  longer  stagger  under  the 
heavy  weight.  Just  at  the  time  when  a  note  of  alarm  was  being 
sounded,  and  the  thinking  men  in  financial  circles  were  begin- 
ning to  trim  their  sails  for  a  coming  stonn,  the  National  City 
Bank  lent  its  name  to  the  organization  of  the  Amalgamated 
Copper  Company,  which  was  one  of  the  most  alluring  of  the 
industrial  possibilities.  Standing  at  the  head  of  the  banking 
institutions  of  this  country,  this  display  of  subserviency  to 
those  engineering  the  so-called  Copper  Trust  was  by  no  means 
an  edifying  spectacle  to  those  inclined  to  look  with  favor  only 
upon  conservative  and  safe  banking  principles.  This  flotation 
proved  to  be  the  turning-point  in  the  stock  market.  The  last 
straw  had  been  laid  upon  the  bending  back  of  the  collective 
public  investment  and  speculative  class. 

While  the  Copper  Trust  had  only  one  kind  of  stock,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  industrial  companies  recently  formed  were  capi- 
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ta1izc<I  for  both  preferred  and  common  issues.  Against  the 
large  amotmts  of  common  or  general  shares,  the  only  asset  was 
the  intangible  value  of  "good  will"  and  agreements  with  indi- 
viduals whose  plants  were  acquired  not  to  compete  for  a  term 
of  years  with  the  purchasing  corporation.  There  was  no  actual 
consideration  given  for  this  class  of  stock,  which  in  almost  ' 
every  case  exceeded  in  volume  the  amount  of  preferred  shares. 
In  fact  the  common  stock  was  distributed  gratuitously  to  the 
promoters  of  the  various  enterprises,  so  that  no  matter  at  what 
price  it  was  sold  in  the  open  market  it  represented  clear  profit 
to  the  original  holders.  With  all  this  "water"  injected  into 
the  new  capitalizations,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  public, 
after  Ixiing  allured  by  flattering  promises  into  purchasing, 
should  have  sold  out  in  disgust  when  the  crash  came.  The 
liquidation  would  not  have  been  so  radical  had  it  not  been  for 
the  collapse  of  the  American  Malting  securities,  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  United  States  Flour  Milling  Company,  and  the  evi- 
dences of  weakness  shown  by  the  Distilling  Company  of  Amer- 
ica. In  these  cases  the  preferred  shares  fared  quite  as  badly 
as  the  common  issues.  This  calls  attention  to  another  method 
resorted  to  by  these  energetic  promoters  of  buying  various 
establishments  for  cash  and  then  having  them  appraised  at 
double  the  actual  purchase  price,  in  order  to  secure  the  prefer- 
ence shares  that  were  supposed  to  be  issued  on  a  conservative 
basis  for  actual  property  acquired.  Not  since  the  palmy  times 
of  the  late  Jay  Gould  and  "Jim"  Fiske,  have  the  annals  of 
American  financial  affairs  contained  such  dark  pages  as  the 
period  now  Jiappily  passed,  which  will  be  known  as  the  days 
of  the  "Trust  craze,"  even  though  the  term  is  a  misnomer.  The 
Stock  Exchange  itself  cannot  escape  some  measure  of  censure 
for  jxjrmitting  trading  in  the  new  securities  without  safeguard- 
ing the  public  by  compelling  the  corporation  to  file  regular 
statements  of  assets,  liabilities,  and  general  financial  condition. 
Only  during  periods  of  extraordinary  business  activity,  when 
high  prices  are  obtainable  for  all  manufactured  goods,  can 
there  be  even  a  remote  possibility  of  dividends  being  earned 
and  paid  upon  the  new  common  stocks.    Even  during  the  last 
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year,  when  every  industry  of  the  country  was  unusually  pros- 
perous and  many  of  the  new  corporations  reported  earnings 
largely  in  excess  of  fixed  charges  and  preferred  stock  divi- 
dends, the  directors  found  it  inexpedient  in  many  instances  to 
distribute  profits  to  the  common  shareholders.  As  the  years 
progress,  during  which  present  machinery  will  become  anti- 
quated and  new  plants  will  have  to  be  acquired  in  order  to  keep 
in  line  with  improvements  of  every  variety,  the  weight  of  the 
present  unnecessary  capitalizations  will  become  more  oppres- 
sive. Perhaps  the  preferred  stockholders  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive dividends,  but  for  the  common  shares  there  seems  to  be 
no  hopeful  future  except  upon  a  purely  speculative  basis,  which 
is  uncertain  at  best.  New  competing  concerns  with  smaller 
capital,  which  will  enable  them  to  manufacture  on  a  narrower 
basis  of  profit,  will  spring  up.  Many  of  the  old  ironmasters, 
tobacco  manufacturers,  whisky  distillers,  and  others  now  un- 
der contract  not  to  engage  in  business  in  opposition  to  the 
companies  that  acquired  their  former  interests,  will  tire  of 
prolonged  inactivity  and  will  erect  new  plants,  either  because 
the  business  is  congenial  or  because  the  so-called  Trust,  then 
grown  older,  must  pay  them  again  to  withdraw  by  buying  their 
new  plants,  for  which  more  securities  will  have  to  be  issued. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  some 
of  these  new  corporations  will  be  successful.  There  may  in 
fact  be  at  least  one  of  them  that  will  prove  to  be  a  second 
edition  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company.  There  are,  however,  no 
indications  at  the  moment  of  such  long-sustained  financial 
prosperity.  At  any  event,  the  originators  of  the  companies  will 
have  to  be  replaced  by  more  conservative  persons  before  such 
a  result  can  be  accomplished.  The  United  States  is  a  great  and 
growing  country.  Few  nations  could  have  withstood  without 
more  serious  consequences  the  recent  reckless  speculations  in 
over-capitalized  corporations.  This  speculation  has,  however, 
dealt  a  staggering  blow  to  the  middle  classes  from  which  the 
securities  market  is  still  suffering.  The  average  American  en- 
joys gambling  to  an  inordinate  degree.  These  industrial  coni- 
nrion  shares,  to  which  the  promoters  were  calling  attention  just 
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as  an  auctioneer  invites  the  buying  of  his  wares,  caught  the 
popular  fancy.  The  protest  and  advice  of  the  conservative  in- 
terest in  financial  circles  were  unheeded.  The  financial  strength 
of  a  nation  does  not  depend  u\Kin  the  enormous  aggregations 
of  money  held  by  a  few  individuals,  but  by  the  number  of  its 
citizens  who  are  moderately  well-to-do.  The  result  of  the 
"Trust  craze"  has  been  to  take  from  the  middle  classes  a  por- 
tion of  their  savings  or  earnings  and  transfer  it  to  those  already 
rich.  In  this  one  resjKict  the  period  has  been  a  costly  one  to  the 
masses.  No  new  wealth  was  created — no  new  enterprises 
started  that  might  benefit  the  country  at  large.  There  was  not 
one  redeeming  feature,  save  the  possibility  that  there  may  be 
economies  in  operating  that  will  tend  ultimately  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  production.  Even  this  result  will,  however,  not  prove 
beneficial  to  the  holders  of  the  unneccssarv  issues  of  common 
shares.  Those  bankers  who  lent  themselves  to  these  under- 
takings— fortiuiately,  comi>arativcly  few  in  number — have 
nothing  to  feel  proud  of  when  the  high  prices  at  which  these 
securities  were  sold  to  the  public  are  compared  with  their  pres- 
ent low  quotations  in  the  market. 

Edward  Godwin  Johns. 
New  York. 


II.     Co-operative  Business  7'^.  Trusts. 

IT  is  generally  conceded  that  the  most  marked  industrial 
characteristic  of  our  age  is  the  rapidly  increasing  concen- 
tration of  commerce  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  people;  and  no  other  subject,  except  perhaps  the  labor 
question,  possesses  a  deeper  or  more  disquieting  import,  both 
present  and  prospective,  for  a  large  portion  of  the  community, 
especially  for  our  practical  economists,  publicists,  and  legis- 
lators. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steam  and  other  motors,  before 
the  discovery  of  the  various  commercial,  mechanical,  and  other 
uses  to  which  electricity  could  be  practically  applied,  and  be- 
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fore  the  improvement  and  extension  of  our  transportation 
facilities,  such  a  movement  could  have  had  no  existence — in- 
deed, it  could  scarcely  be  imagined.  The  promise  and  potency 
of  steam  were  but  dimly  discerned  when  the  first  train  ran  over 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railroad  seventy-three  years  ago. 
Its  utility  as  a  motor  for  a  thousand  other  purposes  was  not 
then  realized.  The  millions  of  mills  and  manufactories  that 
have  since  spnmg  into  existence  and  attested  its  power  as  a 
factor  in  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  general  commercial 
development  were  undreamt  of;  yet  now,  notwithstanding  its 
unparallded  record  and  value  as  a  motor,  electricity  and  other 
motive  powers  have  become  its  rivals  and  bid  fair  to  supplant 
it  with  a  promise  so  marvelous  that  no  one  will  venture  to 
predict  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  progress  that  awaits  the 
world  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

While  new  and  powerful  motors,  machinery  of  all  kinds, 
railways,  steamboats,  the  telegraph,  and  recent  scientific  dis- 
coveries are  the  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  concentration  of  com- 
merce and  wealth  in  a  few  hands,  yet  it  must  be  observed  that, 
without  the  consummate  organization  of  business  methods  and 
appliances  that  is  also  characteristic  of  our  time,  such  a  con- 
centration would  not  be  practicable.  This  organization — plus 
capital,  plus  increasing  and  improving  facilities  for  produc- 
tion and  distribution — renders  it  seemingly  impossible  to  place 
any  limit  on  the  concentrating  movement.  The  accumulation 
of  vast  wealth  and  the  control  of  enormous  business  interests 
by  a  few  are  regarded  by  many  as  a  menace  to  the  common- 
wealth. That  they  are  a  menace  and  an  injury  to  the  large  com- 
mercial class  whose  means  are  only  moderate  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  that  they  may  become  a  source  of  danger  to  the  people  as  a 
whole  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibility.  But  how  is  this 
concentration  to  be  limited  or  abated?  The  doctrine  that  every 
one  has  the  right  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest 
market  is  at  once  an  instinct  of  the  human  mind,  the  core  of 
self-interest,  and  the  immutable  axiom  of  both  capital  and 
labor:  moreover,  it  is  a  doctrine  that  has  never  been  success- 
fully assailed  by  human  reasoning.     If,  indeed,  the  Golden 
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Rule  were  universally  obeyed,  this  doctrine  would  dissolve  and 
usher  in  a  new  humanity  and  a  new  world — a  heaven  upon 
earth.  But  to-day  individuals  and  aggregations  of  individuals 
constantly  act  on  the  principle  of  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  in  the  dearest  market,  and  in  their  hearts  recognize  no 
other ;  and  were  a  general  spoliation  of  the  millionaires  to  occur 
to-morrow,  and  an  equal  division  of  their  hoards  to  be  made 
among  the  masses,  the  latter  would  on  the  day  following  begin 
to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market — and  thus 
immediately  sow  the  germs  of  a  new  concentration  of  wealth 
and  commerce. 

This  movement  possesses  a  tragic  interest  for  all  engaged  in 
commerce,  except  the  favored  few  immediately  concerned  in 
the  process.  The  first  to  feel  its  effects  are  the  smaller  dealers — 
men  with  limited  means  to  pay  rent  and  other  expenses  that 
are  high  in  proportion  to  the  volume  and  profits  of  the  business 
they  transact:  men  that  are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
discount  allowed  on  purchases  for  cash  and  whose  exigencies 
sometimes  compel  them  to  give  more  credit  than  is  warranted 
by  their  means.  These  men  are  gradually  being  forced  out  of 
business  by  the  larger  stores;  and  that  the  movement,  begin- 
ning at  the  lowest,  will  attack  in  succession  every  grade  in 
every  line  of  business  and  attempt  to  establish  itself  in  their 
place  is  becoming  daily  more  evident.  The  tendency  of  con- 
centration— another  word  for  monopoly — is  to  destroy  the  bus- 
iness of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  are  now  actively 
and  profitably  engaged  in  trade,  make  stepping-stones  of  them, 
and  rise  pyramid-like  on  their  ruins.  The  pyramid,  indeed,  is 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  movement:  its  base  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  entire  area  of  commerce  before  undue  concentra- 
tion began,  and  the  subsequent  contracting  elevations  represent 
its  progressive  stages,  until  at  length  the  apex,  which  will 
dominate  the  whole  space,  is  reared. 

That  there  are  natural  checks  in  the  world  of  commerce,  as 
in  other  departments  of  human  activity,  is  unquestionable ;  and 
one  of  the  most  obvious  of  these,  as  regards  concentration,  is 
cooperation.    When  all  the  issues  involved  in  the  struggle  be- 
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tween  the  moneyed  class  and  the  large  number  of  small  capi- 
talists are  more  clearly  seen,  cooperation,  whether  embracing 
employees  only  or  employers  and  employees  together,  will 
emerge  in  a  much  more  effective  form  than  ever  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  fight.  But  at  present  cooperation,  v/hile  successful  in  sev- 
eral notable  instances  and  susceptible  of  being  made  successful 
in  a  great  many  more,  is  unequal  to  the  gigantic  task.  It  is 
defective  in  capital,  in  method,  in  unanimity  of  ideas,  and  in 
unanimity  of  purpose.  While  it  has  grasped  a  fair  idea  of  the 
peril  surrounding  the  great  army  of  smaller  business  men  and 
their  dependents,  it  has  not  risen  to  a  full  sense  of  the  danger 
and  is  insufficiently  equipped  to  do  battle  on  their  behalf. 
However,  when  cooperation  develops  sufficiently  and  assumes 
its  rightful  position,  much  may  be  expected  from  it ;  its  charac- 
teristic weaknesses  will  tlien  be  corrected  and  counterbalanced 
bv  the  combined  influence  of  a  common  interest  and  a  common 
danger.  We  may  expect  in  time  a  vast  mitigation  of  the  evils 
of  monopoly  from  intelligent  and  competent  cooperation.  It  is 
true  that  the  instincts  of  monopoly  will  be  present  in  coopera- 
tion, and  that  the  cooperative  bodies  will  compete  with  one 
another,  with  the  usual  result — a  diminution  of  profit  to  all. 
This,  however,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  would  only  amount  to 
a  healthy  rivalry,  which  without  inflicting  serious  injury  on  the 
parties  engaged  in  it  would  greatly  benefit  the  general  public. 
Another  natural  check  to  concentration  is  the  limitation  of 
individual  power,  or  capacity.  Individual  endowments  are  of 
great  variety  and  large  range ;  they  ascend  from  the  dark  mind 
of  the  dunce,  through  every  grade  of  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical capacity,  to  the  clear,  cool-headed,  competent  business  man. 
Practical  business  capacity  of  a  high  order  is,  however,  con- 
fined to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men.  By  far  the 
larger  number  of  those  who  engage  in  commercial  pursuits  fail 
not  only  in  making  a  competency  but  in  making  more  than  a 
living.  This  fact  assuredly  indicates  incapacity,  or  the  limi- 
tation of  the  qualities  necessary  to  success.  Nor  can  we  hope 
for  much  improvement  in  this  respect ;  indeed,  the  only  hope  of 
bringing  human  intelligence  and  capacity  up  to  their  highest 
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development  lies  in  education,  using  the  word  in  its  widest 
sense.  If  education  be  persisted  in  it  will  bring  the  mind  up  to 
its  highest  capacity  of  power  and  polish,  but  it  cannot  trans- 
mute the  baser  metals  into  gold.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  increase  in  the  powers  of  the  human  mind  has  taken 
place  since  the  time  of  Socrates ;  hence,  what  reason  have  we  to 
expect  any  during  the  next  two  or  three  millenniums?  It  is 
true  that,  through  the  appropriation  of  the  ideas  and  discov- 
eries of  a  few  great  minds,  mankind  has  risen  within  the  last 
hundred  years  to  a  high  plane  of  intelligence  and  capacity; 
but,  while  this  is  a  practical  and  grand  elevation  of  the  race,  it 
gives  no  promise  of  any  general  increase  in  human  faculty.  The 
higher  we  ascend  in  our  observation  of  men's  capacity  the 
fewer  individuals  do  we  find  in  its  strata.  The  great  mass  that 
lies  at  the  bottom  is  more  or  less  incompetent ;  at  each  upward 
step  we  find  higher  and  higher  abilities  but  fewer  and  fewer 
individuals,  until  wc  come  at  length  to  the  very  wise  and  very 
able — who  are  extremely  rare  in  every  age  and  country. 

Many  men  that  can  successfully  maniage  a  business  of  mod- 
erate dimensions,  when  placed  in  charge  of  the  same  line  of 
business  on  a  larger  scale,  completely  fail  to  hold  it  in  hand  and 
are  ultimately  compelled  to  abandon  the  attempt.  In  the  ranks 
of  commerce  there  are  undoubtedly  men  quite  competent  to 
manage  the  increased  business  successfully,  but  they  are  com- 
paratively few;  and  such  men  become  fewer  as  the  business 
becomes  larger  and  more  complicated.  The  natural  inference 
from  this  is  that  business,  if  forced  to  a  certain  magnitude — 
which  is  the  aim  of  monopoly — will  get  beyond  the  managing 
capacity  of  any  man ;  in  other  words,  the  structure  will  fall  to 
pieces  from  its  own  unwieldiness  and  weight.  Nor  can  this  be 
avoided  by  the  multiplication  of  assistants  or  by  the  adoption 
of  any  "system,"  no  matter  how  cflfective  and  comprehensive  it 
may  be.  When  the  point  of  limitation  is  reached  demolition 
and  dismemberment  will  follow.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  growing  concentration  of  commerce  has  immense 
scope  before  such  a  limit  can  be  attained ;  and,  if  nothing  of  an 
unforeseen  nature  occur  to  prevent  it,  the  great  bulk  of  com- 
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mercial  business  may  soon  be  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  small 
number  of  men.  Such  a  prospect,  showing  as  it  docs  the  per- 
manent elevation  of  a  few  possessed  of  immense  wealth  and 
power  obtained  at  the  expense  and  in  many  cases  at  the  ruin  of 
the  many,  is  not  a  pleasing  one.  No  well-wisher  to  humanity 
can  contemplate  such  an  issue  with  equanimity;  but  where  is 
the  remedy? 

The  remedies  hitherto  proposed  by  the  most  rational  social- 
ists for  such  a  state  of  things  are  inchoate,  unnatural,  and  im- 
practicable. If  all  men  were  endowed  by  Nature  with  equal 
physical  strength  and  energy,  with  equal  mental  and  moral 
faculties,  and  above  all  with  good  judgment,  socialism  might 
become  a  possibility ;  but  under  existing  conditions  its  sugges- 
tions have  little  practical  application  and  are  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration— except  as  signs  of  the  times  and  as  indi- 
cations of  certain  peculiar  phases  of  human  nature.  The 
department  store  and  everything  of  which  it  is  the  type  or  ally 
have  come  to  stay.  The  process  of  concentration  is  only  in  its 
infancy ;  and  that  it  will  go  on  until  checked  by  its  own  magni- 
tude, or  by  a  regenerated  cooperation,  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt.  Machinery  of  an  ever-improving  design,  on  an  ever- 
expanding  scale,  will  continue  to  supplant  human  labor  until 
every  unnecessary  employee  is  weeded  out  of  the  factory  and 
the  store.  Production  in  every  line  of  goods  will  continue  to 
increase.  The  merchant  prince  will  purchase  goods  in  larger 
and  larger  quantities,  thereby  securing  the  lowest  possible 
price  from  manufacturers  and  producers  and  the  lowest  possi- 
ble rate  of  freight  from  transportation  companies.  Goods  will 
be  sold  at  a  low  price  for  cash ;  and  the  owners  of  large  mer- 
cantile establishments,  though  making  but  a  small  profit  on  in- 
dividual transactions,  will  reap  colossal  gains  from  their  aggre- 
gate sales.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  course  of  events  involves 
the  speedy  ruin  of  the  smaller  men  engaged  in  trade ;  for  what 
chance  has  the  man  that  buys  by  the  hundredweight  or  ton, 
and  often  on  credit,  with  the  man  that  buys  by  the  car-load  or 
train-load  and  for  cash?  Then  the  folds  of  the  boa-constrictor 
will  twine  around  the  larger  traders  until  they  are  compelled 
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to  succumb,  which  they  will  do  in  the  order  of  their  financial 
strength  and  business  capacity — the  weakest  always  going  first. 

In  this  remarkable  revolution  in  commerce  there  will  be 
many  compensations  to  the  public.  While  concentration  is  in 
progress,  and  before  its  final  stages  are  reached,  all  the  neces- 
saries, conveniences,  and  luxuries  of  life  will  be  bought  at 
lower  prices  than  ever.  What  the  result  will  be  when  the  proc- 
ess reaches  its  maximum  development  it  is  not  easy  to  say; 
but  even  then  it  will  be  impossible  to  exact  exorbitant  prices 
without  creating  a  social  and  political  revolution.  Not  the 
least  advantage  to  the  public  will  be  the  introduction  of  an 
almost  universal  habit  of  cash  payment.  Credit,  which  is  not 
without  its  uses,  but  is  nevertheless  too  often  the  parent  of 
imprudence  and  extravagances,  will  almost  disappear  from 
commerce. 

The  important  question  now  arises,  What  is  to  become  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  sooner  or  later  will  be 
thrown  out  of  the  emplo\nncnts  for  which  they  were  specially 
trained  and  for  which  alone  the  majority  are  adapted?  Such 
persons  will,  at  least  temporarily,  swell  the  ranks  of  the  ex- 
isting army  of  the  imemployed.  That  they  will  suffer  priva- 
tions of  many  kinds  is  inevitable.  The  main  answer  to  the 
question,  and  it  applies  to  the  unemployed  as  a  whole,  is  that 
they  must  betake  themselves  to  agriculture — man's  original 
and  most  natural  occupation.  They  must  settle  on  the  land — 
such  areas  individually  as  thein  means  and  abilities  may  enable 
them  to  cultivate.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  result  in  making  many  fortunes;  but  with  ordinary  in- 
dustry and  moderate  capital  it  almost  always  results  in  afford- 
ing a  comfortable  living.  And,  so  long  as  the  land,  implements, 
and  cattle  are  kept  clear  of  incumbrance,  such  a  life  is  the  most 
independent  that  any  man  can  lead.  In  agriculture,  monopoly — 
such  as  is  possible  in  commerce — cannot  exist ;  and,  aside  from 
unfavorable  conditions  of  the  weather,  the  only  bugbear  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil  has  to  fear  is  low  prices  for  his  products. 
But,  if  he  keeps  clear  of  debt,  low  prices  cannot  ruin  him,  and 
he  can  always  live  on  the  products  raised  by  his  own  hands. 
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Compensation  will  come  to  him  from  time  to  time  in  the  form 
of  good  crops  and  high  prices,  when  his  patience  and  industry 
will  be  rewarded.  A  certain  proportion  of  those  thrown  out  of 
employment  will  be  absorbed  by  the  various  mechanical  and 
other  trades,  but  for  the  great  majority  there  is  no  other  choice 
than  settlement  on  the  land ;  and  the  sooner  this  is  realized  and 
preparations  made  for  the  change  the  better. 

Every  age  has  had  its  characteristic  grievances,  and  mankind 
at  every  stage  of  its  history  has  had  to  contend  with  monopoly 
in  one  form  or  another.  No  sooner  has  one  wrong  been  re- 
dressed than  another  has  arisen  to  take  its  place;  indeed,  the 
chief  problem  of  the  race  during  all  the  ages  has  been  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  its  own  thralls.  With  every  member  of  it 
bom  a  greater  or  lesser  tyrant  and  monopolist ;  with  inequali- 
ties in  mental,  moral,  and  physical  endowments ;  with  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  inferior  ability  in  its  mass — the 
task  thus  far  has  been  neither  easy  nor  satisfactory,  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  is  still  far  out  of  sight.  The  develop- 
ments of  the  nineteenth  century  in  every  department  of  human 
industry  have  added  to  its  complications  and  will  evidently  re- 
tard its  solution.  We  can  only  hope  that  ultimately  mankind 
will  fall  into  such  attitudes  and  relations  with  its  own  occupa- 
tions and  interests  as  will  be  at  once  the  most  natural,  the  most 
acceptable,  and  the  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happi- 
ness of  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Duncan  MacArthur. 

Chicago,  III, 


THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  ELECTION  OF  SENATORS. 

THE  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  vote  of  240  to  15',  has 
passed  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  the  election  of 
Senators  by  the  direct  votes  of  tlie  people.  This  practically 
unanimous  vote  carries  with  it  no  great  importance,  for  the 
reason  that  the  House  has  long  been  willing  to  propose  such 
an  amendment,  and,  the  assent  of  the  Senate  being  necessary, 
it  is  always  understood  tliat  this  cannot  be  had.  Therefore, 
if  this  brnium  fulmcn  of  the  House  has  any  significance,  it  is 
to  show  the  estimate  of  Representatives  as  to  the  wishes  of 
their  people  on  tlie  question. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  there  has  been  much  in  recent  years 
connected  with  the  election  of  Senators  to  cause  the  tendency 
of  public  opinion  to  criticize  the  present  method,  as  producing 
a  marked  falling  off  in  the  dignity,  usefulness,  and  power  of 
the  Senate — converting  it,  as  some  charge,  intaa  "rhapel  of 
ease  Jor  jnillionaires;  a  baron's  castle  for  the  spoilsman."  The 
simple  remedy,  though  an  ad  captandum  one,  is  at  once  sug- 
gested: "Bring  responsibility  nearer  to  the  real  source  of 
power,  and  the  unworthy,  tlie  incompetent,  and  the  cornipt 
will  be  detected  and  defeated."  It  is  questionable  whether 
experience  has  shown  that  direct  responsibility  has  resulted 
in  official  i)rol)ity,  efficiency,  and  good  faith  to  an  extent  to 
justify  us  in  reverting  to  one  of  the  plans  rejected  in  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  embarking  on  a  fresh  voyage  of 
experiment. 

The  metliofl  of  choosing  United  States  Senators  is  a  part 
of  the  fonn  of  government  created  by  the  Constitution  of  1789, 
and  in  force  now  for  one  hundred  and  ten  years.  The  great- 
est difficulty — which  seems  very  slight  now,  but  was  almost 
insuperable  in  the  beginning  of  the  Convention's  work — was 
to  find  a  different  basis  of  existence  for  the  two  houses.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  what  philosophic  principle  is  enshrined  in  the 
two  chambers ;  all  we  can  answer  is  that  it  has  been  found  that 
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more  than  one  house  is  necessary  and  that  more  than  two 
are  too  many. 

The  excellence,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  the  bicameral  system 
being  conceded,  the  question  was  as  to  the  modes  of  compos- 
ing them.  It  was  regarded  as  essential  that  this  composi- 
tion of  the  two  houses  should  be  based  upon  entirely  different 
principles,  unlike  in  their  origin  and  derivation  and  inspired 
by  the  like  jealousy  of  each  other.  If  the  two  were  elected 
for  the  same  period  and  by  the  same  electors,  they  would 
amount  in  practise  to  little  more  than  two  committees  of  the 
same  house.  What  was  wanted  was  two  bona  fide  different 
houses,  "representing  the  impulse  as  well  as  the  continuity, 
the  progress  and  the  conservatism,  the  onward  zeal  and  re- 
tentive element,  which  must  ever  form  integral  elements  of  all 
civilization."  When  the  federal  Constitution  was  formed,  the 
interest  of  independence  for  the  separate  States  and  the  inter- 
est of  union  for  the  whole  people  were  the  two  conflicting 
interests,  and  a  compromise  was  necessary.  It  was  felt  that 
in  a  federal  government  there  must  be  some  institution,  some 
authority,  some  body,  possessing  a  veto,  in  which  the  separate 
States  comprising  the  federation  are  all  equal.  There  was 
no  different  class,  as  in  Great  Britain,  from  which  to  elect  a 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  formation  of  a  smaller  house  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  other  would  have  ended  in  the  establishment 
of  a  system  having  none  of  the  advantages  of  two  houses ;  for 
both  would  be  controlled  by  precisely  the  same  ideas. 

Several  plans  were  originally  suggested  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  While  Mr.  Gerry  proposed  that  Senators  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Executives  of  the  several  States,  Mr.  Wil- 
son and  Mr.  George  Mason  of  Virginia  advocated  their  elec- 
tion by  the  people.  Four  modes  were  mentioned :  First,  by 
the  first  branch  (House)  of  the  national  legislature;  secondly, 
by  the  national  Executive;  thirdly,  by  the  people;  fourthly, 
by  the  individual  State  legislatures.  It  was  conceded  that 
an  election  of  at  least  one  branch  of  the  proposed  national  leg- 
islature by  the  people  immediately  was  a  clear  principle  of 
free  government.     Mr.  Madison  considered  "the  popular  elec- 
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tion  of  one  branch  of  the  national  legislature  as  essential  to 
every  plan  of  free  government."  Mr.  Gerry  conceded  that 
much,  saying:  (It  is  necessary  that  the  people  should  ap- 
point one  branch  of  ^e  government  in  order  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence T;  1)ut  he  wished  the  "other  [the  Senate]  to 
l)e  so  modified  as  to  secure  a  just  preference  of  merit."  Mr. 
Madison  was  for  "refining  popular  appointments  by  succes- 
sive filtrations,"  but  he  would  have  the  "expedient  resorted 
to  only  in  the  second  branch  [the  Senate]  of  Congress,  the 
Executive  and  judiciary  branches  of  the  government."  Mr. 
Dickinson  said  he  wished  "the  Senate  to  consist  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters,"  and  he  thought  "such  characters 
mr jre  likely  to  be  selected  by  the  State  legislatures  than  by  any 
other  mode."  Mr.  IMnckncy  thought  that  "the  second  branch 
[the  Senate]  ought  to  be  permanent  and  independent,  and  that 
the  members  of  it  would  be  rendered  more  so  by  receiving  their 
apix)intmcnts  from  the  State  legislatures." 

It  is  manifest  that  there  prevailed  in  the  Convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  much  distrust  of  popular  elections. 
There  were  other  influences  that  induced  the  Convention  to 
confide  the  election  of  Senators  to  the  legislatures  of  the  States. 
The  State  legislatures,  during  the  war  for  independence  and 
for  some  time  afterward,  were  the  favored  and  trusted  deposi- 
tories of  a  variety  of  delegated  powers.  During  that  period 
the  legislatures  elected  the  Governor  and  other  chief  officers, 
lK)th  civil  and  military,  in  the  several  States.  The  same  legis- 
lative bodies  selected  and  commissioned  the  members  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  Indeed,  all  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention which  framed  the  federal  Constitution  were  chosen  in 
the  same  way  by  the  legislative  assemblies  of  the  different 
States.  The  final  action  of  the  Convention  was  due  to  the 
j^radual  and  somewhat  reluctant  agreement  of  conflicting  pur- 
poses. On  Mr.  Wilson's  proposition  to  elect  the  Senators  by 
the  people,  ten  States  voted  "nay/'  and  Pennsylvania  alone 
voted  "yea";  and  on  the  proposition  to  elect  by  the  legislatures, 
which  was  called  the  "Connecticut  compromise,"  two  States 
only  voted  "nay" — ^Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 
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Thus  the  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  States  pre- 
vailed in  the  fonnation  of  the  Senate,  and  that  oLJ^hp  snvpr- 
eignty  of  the  nati9n  predominated  in  \\]^*  ^^  »^^  ^nu*'^  The 
Sen^tOfs,  as  they  represent  the  States,  are  ^hyhUH  bji  their  re- 
spective  legi&toluiL%  not  by  the  people;  they  represent  the 
States  as  the  constituent  nienibiry  vt  the  Union.  The  Senate 
was  instituted  as  an  earnest  of  the  abiding  equality  and  sover- 
eignty of  the  States.  The  true  character  of  the  Senator  is  that 
Alt  is  the  representative,  but  not  the  deputy,  of  his  State  as  such. 
\  That  is  a  political  society  of  itself,  yet  a  member  of  a  union — 
^\in  which  capacity,  of  course,  all  members,  i.  c,  States,  are 
equal;  and  for  which  reason  an  equal  number  of  these  State 
representatives  is  fixed  for  all,  of  which  they  cannot  be  de- 
prived. The  members  of  the  House  are  the  direct  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  apportioned  according  to  population. 

Senators  are  not,  however,  in  any  sense  delegates  of  the 
governments  of  the  States.  They  are  not  subject  to  instruction 
as  to  their  votes  by  any  State  authority,  not  even  by  the  legis- 
lature that  elected  them.  Senators  may  be  said  to  represent, 
not  the  governments  of  the  States,  but  the  people  of  the  States 
organized  as  corporate  bodies  politic.  What  they  may  lose 
through  not  standing  in  immediate  contact  with  the  people, 
they  gain  in  representing  such  ancient  and  powerful  common- 
wealths as  the  States;  and  their  election  by  the  legislatures 
gives  the  State  governments  so  essential  an  agency  in  the 
formation  of  the  general  govemment  that  their  separate  and 
independent  existence  is  recognized  and  preserved,  and  they 
are  in  their  sovereign  character  living  and  active  members  of 
the  federal  body. 

All  foreign  critics  have  found  in  the  method  of  choosing  the 
members  of  our  Senate  a  sufficient  if  not  the  sole  cause  of  its 
excellence  as  a  legislative  and  executive  authority.  It  is  their 
opinion  that  the  mode  of  electing  that  body  constitutes  its  func- 
tions one  of  the  eflFectual  checks — one  of  the  real  balances  of 
our  system. 

A  philosophic  analysis  of  any  successful  system  of 
self-government   will   disclose   the   fact   that   its   only   eflec- 
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tiial  checks  consist  in  a  mixture  of  elements — in  a 
combination  of  seemingly  contradictory  political  principles. 
Tlie  Senate  is  valuable,  by  this  rule,  in  our  democracy 
in  proportion  as  it  is  undemocratic;  its  mediate  election 
giving  it  independence,  and  coming,  though  mediately,  from 
the  people,  and  equally  responsible  to  them  for  its  conduct, 
but  resting  on  a  more  permanent  basis  and  constituted  with 
stronger  inducements  to  moderation  in  debate  and  tenacity  of 
purpose. 

The  characteristic  qualities  of  the  Senate,  in  the  intendment 
of  the  Constitution,  are  wisdom  and  experience:  that  its  mem- 
bers will  entertain  more  enlarged  views  of  public  policy,  and 
feel  a  higher  and  juster  sense  of  national  character  and  a 
greater  regard  for  stability  and  permanence  in  administration. 
The  mode  of  their  election  should  largely  remove  Senators 
from  that  temptation  to  servile  obedience  to  the  whims  of  popu- 
lar constituencies  to  which  members  of  the  House  are  con- 
stantly subject.  The  Senate  may  respond  rather  slowly  to 
changes  in  popular  sentiment.  This  is  not  objectionable.  We 
are  in  more  danger  of  suffering  from  hasty  legislation  than 
from  tardy  legislation.  Popular  opinion  is  often  wrong  at 
particular  moments :  but,  with  time  to  cool  off  andnreflect.  it 
is  almost  certauula^fiyuAOt-i^^^stfikkes. 

The  Senate  is  less  democratic  than  the  House,  and  conse- 
quently less  sensible  to  transient  phases  of  public  opinion;  but 
it  is  not  less  sensible  than  the  House  of  its  ultimate  account- 
ability to  the  people,  and  is  quite  as  obedient  to  the  more  perma- 
nent and  imperative  judgments  of  the  public  mind.  It  cannot 
be  carried  so  quickly  by  every  new  sentiment  or  howl,  but  it 
can  be  carried  quickly  enough.  Popular  demands,  ere  they 
reach  the  Senate  with  definite  and  authoritative  suggestion, 
are  diluted  by  passage  through  the  feelings  and  conclusions 
of  State  legislatures,  which  are  its  only  immediate  constituents. 
The  Senate,  of  course,  owes  its  existence  primarily  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  due  recognition  to  the  principle  of  State 
equality;  and  this  principle  is  still  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word  of  vital  import.     But,  however  that  may  be,  the  fathers 
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of  the  Constitution  were  quick  to  see  that  tasks  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  in  no  way  connected  with  State  equality,  could  be 
assigned  to  the  Senate.  Time  has  not  made  these  tasks  less 
essential. 

When  somebody  railed  at  the  adoption  of  the  bicameral  sys- 
tem of  the  Convention  some  one  is  said  to  have  interposed  by 
asidng,  "What  do  you  do  when  your  tea  is  too  hot?"     "I  i>our 
it  into  the  saucer  to  cool,"  was  the  reply.     "Well,"  rejoined 
the  sage,  "the  Senate  is  the  saucer."     If  any  modern  consti- 
tutional State  cannot  do  without  such  a  saucer,  it  is  our  Re- 
public.    And  it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  keep  it  fit  to  serve 
its  purpose,  which  it  fairly,  if  not  perfectly,  realized  from  the 
foundation  of  the  government  until  a  period  within  the  mem- 
ory of  many  now  living.     I  do  not  believe  that  it  has  alto- 
gether departed  from  and  is  failing  to  serve  its  purpose.     The 
Senate  is  unreasonably  disparaged.     Professor  Woodrow  Wil- 
son says:    "It  is  just  what  the  conditions  of  public  life  in  the 
country  make  it.      Its  members,  as  a  rule,  are  chosen   from 
the  ranks  of  active  politicians,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  contains 
the  best  men  that  our  system  calls  into  politics."     We  are  dis- 
posed to  expect  the  Senate  to  be  just  what  the  Constitution 
intended  it  to  be — full  of  stateliness  of  character  and  wisdom  of 
practise,  with  aims  exalted  as  is  its  place  in  the  federal  sys- 
tem; and  because  its  election  is  not  directly  of  the  i)eople. 
wc  expect  that  demagogy  would  find  no  life  possible  in  its 
halls. 

While  the  Senate  is  in  fact  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  the 
public  service,  there  cannot  be  a  separate  breed  of  public  men 
reared  specially  for  that  body.  It  is  mainly  recruited  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  branches  of  the  representative 
system,  of  which  it  is  only  the  topmost  part,  and  takes  the 
best  men  from  it.  It  may  not  be  what  \y^  ^ish.  but  it  con- 
trJns  the  most  perfect  product  of  our  politics.  It  may  not  be, 
what  it  was  once  justly  designated,  "incomparably  the  fore- 
most legislative  body  of  the  modern  world;"  yet  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  of  the  country  still  perform  their  most 
remarkable  achievements  there,  and  the  body  of  eloquence  and 
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learning  that  goes  to  perpetuate  its  influence  and  traditions 
still  includes  the  best  the  country  produces. 

While  in  point  of  dignity  and  authority  it  has  in  some  re- 
spects disappointed  the  sanguine  expectations  of  its  founders, 
yet  the  Senate  is  still  certainly  the  most  impressive  part  of  our 
constitutional  system,  unless  we  except  the  Supreme  Court. 
Practically,  in  many  States  the  election  of  Senators  has  be- 
come a  popular  election,  the  function  of  the  legislature  being, 
litlla  mof c  than  tu  iLgiJltF  and  fofiuall)i  LUlTHilete  a  cJioicc  aP 
rejJji  inadl!  L\y  thd.  people. "  But  let  the  form — the  historic  and 
traditional  fonii — ^be  preserved.  To  take  from  the  legislatures 
the  choice  of  Senators  would  at  once  alter  fundamentally  the 
relation  of  the  States  to  the  federal  Union;  it  would  deprive 
the  States,  as  such,  in  their  political  capacity,  of  their  legal 
representation  in  the  Senate;  and  it  would  destroy  the  check 
a  majority  of  the  States  have  upon  the  legislative  powers  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  people.  Complicated  as  this  check  is, 
it  both  recognizes  and  preserves  the  residuary  sovereignty  of 
the  States. 

Boyd  Winchester. 

Loiiisinlle,  Ky, 


WILL  THE  CHINESE  MIGRATE? 

THE  disintegration  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  seems 
inevitable,  will  no  doubt  more  seriously  affect  the  United 
States  than  any  other  country,  because  this  is  a  more  inviting 
field  for  labor.  If  the  European  Powers  succeed  in  carving 
that  empire  to  suit  their  greed,  or  through  their  interference 
bring  about  a  change  of  government,  a  spirit  of  unrest  will  be 
created  among  those  four  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  they 
will  begin  to  migrate.  Their  objective  point  will  be  California, 
which  will  be  the  distributing  center  for  the  United  States — as 
is  it  is  now,  mainly.  Comprising  about  one-third  of  the  human 
race,  when  once  started  they  may  swarm  over  here  in  such 
large  numbers  as  to  change  the  industrial  condition  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  States,  and  even  the  whole  United  States.  The 
"Exclusion"  law  does  not  exclude,  but,  like  most  others,  ex- 
empts the  self-styled  "privileged  classes." 

The  Chinese  may  swarm  to  these  shores  in  such  numbers 
that  only  an  army  can  check  the  tide,  w^hen  once  set  in  motion. 
The  Chinese  are  energetic  and  persevering,  and  no  obstacle  is 
too  great  for  them  when  their  life,  and  even  their  welfare,  is 
at  stake.  We  are  destined  soon  to  feel  the  effects  of  that 
"awakening^'  we  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about.  Their 
numbers  are  increasing  in  California  and  throughout  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  country,  notwithstanding  the  "Exclusion"  law. 
And  from  California  they  are  sent  to  the  Eastern  cities  and 
farms  as  soon  as  they  find  employment  through  their  agencie§ 
in  San  Francisco. 

The  "Exclusion"  law  exempts  diplomats,  scientists,  tourists, 
teachers,  students,  and  merchants.  The  term  "merchant"  is 
susceptible  of  a  wide  construction,  limited  largely  by  the  in- 
genuity of  the  immigrant  and  his  capacity  for  swearing. 
Under  this  favored  clause  from  two  to  three  hundred  "mer- 
chants" and  "tourists"  arrive  at  San  Francisco  by  each  Ori- 
ental steamer,  .aggregating  about  ten  thousand  a  year.    This 
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number  is  increased  by  others  who  swear  that  they  are  natives 
of  the  State  and  are  returning  from  a  visit  to  the  old  folks 
at  home.  Witnesses  are  at  hand  when  the  statement  is  doubted, 
and  it  is  "proved,"  though  they  may  have  never  before  seen 
California.  The  photograph  of  the  immigrant  is  attached  to 
the  certificate,  but  it  does  not  enlighten  the  immigration  officers 
to  any  great  extent.  Generally,  the  office-holder's  ethnological 
knowledge  is  very  limited,  and  his  means  of  identification  is 
principally  through  whiskers.  These  the  Chinese,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  wear — very  seldom  before  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Even 
then  they  do  not  go  beyond  the  delicate  mustache,  or  goatee. 
The  main  reason  is  that  they  cannot.  This  limitation  of 
Nature  aids  them  in  evading  our  laws  and  overrunning  our 
country. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Chinese  are  "smuggling" 
themselves  into  this  country  through  British  Columbia  and 
Mexico;  also,  by  sailing-vessels  from  other  countries.  From 
400  to  500  a  month  are  thus  "smuggled"  into  this  country.  A 
few  are  arrested  and  deported,  but  these  most  successful  of 
all  immigrants  manage  to  evade  the  "lynx-eyed"  officials, 
either  by  their  own  shrewdness  or  the  intervention  of  one  of 
the  Chinese  immigration  companies.  The  greater  number  of 
those  returned  at  government  expense,  however,  wish  to  go. 
They  are  not  recent  immigrants,  but  have  labored  here  long 
enough  to  accumulate  a  good  working  capital  and  desire  to 
return  to  China,  where  a  wife  can  be  cheaply  bought  and  their 
earnings  last  much  longer  than  here.  Accordingly,  the  shrewd 
Chinese  permits  the  official  to  catch  him  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  boundary  line — and  he  is  sent  home  at  the  expense  of  the 
government.  It  is  charged  that  some  of  the  officers  are  in 
collusion  with  the  Chinese  in  this  "open  smuggling;"  but, 
whether  true  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  a  great  deal  of  this 
swindling  is  being  done  on  the  borders. 

Under  these  restrictions,  which  make  it  a  crime  for  a  laborer 
10  enter  the  country,  the  Chinese  may  not  come  in  sufficiently 
large  numbers  to  prove  an  important  factor  for  two  or  three 
decades.     lUit  a  dissolution  of  the  Chinese  Empire  will  no 
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doubt  set  in  motion  such  a  mass  of  these  plodding,  industrious, 
tenacious  laborers  that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  in- 
dustrial condition  of  the  Pacific  Coast  will  be  revolutionized. 
Under  no  other  condition  than  necessity  will  the  Chinese  leave 
their  native  land.  The  officials  have  always  opposed  emigra- 
tion, and  have  strongly  resisted  the  settlement  of  foreigners  in 
China.  Their  "friendly"  relations  with  this  country  were 
brought  about  by  force,  it  must  be  recollected ;  and  then,  when 
we  saw  that  this  country  was  a  good  field  for  their  laborers, 
we  hastily  erected  the  "Chinese  wall"  of  exclusion  that  we 
had  "battered  down." 

Isolated  behind  their  walls  of  exclusion,  in  perhaps  the 
grandest  country  in  the  world,  the  Chinese  were  satisfied  with 
their  religion,  their  civilization,  and  their  literature.  They 
avoided  contact  or  communication  with  the  "outside"  world. 
Having  the  oldest  civilization  known  in  history,  they  looked 
with  indifference  upon  all  others  and  were  prejudiced  against 
other  people.  Their  civilization  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
adjacent  countries,  yet  thpy  did  not  attempt  to  force  it  upon 
them  or  to  "colonize"  their  weaker  neighbors.  They  were  op- 
posed to  "expansion"  in  every  sense.  With  a  powerful  gov- 
ernment, a  history  of  greater  antiquity,  a  more  extensive  lit- 
erature, and  a  system  of  philosophy  older  than  Christianity, 
while  embracing  some  of  the  principles  of  that  religious  sys- 
tem, it  is  natural  that  they  should  consider  themselves  superior 
to  all  other  peoples  and  violently  oppose  any  attempt  to  "civ- 
ilize" or  Christianize  them.  For  centuries  this  patriarchal  gov- 
ernment has  stood,  while  others  rose  and  fell.  By  their 
conservatism  and  industry  the  Chinese  maintained  the  most 
numerously  populated  government,  under  one  head,  that  has 
ever  existed.  Their  customs  and  beliefs  are  virtually  the  same 
to-day  as  they  were  two  thousand  years  ago.  What  was 
good  enough  for  one  generation  is  good  for  all  time,  they 
reason. 

Such  a  people,  if  they  emigrate  in  any  considerable  numbers, 
will  ultimately  have  a  marked  industrial  and  political  influ- 
ence upon  any  country  in  which  they  settle.    This  is  evidenced 
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by  the  revolution  in  the  labor  market  of  Califoqiia,  and  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  generally,  in  consequence  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration. In  brightness  of  intellect,  power  of  imitation,  and 
industry  the  Chinese  equal  any  other  nationality  and  are  supe- 
rior to  many.  They  are  quick  to  learn  English  and  do  not 
drink  intoxicants  nor  go  out  on  strikes;  hence,  they  are  pre- 
ferred to  laborers  of  any  other  country.  They  are  always  at 
work  at  something,  and  have  a  remarkable  adaptability  for 
changing  from  one  occupation  to  another — which  is  only  done, 
however,  when  there  is  no  work  to  be  had  in  their  regular 
vocation.  They  are  ever  striving  to  improve — to  advance 
from  unskilled  to  skilled  labor,  and  eventually  to  the  post  of 
employer  and  owner. 

The  introduction  of  Chinese  labor  in  California  was  made 
necessary  by  the  scarcity  of  white  labor  and  the  high  wages 
arbitrarily  demanded.  The  projectors  of  the  trans-continental 
railroad  required  several  thousand  laborers  and  could  get  only 
about  ten  per  cent,  of  the  number.  It  was  cheaper  to  import 
them  from  China  than  to  drum  them  up  in  Eastern  cities.  All 
the  white  labor  that  could  be  got  was  employed,  however,  and 
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paid  full  wages,  while  the  Chinese  were  paid  only  about  half 
as  much.  Immigration  companies  were  formed  and  Chinese 
laborers  were  imported  by  the  ship-load  for  the  large  wheat- 
fields  and  fruit  farms,  railroad  building,  and  the  more  un- 
healthful  work  of  ditching  swamp  lands.  As  white  men  would 
not  work  in  the  tule  swamps,  an  extensive  area  was  thus 
added  to  agriculture.  It  is  estimated  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  "Chinese  problem"  that  Chinese  labor  has  increased  by  at 
least  one-third  the  total  wealth  of  the  State.  The  cry  of  the 
agitators  that  the  Chinese  "send  the  money  they  earn  out  of 
the  country"  is  no  argument.  The  labor  remains,  and  the 
resources  developed  by  that  labor  continue  to  increase  in 
value. 

This  is  the  class  of  people  who  have  gained  a  firm  foothold 
in  the  United  States,  and  who  in  time  may  overrun  this  coun- 
try as  did  the  Northern  barbarians  the  face  of  Europe;  but 
with  this  difference:  the  Chinese  will  bring  a  civilization  far 
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superior  to  that  of  any  of  those  migratory  tribes,  and  one  that 
is  not  influenced  by  impressions  from  without,  but  is  as  un- 
changeable as  truth.  The  United  States,  and  especially  Cali- 
fornia, is  to  them  the  most  inviting  field  in  the  world,  and  if 
they  begin  to  migrate  a  very  serious  problem  will  confront 
the  American  people.  This  depends  upon  present  European 
complications,  or  rather  the  grabbing  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  nearness  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
cheaper  transportation  rates  make  the  Coast  their  objective 
point.  In  addition  there  are  gold  and  silver  mines,  a  mild 
climate,  and  comparatively  high  wages.  Cheap  labor  is,  and 
always  has  been,  in  demand  on  the  Coast  in  order  more  fully 
to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  country  and  enable 
its  industries  to  compete  with  those  of  the  Eastern  States. 
Capitalists  have  always  encouraged  Chinese  immigration,  and 
will  so  continue.  With  them  it  is  a  matter  of  business,  not 
sentiment;  and  so  long  as  Chinese  laborers  find  employment 
they  will  continue  to  come,  regardless  of  the  "Exclusion'* 
law,  which  is  easily  evaded  and  rarely*  en  forced.  Under  these 
ordinary  conditions  they  will  undoubtedly  become  a  trouble- 
some factor  within  the  next  generation.  But  the  future  can 
take  care  of  itself — perhaps. 

The  Chinese  were  first  attracted  to  California  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold.     Naturally  conservative  and  slow  to  move, 
only  small  numbers  came  each  year  until  it  was  learned  that 
the  "Gold  Mountain,"  as  they  called  California,  was  indeed  a 
rich  field.    Encouraging  reports  were  sent  back  and  the  emi- 
grating began  in  earnest.     Agencies  were  established  in  San 
Francisco,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Chinese  laborers  were  imported,  and  the  nucleus 
of  the  Chinese  quarter  in  San  Francisco  had  increased  to  fifty 
thousand    people — about    one-sixth    of    the    total    population. 
Then  began  the  "crusade"  that  resulted  in  the  present  "Ex- 
clusion" law.    Although  the  Pacific  Coast  country  was  sparsely 
settled  and  labor  was  in  demand,  especially  cheap  labor,  the 
people  saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  the  coming  danger.    Nearly 
as  many  Chinese  enter  the  United  States  through  this  open 
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door,  and  the  closed  one  (by  smuggling),  as  came  when  the 
Golden  Gate  was  wide  open.  The  Chinese  population  of  San 
Francisco  has  not  perceptibly  diminished;  neither  has  that  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Territories.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  crusade  a  steady  stream  has  been  pouring  into  the 
Eastern  and  middle  Western  States.  The  popular  belief  is 
that  the  Chinese  population  of  the  far  West  has  been  cor- 
respondingly decreased;  but  other  Chinese  have  taken  their 
places.  The  opportunities  in  the  United  States  are  much 
greater  than  in  their  own  overcrowded  country,  and  they  will 
only  return  home  when  they  have  accumulated  enough — leav- 
ing their  places  to  others  of  their  countr)mien. 

The  first  Chinese  immigrants  worked  in  the  mines,  generally 
in  the  districts  abandoned  by  white  miners  as  unprofitable. 
They  were  persecuted  as  no  other  race  in  this  country  has 
been,  not  excepting  the  Indians.  Lawless  men  robbed  them 
of  their  small  gains,  drove  them  from  their  mines,  and  shot 
them  down  without  provocation,  merely  because  they  were  of 
an  "inferior"  race;  and  their  oath  in  court  was  valueless  as 
against  a  white  man.  Each  Chinese  laborer  was  required  to 
pay  a  "foreign  miner's"  tax  of  $4  a  month,  and  $50  upon 
arrival.  This  was  exacted  of  no  other  foreigners.  The  pro- 
scriptivc  law,  which  was  of  course  unconstitutional,  specially 
applied  to  those  foreigners  who  were  ineligible  to  naturaliza- 
tion. As  the  Chinese  are  ineligible  under  the  treaty,  there  was 
no  necessity  for  this  circumlocution.  They  proved  to  be  in- 
dustrious, law-abiding,  and  sober  laborers,  and  capital  opened 
the  wa3^  for  them. 

Gradually  their  labors  were  extended  from  the  mines,  rail- 
roads, and  tule  lands  to  the  lighter  work  on  the  farms  and  in 
house-service.  As  servants  they  are  far  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  nationality,  and  they  were  much  in  demand,  espe- 
cially as  it  was  more  expensive  to  bring  servants  from  East- 
ern cities.  The  immigrants  were  consigned  to  some  one  of 
the  "Six  Companies,"  according  to  the  districts  whence  they 
came.  They  were  sent,  under  the  charge  of  a  "boss,"  to  points 
where  labor  was  needed.    If  there  was  not  enough  work  for  all. 
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the  Company  provided  for  the  immigrant  until  employment 
was  found  for  him,  the  expenses  for  his  suppKDrt  to  be  paid 
from  his  first  wages.  The  employer  contracted  with  the 
"boss"  for  a  stated  number  of  men,  at  a  given  price,  and  paid 
the  money  to  him.  The  "boss**  pays  each  laborer,  deducting 
the  amount  he  may  owe  to  the  Company.  There  is  not  an 
instance  known  of  a  "boss"  running  away  with  the  money 
of  the  gang.  The  same  simplified  system  of  employing  and 
paying  for  labor  prevails  now.  But  in  the  matter  of  house- 
servants,  and  where  a  small  number  is  employed,  the  em- 
ployer deals  with  each  individually.  Since  each  one  is  free 
to  contract,  and  to  annul  the  agreement  when  he  wishes,  the 
inference  is  that  they  are  not  "coolies,"  nor  contract  laborers 
as  the  law  implies.  The  employer  contracts  with  a  "boss"  as 
a  matter  of  convenience,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  under- 
standingly  carry  several  hundred  Chinese  names  on  his  pay- 
roll ;  and  as  personal  identification  is  difficult  to  the  Caucasian, 
he  may  pay  the  wages  of  Ah  Sin  to  Wun  Lung.  The  presi- 
dent of  each  of  the  "Six  Companies"  denies  that  these  organi- 
zations are  immigration  companies,  stating  that  they  are 
solely  benevolent  associations  and  that  their  only  office  is  to 
provide  for  their  countrymen,  after  arrival,  until  they  have 
found  emplojrment.  While  this  "benevolent"  statement  is 
true,  they  no  doubt  regulate  the  supply  of  immigrants  accord- 
ing to  the  demand  for  labor.  Of  course  this  "benevolence" 
is  paid  for  by  each  immigrant,  just  as  the  white  laborer  pays 
a  fee  to  his  labor  bureau. 

From  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  that  the  Chinese  have  a 
firm  footing  in  the  United  States  and  are  better  organized  than 
any  other  class  of  immigrants.  That  they  will  remain  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  judging  from  their  history;  and  that  they 
will  largely  increase  in  nimibers  is  a  natural  conclusion.  How 
soon  this  gradual  immigration  will  affect  the  destiny  of  this 
country  is  a  matter  of  figures,  multiplied  by  the  demand  of 
capital  for  cheap  labor.  Whether  or  not  this  country  shall  be 
overrun  by  a  peaceful  army  of  invasion  depends  upon  the  in- 
evitable disintegration  of  the  Chinese  Empire.     A  country  of 
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400,000,000  inhabitants  is  assuredly  a  menace  to  the  United 
States  when  once  its  people  begin  to  migrate. 

What  effect  they  may  have  on  our  civilization  can  be  inferred 
from  their  brief  history  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  it  is  not  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  to  bring 
their  families  to  "new  countries,"  and  their  system  of  morals 
permits  them  to  have  a  "second  wife,"  after  the  manner  of  the 
patriarchs.  The  children  are  legitimate  under  Chinese  law, 
but  the  wives  are  divorced  at  pleasure,  and  generally  descend 
in  the  social  scale.  Hence,  the  Chinese  do  not  assimilate  with 
any  other  nationality.  Polygamy  is  one  of  their  principles  of 
philosophy,  and,  with  the  polygamists  of  Utah  to  the  East,  the 
social  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast  must  soon  undergo  a 
radical  change.  There  are  about  five  thousand  "second  wives" 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  about  two  thousand  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  are  neither  maids,  wives,  nor  widows.  They  have 
a  government,  irrespective  of  our  laws,  to  which  every  China- 
man is  subject.  The  same  laws  prevail  as  in  China,  and  the 
same  code  of  punishments.  Headquarters  are  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, with  local  officials  in  the  various  Chinese  colonies.  Their 
civil  affairs  are  settled  by  arbitration,  the  boards  being  selected 
from  the  merchants  and  leading  members  of  each  colony,  or 
"Chinese  quarter.'*  An  appeal  to  the  American  courts  is  a  very 
rare  proceeding.  Wherever  they  go  they  take  their  customs 
and  laws,  believing  them  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
country. 

While  the  Chinese  have  exercised  an  indelible  influence  over 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  they 
have  themselves  remained  iminfluenced.  The  efforts  of  our 
Christian  missionaries  and  school-teachers  have  failed  to 
change  their  belief  from  the  philosophy  of  Confucius  and  the 
worship  of  their  ancestors.  The  unjust  city  ordinance  that 
required  them  to  cut  off  their  queues  had  no  effect  other  than 
to  imprison  them,  though  the  queue  was  once  the  fashion  in 
this  country.  When  the  Tartar  dynasty  forced  this  badge  of 
captivity  upon  them,  many  chose  the  alternative  of  losing  their 
heads  rather  than  wear  the  queue.    So  strongly  is  the  custom 
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implanted  that  no  doubt  they  would  now  prefer  to  lose  their 
heads  rather  than  the  queue.  The  tenacity  with  which  a 
Chinanian  clings  to  his  queue  indicates  his  unchanging 
loyalty  to  the  Chinese  Empire;  and  when  he  has  parted 
with  it  he  is  a  man  without  a  country — he  has  renounced 
his  allegiance. 

They  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  "civilized"  according  to  our 
use  of  that  word.  On  the  contrary,  they  hold  their  civilization 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  but  they  believe 
it  is  their  mission  to  conform  all  others  to  their  own ;  therefore, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  break  down  this  "Chinese  wall  of 
superstition."  Our  chief  care  is  to  resist  its  encroachment, 
especially  the  worship  of  idols.  But  it  is  not  their  philosbpliy 
and  customs  that  menace  our  nationality:  it  is  their  over- 
whelming numbers,  which  once  set  in  motion  are  powerful 
enough  to  change  the  social  condition  of  the  world. 

No  census  has  ever  been  taken  of  the  Chinese  population  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  These  people  do  not  understand  its  neces- 
sity, and  thwart  every  effort  in  that  direction.  Furthermore, 
their  names  render  the  work  almost  impossible  for  a  white 
man.  The  official  figures  do  not  show  the  total  arrivals,  for 
many  are  "smuggled"  in,  as  has  been  shown.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that,  notwithstanding  the  "Exclusion"  law,  their 
numbers  are  increasing  in  California  and  throughout  the  entire 
Pacific  Coast.  There  are  about  two  thousand  native-born  Chi- 
nese in  San  Francisco.  Under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  they  are  entitled  to  the  elective  franchise  and  are  eligible 
to  office.  Many  of  them  vote,  but  it  is  difficult  to  discover  their 
politics.  Within  the  next  decade  this  native-born  voting  popu- 
lation will  have  become  an  important  factor  in  San  Francisco 
politics.  This  will  be  one  of  the  "Chinese  problems"  that  this 
city  and  State  must  solve  in  the  near  future. 

The  only  way  to  check  this  flow  is  to  repeal  the  favored 
clause — excluding  all  except  diplomats.  This  would  greatly 
reduce  the  opportunities  for  "smuggling."  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  this  will  be  done.  Capital  demands  cheap  labor, 
and  the  Chinese  will  continue  to  come,  irrespective  of  law  and 
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the  probable  effects  of  their  increasing  numbers.  But  the 
coming  dissolution  of  the  Chinese  Empire  may  cause  a  migra- 
tion which  we  perhaps  cannot  check,  and  which  in  time  may 
change  the  social  and  political  nature  of  this  Republic. 

J.  M.  SCANLAND. 

Cripple  Creek,  Col. 
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IN  his  "Popular  Government,"  Sir  Henry  Maine  insinuates 
that  our  democracy  counted  on  being  sure  to  select  the 
best  men  for  the  offices,  but  has  signally  failed.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  can  safely  aver  that  no  monarchical  government  of 
the  nineteenth  century  has  been  able  to  shdw  a  list  of  rulers 
comparable  with  our  American  Presidents.  Of  the  three 
departments  of  government,  the  executive  has  proved  safest 
and  invariably  truest  to  the  popular  sentiment.  New  England 
has  had  many  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  but  only  three 
of  her  citizens  have  reached  the  coveted  office :  John  Adams, 
his  son  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  Franklin  Pierce.  Of  Vice- 
Presidents  she  has  had  four:  John  Adams,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Hannibal  Hamlin,  and  Henry  Wilson.  Of  the  disappointed 
candidates  the  most  notable  were  Daniel  Webster,  James  G. 
Blaine,  and  Geo.  F.  Edmunds.  The  first  two  failed  for  reasons 
easily  translatable.  Incomparably  popular,  the  people  failed 
to  see  that  there  was  good  cause  for  trusting  them  with  the 
supreme  executive  office;  and  in  both  cases  the  popular  judg- 
ment was  probably  correct. 

There  has  been  good  reason,  however,  for  Mr.  Maine's  criti- 
cism, taking  it  from  an  English  standpoint.  It  has  been 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  form  any  judgment  of  our  pub- 
lic men  not  tinged  with  the  campaign  sentiment  in  which 
we  have  ourselves  indulged.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my  own 
weariness  is  not  singular,  in  opening  book  after  book  written 
by  the  sons  or  grandsons  of  Federalists,  or  by  others  echoing 
old  Federalistic  sentiments,  and  reading  of  New  England's 
first  President,  John  Adams,  that  he  was  "vain,"  "conceited," 
"egotistic,"  "coxcombical,"  "censorious,"  or  "insane  with  stub- 
bom  conceit."  Even  this  is  feeble  language  when  compared 
with  that  used  by  Hamilton  in  his  diatribe  upon  his  rival. 
When  we  come  to  inquire  why  all  these  charges  are  brought 
against  John  Adams,  Hamilton's  opinion  is  finally  quoted. 
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Well,  Hamilton  hated  Adams,  and  was  himself  perhaps  the 
most  self-inflated  man  that  ever  rose  to  eminence  in  the  United 
States.  Here  is  a  letter  quoted  by  a  recent  biographer  to 
show  that  Adams  was  censorious.  Speaking  of  the  first 
Congress,  Adams  wrote : 

"The  deliberations  of  Congress  are  strung  out  to  immeas- 
urable length.  There  is  so  much  wit,  sense,  learning,  acute- 
ness,  subtlety,  eloquence,  among  fifty  gentlemen  that  an  im- 
mensity of  time  is  spent  unnecessarily.  This  assembly  is 
like  no  other  that  ever  existed.  Every  man  in  it  is  a  great 
man — an  orator,  a  critic,  a  statesman;  and  therefore  every 
man,  upon  every  question,  must  show  his  oratory,  his  criti- 
cism, and  his  political  abilities.  The  consequence  of  this  is 
that  business  is  drawn  and  spun  out  to  an  immeasurable 
length.  I  believe  that  if  it  were  moved  and  seconded  that  we 
should  come  to  a  resolution  that  three  and  two  make  five  we 
should  be  entertained  with  logic  and  rhetoric,  law,  history, 
politics,  and  mathematics;  and  then  we  should  pass  the  reso- 
lution unanimously  in  the  affirmative." 

Precisely  why  a  private  letter  of  this  sort,  bubbling  over 
with  pleasant  good  nature,  should  be  set  down  as  "censorious,'^ 
passes  the  power  of  an  unprejudiced  person  to  conceive.  Al- 
most without  exception,  these  critical  writers  allow  for 
every  act  of  Mr.  Adams's  public  policy,  honesty,  good  sense, 
sound  judgment,  and  patriotism;  then  systematically  they 
qualify  it  all  with  the  appendix  that  he  was  arrogant,  foolish, 
and  blind.  In  the  wild  fury  of  popular  enthusiasm,  after  Tal- 
leyrand's insult  to  our  ambassadors,  we  are  told  that  Adams 
uttered  a  characteristic  "bit  of  foolish  and  superfluous  rhodo- 
montade"  when  he  said:  "I  will  never  send  another  Minister 
to  France  without  assurances  that  he  will  be  received,  re- 
spected, and  honored  as  the  representative  of  a  great,  free, 
independent,  and  powerful  nation."  Well,  Mr.  Adams  never 
did  send  an  ambassador  until  he  had  such  assurance.  But 
the  trouble  was  that  he  sent  ambassadors  at  all,  while  many 
of  his  party  desired  a  breach  of  peace  with  France. 

John  Adams  came  to  the  front  as  early  as  the  first  con- 
flict with  the  mother  country.    He  was  destined  by  his  parents 
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for  the  ministry,  but,  coming  into  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  was  ver>'  interrogative,  he  soon  found  himself 
blurting  out  heresy  where  he  tried  to  be  heroically  orthodox. 
He  thereupon  took  a  short  turn  and  landed  in  the  law.  It 
must  be  allowed,  however,  that  he  never  got  over  a  little  of  his 
early  training — a,  fondness  for  discussing  religion  and  the- 
ology, which  easily  dropped  into  a  bit  of  a  sermon.  Coleridge 
asked  Lamb  if  he  had  ever  heard  him  preach.  "I  never," 
stuttered  Lamb,  "heard  you  do  anything  else."  Mr.  Adams 
saw  the  moral  side  of  politics  always  first,  and  it  was  largely 
due  to  him  and  to  Jefferson  that  the  Republic  in  its  early  days 
was  based  on  ethical  principles.  The  historian  has  it  con- 
stantly before  him  that  the  Federal  Union  was  formed  for  the 
distinct  purpose  of  beneficence  as  well  as  independence.  In 
New  England  this  arose  out  of  the  religious  spirit ;  in  Virginia 
it  was  due  to  philosophy.  Adams  was  a  Puritan,  but  a  very 
well-read  one ;  while  Jefferson  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau  and 
the  Humanitarians. 

Adams's  life  spanned  the  first  Congress,  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence, the  building  of  the  nation,  the  struggle  to  create  an 
aristocratic  government  in  the  place  of  the  democratic,  the 
Federal  revolt  of  1803,  the  second  war  with  England  in  1812 
(which  established  our  place  among  the  nations),  and  the 
promulgation  of  the  league  with  Britain  in  1823.  A  stirring 
era  indeed,  the  whole  of  it.  Mr.  Fiske  speaks  of  the  critical 
period  of  American  history  as  covering  from  1783  to  1789; 
but  the  whole  of  our  early  history  down  to  1823  was  uncer- 
tain, if  not  unstable.  And  Adamses  life  almost  exactly  spanned 
this  period.  Jefferson,  writing  of  Canning's  proposition  to 
establish  an  alliance  of  the  liberal  governments  against  the 
despotic,  said :  "The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have 
sent  me  is  the  most  momentous  which  has  been  offered  to  my 
contemplation  since  that  of  Independence.  That  made  us  a 
nation;  this  sets  our  compass  and  points  the  course  we  are 
to  steer  through  the  ocean  of  time  opening  on  us."  It  is  cer- 
tain that  none  of  the  early  leaders  who  had  most  to  do  with 
shaping  our  policy  felt  confident  of  the  future  until  this  happy 
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event  of  1823,  which  Jefferson  denominated  "the  American 
system." 

After  the  conflict  of  citizens  and  troops  on  the  fifth  of  March, 
1770,  Adams  did  not  hesitate  to  defend  the  soldiers  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  in  resisting  the  citizens.  It  is  reported  that 
the  position  firmly  taken  by  him  changed  the  policy  of  oppo- 
sition, which  was  rapidly  running  into  that  of  riot  and  mob 
law. 

Four  years  later  came  the  first  Continental  Congress.  Adams 
never  dreamed  in  his  early  days  of  popular  rule.  He  had 
believed  in  freedom,  but  it  was  that  freedom  which  comports 
with  the  right  of  tlie  select  to  govern  the  masses — ^and  of  the 
masses  to  select  the  best  to  rule  them.  His  Congress  was  an 
ideal  one — to  be  made  up  of  the  best  of  men.  He  wrote :  "This 
will  be  an  assembly  of  the  wisest  men  upon  the  continent,  who 
are  Americans  in  principle ;  that  is,  against  taxation  of  Ameri- 
cans by  authority  of  Parliament."  He  felt  timorous  about 
entering  such  a  body.  In  his  meditations  Adams  was  always 
dramatic;  in  his  actions  he  was  always  executive.  Therefore, 
in  his  talk  he  was  inclined  to  speak  much  of  himself.-  This 
has  been  branded  as  egotism,  and  his  critics  cannot  easily  get 
over  the  difficulty.  But  at  this  period  of  his  life  we  are  told 
that  "there  is  a  profound  consciousness  in  Mr.  Adams,  in  the 
presence  of  great  events ;  and  that  there  is  perceptible  scarcely 
any  trace  of  that  unfortunate  vanity  and  egotism  which  so 
marred  his  aspect  when  time  had  taught  him  that  he  was 
really  a  great  man.^'  Perhaps  we  shall  find,  however,  just  as 
much  difficulty  in  discovering  this  strange  egotism,  this  haunt- 
ing censoriousness,  at  a  later  date. 

lliosc  who  constituted  the  first  American  Congress  had  a  tre- 
mendous task.  They  were  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  with 
marked  dissimilarity  of  colonial  taste,  and  not  a  little  jealous 
of  one  another.  Adams  says  of  Philadelphia :  "The  morals  of 
our  New  England  people  are  much  better.  Their  manners 
are  more  polite  and  agn"eeable.  Our  language  is  l>etter;  our 
taste  is  better ;  our  persons  are  handsomer ;  our  spirit  is  greater ; 
our  laws  are  wiser;  our  religion  is  superior;  our  education  is 
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better."  And  this,  in  terms,  was  the  opinion  that  each  colony 
had  of  the  others.  The  Bostonians  got  some  broad  hints  to 
carry  themselves  more  modestly;  and  they  took  the  hint  with 
good  nature  and  acted  upon  it.  But,  very  curiously,  the  men 
of  Massachusetts  especially  liked  the  Virginians,  and  the  Vir- 
ginians in  turn  respected  those  of  Massachusetts.  The  differ- 
ent delegates  compared  notes,  as  best  they  could;  passed  non- 
exportation  and  non-importation  acts ;  and  when  they  adjourned 
were  much  nearer  unanimity  than  when  they  met.  The  fact 
was,  the  times  were  crowding:  they  must  either  agree  or  sub- 
mit to  England.  Everybody  was  choosing  sides.  Hate  was 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  discordance  of  opinion.  Scission 
from  the  mother  country  was  common  sense.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  a  declaration  of  independence.  The 
battle  was  a  long  one,  and  at  first  the  majority  were  largely 
adverse.  Men  like  Jay  were  opposed  to  the  last.  But  what 
else  could  be  done?  The  people  demanded  it;  England  was 
crowding  and  goading  the  colonies  to  extremities.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  storm  should  settle  down  into  a  calm  with- 
out decisive  measures.  Adams  had  for  some  time  urged  meas- 
ures of  an  aggressive  sort,  and  was  not  wholly  satisfied  that 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  had  not  been  made  seven 
months  previous ;  but  he  contented  himself  with  the  considera- 
tion that  many  people  had,  during  the  lapse  of  months,  given 
up  their  hopes  of  being  pacified  with  England,  and  were  more 
ready  for  the  Declaration: 

"Time  has  been  given  to  the  whole  people  maturely  to  con- 
sider the  great  question,  to  ripen  their  judgment,  to  dissipate 
their  fears :  by  debating  in  assemblies,  by  discussing  in  news- 
papers, by  committees,  and  at  county  meetings,  as  well  as  in 
private  conversation;  so  that  the  whole  people  have  now 
adopted  the  Declaration  as  their  own  act.  But  the  day  is  past ; 
the  second  day  of  July,  1776,  will  be  the  most  memorable  epoch 
in  the  history  of  America.  I  believe  that  it  will  be  celebrated 
by  succeeding  generations  as  the  gjeat  anniversary  festival.  It 
ought  to  be  commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  sol- 
emn acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty.  It  ought  to  be  solem- 
nized with  pomp  and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  g^ns. 
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bells,  bonfires,  and  illuminations  from  one  end  of  this  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward  for  evermore.  You 
will  think  me  transported  with  enthusiasm.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  blood  and  treasure  that  it  will  cost  us  to  maintain  this 
declaration  and  support  and  defend  these  States.  Yet  through 
all  the  gloom  I  can  see  the  rays  of  ravishing  light  and  glory. 
I  can  see  that  the  end  is  more  than  worth  all  the  means,  and 
that  posterity  will  triumph  in  that  day's  transactions,  even 
although  we  should  rue  it — which  I  trust  in  God  we  shall  not." 

From  this  we  discover  that  Adams  was  far  from  being  either 
slow  in  patriotism  or  insane  with  radicalism.  He  had  carefully 
measured  the  event.  He  took  in  to  the  full  the  probable  con- 
sequences. And  we  cannot  but  say  that  his  language  is  that  of 
a  Christian  statesman.  So  far  Congress  had  created  an  asso- 
ciation of  the  colonies,  but  not  a  confederacy.  This,  Adams 
implies,  would  soon  be  the  order  of  events.  The  day  to  which 
he  refers  is  not  the  fourth  of  July,  but  the  second,  on  which 
was  passed  the  preliminary  resolution,  before  the  form  of  the 
Declaration  had  been  settled.  The  committee,  at  the  head  of 
which  had  been  placed  the  young  and  brilliant  Jefferson,  in- 
cluded the  aged  Franklin  as  well  as  John  Adams.  The  com- 
position of  the  paper  devolved  largely  upon  Mr.  Jefferson; 
but  it  was  afterward  reviewed  by  Adams  and  by  Franklin 
separately,  and  many  erasures  were  made  by  each.  After  it 
was  reported,  the  fight  for  its  passage  fell  almost  entirely  upon 
Adams.  Jefferson,  marvelously  skilful  with  his  pen,  was  not 
fond  of  debate.  On  the  fourth  of  July  the  Declaration  was 
finally  approved,  and  signed  by  all  the  members  present  with 
one  exception. 

Adams,  from  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  looking  toward 
a  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  was 
urgent  in  advocating  an  alliance  with  France.  After  the  pass- 
age of  the  Declaration  and  the  common  forces  of  France  and 
the  United  States  had  brought  England  to  her  senses,  John 
Adams  appeared  in  a  third  role  as  diplomat.  He  was  sent 
by  the  new  government  to  act  with  Franklin  in  securing  a 
treaty  of  peace.    Notwithstanding  the  blunt  straightforward- 
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ness  of  the  Adams  stock,  it  has  always  furnished  excellent 
statesmen.  "The  art  of  ruling/'  wrote  Jefferson  to  George  III., 
"is  the  art  of  being  honest."  Diplomatic  skill  is  always  most 
permanently  successful  when  entirely  free  of  Machiavellianism. 
The  history  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  is  a  good  example,  as  at  a 
later  period  was  that  of  Ghent,  of  straightforward  honesty.  In 
the  former  case  John  Adams  was  chief  actor;  in  the  latter 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  eminent.  When  John  Adams  reached 
Paris,  Jay  and  Franklin  had  been  at  work  for  several  months, 
trying  to  get  the  tangle  unsnarled  that  mixed  up  Spanish  and 
French  interests  with  those  to  be  settled  between  America  and 
England.  Adams,  like  all  New  Englanders,  was  suspicious  of 
Frenchmen — notwithstanding  the  aid  they  had  rendered  us  in 
the  Revolution.  This  was  partly  because  all  New  Englanders 
had  pure  English  blood,  with  English  instincts.  They  doubted 
the  motives  of  France  in  helping  to  dismember  Great  Britain. 
Adams  began  by  paying  scant  court  to  the  French  minister; 
and  when  at  last  he  did  call  on  Vergennes,  he  let  out  some 
strong  democratic  sentiment  that  was  at  least  unusual  and 
unexpected. 

The  demands  for  compensation  to  Loyalists  for  damage  that 
accrued  during  the  war  make  curious  reading  in  these  days. 
Those  who  were  refugees  in  New  York,  with  the  British, 
formed  a  sort  of  congress,  to  which  they  elected  delegates 
by  colonies.  This  congress,  among  other  resolutions  and  docu- 
ments, issued  a  proclamation  suggesting  to  England  what 
should  be  done  with  the  rebels  and  their  property,  closing  with 
this  passage:  "Would  it  not  be  proper,  as  well  as  just,  to  have 
the  estates  of  the  rebels  who  have  gone  out  of  the  king's  lines 
forfeited,  confiscated,  and  sold  by  commissioners  to  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  and  moneys  arising  on  the  sale  to  be 
applied  to  the  use  of  the  refugees,  to  compensate  for  their  suf- 
fering by  the  rebels,  in  case  of  parliamentary  donation?"  Eng- 
land, it  was  suggested,  should  make  herself  good  by  seizing  the 
islands  belonging  to  Spain  and  France  and  holding  them  in 
reprisal. 

The  administration  of  Adams  as  President  was  turbulent 
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and  critical,  only  because  the  Tories  had  been  enfranchised 
with  political  power  and  largely  restored  to  their  old  estates. 
The  first  political  problem  before  the  new  nation  was,  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  Tories?  Robert  Livingston  in  1784 
wrote:  "Our  parties  are:  first  the  Tories,  who  still  hope  for 
power;  second,  the  violent  Whigs,  who  are  for  expelling  the 
Tories  from  the  State;  and  third,  the  Moderates,  who  wish  to 
supplant  violence  and  soften  the  rigor  of  the  laws  against 
Loyalists."  Hamilton  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Tories,  and 
soon  succeeded  in  having  them  restored  to  political  equality. 
They  constituted  a  large  element  of  the  Federal  party,  which 
elected  Adams  to  the  Presidency ;  but  they  were  not  his  friends. 
They  were  the  tools  of  Hamilton.  They  never  gave  over 
their  attachment  to  England  and  their  opposition  to  republican 
institutions.  In  the  furious  onslaught  made  by  Hamilton  on 
Adams,  and  the  eflfort  to  make  the  party  as  well  as  the  gov- 
ernment semi-monarchical,  these  Tories  were  the  soul  of  the 
movement.  The  end  was  that  the  United  States  entered  on  a 
dangerous  struggle  between  "the  people"  and  "the  best." 

Elected  to  the  Presidency  in  1796,  Adams's  administration 
has  never  had  full  justice.  He  had  the  severest  task  of  any  man 
that  ever  held  the  office,  not  excepting  Mr.  Lincoln.  Public 
policy  was  undefined.  The  cement  of  Union  had  not  hardened. 
Each  section  threatened  to  break  oflF  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. The  Southwest  was  restless.  New  England  was  jealous 
of  the  South.  Virginia  statesmen  had  democratic  ideas  that 
New  England  statesmen  generally  did  not  share.  Otis,  Ames, 
Strong,  Pickering,  and  Judge  Parsons  were  among  the  leaders 
who  had  no  faith  in  popular  government.  It  was  a  common 
phrase  among  them  that  "democracy  is  a  disease."  Cabot  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  there  was  no  cure  for  the  ills  that 
troubled  New  England  but  to  get  rid  of  popular  government. 
Hamilton  not  only  had  no  faith  in  the  people:  he  had  none 
in  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  "The  people,"  said  he, 
"is  a  great  beast."  Of  the  Constitution  he  said,  "No  man  has 
less  faith  in  it  than  myself,  although  I  do  not  tell  of  it  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba." 
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Adams  had  by  instinct  strong  sympathy  with  the  Federals, 
but  his  experience  was  leading  him  directly  the  other  way.  He 
was  during  his  Administration  a  conservative  republican.  It 
was  his  lot  to  be  in  nominal  alliance  with  Hamilton.  Ham- 
ilton's ambition  was  unbounded.  He  issued  an  address  to 
Congress  demanding  an  army  of  fifty  thousand,  and  that  he 
himself  be  senior  major-general,  next  after  Washington,  who 
was  already  superannuated.  He  engaged  in  negotiations  with 
Great  Britain  to  lead  his  army,  while  England  furnished  a 
navy,  to  attack  the  Spanish  possessions,  including  Florida, 
Mexico,  and  Cuba,  and  not  excepting  the  South  American 
Spanish  colonies.  His  plans,  of  course,  involved  not  only  al- 
liance with  Great  Britain  but  war  with  Great  Britain's  ene- 
mies. First  of  all  he  would  plunge  us  into  an  attack  upon 
France,  our  old  friend  during  the  Revolution.  The  Jay  treaty 
with  England  had  already  angered  France  and  led  to  a  dis- 
ruption of  diplomatic  correspondence.  Our  Minister  was  sent 
home,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  American  people.  Adams 
had  a  task  before  him  that  demanded  the  very  highest  courage, 
honesty,  and  self-sacrifice.  He  never  hesitated.  Comprehend- 
ing the  plot  of  the  Hamilton  clique,  he  cast  away  private  am- 
bition; he  refused  to  indorse  the  scheme  for  filibustering;  he 
insisted  that  faith  should  be  kept  with  France ;  and  as  soon  as 
conditions* would  permit,  in  spite  of  furious  opposition,  he  sent 
negotiations  to  reestablish  conditions  of  friendship.  He  or- 
dered Hamilton  to  go  to  his  regiment  and  attend  to  his  official 
duties.  A  new  treaty  with  France  was  agreed  upon  and  cor- 
dially reestablished.  Adams  was  brutally  assailed,  in  a  lam- 
poon pamphlet,  by  Hamilton,  and  had  in  addition  to  bear  the 
odium  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  acts  recommended  bv  Ham- 
ilton  but  not  approved  by  Adams  himself. 

When  we  consider  the  enormous  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  Adams  to  perpetuate  Federal  party  rule,  it  is  astonishing 
that,  standing  almost  entirely  alone,  he  was  able  to  stand  firni. 
In  fact  the  patriotic  student  of  history  thanks  God  as  heartily 
for  the  stubbornness  of  the  Adams  stock  as  for  the  sublime 
dignity  of  Washington.    John  Adams  was  the  very  man  needed 
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for  the  time.  Washington  yielded  to  Hamilton,  and  to  his  in- 
fluence we  owe  the  only  episode  in  Washington's  career  that 
we  can  wish  erased.  It  is  doubtful  if  Jefferson,  had  he  been 
elected  in  1796,  would  have  been  as  capable  of  stemming  the 
onslaught  of  this  adroit  mind.  The  proposal  of  Hamilton 
included  an  army  twice  as  large  as  that  which  our  Republic 
considered  necessary  a  century  later.  A  war  with  France  would 
have  exhausted  the  young  nation.  The  Alien.and  Sedition  acts 
not  only  brought  about  the  disruption  of  the  Federal  party 
but  came  near  breaking  up  the  Republic.  When  war  with 
France  seemed  inevitable,  Adams  alone  resolved  to  send  com- 
missioners to  reestablish  amity.  It  was  not  plain  sailing  in 
any  direction  for  the  young  nation.  We  were  in  danger  of  two 
wars  at  once.  Only  the  most  thorough  statesmanship  could 
have  guided  us  through  the  dangers. 

I  cannot  read  without  indignation  the  charge  that  Adams 
was  "hot-headed"  in  the  final  break-up  of  the  Federal  party. 
It  seems  to  me  he  was  supremely  the  one  cool-headed  man 
at  that  hour.  With  intense  prejudice  against  all  that  was 
French,  nevertheless  he  alone  refused  to  obey  his  instincts  and 
act  unjustly.  He  was  cool  enough  to  resist  both  his  party  and 
himself.  He  was  obstinate  for  the  right ;  yet  what  better  could 
we  ask  of  him  ?  The  historian  will  surely  reverse  the  applause 
given  to  the  bellicose  and  self-seeking  Hamilton,  and  equally 
the  censure  showered  upon  Adams,  who  in  1815  wrote:  "I  will 
defend  my  mission  to  France  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  direct 
my  hand  or  a  finger  to  hold  my  pen.  They  were  the  most  dis- 
interested and  meritorious  actions  of  my  life.  I  reflect  upon 
them  with  ever-increasing  satisfaction,  so  that  I  desire  no  other 
inscription  upon  my  gravestone  than  *Here  lies  John  Adams, 
who  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  the  peace  with 
France  in  the  year  1800.' "  Let  us  write  that  inscription  to- 
day, deep  graven  in  American  history,  enameled  with  the 
gold  of  the  nation's  gratitude !  It  is  time  for  us  to  exalt  John 
Adams.  Why  confuse  with  disproved  exceptions  our  praise 
of  the  brave,  honest,  unselfish  man  who  threw  away  the  chance 
of  a  reelection  and  willingly  gave  up  his  rightful  place  as  the 
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chief  in  a  nation  that  he  had  himself  been  largely  instrumental 
in  creating? 

The  men  whom  Adams  had  accepted  as  his  Cabinet  openly 
revolted,  and  he  concluded  to  discharge  those  least  to  be 
trusted.  He  criticized  McHenry ;  he  told  him  the  truth  in  blunt 
Adams  style;  and  the  next  morning  McHenry  resigned.  Pick- 
ering was  allowed  quietly  to  resign.  But  Hamilton  still  had 
one  friend  in  the  Cabinet,  who  reported  to  him  all  the  secrets 
that  he  could  use  with  which  to  make  mischief.  Adams  was 
virulently  assailed  as  having  abused  his  Cabinet.  The  facts 
are  that  all  through  his  Administration  Adams  was  generously 
confiding.  He  never  forsook  Wolcott,  who  was  never  true  to 
him  in  return.  Even  Aaron  Burr,  whom  he  detested,  he  did 
not  fail  to  measure  justly — as  a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and 
natural  power,  which  he  thought  could  be  used  for  good  if 
Burr  "could  be  kept  on  the  right  track."  He  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  urge  that  Burr  be  made  a  brigadier-general;  but 
Washington  replied  that  all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  of 
Burr  was  favorable  to  his  bravery,  though  it  seemed  to  him 
doubtful  if  the  man  was  not  equally  talented  in  intrigue.  We 
may  sum  up  the  character  of  Adams  as  eminently  generous, 
tolerant,  and  unsuspicious;  but  when  once  he  had  discovered 
good  reason  for  doubting  the  loyalty  and  honesty  of  a  man 
he  hated  him.  He  could  read  character,  but  seldom  did  so. 
When  he  discovered  treachery,  he  was  inclined  to  give  way  to 
a  disagreeable  habit  of  personal  repining.  His  health  in  early 
life  had  led  him  to  a  habit  of  complaining,  which  developed 
a  form  of  pessimistic  logic.  In  his  old  age  he  discussed  the 
value  of  life  with  a  tone  and  argument  that  would  suit  Mr. 
Mallock.  But  to  charge  Mr.  Adams  with  a  lack  of  generosity, 
and  with  a  suspicious  character,  especially  in  his  dealing  with 
his  Cabinet,  is  bitterly  unjust. 

Hamilton  began  a  tour  to  make  sure  of  cheating  Adams  of 
a  second  nomination.  But  he  returned,  reporting  that,  while 
the  Federal  leaders  were  all  sound  in  their  opposition,  the  com- 
mon people  were  all  with  Adams.  Then  came  that  supreme 
effort  of  vindictiveness,  Hamilton's  pamphlet.     He  got  his 
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material  from  McHenry  and  Pickering,  and  from  Wolcott, 
who  still  held  his  place  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  but  told 
all  its  secrets  up  to  date.  The  story  of  Adams  refusing  to 
take  part  in  his  successor's  inauguration  ceremonies  has  been 
told  over  and  over  to  his  disadvantage.  It  has,  however,  never 
been  told  as  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale.  Adams  was  still  a 
Federalist — he  had  not  yet  gone  over  to  Jefferson's  views  of 
popular  government;  but  he  did  not  stand  for  the  Federal 
party  as  it  was  represented  in  Congress.  The  leaders  de- 
tested him,  and  they  were  unstinted  in  their  abuse.  He  was 
pronounced  by  them  to  be  insane.  If  he  had  remained  in 
Washington  to  attend  the  inauguration  he  would  have  been 
made  a  sorry  figure.  He  felt  that  he  was  disgraced,  and  was 
indignant  at  the  treatment  he  had  received;  but  he  had  never 
expressed,  under  all  this  burden,  half  the  indignant  wrath  that 
Washington  had  been  accustomed  to  pour  out  in  the  case  of 
much  milder  criticism,  and  possibly  more  deserved.  It  was 
the  fate  of  a  man  who  stood  nominally  at  the  head  of  a  party 
that  did  not  believe  in  government  by  the  people.  A  mighty 
struggle  was  going  on  to  establish  the  United  States  on  aristo- 
cratic principles.  On  the  one  hand  Jefferson  was  organizing 
the  people;  on  the  other,  Hamilton  was  organizing  the  social 
and  political  '*best."  Adams,  fortunately  for  us  but  unfor- 
tunately for  himself,  was  not  with  either.  He  certainly  did  not 
stand  with  Hamilton;  and  he  was  as  yet  but  slowly  moving 
toward  Jefferson. 

Retired  from  public  life,  the  great  commoner  soon  had  con- 
genial work  on  hand.  He  began  a  reply  to  Hamilton,  but 
concluded  to  drop  it.  When  the  traitor  Pickering,  however, 
assailed  Jefferson,  Adams  wrote  a  superb  reply  defending  Jef- 
ferson. It  is  difficult  to  tell  from  Pickering's  pamphlet  whether 
he  most  detested  Adams  or  Jefferson.  He  bitterly  complains 
that  "Adams  seems  above  all  things  in  his  old  age  anxious  to 
conciliate  the  good  will  of  Mr.  Jefferson.''  In  1803,  Picker- 
ing, Wolcott,  Governor  Strong,  and  others  began  the  effort 
to  cleave  New  England  from  the  Union  and  create  a  Northern 
Confederacy.    Such  letters  as  the  following  constitute  a  chap- 
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ter  of  eternal  shame.  Governor  Griswold  wrote :  "The  project 
we  had  formed  was  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  legislatures  of  the 
three  New  England  States  that  remained  Federal  (Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire)  to  commence  meas- 
ures which  should  call  for  a  reunion  of  the  Northern  States. 
The  magnitude  and  jealousy  of  Massachusetts  would  render 
it  necessary  that  the  operation  should  be  commenced  there.  If 
any  hope  can  be  created  that  New  York  will  ultimately  sup- 
port our  plan  it  may  perhaps  be  successful."  Pickering 
wrote:  "If  Federalism  is  crumbling  away  in  New  England 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Separation  must  begin  with  Massa- 
chusetts. The  proposition  would  be  welcome  in  Connecticut; 
and  could  we  doubt  of  New  Hampshire?  But  New  York 
must  be  associated,  and  how  is  her  concurrence  to  be  obtained  ? 
She  must  be  made  the  center  of  the  Confederacy.  Vermont 
and  New  Jersey  would  follow,  of  course,  and  Rhode  Island 
of  necessity.  Who  will  take  the  lead?"  Students  of  history 
need  not  be  told  how  near  this  conspiracy  came  to  a  successful 
issue.  Adams  watched  the  leaders  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance, 
and  thwarted  them  at  every  turn.  They  did,  however,  form  a 
league  with  Aaron  Burr  to  elect  him  governor  of  New  York, 
on  condition  that  having  brought  that  State  into  the  con- 
spiracy he  should  become  its  acknowledged  head.  Burr  failed 
of  securing  his  election  as  governor,  because  Hamilton  would 
not  consent  to  exalt  his  rival  to  such  supremacy.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  duel;  and  Hamilton  was  shot,  while  Burr  became 
an  outcast.  So  ended  the  epoch  to  create  a  rule  of  aristoc- 
racy in  America.  Adams  did  not  like  either  Burr  or  Hamilton. 
He  found  them  not  to  be  totally  unlike  in  character,  and  placed 
them  in  the  same  category  as  dangerous  schemers. 

The  advanced  years  of  Adams  grew  beautiful  with  amenities 
of  old  age,  but  more  particularly  in  the  charms  of  a  remarkable 
friendship  for  Jefferson.  He  read  omnivorously  and  corre- 
sponded voluminously.  From  his  letters  we  find  that  he  was 
after  1805  a  full  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. He  found  the  common  people  far  safer  depositories  of 
power  than  their  leaders  had  been.    But  Adams  was  not  made 
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for  retirement.  He  had  been  active  in  public  affairs  from  the 
first  defiance  of  Great  Britain.  He  had  lived  through  the  cor- 
ner-stone era.  He  was  as  much  entitled  to  be  called  Founder 
of  the  Republic  as  Washington  was  entitled  to  be  called  the 
Father.  He  did  not  choose  to  lie  idle  and  wait  for  decrepitude. 
At  times  he  fell  into  a  mood  of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  Who 
could  have  foreseen  that  the  Republic  would  have  become  un- 
g^teful  to  John  Adams  ?  He  did  not  grow  conservative,  how- 
ever, with  old  age,  but  broader  minded  to  the  last.  When 
eighty-five,  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Massachusetts, 
he  strenuously  insisted  on  an  article  to  do  away  with  State 
recognition  of  distinct  modes  of  religious  faith. 

The  supreme  disaster  of  Adams  was  not  his  collision  with 
Hamilton  or  his  disagreement  with  Pickering  and  other  lead- 
ers ^concerning  commissioners  to  Paris,  but  it  was  that  con- 
trary to  his  own  best  judgment  he  signed  the  Alien  and  Sedi- 
tion bills.  These  were  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  arch-plotter 
Hamilton,  and  Adams  was  but  half  aroused  to  comprehend 
the  drift  of  this  political  bigotry.  He  knew  it  was  aimed  at 
Gallatin  and  indirectly  was  intended  to  damage  Jefferson.  He 
comprehended  the  injustice  of  the  acts  and  their  unwisdom. 
He  fought  openly  and  bravely  against  the  Hamilton  program ; 
but  after  the  Alien  act  had  been  modified  and  the  Sedition 
act  was  rid  of  its  most  violent  clause  he  signed  the  bill.  In 
after  years  he  never  failed  to  express  his  detestation  of  the 
whole  business.  The  immediate  effect  was  to  stir  the  people 
of  nearly  every  section  of  the  country  into  revolt,  not  against 
the  party  but  the  Administration.  The  cunning  hand  of  Ham- 
ilton was  concealed;  the  weight  of  public  indignation  fell  on 
Mr.  Adams.  His  was  not  the  temper  to  explain  or  retreat. 
While  the  Federal  party  crumbled,  Adams  was  assailed  on 
both  sides.  The  republicans  charged  him  with  political  tyr- 
anny and  a  willingness  to  establish  autocracy.  The  Federals 
charged  him  with  egotism  and  laid  the  blame  of  their  disrup- 
tion, not  on  the  Alien  and  Sedition  bills  but  on  the  Adams  re- 
volt from  party  discipline.  He  fell  between  the  two.  It  was 
a  sad  fate.    The  ablest  statesman  of  the  Revolution  became 
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the  scapegoat  of  as  impudent  a  set  of  political  rogues  as  our 
country  has  ever  developed.  In  1796,  elected  over  Jefferson; 
popular  everjrwhere  to  a  high  degree;  the  pride  of  New  Eng- 
land; already  the  running  mate  of  Washington;  conscious 
that  he  had  led  the  armies  of  peace  during  the  Revolution — in 
1800  he  found  himself  plunged  into  a  chaos  of  obloquy,  mis- 
understanding, and  aversion.  Hamilton  canvassed  the  country 
to  prevent  his  renomination,  and,  failing  in  this,  he  contributed 
as  far  as  possible  to  his  defeat.  The  Federal  organization 
dissolved  beneath  him,  and  John  Adams  went  into  history  as 
the  cause.  Honest  research  is  slowly  rectifying  false  records; 
yet  it  will  be  many  years  before  Hamilton  will  be  rightly 
relegated  from  undeserved  popularity  and  John  Adams  lifted 
to  the  place  that  the  new  nation  gave  to  him  at  its  birth  beside 
Washington. 

One  might  search  the  nineteenth  century  through  for  an  in- 
stance comparable  to  that  which  led  a  party,  already  in  full 
possession  of  power  and  with  a  prospective  lease  far  ahead,  to 
wreck  itself  and  strand  its  leader — without  the  least  compensa- 
tion in  prospect.  The  warning  is  clear  that  the  path  of  justice 
and  honor,  of  absolute  right,  is  the  only  path  that  can  safely 
be  followed  by  those  in  power.  The  people  cannot  be  fooled  by 
cunning  pretenses  and  specious  excuses.  He  has  not  begun  the 
Alpha  of  statecraft  who  imagines  he  can  hoodwink  the  popular 
instincts  of  right  and  wrong.  We  are  now  closing  another 
century  with  the  most  emphatic  reiteration  of  the  fact  that 
the  people  can  be  trusted  to  govern  themselves  in  the  spirit 
of  righteousness,  but  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  are 
always  in  danger  of  being  blind  both  to  the  demands  of  political 
prudence  and  equally  to  popular  sentiment.  Historic  period- 
icity seems  to  bring  about  old  truths  once  in  a  hundred  years — 
enforcing  them  with  new  illustrations. 

Close  after  Thomas  Jefferson  the  final  verdict  of  history  will 
place  John  Adams  as  the  great  constructive  force  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary and  the  Constitutional  eras — the  building  period  of 
the  nation.  There  should  be  a  renascence  of  love  and  rever- 
ence for  John  Adams  in  the  hearts  of  his  countr3rmen.      He 
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should  be  studied  as  the  ideal  patriot,  the  well-tempered  re- 
publican, the  scholar  among  statesmen,  the  man  that  saved 
us  in  the  crisis  that  threatened  the  displacement  of  democracy 
in  favor  of  aristocracy.  His  moral  nature  never  failed  to  move, 
pari  passu,  with  his  intellectual,  in  every  stage  of  the  world's 
most  revolutionary  period. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 
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THAT  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  this  country,  or  in 
certain  sections  of  it,  in  favor  of  enabling  the  People  to 
make  their  political  power  felt  more  directly  in  legislation  can- 
not have  escaped  the  careful  observer  of  political  conditions. 
The  growth  of  this  sentiment  can,  I  think,  be  readily  traced  to 
two  sources.  The  first  is  the  widespread  distrust  of  State  legis- 
latures, which,  though  not  confined  to  recent  years,  is  certainly 
very  much  accentuated  by  the  conviction  that  corporations, 
Trusts,  etc.,  exercise  a  dominant  influence  over  legpislation,  and 
that  this  power  could  be  exerted  less  efifectively  at  the  polls 
than  in  the  lobbies  of  the  State  legislatures.  Whether  or  not 
this  conviction  be  well  founded  is  a  question  I  do  not  propose 
to  argue;  but  the  fact  of  its  existence  will  not,  I  think,  be 
seriously  ^disputed.  The  second  source  is  an  increased  faith  in 
the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  popular  government. 

Given  these  conditions,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  people 
should  seek  some  remedy;  and,  being  a  practical  people,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
fx>litical  experience  of  other  countries.  Switzerland  having 
advanced  further  along  the  line  of  pure  democracy  than  any 
other  republic,  it  is  but  natural  that  they  should  have  turned  to 
it.  Finding  the  people  of  Switzerland  armed  with  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  the  question  inevitably  presented  itself  to  them 
as  to  whether  or  not  these  political  institutions  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  existing  conditions  and  be  a  fitting  remedy  for 
the  political  evils  from  which  they  are  suffering.  In  our  pres- 
ent discussion  we  will  omit  an  examination  of  the  initiative, 
reserving  that  for  separate  treatment. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  referendum — optional  and  com- 
pulsory; the  latter  would  require  popular  ratification  of  all  acts 
passed  by  the  legislature,  the  former  simply  those  with  which 
there  is  popular  dissatisfaction.  As  the  compulsory  referendum 
has  not  been  advocated  seriously,  we  will  omit  consideration 
of  it 
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'  The  Swiss  plan  of  optional  referendum,  as  modified  in  {Arase- 
ology  to  conform  to  that  of  our  American  States,  involves  the 
following  provisions : 

1.  That  after  an  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
the  regular  course  of  legislation  it  shall  not  take  effect  until  a 
certain  time  fixed  by  law  shall  have  elapsed. 

2.  The  act  as  passed  shall  be  printed  in  all  the  official  county 
newspapers. 

3.  That  within  the  said  time  the  people  of  the  State,  by  a 
certain  number  of  qualified  electors  (generally  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  electors  of  the  State),  may  by  petition  require  the 
Executive  to  submit  any  objectionable  act  to  the  electorate  be- 
fore it  can  become  a  law. 

4.  That,  in  the  event  of  such  petition  being  made,  the  Ex- 
ecutive shall  call  an  election  of  the  people  to  pass  upon  such  act 
by  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote,  by  ballot,  and  in  case  a  majority  of 
the  ballots  are  against  said  act  such  decision  of  the  voters 
shall  constitute  an  absolute  veto. 

5.  That  by  a  certain  vote  (generally  two-thirds  or  three- 
fourths)  an  act  may  be  passed  by  the  legislature  to  take  effect 
at  once.  This  is  a  provision  for  emergencies,  in  which  case 
the  popular  dissent  cannot  be  had  until  the  next  legislature  is 
elected. 

In  discussing  this  plan  with  reference  to  its  adoption  in  our 
States,  certain  facts  must  ever  serve  as /touchstones  for  testing 
its  adaptability:  (i)  Is  it  consistent  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  a  democratic  republic?  (2)  Is  it  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  a  rapidly  developing  State?  (3)  Would  the 
people  be  willing  and  able  to  give  time  eilough  to  it  to  make 
it  effective?  (4)  Are  the  general  intelligence  and  independence 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  voters  such  as  to  allow  of  putting  the 
plan  into  successful  operation  at  present  ? 

With  reference  to  the  first  question,  there  is  little  room  for 
serious  difference  of  opinion;  for  it  is  not  difficult  to  harmo- 
nize the  principle  of  popular  veto  of  legislation  with  the  basic 
ideas  of  popular  sovereignty.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
if  the  plan  is  to  be  assailed,  it  is  not  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
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lack  of  harmony  with  the  genius  of  our  political  system.  In 
fact,  we  have  already  introduced  the  referendum  principle  into 
our  State  governments  through  the  Constitutions  of  our  States; 
£.  g,,  the  Constitution  of  Illinois  provides  that  the  division  of 
counties  by  the  legislature  shall  not  be  binding  unless  ratified 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  concerned.  Here  is  clearly  a 
popular  veto  upon  acts  of  the  legislature.  Many  provisions 
involving  the  same  principle  are  found  in  the  Constitutions 
of  other  States.  The  question,  therefore,  becomes  one  of  de- 
gree rather  than  of  principle — ^how  far  is  it  wise  to  extend  the 
principle  of  popular  veto?  Granting  that  it  is  wise  to  a[^Iy  a 
principle  to  a  certain  extent,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  wise  to 
admit  it  to  its  fullest  extent.  In  questions  of  government, 
regard  must  always  be  had  to  existing  conditions.  It  may 
be  that  a  conservative  plan,  as  the  one  we  are  discussing  un- 
questionably is,  would  be  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  an  old 
country,  in  which  the  conditions  of  life  and  industry  are  largely 
static,  and  not  at  all  adapted  to  a  new  country  in  which  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  of  great  variety  and  changing  with  intense 
rapidity.  Moreover,  a  change  in  the  relative  distribution  of 
population  from  agricultural  to  urban  life  necessitates  a  change 
in  legislation  to  make  it  conform  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
/  Hence,  it  might  easily  be  that  a  system  of  legislation  that 
would  work  well  in  Switzerland,  where  there  is  comparatively 
little  need  for  change  in  legislation — because  of  the  distribution 
of  population,  the  lack  of  variety  of  industries,  and  the  stage 
of  development  reached — would  not  be  well  adapted  to  the 
dynamic  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  most  of  our  States, 
owing  to  their  immense  resources. 

The  second  question  raised  is,  indeed,  debatable,  and  we  have 
but  a  priori  reasoning  and  an  imperfect  analogy  to  aid  us  in 
arriving  at  a  conclusion. 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  the  third  question  raised,  we  must 
bear  in  mind  this  fundamental  fact  in  practical  politics:  that 
any  system  of  government  requiring  for  its  successful  working 
more  of  the  people's  time  and  study  than  their  economic  and 
social  life  will  permit,  or  their  tastes  impel  them  to  give,  is 
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impracticable.  This  question,  like  the  second  and  fourth,  is 
one  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  experiment,  and  it  seems  that 
the  end  and  the  chances  of  success  would  justify  the  experi- 
ment. Certainly  our  political  system  is  well  adapted  to  the  per- 
forming of  such  practical  experiments  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment; our  States  form  a  great  Political  Science  University  of 
forty-five  laboratories  for  expernnentation — the  results  of  some 
of  which  experiments  have  made  every  future  generation  our 
debtor. 

But  while  I  am  in  favor  of  a  trial  of  the  plan,  the  successful 
working  of  which  I  would  hail  with  intense  delight  and  satis- 
faction, I  wojild  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  and  weighty  objections  to  it:  hence,  in  a  spirit  of  fair- 
ness I  will  present  such  as  occur  to  me.  In  the  first  jdace,  it 
is  cumbersome,  requiring  machinery  of  the  State  to  be 
brought  into  action  for  purposes  for  which  it  is  not  well 
adapted.  It  is  also  expensive.  Nor  is  this  a  trifling  matter, 
when  we  consider  the  necessary  outlay  for  printing  in  the 
various  newspapers  and  in  holding  the  elections,  which  includes 
cost  of  ballots,  rent  of  polling-rooms,  pay  of  judges,  inspectors, 
and  clerks,  and  a  reasonable  estimate  for  time  spent  by  voters. 
It  would  necessitate  either  that  a  great  number  of  elections 
be  held,  which  in  itself  would  lead  to  turmoil  and  confusion, 
or  that  a  number  of  bills  be  voted  upon  at  the  same  election,  in 
which  case  the  voter  could  know  very  little  of  the  merits  of  the 
bills  upon  which  he  was  voting;  hence,  his  judgment  could 
have  but  little  value. 

The  impossibility  of  the  voter  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
bills  upon  which  he  is  to  pass  will  appear  immediately  from  an 
inspection  of  the  records  of  legislatures  in  such  States  as  New 
York,  .Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Ohio,  and  Illinois;  for, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  diligent  legislators  (for  there  are  some 
diligent  legislators),  whose  entire  time  and  energy  are  spent  in 
studying  bills,  are  unfamiliar  with  many  bills  that  are  passed 
by  their  State  legislatures. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  legislation ;  for  when  submission  of 
a  bill  is  secured  by  petition  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it 
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is  objectionable,  and  to  overcome  this  presumption  would  re- 
quire a  careful  study  of  the  bill,  which  the  average  voter  has 
not  the  time  to  pve.    The  above  theory  has  proved  to  be  the\ 
fact  in  Switzerland,  where  we  find  that  nearly  every  bill  sub- ' 
mitted  to  the  electorate  is  killed  because  of  prejudged  notions;  / 
and  a  large  portion  of  bills  thus  rejected  are  found  by  careful,  i 
candid  investigation  to  be  wise  measures.    This  is  particularly  , 
true  of  appropriation  bills,  the  majority  of  which  were  in  no  j 
wise  extravagant ;  but  somehow  most  men  have  a  constitutional  ^ 
aversion  to  paying  taxes,  and  hence  to  ratify  measures  that  will 
necessitate  any  increase  in  taxes.     It  might  not  lessen  the 
amount  of  partizan  legislation,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  might 
increase  it;  for  the  demagogue  would  have  a  wider  field  and 
more  occasions  to  manifest  that  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow-men  which  is  consuming  in  its  intensity. 

'Men  are,  as  a  rule,  better  fitted  and  have  greater  confidence 
in  their  ability  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  legislators 
about  whom  they  know  considerable  than  upon  measures  about 
which  they  know  very  little.  In  other  words,  average  men 
study  biography  much  more  carefully  than  they  study  political 
science;  therefore,  men  more  readily  yield  to  the  judgment  of 
others  as  to  the  wisdom  of  a  measure  than  as  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  man.  Thus  it  might  infuse  into  our  civic  system  more 
"peanut"  politics,  of  which  we  are  already  sufiFering  from  an 
overdose.  In  fact,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  the  petition  for 
submission  might  emanate  from  partizan  motives  rather  than 
from  a  sense  of  the  injustice  or  inexpediency  of  the  measure. 

It  would  essentially  change  the  character  of  the  legislature, 
by  removing  in  large  part  its  responsibility  for  legislation,  until 
it  would  soon  become  little  more  than  a  drafting  committee. 

In  its  present  state  of  development,  the  plan  is  defective  in 
that  it  makes  no  provision  for  amending  a  bill  or  for  striking 
out  a  mischievous  clause  from  a  bill  otherwise  unobjectionable. 
This  defect  could,  however,  be  remedied  in  part  by  making 
such  changes  in  it  as  we  have  made  in  the  veto  power  of 
governors  and  mayors — ^by  enabling  them  to  veto  specific 
clauses  and  thus  cut  off  riders  to  appropriation  bills,  etc. 
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The  power  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  in  controlling 
legislation  would  be  greatly  weakened;  for  few  courts,  espe- 
cially where  the  judges  were  elected,  would  declare  a  law  un- 
constitutional after  it  had  received  the  direct  sanction  of  the 
people.  It  would  cheapen  Constitutions;  for,  ordinary  legis- 
lation having  an  equal  sanction  with  the  Constitution,  the  ten- 
dency would  be  to  consider  all  laws  bearing  the  seal  of  the 
people  as  constitutional:  hence,  there  would  be  no  perma- 
nent Constitution  at  all. 

I  do  not  assert  that  all  these  evils  would  result,  but  there 
is  a  possibility  of  it ;  and  I  think  the  possibility — nay,  even  the 
probability — is  sufficient  to  make  us  guarded.  Yet,  as  all  sys- 
tems of  government  are  imperfect ;  as  the  plan  under  considera- 
tion is  consistent  with  the  genius  of  our  political  system  and 
would  be  politically  educative,  with  at  least  nothing  explosive 
about  it ;  and  as  the  best  and  in  fact  the  only  conclusive  test 
of  the  feasibility  of  a  plan  is  its  actual  working — I  think  that 
the  facts  amply  justify  a  trial  of  the  plan  in  question.  If  found 
to  work  well  we  would  have  made  a  valuable  discovery  in  legis- 
lative science,  and  if  it  would  not  work  well  we  would  be  con- 
vinced of  that  fact  and  would  return  to  our  present  method 
better  satisfied.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  aversion  of  many  to 
experiments  in  political  institutions,  and  I  share  this  aversion, 
provided  the  experiment  is  unpromising  or  mischievous;  but 
this  is  no  wild-cat  scheme,  and  has  many  commendable  features. 
Perchance  a  trial  plan  would  prove  in  this,  as  in  the  elective 
judiciary,  that  the  actual  working  would  force  the  logic  of 
theory  to  give  way  to  the  logic  of  facts. 

Edwin  Maxey. 

Aurora,  III.  ""  . 


OUR   FOREIGN   RELATIONS. 
I.    Turkey  and  the  United  States. 

THE  Turko-American  diplomatic  relations  have  been  of 
recent  years  most  unsatisfactory.  The  two  countries 
have  at  no  time  reciprocated  intimate  friendship.  In  the  in- 
fancy of  the  American  Republic,  the  Ottoman  Sultanate  real- 
ized the  tremendous  resources  of  the  newly-founded  govern- 
ment upon  the  Western  hemisphere  and  the  power  awaiting 
her  in  the  horizon  of  her  future  greatness.  Turkey,  there- 
fore, thought  it  desirable  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  infant 
country,  and  with  this  object  in  view  she  sent  an  admiral,  with 
his  own  flagship  laden  with  presents,  to  the  American  Chief 
Executive.  But  she  was  chagrined,  to  put  it  mildly,  to  learn 
that  neither  the  admiral  nor  his  bounty  was  received  at  Wash- 
ington; for  fully  a  year  he  had  to  anchor  off  the  harbor  of 
Philadelphia,  until  Congress  reluctantly  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  the  presents  from  the  Sultan. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  matter  at  the  time  and  the  pub- 
lic comments  that  it  elicited  were  very  unfavorable  to  Turkey, 
which  has  ever  since  frowned  upon  the  people  of  this  country, 
with  whom  she  has  fully  realized  that  she  may  not  expect  an 
alliance  when  European  nations  shall  attempt  to  deface  the 
map  of  the  world  by  causing  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire. Furthermore,  the  righteous  indignation  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  when  the  world  has  been  thrilled  by  the  frequent 
Turkish  atrocities,  and  the  impassioned  speech  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster in  the  United  States  Senate,  have  lost  for  America  the 
confidence  of  Turkey,  which  thereby  became  convinced  that 
she  may  not  only  expect  no  aid  from  America  but  also  that 
our  people  are  not  more  friendly  to  her  than  Europe  has  been ; 
for  it  was  the  progenitors  of  both  American  and  European 
tribes  that  fought  for  centuries  against  the  Saracens.  It  may 
be  said,  therefore,  that,  since  there  exist  no  common  interests, 
diplomatic  relations  between  Turkey  and  the  United  States  are 
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a  mere  fonnality ;  for,  indeed,  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  two  countries  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing up  the  American  consular  service  in  Turkey. 

It  is  evident  that  Turkey  has  no  'interest"  to  protect  in 
America.  She  is  not  a  commercial  country;  neither  are  any 
of  her  people  financiers  with  American  investments.  The 
thousands  of  her  subjects  who  have  found  a  haven  upon  Amer- 
ican soil  are  not  in  need  of  her  protection,  for  they  have  fled 
her  domains  to  escape  the  persecutions  their  fathers  have  met 
with  at  the  hands  of  the  tyrannical  Turks,  who  have  also 
devastated  their  country  and  left  them  no  means  whereby  they 
might  obtain  a  decent  livelihood.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
oppression  of  Christians  in  Turkey  has  elicited  for  them  the 
sympathy  of  the  liberty-loving  Americans,  who  are  at  all  times 
prepared  to  respond  to  the  cry  for  succor  against  tyranny  and 
persecution. 

Religious  intolerance,  fanaticism,  and  racial  hatred,  which 
are  prevalent  in  Turkey,  elicited  on  behalf  of  the  Christian 
population  of  that  empire  the  sympathy  of  Christendom;  and 
religious  America  has  undertaken  to  ease  their  hardships  by 
educating  their  children  and  establishing  among  them  insti- 
tutions that  breathe  liberty  and  inculcate  advanced  thoughts 
of  life  and  Nature.  Turkey,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been 
inimical  to  this  work,  and  is  therefore  unfriendly  to  those  to 
whose  generosity  is  due  the  alleviation  of  suffering  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  where  not  only  schools  but  orphan  asylums  and 
hospitals  are  supported  exclusively  by  Americans. 

The  objection  of  Turkey  to  the  education  of  Christians  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  is  against  her  policy  to  re- 
lieve her  Christian  subjects  of  the  disgrace  of  illiteracy,  into 
which  they  have  been  lulled  through  centuries  of  oppression. 
Her  policy  is  to  discourage  the  betterment  of  their  condition 
generally ;  therefore,  she  bars  out  their  children  from  her  pub- 
lic schools,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  parents  are  taxed 
to  sustain  these  institutions.  She  is  desirous  of  keeping  them 
ignorant,  fearing  that  education  would  enlighten  and  influence 
them  to  demand  tolerance  for  their  religious  convictions  and 
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would  say,  categorical,  bigoted  monotheists.  Probabilities 
attach  to  this  fact  that  grade  up  into  certainties.  Let  us  ex- 
amine a  case  to  see  the  force  of  them. 

All  the  synoptic  Gospels  record  the  dispute  between  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  and  Jesus  as  to  the  source  whence  he 
derived  his  authority  to  cast  out  demons.  It  may  look  as  if 
both  parties  recognized  the  existence  of  Beelzebub;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  neither  could.  Beelzebub  was  simply  an  in- 
stance of  survival  in  language  of  the  names  of  the  gods  of  the 
original,  underlying  stratum  of  heathenism.  The  prophets  had 
pulverized  all  the  Baals  in  that  system,  which  were  mere  "van- 
ities.'^  It  would  have  been  high  treason  to  the  Jewish  State  to 
have  recognized  the  existence  of  any  such  god.  And  here  it 
may  be  noticed  that  Jesus  used  "Satan"  as  a  synonym  for  this 
impossible  god  Beelzebub.  That  of  itself  would  effectually 
dispose  of  Satan.  Theoretically,  we  should  expect  the  name 
of  a  dethroned,  degraded,  and  annihilated  god  to  survive  in  the 
literature  of  sarcasm  and  caricature;  and  what  we  should  ex- 
pect we  find.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees, 
instead  of  making  a  serious,  philosophic,  or*  scientific  inquiry 
concerning  the  power  by  which  Jesus  restored  the  demonized 
person  to  himself,  employed  against  him  the  weapon  of  ridicule. 
It  was  doubtless  with  a  laugh  of  derision  that  they  called  up 
the  old,  dead,  heathen  god  Beelzebub  to  figure  in  the  case. 
Jesus  used  the  term  Beelzebub,  not  because  he  believed  in  the 
existence  of  such  a  being,  but  because  it  was  the  coin  of  their 
spirit  of  vituperation  and  calumny;  that  with  him  was  the 
main  thing,  and  to  that  he  addressed  himself. 

Out  of  this  clash  came  the  warning  in  respect  to  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
uttered  "because  they  said  he  had  an  unclean  spirit."  The 
point  at  issue  was  Christ's  ethical  condition,  and  to  that  he 
confined  himself.  All  else  uttered  was  verbiage  leading  up  to 
that,  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  obiter  dicta.  Authority  cannot 
be  given  to  such  matter  at  common  law  because  it  is  common 
sense  that  it  should  not  be.  Psychological  analysis  will  support 
this  conclusion  anywhere. 
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to  claim  for  itself  or  to  grant  to  others.  Its  striking  feature 
is  the  fact  that  through  it  this  government  is  forbidden  to 
protect  a  certain  class  of  American  citizens  within  an  empire 
with"  which  she  holds  diplomatic  and  commercial  treaties.  The 
United  States  government  is  bound  by  this  treaty  to  deny  not 
only  protection  to  American  citizens  but  also  their  citizenship 
rights.  She  is  obliged  virtually  to  recognize  American  citi- 
zens of  Turkish  birth  as  Turkish  subjects  while  living  in  their 
native  land,  although  they  are  accorded  the  rights  of  full- 
fledged  American  citizens  while  living  in  their  adopted  coun- 
try and  protection  while  traveling  elsewhere — except  in 
Turkey. 

It  is  needless  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  this 
Republic  demands  full  protection  to  American  citizens  through- 
out the  world.  The  treaty  of  1868  is  therefore  a  travesty  upon 
American  principles  and  institutions.  There  is  only  one  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  and  it  knows  no  distinctions. 

Those  who  abandon  the  homes  wherein  they  were  bom,  and 
in  which  Nature  has  portrayed  for  them  pictures  of  the  sweet- 
est memories  in  human  life,  should  be  cordially  welcomed  when 
they  come  here  to  find  a  haven  and  espouse  American  princi- 
ples and  institutions.  A  clause  in  the  treaty  of  1868  requires 
that  every  Turkish  subject  who  desires  to  beccmie  an  American 
citizen  must  apply  to  the  Sultan  for  permission  to  do  so  and 
place  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington  several  hun- 
dred dollars,  which  go  to  swell  the  exchequer  of  the  Sultan. 
And  this  permission  is  never  easily  obtained,  although  in  every 
case  of  the  sort  the  American  Minister  in  Constantinople  is 
obliged  to  open  negotiations  that  consume  years  before  the 
Sultan  grants  his  consent;  meanwhile  the  applicant,  who  has 
been  declared  a  free  citizen  of  America,  is  forced  to  support 
an  empire  in  which  he  does  not  live  and  to  which  he  does  not 
belong.  The  shortest  time  in  which  the  State  Department 
ever  obtained  permission  of  the  Sultanate  to  receive  a  Turkish 
alien  into  American  citizenship,  whose  rights  he  had  mean- 
while exercised,  was  seven  years. 

These  facts  suggest  that  this  treaty  should  be  at  once  abro- 
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gated.  It  IS  an  open  secret  that  the  Sultan  strongly  abhors 
those  who  relinquish  their  allegiance  to  him  and  adopt  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  especially  because  he  fears  they  may  enlighten 
and  urge  their  relatives  remaining  in  Turkey  to  demand  their 
rights. 

The  Sultan's  legation  at  Washington  is  unlike  other  diplo- 
matic delegations,  inasmuch  as  it  conducts  no  negotiations 
with  the  State  Department  on  any  important  question;  for 
it  is  never  called  upon  to  protect  the  Sultan's  subjects  in  this 
country,  who  have  come  here  to  seek  American  protection 
against  Turkish  oppression.  The  legation  is,  I  am  safe  in 
saying,  a  bureau  of  intrigue,  since  it  transacts  no  officially 
legitimate  business;  its  chief  mission  is  apparently  to  keep 
Turkish  subjects  here  in  a  state  of  dread  and  fear,  and  by 
threats  to  compel  them  to  retain  their  Turkish  allegiance. 

In  my  opinion,  diplomacy  with  the  Sultan  is  not  the  method 
by  which  Turkey  may  be  brought  to  reason.  The  diplomacy 
of  the  whole  of  Europe,  which  has  been  directed  toward 
this  object  for  many  centuries,  has  not  yet  accomplished  its 
mission;  neither  has  the  power  of  the  Christian  Church  ex- 
acted justice  for  the  oppressed  subjects  of  the  Sultanate.  This 
country  will  never  accomplish  any  results  through  diplomacy 
with  Turkey.  A  Dewey,  a  Schley,  or  a  Sampson  should  be 
seen  and  heard  upon  the  Bosphorus — not  only  that  the  "indem- 
nity claim"  may  be  paid  and  that  shameful  treaty  abrogated, 
but  also  that  the  Sultanate  may  have  cause  to  respect  Amer- 
ica and  protect  her  interests  in  Turkey. 

Justin  S.  Kirreh. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


II.    The  United  States  in  Cuba. 

IN  reviewing  the  present  situation  in  Cuba,  it  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  anything  like  a  just  estimate  in  a 
reasonable  length  of  time,  to  begin  with  some  realization  of 
the  sharp  contrasts  to  be  found  here  in  phases  of  development, 
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of  living,  and  of  moral  judgments  wrought  into  the  definite 
expression  of  words  or  acts.  For  palace  and  hovel,  ignorance 
and  culture,  refinement  and  vulgarity,  good  and  evil,  verge 
upon  each  other  with  no  intermediate  ground.  As,  in  the 
people  of  the  island,  the  sturdy  middle  classes  that  make  the 
bone  and  brawn  of  a  nation  are  wanting,  so  in  their  customs, 
their  institutions,  their  homes,  their  very  habits  of  thought, 
the  golden  mean  that  balances  life  is  a  quantity  rarely  found. 
Having  settled  upon  this,  and  realized  that  you  are  studying 
a  bit  of  Latin  Europe,  not  Anglo-Saxon  America — even  of 
Latin  Europe  with  much  of  medieval  dust  and  feudal  cor- 
ruption still  unshaken  from  it — ^you  are  better  prepared  to  set 
out  upon  your  tour  of  investigation. 

To  such  a  people,  then,  antipodal  to  ourselves  in  most  of  the 
intrinsic  characteristics  that  differentiate  nations  as  well  as  in 
popular  institutions,  laws,  and  customs,  we  came  when  their 
need  was  very  sore,  relieving  them  from  an  oppression  of  some 
four  hundred  years'  duration :  a  relief  that  every  devout  Cuban, 
with  "Patria"  upon  his  lips,  is  to-day  ready  to  swear  they  could 
soon  and  easily  have  achieved  for  themselves.  But,  letting 
that  pass,  it  is  still  not  unprofitable  for  us  to  look  about  thought- 
fully and  weigh  the  question  whether  we  have  done  anything 
beyond  this.  Not  whether  we  have  set  the  imprint  of  the 
Saxon  indelibly  upon  a  civilization  in  the  very  process  of  its 
new  molding — for  time  is  the  only  test  of  that  imprint  as  of 
the  civilization — ^but  whether  the  arbitrary  power  we  have 
wielded  has  made,  in  its  chief  issues,  for  practical  good: 
whether,  to  put  it  in  homely  phrase,  we  have  kept  house  for 
our  neighbor  during  her  invalidism  with  due  economy,  system, 
and  consideration  for  the  entire  well-being  of  the  individuals 
of  her  household. 

That  we  advanced  money  to  pay  off  her  faithful  servitors, 
and  sent  them  from  the  demoralizing  life  of  idle  camps 
to  the  fields  that  needed  them,  was  but  a  small  beginning. 
What  we  have  done  with  funds  borrowed  from  our  own  treas- 
ury does  not  so  much  signify  as  how  wc  have  managed  and 
shaped  the  material  and   human   resources   upon   which   the 
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IS  that  of  the  "beast"  and  the  "false  prophet."  But  John 
creates,  out  of  his  imagination,  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet 
before  our  eyes.  These  are  not,  and  never  were,  correspondent 
beings.  They  are  symbols  of  the  secular  and  religious  powers, 
found  embodied  in  the  Roman  Empire,  that  were  antagonistic 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Yet  they  are  considered  as  having 
as  good  a  biological  existence  as  Satan  himself.  They  are  all 
three  cast  mto  the  "lake  of  fire  and  brimstone."  There  is  not 
the  slightest  indication  that  John  meant  to  teach  the  individual 
being  of  the  "devil"  and  not  to  teach  that  of  the  "beast"  and 
the  "false  prophet." 

This  is  the  last  we  read  of  the  Devil  in  the  Scriptures. 
May  we  not  assume  that  wherever  he  has  appeared  in  the 
Bible  he  has  been  simply  an  imaginary  figurehead  for  the  forces 
of  wrong,  evil,  sin? 

It  seems  to  be  a  solution  almost  too  easy  to  be  valuable  to 
put  the  matter  mathematically — thus : 

Beelzebub  =  Satan  =  Diabolos. 
But  Beelzebub  ex  necessitate  rei  =  o; 
and  the  rest  follows.    That  is  the  way  in  which  the  argument 
in  the  New  Testament  for  the  existence  of  the  Devil  stands. 

To  the  degree  in  which  one  is  theistically  orthodox  will  he 
cease  to  offer  the  Devil  as  explanatory  of  anything  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God. 

(Rev.)  Charles  Caverno. 

Lombards  III. 
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The  most  important  changes  made  by  the  United  States  in 
the  financial  administration  of  Cuba  are  these — in  regard  to 
customs  and  the  methods  of  disbursing  the  same.  It  is  not 
necessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  the  details;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  every  cent  taken  in  here  is 
devoted  strictly  to  Cuba  and  the  Cubans  nationally. 

The  postal  service  of  the  island  is  now  excellent.  The  rural 
mail  delivery  is  looked  after  with  a  thoroughness  that  amazes 
the  unsophisticated  dwellers  in  swamps  and  chapparals.  But 
in  this  department  a  large  deficit  is  found,  to  be  supplied  from 
more  fortunate  sources;  for,  with  monthly  returns  of  only 
$16,000  or  $17,000,  there  is  a  necessary  monthly  expenditure 
of  some  $50,000. 

The  present  excellent  organization  of  the  native  police  force 
of  the  island  is  an  added  example  of  a  liberal  and  far-sighted 
policy,  and  throws  some  light  upon  the  question  of  how  the 
United  States  has  been  able  in  the  last  few  months  to  reduce 
her  garrisoning  force  from  16,000  soldiers  to  something  less 
than  7,000.  This  has  been  done  so  easily  and  quietly  that 
many  army  men  themselves  are  ignorant  of  it,  as  are  nearly 
all  the  Cubans.  Before  the  days  of  American  occupation,  a 
small  and  incompetent  police  force  existed  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns ;  but  a  rural  constabulary,  though  greatly  needed, 
was  unknown.  To-day  the  "rural  guards,"  of  native  young 
men  selected  with  much  care  and  discrimination,  constitute  the 
good  right  arm  of  law  and  order  in  the  country  districts ;  while 
in  the  cities  the  heavy  police  force,  altogether  Cuban,  is  set- 
tling down,  after  the  first  months  of  reckless  shooting  and  in- 
judicious clubbing,  into  a  body  far  more  attentive  and  efficient 
than  one  would  have  believed  a  year  and  a  half  ago  they  could 
be  molded  into. 

"Are  the  Cuban  municipalities  self-supporting  since  the 
war?"  is  a  question  I  often  hear.  In  the  broadest  sense,  yes. 
For  municipalities  are  everything  here,  corresponding  more 
nearly  to  our  townships.  But  municipal  organization  in  the 
island  is  clumsy  and  cumbersome,  and  already  in  Havana  they 
are  trying  to  formulate  something  simpler  and  more  effective. 
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Other  reforms  are  drifting  to  these  people.  For  us  to  try 
to  hasten  some  of  them  arbitrarily  would  only  retard  them. 
Foremost  in  this  class  may  be  counted  the  transfer  tax,  the 
census  or  ninety-nine-year  tax,  and  the  land  tax.  The  last 
arrests  the  attention.  Think  of  a  country  that  reverses  Henry 
George's  "ground  principle"  and  taxes  land  only  when  under 
cultivation,  thereby  putting  a  certain  premium  upon  idleness! 
But  the  Cubans  are  not  ready  to  accept  a  reversal  of  this  un- 
just statute  at  the  hands  of  their  benefactors.  There  are  too 
many  circumstances  that  make  them  suspicious  of  a  reform 
so  radical.  Yet  could  this  be  done  at  once,  and  with  their  full 
acceptance  in  spirit,  they  would  be  much  closer  to  that  indus- 
trial revival  which  must  precede  prosperity. 

Some  reforms  in  the  judiciary  have  been  necessary  from  the 
first  days  of  our  administration,  but  they  have  not  been  easy 
of  accomplishment.  There  intervened  the  inevitable  and  al- 
most daily  conflict  between  the  civil  and  military  processes 
of  law.  General  Wood  has  already  done  much  to  obviate  this, 
stimulating  the  civil  procedure  and  narrowing  the  reach  of 
military  jurisdiction.  By  such  a  policy  he  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  islanders  to  a  remarkable  extent,  increasing  their 
admiring  affection  also  by  employing  Cubans  in  every  position 
possible,  even  in  his  own  offices  and  about  his  person.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  this  has  been  done  very  persistently  by  all 
officials  and  in  every  department  of  the  United  States'  Cuban 
government. 

The  lately  appointed  law-reform  commission  has  not  yet 
completed  its  task,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  its  most  radical 
innovations  will  be  the  establishment  of  police  correctional 
courts,  presided  over  by  salaried  judges,  and  the  acceleration 
of  judicial  processes  so  that  justice  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  may  be  meted  out  with  less  delay  than  under  the  old 
dragging  system  instituted  by  Spain. 

Before  quitting  a  necessarily  incomplete  summary  of  what 
arbitrary  power  humanely  directed  has  done  in  a  short  time 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  Cuban  life,  it  is 
fitting  to  add  that  public  roads  and  works,  which  were  indeed 
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the  Siunmum  bonum  of  executive  genius  under  the  Spanish 
dynasty,  are  still  receiving  their  share  of  attention;  that  the 
department  of  agriculture,  which  must  also  fulfil  the  duties 
of  a  bureau  of  labor,  is  well  equipped,  although  severely  handi- 
capped by  chaotic  conditions  in  the  country  as  well  as  by  an 
apparent  brief  tenure  of  office  where  time  is  required  to  show 
results;  and  that  inspectors  of  forestry  have  been  appointed 
from  every  province  to  guard  the  depleted  timber  resources 
and  inaugurate  the  rehabilitation  of  the  forests  and  fruit- 
groves  destroyed  in  the  conflicts  of  late  years.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  crowd  the  vital  subject  of  the  educational  move- 
ment and  reform  into  line  with  these  more  material  questions, 
but  leave  it  for  separate  treatment. 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  some  older  nation,  better 
versed  in  protectorates  and  colonial  administration,  would  have 
done  for  these  people  more  than  we  have  in  certain  lines;  but 
at  least  we  have  thus  far  sown  no  seed  to  bear  fruitage  of 
humiliation  in  years  to  come.  An  American  can  scarcely  walk 
through  the  streets  of  the  "regenerated"  cities  of  Cuba  without 
feeling  a  thrill  of  unselfish  gratification  at  the  cleansing  effect, 
physical  and  moral,  of  the  United  States  government  upon  a 
country  needing  both  for  centuries.  Having  bestowed  emanci- 
pation from  tyranny  first,  and  cleanliness  next,  ability  for  self- 
government  will  follow  if  it  be  in  our  power  to  endow  the 
people  with  it ;  and  the  climax  can  then  come  in  complete  free- 
dom and  right  of  uncompelled  choice  as  to  their  own  mode  of 
national  existence. 

Let  no  one  infer,  from  this  presentation  of  the  more  hope- 
ful aspect  of  the  question,  that  all  the  good  seeds  are  supposed 
to  be  sown  and  the  harvest  soon  to  be  golden  and  abundant. 
Far  more  remains  to  be  done  than  we  could  accomplish  in  many 
times  the  period  allotted  to  our  rule  here.  Railroads  are  to 
be  built,  mines  opened,  native  crops  and  fruits  cultivated  with 
more  studious  attention,  new  industries  inaugurated,  natural 
resources  developed  in  new  lines  and  economized  and  guarded 
in  the  old ; — all  of  which  should  be  done  by  native  or  natural- 
ized labor  under  intelligent  direction.     Mere  adventurers  from 
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Most  of  their  loans  are  for  five  dollars  each.  This  company 
is  trying  to  reach  the  ideal  of  the  Pawners'  Bank;  namely, 
for  the  poor  to  borrow  money  on  personal  property  of  all  kinds 
on  reasonable  terms.  The  loans  are  for  four  months  at  one- 
half  per  cent,  per  month. 

The  Workingmen's  Association  received  its  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on  March  8,  1888.  This 
organization  was  also  formed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  per- 
sons to  borrow  money  on  furniture  and  other  personal  property 
at  low  rates.  It  was  designed  that  they  should  transact  busi- 
ness, conducted  economically,  at  the  very  lowest  rate  that  would 
yield  a  fair  return  upon  the  capital  invested.  One  per  cent,  a 
month  was  fixed  as  the  interest  rate,  and  with  each  payment 
of  interest  the  payment  of  an  instalment  of  the  principal  equal 
to  five  per  cent,  of  the  loan  was  demanded :  thus  encouraging 
borrowers  to  save  and  pay  off  the  loan.  Loans  have  been  re- 
paid very  fast,  averaging  from  half  a  year  to  a  year  in  dura- 
tion. When  illness  or  misfortune  comes  the  company  relaxes 
its  demands  and  gives  time  until  circumstances  shall  improve. 
Besides  the  interest  at  one  per  cent,  a  month,  an  additional 
charge  is  made  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses  in  investigating 
and  recording  mortgage.  Loans  are  made  on  furniture  and 
household  effects,  insurance  policies,  indorsed  notes,  etc.,  but 
seldom  on  jewelry.  Each  applicant  is  questioned  with  great 
care  and  fills  out  a  blank  application,  giving  present  residence, 
previous  residence,  and  business  references,  and  deposits  thirty- 
five  cents.  The  company  has  of  course  met  with  some  losses. 
Loans  on  horses,  boats,  pictures,  and  druggists'  sundries  have 
proved  unfortunate;  but,  as  a  rule,  furniture  has  been  re- 
deemed. As  the  loan,  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  purchase 
price,  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  furniture, 
there  is  a  strong  inclination  to  pay. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Greer  started  a  loan  association  in  New 
York,  and  out  of  this  the  Provident  Loan  Society  was  organ- 
ized to  give  aid,  on  a  strictly  business  basis,  by  the  loan  of 
money  at  one  per  cent,  per  month,  or  one-third  the  legal  charge 
made  by  pawnbrokers.     As  a  rule,  money  is  loaned  on  jewelry 
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and  other  articles  representing  large  value  in  small  bulk.  Re- 
ports of  this  association  state  that  those  who  obtain  loans  are 
rarely  found  on  the  records  of  charitable  institutions,  but  are 
self-supporting  persons  that  desire  to  tide  over  periods  of  mis- 
fortune or  illness.  The  work  is  preventive  rather  than  chari- 
table. Less  than  two  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  the  loans  made 
in  1896  remained  unpaid  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  society 
started  with  a  capital  of  $136,000.  In  1896  over  28,218  loans 
were  made,  averaging  about  twenty  dollars  each. 

The  moral  influence  of  these  institutions  is  one  of  order, 
as  proved  by  the  number  of  pledges  redeemed  during  the  year. 
There  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  such  institutions  foster  thrift- 
less habits  among  the  poor.  Those  who  want  to  get  rid  of 
stolen  property  will  still  go  to  the  pawnshop,  but  persons  that 
need  a  temporary  loan  to  help  them  through  a  period  of  en- 
forced idleness  are  greatly  benefited  by  wisely-managed  asso- 
ciations. When  citizens  undertake  a  duty  of  this  kind  it  is  not 
significant  alone  because  of  the  philanthropic  value  of  the  act 
but  because  of  the  broader  aspect.  The  competition  of  these 
societies  may  eventually  reduce  the  number  of  pawnshops. 

Another  value  in  all  these  experiments  lies  in  the  example 
they  set  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  Whittier  Home,  a 
university  settlement  in  Jersey  City,  has  begun  to  loan  small 
sums  on  chattel  mortgages  on  furniture,  believing  that  it  i 
better  charity  to  lend  in  a  business  way  than  to  give  in  a  senti- 
men'Jil  spirit. 

To  test  the  matter  in  a  practical  way,  an  interesting  experi- 
ment is  carried  on  in  New  York  City  in  connection  with  some 
of  the  churches.  The  business  of  loaning  money  is  cond  "ted 
by  me.i  familiar  with  the  wants  of  the  working-people,  and 
with  the  belief  that  people  living  in  flats  and  small  apartments 
are  just  as  much  in  need  of  occasional  aid  in  the  way  of  loans 
as  the  business  man  who  goes  to  his  banker.  It  is  said  by 
objectors  that  the  requirement  of  these  benevolent  loan  associ- 
ations of  a  recommendation  from  some  charitable  organization 
may  exclude  the  drunkard  and  spendthrift  but  cannot  prevent 
pawning  for  a  "spree."     There  is  also  raised  the  plea  that  the 
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societies'  requirement  thrusts  in  the  face  of  an  applicant  the 
fact  that  he  is  a  recipient  of  charity,  and  that  sensitiveness 
rather  than  unworthiness  may  deter  people  from  applying. 
These  cases  are,  however,  rare;  and  the  success  of  loan  and 
saving  associations  clearly  disproves  the  allegation  that  small 
borrowers  are  as  a  rule  dishonest. 

The  West  is  never  behindhand  in  its  endeavor  for  the  miti- 
gation of  the  evils  of  society.  Recently  a  number  of  charitable 
women  in  Chicago  organized  a  loan  association  on  a  small  scale. 
The  capital  is  furnished  by  contributors,  who  give  from  ten 
to  five  dollars  annually.  Loans  are  made  in  a  business-like 
manner,  the  borrower  giving  his  note,  countersigned  by  a  re- 
sponsible guarantor ;  but  the  note  does  not  bear  interest.  Ow- 
ing to  the  association's  small  capital,  loans  are  limited  to  ten 
dollars  and  are  payable  in  weekly  instalments.  In  the  event 
of  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause,  extensions  are  granted. 
The  managers  find  much  encouragement  in  the  attitude  of  the 
men  and  women  borrowing  money.  A  spirit  of  pride  has  been 
inspired  by  this  opportunity  of  borrowing  money  for  tempo- 
rary relief  in  an  honorable  way. 

A  member  of  the  society,  summarizing  results  to  date,  finds 
that  there  are  those  clearly  defined  sets  of  conditions  where 
loans  may  be  successfully  substituted  for  alms.  The  first  is 
in  dealing  with  an  element  of  the  respectable  poor,  applying 
for  relief 'the  first  time:  very  destitute,  yet  with  a  future  not 
altogether  hopeless.  Here  is  a  chance  for  the  loan  association 
to  come  to  the  rescue.  It  will  at  once  relieve  distress  and  serve 
as  a  factor  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  A  second  class  are 
those  whose  only  idea  is  of  giving  and  taking;  to  such  a  class 
a  loan  is  welcomed  with  surprise  and  gratitude.  The  third 
class  includes  the  degenerate  poor,  who  expect  alms  as  their 
right.  Such  people  the  association  endeavors  to  help  by  try- 
ing to  make  them  sec  that  they  have  been  helped  to  reach  pau- 
perism by  the  alms  that  have  been  given  them. 

.Such  a  society  is  educative  and  uplifting,  and  deserves  en- 
couragement and  support.  The  great  marvel  of  modern  char- 
ity is  not  its  plenitude  but  its  ingenuity  in  devising  methods 
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a  paper  describing  the  name  and  headquarters  of  the  company 
and  other  details,  together  with  a  map  of  the  region  through 
which  the  road  is  to  pass;  also  the  capital,  number  of  shares, 
prospective  expenses  of  the  road,  and  names  of  the  originators. 
Furthermore,  the  originators  must  own  at  least  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  authorized  capital  of  the  corporation,  which  is  not 
allowed  to  issue  shares  until  the  general  government  grants  the 
charter.  If  the  government  finds,  after  a  close  examination, 
that  the  new  road  is  to  parallel  one  already  operating,  or  that 
the  region  does  not  demand  a  road,  it  may  not  issue  the  char- 
ter. In  case  the  corporation  does  not  begin  construction  within 
three  months  from  the  date  of  its  charter,  the  right  may  be 
forfeited ;  and  if  the  corporation  cannot  finish  the  construction 
within  the  prescribed  period  it  must  apply  to  the  government 
for  an  extension  of  time  at  least  two  months  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  time  limit,  or  the  charter  may  be  forfeited.  As  to 
the  gauge,  all  railroads  must  conform  to  the  law  of  1890,  which 
prescribes  three  feet  and  six  inches. 

After  granting  the  charter,  the  government,  through  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  acquires  the  necessary  grounds  and 
other  properties  and  gives  them  to  the  new  corporation.  Such 
possessions  include  lands  for  railroad  beds,  stations,  shops, 
warehouses,  buildings  for  employees,  etc.  The  corporation 
may  be  allowed  to  change  public  roads,  ditches,  canals,  and 
bridges  at  crossings,  but  the  cost  of  such  work  must  be  borne 
by  the  railroad  company.  In  case  the  corporation  has  not  fin- 
ished the  construction  within  the  time  limit,  the  government 
may  cither  compel  the  forfeiture  of  the  charter  or  sell  the  prop- 
erty by  auction  and  allow  the  purchaser  to  complete  the 
construction.  After  completion  the  road-beds,  bridges,  and 
rolling-stock  must  be  examined  by  government  inspectors,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  department  of  communications,  and  the 
road  cannot  be  operated  without  the  official  sanction  of  the 
chief  of  the  railroad  bureau.  If  the  new  company  operates  the 
road  without  the  approval  of  the  bureau  chief,  or  runs  trains 
after  being  condemned  by  government  inspectors,  operations 
shall  be  directly  suspended  and  the  earnings  thereof  confis* 
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cated.  If  the  corporation  is  found  practising  any  irregulari- 
ties, or  wilfully  breaking  any  portion  of  the  railroad  acts,  the 
railroad  bureau  may  undertake  the  operation  of  the  road,  and 
the  loss  or  gain  shall  be  charged  against  the  corjwration. 

The  government  has  the  right  to  build  telegraph  lines  along 
any  road,  and  in  return  the  railroad  may  use  a  portion  of  the 
government  telegraph  posts  and  stretch  wires  for  its  own  use. 
The  government  has  also  the  right  to  buy  a  portion  of  the  sta- 
tion ground  of  any  private  railroad  for  military  or  other  pur- 
poses. The  private  railroad  niust  furnish,  free  of  charge,  part 
of  the  station  ground  or  building  for  mail  and  telegraph 
service. 

Railroad  control  properly  belongs  to  the  Cabinet,  but  the 
specific  supervisory  power  is  given  to  the  department  of  com- 
nmnications,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  wars  and 
other  national  emergencies.  A  law  was  passed  in  1894  creat- 
ing the  railroad  council,  whose  duty  is  to  investigate  and  dis- 
cuss general  matters  of  public  and  private  railroads  at  the 
request  of  the  minister  of  communications  and  recommend  rem- 
edies. When  the  government  created  the  railroad  council,  it 
was  argued  ( i )  that  the  railroad  Js  a  public  highway,  and  must 
partly  come  under  the  control  of  the  department  of  the  inte- 
rior; (2)  that  it  is  a  public  carrier,  and  must  partly  come  under 
the  control  of  the  department  of  communications;  (3)  that  it 
is,  especially  a  government  road,  financially  connected  with 
the  treasury  department,  and  must  be  supervised  by  that  de- 
partment ;  and  (4)  that  it  is  more  or  less  related  to  commerce, 
war,  and  the  navy,  and  must  be  controlled  in  part  by  these 
departments.  The  members  were  selected  accordingly.  How- 
ever, the  direct  supervisory  power  is  given  to  the  minister  of 
communications,  and  two  railroad  bureaus  were  created — one 
for  the  management  of  government  roads  and  the  other  for  the 
control  of  private  lines.  The  controlling  bureau  examines  the 
rolling  stock,  road-beds,  bridges,  and  financial  condition,  etc., 
of  private  lines.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  bureau  chief  to 
compel  all  railroads  to  adopt  the  same  (or  similar)  methods  or 
systems  of  signals,  brakes,  pins,  fencing,  cattle-guards,  etc., 
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as  the  government  roads,  to  order  repairs  of  condemned 
bridges  and  tracks,  and  to  stop  trains  if  necessary.  He  pre- 
pares annual  reports  concerning  the  general  condition  of  all 
railways  and  sends  them  to  the  general  government. 

Almost  all  railroad  evils  are  economic ;  hence,  railroad  finan- 
cing should  be  closely  guarded  against  irregular  practises. 
Combinations,  pools,  rate  wars,  discriminations,  preferences, 
rebates,  drawbacks — all  have  financial  linings.  The  Japanese 
government,  foreseeing  such  evils,  enacted  an  elaborate  corpo- 
ration law  in  1890,  which  prescribes  what  shall  comprise  the 
railroad  capital  and  what  shall  be  considered  as  operating  ex- 
penses. The  paid-up  capital  must  be  kept  separate  from  the 
value  of  the  railroad  property. 

No  railroad  corporation  is  pennitted  to  increase  or  decrease 
its  capital  without  the  approval  of  the  controlling  bureau ;  but 
it  may  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
the  paid-up  capital.  It  is  perhaps  unjust  so  to  limit  the 
amount,  for  a  paying  road  may  be  worth  three  or  four  times 
its  paid-up  capital,  and  in  that  case  the  law  practically  allows 
the  company  to  borrow  only  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  its 
resources :  while  some  corporations  may  not  be  worth  one-half 
of  their  paid-up  capital. 

A  dividend  of  a  railroad  corporation  shall  not  be  paid  until 
one-twentieth  of  the  net  earnings*of  the  same  shall  have  been 
set  aside  as  a  surplus  fund,  and  all  interest  charges  shall  have 
been  paid,  if  it  is  mortgaged.  The  dividend  shall  be  alike  upon 
all  equal  shares,  no  discrimination  being  allowed. 

All  railroads  are  required  to  report  to  tlie  controlling  bureau 
concerning  their  financial  and  general  conditions  within  forty 
days  from  the  end  of  each  fiscal  period,  and  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration must  be  shown  to  and  approved  by  the  auditor-general 
at  least  once  a  year.  The  corporation  is  also  subject  to  annual  in- 
spection by  the  controller  of  the  treasury.  It  must  keep  books 
stating  the  general  business  conditions  for  the  examination  of 
shareholders.  When  persons  representing  one-fifth  or  more 
of  the  shares  apply  to  the  court  where  the  general  business 
office  of  the  corporation  is  located,  the  court  may  appoint  ofii- 
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pathetic,  what  shall  we  think  of  the  spectacle  of  children 
being  sent  to  school,  literally  to  have  their  hands  tied,  only  to 
be  thrown  out  upon  the  world  where  their  first  and  most  im- 
portant relation  is  that  to  tangible  things? 

With  such  thoughts  in  mind  we  can  appreciate  the  claims  of 
the  manual  training  school  as  an  important  factor  in  mental 
development.  Every  faculty  of  the  mind  is  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation through  exercise  and  comparison.  If  we  wish  to 
sharpen  the  memory,  we  memorize;  if  to  measure  distances 
by  the  eye,  we  attempt  to  estimate  them.  But  every  such 
increase  of  mental  capacity  must  be  gained  by  comparing  re- 
sults attained  with  results  wished  for— or,  in  general  terms, 
the  actual  with  the  ideal. 

In  every  person,  no  matter  what  the  age  or  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion, we  find  a  creative  tendency,  an  instinct,  we  may  say, 
which  through  the  agency  of  matter  strives  to  proclaim  its 
divine  kinship.  This  is  seen  notably  in  the  case  of  children: 
activity  and  mental  alertness  are  perhaps  their  most  marked 
characteristics.  It  may  be,  to  speak  figuratively,  that  each 
faculty  has  an  intuition  that  inactivity  means  atrophy  and 
death,  and  that  to  satisfy  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
exercise  or  use  of  the  faculties  is  enjoined.  The  power  to 
make  thoughts  is  itself  weakened  by  every  neglect  of  thought- 
expression.  This  is  the  point  of  application  of  the  forces  of 
the  new  education.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  compelling 
element  comes  not  from  the  side  of  the  teacher:  it  is  entirely 
from  the  side  of  the  pupil. 

But  in  order  to  make  the  expression  exactly  correspond  with 
the  thought,  the  muscles  that  move  the  tongue  and  the  hand 
(our  only  avenues  of  expression)  must  be  correctly  glided. 
Every  one  has  realized  at  one  time  or  another  that  a  tool  in 
the  hand  is  incapable  of  directing  itself;  not  even  the  muscles 
can  of  themselves  act  in  any  particular  direction.  Back  of 
every  muscular  action  must  be  the  mind,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  a  certain  mental  quality  upon  the  extent  of  which 
depends  the  power  of  realizing  the  complete  thought-expres- 
sion.   Thus,  in  order  to  make  this  expression  in  wood-joinery, 
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care  in  reasoning  and  accuracy  in  measurement  are  necessary. 
If  the  desired  result  is  a  bit  of  ornate  carving,  imagination  and 
sympathy  with  Nature  are  essential  factors.  If  a  piece  of  cold 
metal  is  to  be  wrought  into  shape  at  the  vise  or  in  the  lathe, 
the  unavoidable  slowness  of  the  operation  requires  patience 
and  perseverance.  If  the  thought  is  to  take  the  shape  of  a 
piece  of  forged  metal,  promptness  and  decision — the  necessity 
of  "striking  while  the  iron  is  hot" — is  an  evident  requisite. 

No  one  will  suppose,  however,  that,  with  all  the  care  and 
judgment  a  pupil  can  bring  to  his  work,  the  result  of  his 
efforts  will  always  be  satisfactory  to  himself.  In  fact,  to  every 
live  soul  stretching  out  to  attain  perfection  the  result  achieved 
always  falls  short  of  the  ideal.  The  first  efforts  of  the  pupil 
are  usually,  if  not  always,  failures;  but  in  his  appreciation  of 
his  own  shortcomings  there  is  being  constantly  driven  home 
to  him  the  necessity  of  being,  as  the  case  may  be,  more  alert, 
more  patient,  more  careful,  more  logical,  br  more  prompt.  He 
is  forced  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  proverb  about  time  and 
tide,  and  that  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  The  very  desire  to  express  a  thought  in  the  con- 
crete compels  the  exercise  of  these  mental  qualities.  It  will 
be  further  seen  that  with  every  attempt  to  make  an  achieve- 
ment surpass  a  previous  one,  these  qualities  are  called  upon, 
and  in  their  continued  exercise  will  be  strengthened  and  put 
in  readiness  to  meet  a  more  advanced  problem.  — 

All  this  may  readily  be  granted,  and  yet  the  vital  point  is  to 
follow.  No  person  that  has  learned  the  lessons  of  attention, 
concentration,  correct  reasoning,  accuracy,  neatness,  perse- 
verance, and  decision  by  working  in  concrete  materials  will 
make  use  of  these  lessons  only  in  the  school-room,  nor  merely 
when  working  in  clay,  wood,  or  iron.  The  boy  whose  habit 
is  carefully  to  examine,  step  by  step,  each  stage  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  dovetailed  box,  for  instance,  will  carr^  this  habit  of 
analyzing  and  logically  putting  two  and  two  together  into  every 
walk  of  life.  He  also  that  has  felt  the  exultation  as  each  step 
in  his  construction  of  the  steam-engine  was  completed,  and  the 
engine  justified  its  creation  and  proved  the  correctness  of  his 
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reasoning  by  actually  running,  in  the  new-bom  confidence  of 
his  powers  of  achievement  is  not  likely  to  shrink  from  an 
undertaking  through  imagined  incompetency.  And  with  this 
respect  for  himself  as  a  creator  there  comes  to  him  naturally 
a  high  regard  for  intelligent  labor.  In  his  eyes  the  stigma 
that  slavery-cursed  centuries  have  put  upon  the  toiler  van- 
ishes, and  in  its  place  there  comes  to  him  a  dawning  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  and  dignity  of  every  manner  of  expressing 
the  God-like  attributes  of  man. 

The  value  of  manual  training  as  a  factor  in  general  mental 
development  deserves  emphasis  on  account  of  a  widespread 
notion  that  such  training  is  of  importance  only  to  those  who 
intend  to  follow  mechanical  pursuits.  The  opposition  to 
manual  training  was  at  first  based  upon  its  supposed  inappli- 
cability to  any  line  of  activity.  It  is  now  admitted  to  be  of 
value,  but,  according  to  an  idea  that  still  finds  expression,  not 
to  those  who  are  not  prospective  artisans.  As  well  might 
we  recommend  physical  culture  only  to  would-be  pugilists. 
It  is  asserted  with  a  confidence  grown  from  hundreds  of  suc- 
cessful mental  demonstrations  that  a  system  of  mental  train- 
ing through  the  hand  and  eye  is  as  helpful  to  the  lawyer  and 
physician,  the  statesman  and  the  priest,  as  it  is  to  the  car- 
penter or  sculptor.  There  is  no  mental  organ  of  banking,  no 
"bump'*  of  tinsmithing.  A  mental  quality  developed  through 
the  agency  of  a  certain  craft  does  not  lie  dormant  nor  wait 
until  the  identical  kind  of  work  rouses  it  to  renewed  activity. 
To  be  specific,  the  lessons  of  economy  and  correct  reasoning 
that  have  been  learned  at  the  tinner's  bench  are  not  to  be  de- 
spised in  the  counting-room. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  not  forget  how  the  influence  of  a 
pupil's  experiences  of  things  and  processes  clears  up  his  ideas 
of  the  universe  and  puts  him  in  better  mental  accord  with 
Nature.  One  who  has  been  compelled  to  submit  all  problems 
to  the  test  of  reason,  and  who  sees  definite  results  always  fol- 
lowing from  definite  causes,  will  never  doubt  the  invariability 
of  the  laws  of  being;  for  with  every  "question  put  to  Nature" 
the  certainty  of  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect  receives  new 
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confirmation.  A  child  whose  mind  has  been  unfolded  along 
such  lines  will  never  be  a  pessimist,  nor  will  he  ever  be  guilty 
of  holding  the  "theoretically  this,  but  practically  that"  phi- 
losophy. 

Hope  for  humanity  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  educational 
processes  are  giving  more  and  more  attention  to  those  activities 
which  promote  the  power  to  think  clear  and  straight.  Only 
so  long  as  the  chronic  counsel-darkener  is  the  normal  product 
of  the  schools  will  the  strongholds  of  so-called  conservatism 
present  any  formidable  resistance  to  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. To  reach  the  heights  to  which  man's  soul  aspires,  the 
ladder  is  strong  and  ever  ready;  and  though  medieval  super- 
stition, clothed  in  the  garb  of  respectability  and  claiming  the 
voice  of  authority,  may  denounce  the  ascent  as  impossible  or 
impious,  those  who  have  followed  Truth  over  a  few  rungs  of 
the  ladder  may  rest  easy  in  the  thought  that  the  foothold  is 
secure  and  that  the  pathway  leads  inevitably  to  the  heart  of 
the  Infinite. 

Henry  W.  Hetzel. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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IT  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  positive  without  a  negative — 
no  virtue  without  a  corresponding  vice. 
The  power  of  communicating  thought  by  means  of  words, 
enabling  the  individual  to  act  on  the  formulated  experiences 
and  ideas  of  others,  is  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the 
process  of  civilization;  this  power  perverted,  however,  is  a 
retarding  agent  of  no  mean  significance. 

The  good  that  has  been  accomplished  by  thoughts  crystal- 
lized in  brief,  pointed  sentences  is  beyond  estimate;  yet,  if  we 
could  know  merely  the  financial  loss  occasioned  by  the  misuse 
of  these  forms,  we  would  turn  for  a  while  from  the  discussion 
of  industrial  and  political  problems  to  consider  a  few  simple 
combinations  of  words — false  in  whole  or  in  part,  yet  bearing 
the  stamp  of  truth  and  passing  unchallenged  from  lip  to  lip. 
If,  moreover,  we  could  realize  the  mental  inertia,  the  moral 
perversity,  the  social  detriment  caused  by  these  allies  of  evil, 
we  might,  perhaps,  set  a  stricter  guard  over  ourselves  con- 
cerning them,  and  think  it  a  part  of  altruism  to  oppose  their 
acceptance  by  others. 

Maxims  passing  freely  in  society  acquire  credit  because  of 
their  currency.  What  is  generally  said  is  taken  for  common 
sense,  and  is  usually  accepted  without  question.  So  it  hap- 
pens that  maxims,  seeming  to  express  the  general  opinion, 
become  rules  of  conduct.  We  imitate  our  fellows  both  con- 
sciously and  unconsciously;  and  to  imitation,  working  upon 
the  material  stored  in  words,  is  due  in  large  measure  the  tend- 
ency of  the  individual  to  shape  his  conduct  by  the  standard 
of  others.  Conscience,  unworthily  yielding  to  custom,  at- 
tempts justification  by  throwing  responsibility  on  society. 
The  Danbury  News  man  said,  "They  all  do  it,"  and  the  sig- 
nificance of  that  expression  has  been  broadened  until  it  serves 
not  only  to  excuse  but  to  incite  misconduct  and  even  crime. 

Proverbial  workers  of  iniquity  assume  various  and  effective 
disguises.      Most  of  them  come  to  us  in  some  semblance  of 
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The  most  important  changes  made  by  the  United  States  in 
the  financial  administration  of  Cuba  are  these — in  regard  to 
customs  and  the  methods  of  disbursing  the  same.  It  is  not 
necessary  at  this  point  to  go  into  the  details;  but  it  may  be 
well  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  every  cent  taken  in  here  is 
devoted  strictly  to  Cuba  and  the  Cubans  nationally. 

The  postal  service  of  the  island  is  now  excellent.  The  rural 
mail  delivery  is  looked  after  with  a  thoroughness  that  amazes 
the  unsophisticated  dwellers  in  swamps  and  chapparals.  But 
in  this  department  a  large  deficit  is  found,  to  be  supplied  from 
more  fortunate  sources;  for,  with  monthly  returns  of  only 
$16,000  or  $17,000,  there  is  a  necessary  monthly  expenditure 
of  some  $50,000. 

The  present  excellent  organization  of  the  native  police  force 
of  the  island  is  an  added  example  of  a  liberal  and  far-sighted 
policy,  and  throws  some  light  upon  the  question  of  how  the 
United  States  has  been  able  in  the  last  few  months  to  reduce 
her  garrisoning  force  from  16,000  soldiers  to  something  less 
than  7,000.  This  has  been  done  so  easily  and  quietly  that 
many  army  men  themselves  are  ignorant  of  it,  as  are  nearly 
all  the  Cubans.  Before  the  days  of  American  occupation,  a 
small  and  incompetent  police  force  existed  in  the  cities  and 
larger  towns;  but  a  rural  constabulary,  though  greatly  needed, 
was  unknown.  To-day  the  "rural  guards,"  of  native  young 
men  selected  with  much  care  and  discrimination,  constitute  the 
good  right  arm  of  law  and  order  in  the  country  districts;  while 
in  the  cities  the  heavy  police  force,  altogether  Cuban,  is  set- 
tling down,  after  the  first  months  of  reckless  shooting  and  in- 
judicious clubbing,  into  a  body  far  more  attentive  and  efficient 
than  one  would  have  believed  a  year  and  a  half  ago  they  could 
be  molded  into. 

"Are  the  Cuban  municipalities  self-supporting  since  the 
war?"  is  a  question  I  often  hear.  In  the  broadest  sense,  yes. 
For  municipalities  are  everything  here,  corresponding  more 
nearly  to  our  townships.  But  municipal  organization  in  the 
island  is  clumsy  and  cumbersome,  and  already  in  Havana  they 
are  trying  to  formulate  something  simpler  and  more  effective. 
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Other  reforms  are  drifting  to  these  people.  For  us  to  try 
to  hasten  some  of  them  arbitrarily  would  only  retard  them. 
Foremost  in  this  class  may  be  counted  the  transfer  tax,  the 
census  or  ninety-nine-year  tax,  and  the  land  tax.  The  last 
arrests  the  attention.  Think  of  a  country  that  reverses  Henry 
George's  "ground  principle"  and  taxes  land  only  when  under 
cultivation,  thereby  putting  a  certain  premium  upon  idleness! 
But  the  Cubans  are  not  ready  to  accept  a  reversal  of  this  un- 
just statute  at  the  hands  of  their  benefactors.  There  are  too 
many  circumstances  that  make  them  suspicious  of  a  reform 
so  radical.  Yet  could  this  be  done  at  once,  and  with  their  full 
acceptance  in  spirit,  they  would  be  much  closer  to  that  indus- 
trial revival  which  must  precede  prosperity. 

Some  reforms  in  the  judiciary  have  been  necessary  from  the 
first  days  of  our  administration,  but  they  have  not  been  easy 
of  accomplishment.  There  intervened  the  inevitable  and  al- 
most daily  conflict  between  the  civil  and  military  processes 
of  law.  General  Wood  has  already  done  much  to  obviate  this, 
stimulating  the  civil  procedure  and  narrowing  the  reach  of 
military  jurisdiction.  By  such  a  policy  he  has  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  islanders  to  a  remarkable  extent,  increasing  their 
admiring  affection  also  by  employing  Cubans  in  every  position 
possible,  even  in  his  own  offices  and  about  his  person.  It  should 
be  remarked  that  this  has  been  done  very  persistently  by  all 
officials  and  in  every  department  of  the  United  States'  Cuban 
government. 

The  lately  appointed  law-reform  commission  has  not  yet 
completed  its  task,  but  it  is  well  understood  that  its  most  radical 
innovations  will  be  the  establishment  of  police  correctional 
courts,  presided  over  by  salaried  judges,  and  the  acceleration 
of  judicial  processes  so  that  justice  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases  may  be  meted  out  with  less  delay  than  under  the  old 
dragging  system  instituted  by  Spain. 

Before  quitting  a  necessarily  incomplete  summary  of  what 
arbitrary  power  humanely  directed  has  done  in  a  short  time 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  Cuban  life,  it  is 
fitting  to  add  that  public  roads  and  works,  which  were  indeed 
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truth,  and  with  the  authority  of  long  continued  public  ap- 
proval. Remove  the  mask  from  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy," 
and  its  subtle  hypocrisy  is  evident.  Honesty  is  right,  not  "pol- 
icy"; yet  this  counterfeit  of  truth  has  passed  for  generations. 
Perhaps  more  dangerous  than  this,  because  of  the  element  of 
truth  it  contains,  is  the  self-sufficient  assertion  that  "Man  is 
the  creature  of  environment."  It  acts  as  a  salve  to  conscience, 
and  exerts  a  deadening  influence  upon  just  ambition.  I  am 
what  I  am  because  my  surroundings  have  made  me  so.  I 
should  like  to  be  something  better,  but  I  am  "the  slave  of  cir- 
cumstance," and  it  would  be  useless  to  struggle  against  my 
bonds.  "All  things  come  to  him  who  waits" — ^perhaps  some- 
thing may  come  to  me;  if  not,  "what  can't  be  cured  must  be 
endured,"  and  I  may  as  well  "let  well  enough  alone."  So  the 
victim  of  masquerading  half-truths  reasons  mechanically,  not 
realizing  that  man  can  react  upon  his  environment ;  that  many 
desirable  things  have  to  be  gone  after;  that  what  cannot  be 
cured  may  be  alleviated,  and  that  "well  enough"  means  the 
best  that  is  within  the  attainment  of  reasonable  effort. 

Possibly  there  has  never  been  a  more  efficient  aider  and 
abettor  of  the  crime  of  embezzlement  than  the  insipid  joke 
about  the  cashier  going  to  Canada.  That  idea,  now  somewhat 
trite,  it  is  hoped,  once  had  such  wide  circulation  that  it  seemed 
to  be  generally  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  a  cashier 
would  embezzle  and  leave  the  country.  Less  in  rank  but  equal 
in  iniquity,  reminding  one  of  Shakespeare's  man  who  "smiles 
and  smiles  and  is  a  villain  still,"  there  is  an  apparently  insig- 
nificant expression  that  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  making 
one  kind  of  theft  respectable.  One  who  would  not  even  think 
of  doing  a  thing  so  criminal  as  to  pick  a  dollar  from  your 
pocket  will  unblushingly  leave  your  property  without  making 
just  payment  for  its  use,  and  smilingly  say  that  "It  is  cheaper 
to  move  than  to  pay  rent."  The  criminality  of  a  still  worse 
kind  of  theft,  perhaps  the  worst,  is  obscured  by  the  satire  that 
enormous  theft  is  successful  finance.  He  who,  driven  by  the 
pangs  of  hunger  or  despair,  steals  a  loaf  of  bread  is  a  con- 
temptible thief  worthy  of  imprisonment ;  but  he  whose  theft  is 
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counted  by  six  figures  is  a  financier  worthy  of  respect  and 
admiration.     What  mockery  of  justice  and  reason! 

Some  of  these  maxims  are  so  individual,  so  half-human  in 
their  power  to  do  evil,  that  one  can  hardly  avoid  personifying 
them.  "Every  man  has  his  price"  is  clearly  the  bosom  friend 
of  bribery  and  corruption;  "Dead  men  tell  no  tales"  is  par- 
ticeps  criminis  in  many  a  foul  murder;  and  "Every  man  must 
sow  his  wild  oats"  is  the  agent  of  vice — the  enemy  of  youth. 
Thus  we  might  go  on  calling  criminals  to  account;  in  many 
cases,  however,  all  that  seems  necessary  is  to  direct  attention 
to  them  in  some  especial  manner.  So  we  will  begin  here  a 
new  Rogues'  Gallery,  with  a  few  familiar  faces  that  deserve  a 
prominent  place  and  a  good  light : 

"Every  one  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost." 

'*When  you  are  in  Rome,  you  must  do  as  the  Romans  do." 

"Friendship  is  a  matter  of  streets." 

"A  bad  beginning  makes  a  good  ending." 

"The  end  justifies  the  means." 

"Money  makes  the  mare  go." 

"The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed." 

"Stolen  sweets  are  sweetest." 

"The  devil  is  not  so  black  as  he's  painted." 

"Get  all  you  can,  and  keep  all  you  gtt'* 

"Never  judge  by  appearances." 

"One  may  as  well  be  hanged  for  an  old  sheep  as  a  lamb." 

"Do  others,  or  they'll  do  you." 

He  who  knowingly  passes  counterfeit  coin  is  a  criminal 
against  society;  and  he  who  knowingly  passes  counterfeit 
truth  cannot  be  held  guiltless. 

Arthur  H.  Holmes. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich, 


THE   ETHICS   OF  CRIMINOLOGY. 
I.    Restitution  to  Victims  of  Crime. 

THE  progress  of  civilization  has  modified  the  penology  of 
nations.  Justice  was  anciently  conceived  to  be  embodied 
in  the  prescription,  "An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  life  for  a  life."  More 
modernly  the  sacredness  of  property  was  so  exaggerated  that 
petty  larceny  was  rewarded  with  the  death  penalty  in  the  most 
enlightened  nation  of  Europe.  A  higher  estimate  of  the  value 
of  human  life,  the  rise  of  the  democracy,  and  the  broadening 
of  human  sympathy,  as  attested  by  a  thousand  philanthropic 
movements  and  institutions,  have  combined  to  temper  the  rigors 
of  retributive  justice. 

Society,  furthermore,  has  become  conscious  in  some  degree 
of  its  own  responsibility  for  the  misdeeds  of  its  members,  and 
a  recognition  of  the  influence  of  heredity  argues  strongly  with 
candid  minds  for  lenity  to  the  depraved.  So  multipotent,  in- 
deed, is  heredity  now  thought  to  be  in  shaping  and  limiting 
the  individual  that  nothing  short  of  Omniscience  can  mark  a 
boundary  and  say:  Here  transmission  ends  and  there  purely 
individual  choice  begins ;  at  this  point  necessity  stops  and  now 
responsibility  reigns.  If  we  accept  what  may  be  called  the  ex- 
treme view  of  hereditary  influence,  we  shall  be  constrained  to 
believe  that  penalty  for  crime  is  justifiable  only  as  a  deterrent. 

Despite  the  fact  that  penalties  are  still  graded  in  supposed 
correspondence  with  the  quality  of  offenses,  the  punitive 
principle,  as  such,  has  been  largely  eliminated  from  law  and 
practise.  Torture  is  tabooed  and  the  whipping-post  has  at 
last  been  abolished  almost  everywhere.  Indeed,  the  health  and 
comfort  of  prisoners  are  aims  now  quite  essential  to  good  re- 
pute in  prison  management.  Needless  humiliation,  even,  is 
avoided,  and  the  death  penalty  is  inflicted  with  growing  aver- 
sion to  display  and  all  unnecessary  suffering. 

Beyond  the  bare  necessity  of  restraining  evil  doers  of  their 
misused  freedom  and  the  supposed  deterrence  of  others  thereby 
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from  criminal  courses,  the  aim  of  enlightened  society  is  re- 
formatory. The  prisoner  while  incarcerated  is,  if  possible,  to 
be  so  wrought  over  by  education,  industrial  training,  and  re- 
ligious influence  a^  to  develop  any  latent  moral  quality  he  may 
Bpssess  and  fit  him  to  become  a  safe  and  useful  member  of 
^♦he  community  at  large.  This  is  commendable.  To  reclaim 
the  criminal  is  to  prevent  crime  and  enrich  society,  and  society 
.  should  use  al^means  available  to  this  end,  the  pursuit  of  which 
scores  a  high-water  mark  of  advancing  civilization. 

But  in  all  this  merciful  and  wise  modification  of  the  laws 
relating  to  criminality,  one  class,  intimately  concerned  therein, 
appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  namely,  the  victims  of  crime. 
What  has  the  law  declared,  or  philanthropy  even  suggested,  as 
a  means  of  affirmative  justice  to  the  sufferers  from  outbreaking 
wickedness?  If  they  are  very  poor  they  can,  of  course,  appeal 
to  the  charitable  institutions  for  aid,  and  if  they  are  sick  or 
injured  the  hospitals,  if  there  are  any  within  reach,  may  be 
open  to  them — but  in  neither  case  because  they  are  the  victims 
of  robbery,  deceit,  or  violence.  The  same  relief  is  available 
for  others.  Let  us  invoke  a  few  illustrations — ^already  too 
common. 

A  workman  on  his  way  home  on  Saturday  night,  with  his 
week's  or  more  wages  in  his  pocket,  is  set  upon  by  a  gang  of 
roughs,  so  beaten  as  to  unfit  him  for  work  for  a  week  or  two,  if 
no  worse,  and  his  money,  all  he  possesses,  taken  from  him  to  be 
spent  in  dissipation.  The  authorities,  if  informed,  will  take 
him  home  or  to  a  hospital ;  they  may  furnish  him  with  medical 
attendance  and  his  family  with  food,  if  asked;  and  they  will 
endeavor  to  arrest  the  offenders  and  fine  or  send  them  to  jail 
for  brief  terms.  And  ther^  society,  as  voiced  in  the  law,  seems 
to  think  that  its  responsibility  ends. 

It  is  right  to  imprison  the  robbers  for  the  reasons  heretofore 
adverted  to,  if  no  others ;  but  their  incarceration  is  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  injured  workman,  except  as  it  may  gratify  a 
childish  thirst  for  revenge.  It  does  not  restore  his  stolen 
money,  or  compensate  him  for  his  time  lost  from  work.  Is  it 
not  a  necessary  part  of  even-handed  justice  that  such  amends 
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should  be  made  ?  Even  when  fines  are  collected  no  part  thereof 
is  paid  to  the  injured  parties.  How  can  we  call  that  justice 
which  deals  only  with  one  side  of  a  case,  making  no  effort  to 
award  recompense  for  loss  or  injury  to  those  in  whose  persons 
society  has  been  outraged  and  its  laws  contemned  ?  Is  not  such 
a  system  halting,  fragmentary,  and  incomplete? 

A  civil  suit  under  the  circumstances  above  supposed,  which 
are  very  common,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  offenders  have  no 
visible  resources  but  their  ability  to  labor,  while  the  workman 
has  neither  time  nor  means  to  spend  in  a  legal  fight.  Should 
not  such  conditions  be  provided  for?  I  ^do  not  think  we  are 
justified  in  assuming,  as  society  seems  to  have  done  heretofore, 
that  no  such  provision  is  possible. 

The  thieves  once  in  confinement  are  set  to  work.  Under  in- 
telligent management,  prisoners  employed,  either  at  indoor 
trades  or  on  public  works,  are  easily  made  to  earn  considerably 
more  than  the  full  cost  of  their  detention  and  support.  This 
is  shown  in  police-court  cases  where  the  culprits  are  jailed  to 
work  out  fines.  In  some  prisons  this  profit,  or  a  part  of  it,  is 
regularly  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  convict  and  paid  to  him 
on  his  release.  Let  us  then  empower  and  require  the  courts,  in 
a  well-defined  class  of  cases,  to  reimburse  the  victims  of  rob- 
bery, where  the  stolen  property  is  not  recovered,  and  of  as- 
sault, and  to  sentence  offenders  for  terms  of  sufficient  duration 
to  provide  the  funds  for  such  purposes  out  of  the  value  of 
their  prison  labor.  If  the  criminals  in  some  cases  are  not  ap- 
prehended at  once  they  are  pretty  sure  to  be  caught  eventually, 
and  the  increased  responsibility  herein  advocated  would  tend 
to  greater  vigilance  in  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the  pursuit 
of  offenders.  But  delay  or  failure  in  that  respect  does  not  in- 
validate the  inherent  right  of  the  victim  to  reimbursement,  nor 
should  it — certainly  in  distressful  cases — ^hinder  the  process. 
The  first  duty  of  organized  society  is  to  prevent  disorder.  Pre- 
vention failing,  disorder  should  be  followed  by  enforced  repa- 
ration for  injury.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the  State  are 
morally  bound  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former,  and  should  be  so 
obligated  in  law. 
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A  guardian  or  trustee  embezzles  the  estate  committed  to  his 
charge.  If  after  discovery  he  is  possessed  of  accessible  means 
a  civil  suit  may  compel  restitution,  provided  always  that  the 
heirs  or  other  owners  have  the  means  with  which  to  proceed 
against  him ;  but  he  may  have  squandered  or  secreted  the  prop- 
erty, and  a  civil  suit  would  be  fruitless.  Proceeding  criminally 
the  State  may  imprison  him,  but  if  he  behaves  well  in  duress, 
showing  contrition  and  a  good  purpose,  his  further  detention 
will  appear  unnecessary  and  objectless,  and  he  will  be  re- 
leased by  the  shortening  of  the  sentence,  or  by  a  pardon.  In 
the  meantime  the  penniless  orphans  have  experienced  no  ben- 
efit whatever  from  the  so-called  justice  executed  and  are  wholly 
without  redress.  Why  not  compel  the  defaulter  to  work  for 
the  support  of  his  victims,  utilizing  his  abilities  to  the  full  in 
the  State  service  and  paying  the  proceeds,  either  by  anticipation 
or  as  they  accrue,  to  the  wronged  persons  ?  This  would  be  real 
justice  and  all  men  would  recognize  it. 

Let  us  look  higher  in  the  scale  of  offenses.  Accidental  death, 
due  immediately  or  remotely  to  error  or  negligence,  is  the  fre- 
quent occasion  of  successful  damage  suits.  The  responsibility 
of  the  parties  recovered  from  is  well  settled,  though  the  intent 
to  injure  is  wholly  absent.  The  great  and  irreparable  loss  sus- 
tained by  surviving  relatives  is  recognized  by  the  law.  In  the 
event  of  death  by  murder  the  loss  is  equally  severe  and  the  re- 
sponsibility incomparably  greater,  but  society  provides  no  com- 
pensation for  that  loss.  The  law  aims  only  to  discover  the 
guilt  and  destroy  the  guilty.  Obviously,  however,  the  death  of 
the  murderer  is  of  no  avail  to  the  family  bereft  of  its  bread- 
winner, often  helplessly  poverty-stricken  as  well  as  grief- 
stricken  at  one  blow.  The  awful  vengeance  of  violated  law 
may  be  a  just  award  to  the  sinner,  but  it  does  not  feed  and 
clothe  and  shelter  the  widow  and  the  fatherless.  Indeed,  it 
cuts  off  what  might  be  a  means  of  their  support.  Can  we  not 
find  a  more  practical  way  ?  "Avenge  me  of  mine  enemy  I"  may 
have  voiced  the  orphan's  cry  in  a  more  ferocious  and  less  utili- 
tarian age,  but  the  beneficent  materialism  of  to-day  looks  first 
to  the  sustenance  and  comfort  of  the  poor  as  the  sine  qua 
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non  of  a  well-ordered  community.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  a  well-considered  plan  by  which,  as  a  measure  of  right  and 
justice  and  not  of  charity,  the  surviving  relatives — ^particu- 
larly if  dependent — in  cases  of  homicide  could  be  provided  for, 
would  command  general  approval. 

How  should  the  funds  for  this  purpose  be  provided  ?  There 
may  be  objections  to  the  State's  insuring  all  its  citizens  indis- 
criminately against  murder  and  manslaughter.  Here,  as  in 
the  other  classes  of  oflfenses  noted,  the  culprit  should  himself 
repair,  so  far  as  possible,  the  damage  he  has  done.  If  he  has 
an  ample  estate  the  law  should  apportion  therefrom  a  liberal 
indemnity  to  the  heirs  of  the  slain.  If  his  possessions  are  small 
and  required  by  a  dependent  family  of  his  own,  or  he  has  no 
possessions,  the  slayer  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  "tough"  and  the  knavish  trustee. 

Of  course,  this  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty. 
That  it  should  be  abolished  on  other  grounds  than  that  of  re- 
quiring restitution  I  firmly  believe.  Some  of  the  reasons  often 
urged  I  will  name  in  passing.  That  the  deterrent  influence  of 
execution  has  been  much  overrated  seems  to  be  pretty  well  es- 
tablished by  comparative  statistics.  It  is  certain  that  some  inno- 
cent men  have  been  judicially  killed;  how  many  in  any  country 
it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say.  "To  err  is  human ;"  a  man 
once  dead  is  past  receiving  reparation  for  a  terrible  mistake. 
The  reluctance  of  juries  to  inflict  capital  punishment  often  re- 
sults in  failure  to  convict  the  guilty.  More  serious  still  is  the 
consideration  that  some  men  are  born  almost  murderers  as 
truly  as  other  men  are  born  poets,  or  generals,  or  financiers,  or 
inventors.  The  destructive  and  ferocious  bent  is  prenatal  and 
may  be  apprehended  from  the  shape  of  the  head  in  childhood. 
Granting  that  the  murderous  twist  could  be  cultured  out,  the 
fact  is  that  most  great  criminals  have  never  had  that  beneficent 
experiment  made  on  them  in  their  youth.  How,  then,  shall  we 
measure  their  responsibility;  and  how  answer  for  the  cutting 
off  of  such  beings  from  possible  reclamation  in  later  years  ? 

But  the  arg^iment  that  I  desire  specially  to  urge  here  is 
wholly  of  the  practical  sort.    A  man,  whether  free  or  under 
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forfeit  to  the  State,  is  of  value  to  the  State  and  should  not  be 
wasted.  He  has  an  earning  power,  active  or  latent,  that  should 
be  utilized,  if  he  is  a  criminal,  in  repairing,  so  far  as  may  be, 
the  injury  he  has  done.  To  kill  him  is  as  wasteful  as  to  bum 
up  useful  property.  Even  the  most  truculent  and  incorrigible 
should  not  be  destroyed  unless  every  device  of  modem  prison 
discipline,  supplemented  by  the  softening  influence  of  time,  has 
been  exhausted  in  their  behalf.  By  substituting  for  the  death 
penalty  a  lifif  of  industry  in  behalf  of  the  bereaved,  lives  now 
thrown  away  would  be  saved  to  usefulness;  judicial  errors,  if 
they  occurred,  could  be  corrected ;  justice  would  be  done  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  crime  as  well  as  the  doer  of  it ;  the  sensibilities 
of  society,  now  shocked  by  judicial  slaughters,  would  be  re- 
spected, and  no  safeguard  to  human  life  would  be  sacrificed  by 
the  change. 

Details  are  not  essential  to  the  present  purpose.  If  the  prin- 
ciple be  accepted  that  society,  in  assuming  the  protection  of  its 
members  and  taxing  them  to  sustain  the  elaborate  machinery 
provided  therefor,  has  a  responsibility  beyond  that  now  recog- 
nized in  law,  the  shaping  of  a  method  for  its  discharge  need 
not  be  difficult.  Such  questions  as  these  will  arise:  Should 
the  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  surviving  dependents  in  a  murder 
case  be  a  fixed  amount  or  be  modified  by  the  degree  of  atrocity 
of  the  crime,  or  the  rate  of  earnings  of  the  deceased,  or  by  other 
considerations?  If  the  murdered  person  leave  no  dependents, 
or  his  family  do  not  need  an  indemnity,  shall  the  earnings  of 
the  culprit  go  into  a  fund  out  of  which  all  public  indemnities 
shall  be  paid,  so  that  if  other  offenders  are  incapacitated  by 
death  or  otherwise  from  contributing  to  the  fund  their  victims 
shall  not  be  deprived  of  compensation  nor  the  State  unduly 
taxed?  Shall  indemnities  be  in  the  form  of  a  lump  sum  or  an 
annuity  for  a  given  term  ? 

The  needful  thing  is  to  extend  the  principle  of  equity  into 
the  domain  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  the  State  in  a  sense 
standing  sponsor  for  the  good  behavior  of  all  to  all,  and  re- 
quiring the  assailant,  the  faithless  guardian,  the  murderer, 
and  the  rest  to  make  restitution  by  their  property  or  their  serv- 
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the  smallest  stimulus  provokes  a  reaction  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  cause.  The  woman  is  less  rapid  in  her  vengeance  than  a 
man.  She  gloats  upon  her  revenge  for  days,  months,  and 
even  years :  the  explanation  being  her  weakness  and  the  rela- 
tive timidity  of  nature  that  restrains  where  reason  alone  is 
powerless.  Most  often  the  hatreds  and  modes  of  vengeance 
are  of  a  complicated  nature  and  origin.  They  conceive  mor- 
tal hates  with  the  most  extraordinary  facility.  Every  small 
check  in  the  struggle  for  life  produces  in  them  hatred  for  some- 
body, and  frequently  that  hatred  ends  in  crime.  A  disappoint- 
ment turns  to  hate  for  the  person  that  caused  it,  even  involun- 
tarily; an  unsatisfied  desire  breeds  resentment  toward  the  per- 
son representing  the  obstacle;  defeat  results  in  detestation  of 
the  conqueror.  All  these  appear  to  be  but  slower  forms 
of  the  passion  that  causes  children  to  administer  a  shower  of 
blows  upon  any  obstacle  against  which  they  have  knocked  their 
heads;  and  they  prove  an  inferior  physical  development,  com- 
mon not  only  to  children  but,  according  to  some  authors,  to 
the  lower  animals. 

Although  to  a  less  degree  than  vengeance,  greed  and  avarice 
aie  frequently  the  moving  cause  of  crime.  Women  criminals, 
like  the  men,  have  an  overpowering  desire  for  money  to  waste. 
Messalina  caused  the  richer  citizens  of  Rome  to  be  killed  solely 
that  she  might  have  their  villas  and  their  wealth. 

"Strange  as  it  may  seem,  love  is  very  rarely  a  cause  of  crime 
among  women.  In  their  love  there  is  no  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice— only  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  desires.  Possessed  by 
one  idea — hypnotized,  one  might  say — they  are  unconscious  of 
peril,  and  rush  into  crime  to  get  that  which  with  a  little  pa- 
tience they  might  obtain  without  risk.  When  the  object  is 
obtained  they  cease  to  care  for  it.  If  arrested  and  tried,  self- 
salvation  becomes  their  one  idea. 

Yet  another  frequent  cause  of  crime  among  women  is  love 
of  dress  and  ornament.  They  steal,  not  from  need,  but  in 
order  to  buy  articles  of  luxury,  etc. 

Perhaps  only  one  thing  characterizes  alike  the  male  and 
female  born  criminal,  and  that  is  love  of  evil  for  its  own  sake. 
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Their  hatreds  are  automatic,  springing  from  no  external  cause 
but  frgm  a  morbid  irritation  of  the  psychical  centers,  which 
finds  relief  for  itself  in  evil  action.  Continually  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  stimulus,  they  must  visit  their  anger  upon  some 
victim;  and  the  one  with  whom  they  are  brought  most  fre- 
quently in  contact  becomes  upon  the  merest  trifle  the  un- 
fortunate. 

A  religious  feeling  is  by  no  means  rare  among  criminal 
women.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  think  that  God  enters 
into  their  work,  and  that  He  will  help  them.  One  woman, 
after  committing  a  dreadful  murder,  was  heard  to  say  to  her 
counsel,  after  she  had  been  condemned  to  death:  "Death  is 
nothing.  One  must  think  of  the  salvation  of  one's  soul.  The 
rest  is  of  no  importance."  And,  in  strange  contrast  to  their 
usual  depravity,  these  people  are  not  wanting  in  a  paradoxical 
and  intermittent  goodness.  They  are  kind  to  the  unhappy, 
simply  because  the  latter  are  in  a  worse  state  than  themselves. 
This  would  be  a  source  of  instinctive  satisfaction  to  natures 
in  whom  the  good  fortune  of  others  inspires  only  hatred.  Their 
love  of  power  is  gratified  by  good  methods  for  once.  Their 
kindness  is  of  an  inferior  sort,  springing  from  what  might  be 
called  composite  selfishness.  This  intermittent  goodness  ex- 
plains the  behavior  of  the  most  ferocious  among  them  in  the 
presence  of  the  scaffold — behavior  that  frequently  to  ordi- 
nary observers  seems  so  heroically  Christian  and  resigned  as 
to  appear  a  miracle  worked  out  by  God  for  the  salvation  of  a 
lost  soul.  The  criminal  receives  a  sentimental  suggestion 
from  her  spiritual  adviser,  under  whose  influence  she  falls  all 
the  more  readily  because  of  her  peculiar  position;  and  she  is 
moved  by  his  appeals  to  the  milder  feelings,  in  which  she  is 
not  totally  wanting,  because  of  the  absence  of  the  stimulus 
to  evil.  Add  to  this  the  instinctive  yearning  for  sympathy  and 
protection  that  possesses  women  in  general,  and  is  likely  to 
make  itself  strongly  felt  when  they  are  rejected  by  the  world 
and  on  the  brink  of  the  tomb. 

Another  peculiarity  of  the  female  offender  is  her  obstinacy 
in  denying  her  crime,  no  matter  how  convincing  the  proof  may 
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be.  The  male  criminal,  when  denial  no  longer  serves,  usually 
confesses ;  but  the  woman  only  protests  her  innocence  the  more 
strenuously  the  more  obviously  absurd  her  assertions  become. 
When  criminal  women  do  not  deny  altogether  they  invent  ex- 
cuses so  elaborate  that  even  a  child  would  not  believe  them. 
They  will  change  their  line  of  defense  two  or  three  times,  and 
assert  each  new  statement  with  undiminished  ardor  and  ap- 
parently without  reflecting  that  the  variation  in  their  stories 
will  influence  the  judge  against  them. 

Again,  the  woman  criminal  will  often  reveal  her  guilt  in  a 
perfectly  spontaneous  manner — a.  singular  psychological  phe- 
nomenon for  which  there  are  many  causes.  One  is  w-hat  men 
say  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  woman — her  liking  for  gos- 
sip and  inability  to  keep  a  secret.  Another  is  the  habitual 
feather-headedness  and  imprudence  of  the  female  criminal, 
who  does  not  realize  the  peril  to  which  she  exposes  herself  by 
alluding  publicly  to  her  crime.  Often  her  need  to  talk  about 
her  act  finds  indirect  means;  but  never  does  she  invoke  the 
memory  of  her  crime  by  writing  or  drawing,  as  men  fre- 
quently do. 

Women  are  not  only  longer  lived  than  men,  but  have  greater 
powers  of  resistance  to  misfortune  and  grief.  This  is  a  law 
that  in  the  female  criminal  seems  almost  exaggerated,  so  re- 
markable is  her  longevity  and  the  manner  in  which  she  bears 
the  hardships  of  prison  life.  Aged  women  criminals  outnum- 
ber the  men.  Many  women  have  been  known  to  live  in  prison 
from  the  age  of  twenty-nine  to  ninety  without  apparent  injury 
to  their  health.  Between  1870  and  1879  the  prison  returns 
of  Italy  showed  a  percentage  of  4.3  among  the  women  and  3.2 
among  the  men  who  were  over  sixty. 

Yet,  with  all  our  investigations  and  data,  the  question  still 
remaining  to  be  answered  is,  Why  with  the  advance  of  civiliza- 
tion is  criminality  increasing  among  women? 

H.  Harrell. 

Brookville,  Ind, 


We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  hut  are  possessed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 
Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them'* 
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BRITISH   MOVEMENTS   AND   LEADERS. 
I.    Cromwell  and  Chamberlain. 

THERE  is  much  force  in  Carlyle's  remark  that  the  history 
of  the  world  is  chiefly  the  biography  of  great  men. 
Every  era  of  reform,  every  season  of  poHtical  advance,  every 
movement  in  morals  or  religion,  and  every  stage  of  empire- 
building  is  associated  with  some  name  that  was  a  rallying-cry 
for  the  time  and  is  a  precious  legacy  to  all  succeeding  ages. 

Carlyle  was  a  hero- worshiper;  we  are  all  hero-worshipers, 
in  greater  or  less  degree.  When  we  admire  some  beautiful 
landscape,  there  is  something  within  our  souls  that  can  re- 
spond to  the  beauty.  When  we  rejoice  over  some  wonderful 
deed,  there  is  some  measure  of  that  nobility  even  within  our- 
selves. When  we  indulge  in  hero-worship,  it  means  that  some 
flashes  of  heroism  may  be  awakened  even  in  our  duller  spirits. 

In  bringing  together  two  such  names  as  Oliver  Cromwell 
and  Joseph  Chamberlain,  I  am  not  prompted  by  mere  ideal 
fancy.  It  is  possible  at  least  to  suggest  points  of  comparison 
and  contrast ;  and  my  theory  is  that  what  Cromwell  was  for  his 
country  in  his  day  Chamberlain  is,  or  may  be,  for  the  British 
Empire  in  our  own  time.  The  circumstances  of  his  period, 
acting  upon  a  peculiar  temperament,  produced  the  man  whose 
name  stands,  like  a  warning  if  not  a  menace,  in  the  long  list 
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of  English  monarchs.  The  circumstances  of  the  last  quarter 
of  the  century,  acting  upon  temperament  and  genius,  have 
produced  the  man  who,  beginning  as  partner  in  a  screw 
manufactory  and  as  a  Radical  politician,  has  become  the  domi- 
nating member  of  a  more  or  less  conservative  government  and 
perhaps  the  most  actively  powerful  factor  in  the  political  life 
of  Great  Britain. 

When  we  consider  the  varying  estimates  of  men  still  living, 
we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  widely  differing  opinions  con- 
cerning those  who  have  passed  away  more  than  two  hundred 
years  ago.  Very  earnest  and  very  bitter  has  been  the  con- 
troversy respecting  the  character  and  actions  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. By  some  he  has  been  denounced  as  the  evil  genius  of 
his  country  and  as  a  regicide.  By  others  he  has  been  acclaimed 
as  a  reformer  and  a  patriot — as  one  who  put  an  end  forever  (in 
Great  Britain)  to  the  superstition  as  to  the  divine  right  of 
kings. 

Of  Charles  I.,  whose  execution  is  one  of  the  landmarks  of 
British  progress,  some  people  have  written  as  if  he  had  been 
a  patient  saint  and  a  glorious  martyr;  but,  in  spite  of  a  few 
good  qualities,  he  was  tyrannical  and  self-assertive.  It  was 
not  altogether  his  fault.  He  simply  inherited  ideas  that  led 
him  to  suppose  that  the  people  were  made  to  serve  the  mon- 
arch, instead  of  the  monarch  to  serve  the  people.  The  execu- 
tion of  a  king  might  seem  a  very  desperate  undertaking;  but 
if  ever  there  was  justification  for  inflicting  the  extreme  pen- 
alty upon  a  political  offender  it  was  in  the  case  of  that  proud, 
superstitious,  and  tyrannical  man. 

Cromwell  was  no  vulgar  regicide;  nor  was  he  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  fate  that  befell  the  monarch.  To  him,  and 
to  men  like  John  Hampden,  must  be  accorded  the  praise 
of  those  who  can  recognize,  in  the  events  of  the  Revolution, 
the  beginning  of  that  era  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
in  which  we  live  and  work  to-day.  Never  again,  in  the 
history  of  Great  Britain,  can  there  be  such  a  struggle  as  that 
of  two  and  one-half  centuries  ago.  The  modern  king  or 
queen  may  have  strong  opinions,  or  even  prejudices,  and  may 
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express  such  opinions  to  responsible  statesmen — ^as  Queen 
Victoria,  acting  within  her  right,  has  frequently  done.  But, 
when  it  comes  to  a  plain  choice  between  the  monarch  and  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  the  monarch  must  give  way, 
subordinating  personal  prejudice  to  public  duty.  Perchance 
no  effort  will  ever  again  be  made  to  resist  the  popular  will; 
but  if  it  should — well,  behind  any  possible  tyrant  will  loom  the 
warning  specter  of  Oliver  Cromwell  1 

Very  different,  in  many  respects,  have  been  the  times  in 
which  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  lived  and  flourished;  and  very 
different  has  been  the  man  himself,  though  to  this  modern  poli- 
tician might  be  applied  the  words  written  by  Cromwell  concern- 
ing himself :  "I  was  by  birth  a  gentleman,  living  neither  in  any 
considerable  height  nor  yet  in  obscurity." 

There  has  been  no  great  constitutional  crisis,  unless  the  agi- 
tation for  home  rule  in  Ireland  was  worthy  of  such  designation. 
Important  matters  have  come  under  discussion,  while  vital 
principles  have  had  to  contend  for  recognition  and  supremacy. 
Having  inherited,  however,  the  beneficent  results  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  work,  the  British  people  have  gone  forward,  surely 
and  not  very  slowly,  in  the  path  of  progress. 

The  career  of  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  both  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  He  represents  a  new  phase  of  political 
life  and  enterprise.  With  him,  a  new  spirit  enters  into  the 
councils  of  the  nations. 

Cromwell  was  a  religious  fanatic,  whose  words  and  actions 
were  based  upon  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  mere  letter 
of  Scripture.  Chamberlain  is  a  Unitarian,  who  can  respect 
and  admire  all  that  is  beautiful  and  inspiring  in  the  Bible,  but 
would  never  dream  of  basing  modem  statesmanship  upon  the 
language  or  the  maxims  of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  or  St.  Paul. 
Cromwell  was  concerned  with  the  power  and  glory  of  England. 
Chamberlain  seems  to  have  had  the  vision  of  a  great  Empire, 
and  has  probably  set  himself  to  the  realization  of  a  grand 
ideal. 

Having  carefully  watched  and  noted  the  various  stages  of 
his  career,  not  always  with  sympathy  or  approval,  I  do  not 
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think  that  he  has  been  so  inconsistent  as  many  people  sup- 
pose. He  has  followed  a  line  of  conduct  that  was  no  doubt 
clear  to  himself;  and,  with  regard  to  the  future,  I  anticipate 
that  within  ten  years  he  will  be  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  energetic  ministries  England  has  ever  known. 
He  is  a  man  of  inflexible  will  and  determination.  No  mere 
trifle  can  turn  him  from  the  path  he  has  elected  to  follow. 
Caring  little  or  nothing  for  accusations  of  inconsistency,  he 
finds  only  amusement  when  political  opponents  quote  against 
him  to-day  the  speeches  that  he  delivered  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years  ago.  From  first  to  last  he  has  been  consistent  with — 
himself. 

I  was  living  in  Birmingham,  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when 
"Jo^"  Chamberlain  was  beginning  to  take  an  active,  practical 
interest  in  social  and  political  questions.  Then  he  was  a  Rad- 
ical ;  and  he  avowed  himself,  theoretically  at  any  rate,  a  repub- 
lican. It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  opinions  have  changed 
very  much  since  then,  but  he  has  seen  fit  to  adapt  himself  to 
altered  times  and  circumstances.  He  has  been  reproached  for 
having  joined  the  Conservative  party.  The  position  might  be 
more  correctly  stated  if  we  said  that  the  Conservative  party  had 
joined  him. 

Somewhat  puzzling  transformations  have  taken  place  in  the 
political  life  of  Great  Britain  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
I  was  residing  in  Aberdeen,  the  Scottish  university  town,  when 
Joseph  Chamberlain  was  first  included  among  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  I  well  remember  a  Conservative  friend  coming 
to  me  in  a  club  reading-room  and  saying  in  broken  voice: 
"God  help  my  poor  country  I" 

Since  then  Chamberlain  has  done  much  to  disorganize  the 
old  Liberal  party,  and  in  recent  years  he  has  been  (is  it  an  ex- 
aggeration to  say  it?)  the  savior  of  the  British  Empire.  If  we 
contrast  the  relations  existing  between  England  and  her 
colonies  twenty  years  ago  with  the  strong — ^because  voluntary 
— union  to-day;  if  we  think  of  the  old  policy  too  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  words,  "Let  the  colonies  go!"  and  then  turn 
to  the  new  picture  of  those  colonies  rallying  to  the  side  of  the 
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mother  country — ^then  we  begin  to  realize  how  far  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  comparatively  recent  times. 

As  a  public  speaker,  and  as  a  debater,  Joseph  Chamberlain  is 
probably  without  a  rival — ^at  any  rate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Calm  and  collected,  he  knows  exactly  what  he  desires 
to  say,  and  he  knows  how  best  to  say  it.  Without  any  sign 
of  nervous  distress,  he  can  cut  and  slash  with  his  words  until 
one  thinks  of  a  clever  swordsman  who,  with  ease  and  ap- 
parent unconcern,  defends  himself  from  attack  and  drives  his 
weapon  home  at  every  opportunity.  We  are  reminded  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  description  of  Fitz  James  in  his  great  fight  with 
the  chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu : 

"Trained  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz  James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield. 
He  practised  every  pass  and  ward, 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard." 

Thus  does  Joseph  Chamberlain  use  his  power  of  oratory, 
and  thus  does  he  win  the  admiration  even  of  his  opponents, 
as  in  that  remarkable,  almost  historic,  speech  which  he  de- 
livered a  few  months  ago  in  the  British  Parliament,  when,  in 
what  seemed  a  critical  moment,  he  fairly  routed  the  Opposi- 
tion, reestablished  his  personal  position,  and  saved  the  govern- 
ment from  discredit,  if  not  from  defeat. 

Few  persons  of  active  intelligence  will  dispute,  or  even 
doubt,  that  there  is  a  continuity  of  national  life — sl  gradual, 
steady,  and  persistent  evolution  of  ideas  and  principles.  I  ven- 
ture, therefore,  to  suggest  that  Chamberlain  is  continuing  the 
old,  old  struggle  in  which  Cromwell,  bravely  and  resolutely, 
played  his  part  in  his  own  day. 

We  have  traveled  far  since  then — socially,  politically,  and 
religiously.  Just  as  many  of  the  old  Presbyterian  churches, 
founded  with  open  trusts,  have  gradually  drifted  to  the  Uni- 
tarian position,  so  the  champion  of  the  type  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well— a  mixture  of  freeman  and  fanatic — has  given  place  to 
the  statesman  of  the  type  of  Joseph  Chamberlain:  at  heart 
a  freethinker,  but  ready  to  use  the  Church  as  a  stepping-stone 
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if  necessary  for  his  personal  ambition  and  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  grand  designs. 

Whenever  the  spirit  of  liberty  comes  into  collision  with  thr 
spirit  of  bigotry  or  of  autocracy,  there  must  be  a  struggle, 
more  or  less  severe.  We  may  regret  this,  but  we  cannot  avoid 
it.  We  may  passionately  desire  a  fairer  and  happier  time, 
but  we  must  live  in  the  present  and  make  the  best  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  events  about  us. 

Oliver  Cromwell  found  his  lines  cast  in  far  from  pleasant 
places.  To  him  and  to  men  like  John  Hampden  it  was  given 
to  check  the  avarice  and  the  tyranny  of  the  king,  to  uphold 
the  cause  of  a  free  and  independent  Parliament,  and  to  test  the 
question  upon  many  a  field  of  battle. 

Times  have  changed  since  then,  and  so  has  the  nature  of 
the  struggle ;  and  yet  the  problem  working  out  in  South  Africa 
to-day  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  problem  that  confronted 
the  brave  old  Puritans  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Through  many  difficulties,  dangers,  and  trials,  men  like  Cecil 

Rhodes  and  Joseph   Chamberlain  are  busy  with  the  fabric 

of  a  mighty  Empire.     The  end  does  not  always  justify  the 

means;  but  in  this  case  the  methods  are  unavoidable,  unless 

indeed  the  glorious  task  is  to  be  put  aside — unless  we  are  to 

fling  away  the  richest  gifts  that  Time  and  Fortune  bring  to  us. 

(Rev.)   George  Walters. 
Sydney,  N,  S.  W. 


.II.     Failurks  in  English  Temperance  Reform. 

THE  bibulous  habits  and  Bacchanalian  revels  of  our  an- 
cestors are  proverbial.  They  have  satisfied  the  wants  of 
the  story-teller  and  provided  material  for  the  meditations  of 
the  moralist.  They  have  been  woven  into  romance  and  taken 
form  and  substance  on  the  painter's  canvas.  Homilies  have 
been  written  and  delivered  over  them,  and  they  have  supplied 
the  humorist  with  diversions  for  the  mirthful.     History  has 
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incorporated  them  in  its  bulky  memorials,  and  their  floating 
traditions  are  likely  to  outlive  many  generations. 

Modem  nations  will  condemn  and  deplore  the  lengthy  and 
riotous  carousals  of  the  baron,  the  squire,  and  the  knight  of 
the  shire,  whose  potations  were  generally  of  the  most  gener- 
ous character;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  was  little 
semblance  of  hjrpocrisy  in  the  wild  conduct  of  these  reckless 
old  sensualists.  The  social  ethics  of  the  times  recognized 
the  hard  drinker  as  a  man  of  eminent  respectability,  and  the 
appreciation  of  "society"  was  frequently  obtainable  by  an  un- 
restrained extravagance  in  the  libations  to  Bacchus.  It  is  even 
evident  that  comfortable  sinecures  were  obtained  and  valuable 
public  appointments  secured  by  the  judicious  administration 
of  a  dram.  Even  to-day  the  overburdened  pension  list  bears 
testimony  to  the  lavish  generosity  of  those  gamesome  old  tip- 
plers who  were  willing  to  alleviate  from  the  public  purse  the 
impecuniosity  of  a  bibulous  and  boon  companion.  Let  it  be 
added  that  the  "statesmen"  were  equally  ready  to  apply  the 
same  palliative  to  their  personal  financial  ailments  when  dis- 
ordered by  Bacchanalian  extravagances  and  other  forms  of 
unmentionable  debaucheries. 

But  acuminated  public  opinion  is  gradually  changing  all 
that.  By  all  sensible  people  sobriety  is  now  rightly  regarded 
as  a  necessary  virtue,  while  confirmed  drunkenness  is  wholly 
accounted  a  pitiable  neurotic  disorder  and  physical  disease, 
hereditary  or  developed.  Commiseration  rather  than  reproach 
should  be  extended  to  the  hapless  individual  who  at  times  may 
fail  to  keep  his  potations  within  the  bounds  of  restraint,  when 
overmastered  with  the  depraved  constitutional  craving.  It  is 
the  germination  and  growth  of  the  ancestral  poison  seed, 
and  it  is  truly  regrettable  that  science  and  surgery  alike  have 
failed  to  discover  some  certain  antidote  to  the  fattil  heritage. 
It  is  presumable,  then,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the 
general  trend  of  public. opinion  is  in  the  direction  of  securing 
sobriety  and  favorable  to  temperance.  With  increasing  experi- 
ence and  the  wider  and  wiser  acquaintance  with  human  require- 
ments obtained  by  a  better  knowledge  of  social  conditions, 
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it  might  well  be  expected  that  sound  temperance  reform  was 
making  rapid  and  permanent  progress.  There  is  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  any  such  opinion  is  a  delusion.  There  is 
but  the  smoothing  of  the  surface — the  concealment  of  the  evil. 
Temperance  is  not  in  the  ascendant. 

For  convenience  and  secrecy,  intoxicants  may  be  obtained 
and  disguised  as  beverages,  medicines,  tonics,  and  other  fanciful 
appellations  that  ingenuity  may  suggest,  but  they  are  provo- 
cative of  argument  and  supply  substantial  reasons  against  the 
assumptions  of  increasing  sobriety.  The  drinking  carousals 
of  our  ancestors  were  open,  riotous,  and  sociable;  the  pre- 
vailing habits  of  persistent  tippling  are  secret,  insatiable,  and 
solitary.  That  stricture  more  particularly  applies  to  the  mid- 
dle and  aristocratic  classes;  there  is,  in  addition,  the  saloon 
and  boisterous  bar-drinking  of  the  artisans  and  lower  classes. 
"Respectable"  men  of  the  pietistic  persuasion  and  women 
greatly  favor  the  secret-service  system,  and  the  necessity  for 
concealment  unquestionably  aggravates  the  intensity  of  the 
evil.  The  insidious  and  seductive  nature  of  the  vice  is  far 
more  objectionable  and  dangerous  than  the  occasional  frenzy 
of  intoxication,  because  in  the  latter  method  there  are  con- 
siderable periods  of  abstinence.  The  confirmed  tippler  only 
interrupts  the  regularity  of  the  bibulation  by  an  enforced  dis- 
organization of  the  supplies.  Long-established  social  customs 
also  contribute  to  an  aggravation  of  the  evil. 

Government  statistics  overwhelmingly  show  that,  instead  of 
abating,  there  is  a  continuous  and  extravagant  addition  to  the 
revenue  obtainable  by  the  customs  and  excise  from  the  liquor 
traffic.  To  this  evidence  of  increased  consumption  have  to  be 
added  the  concoctions  of  the  illicit  grog-making  and  the  pub- 
lican's expansion  with  water  and  noxious  compounds.  Brew- 
eries and  distilleries  are  multiplying  with  astonishing  and 
increasing  rapidity,  and  everywhere  the  evidences  of  the 
"trade"  prosperity  are  abundant.  The  Stygian  stream  of  poi- 
sonous and  maddening  drink  flows  freely  along  with  increas- 
ing violence,  bearing  on  its  surface  a  black  and  loathsome 
mass  of  humanity. 
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**Beer  shops  are  the  curse  of  the  country  I"  said  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  in  a  moment  of  inspired  and  impassioned  utterance; 
and  the  accusation  has  been  amply  supported  by  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Coleridge,  who  insisted  that  "every  crime  has  its  origin 
more  or  less  in  drunkenness !"  In  this  instance  Law  and  Poli- 
tics are  in  agreement;  and  to  these  weighty  utterances  may  be 
added  the  medical  opinion,  as  supplied  by  Sir  Andrew  Clark, 
who,  as  a  scientist  and  practising  physician,  declared  that: 
"Alcohol  is  a  poison.  Health  is  always  injured  by  it;  benefited 
by  it,  never  !'^  Similar  and  equally  authoritative  testimony 
besprinkles  the  utterances  of  many  persons  eminent  in  all 
departments  of  intellectual  activity.  Indeed  all  intelligent  opin- 
ion is  agreed  that  dipsomania  is  a  tremendous  factor  for  crime, 
pauperism,  destitution,  disease,  and  insanity — that  our  tip- 
pling and  drinking  customs  are  filthy,  unwholesome,  and 
altogether  an  abomination — and  concedes  the  irresistible  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  immediate  correction  and  ultimate  sup- 
pression. But  personal  interest  prevails,  and  only  those  with 
well-sustained  fortitude  are  qualified  to  attack  the  gigantic 
iniquity. 

People  there  are  in  plenty  who,  with  considerable  clamor 
and  no  scarcity  of  presumption,  will  advertise  their  opinions 
upon  this  complicated  question;  but  their  parrot-cry  repeti- 
tions have  been  adopted,  while  their  minds  are  destitute  of 
any  original,  sensible,  and  practicable  solution  of  the  difficul- 
ties. The  larger  proportion  of  those  who  flaunt  the  tinsel 
title  of  "reformer,"  while  posing  with  oracular  mendacity, 
have  entered  the  controversy  with  opinions  already  adapted 
and  petrified  to  increase  the  clamor  and  confusion  by  ap- 
plauding their  own  inane  presumption.  Another  hindrance 
is  the  presumably  sincere  but  sadly  misinformed  indi- 
vidual whose  interference  is  invariably  favorable  to  reaction 
and  corruption.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  aids  to  failure 
there  are  the  bog^s  temperance  reformers,  who  are  indeed  the 
hired  advocates  of  the  traffic  and-  particularly  dangerous  by 
reason  of  their  disguised  hostility.  The  ranks  of  reformers  are 
also  rendered  frangible  by  the  intermixture  of  a  feeble  folk 
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whose  aim  in  life  seems  to  be  the  suppression  of  original  ideas 
and  independent  opinion.  They  are  less  terrified  at  the  deluge 
of  deadly  decoctions  than  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  new  and 
unfamiliar  social  aspirations  that  are  always  abhorrent  be- 
cause never  understood.  They  would  willingly  throttle  all 
original  thinkers  and  stifle  every  beautiful  conception  that 
flashes  from  the  procreant  depths  of  genius.  Some,  indeed, 
are  so  timorous  as  to  start  in  consternation  with  horrent  hair 
and  straining  eyeballs  when  confronted  with  an  unfamiliar 
thought  or  daring  aspiration.  Any  proposal  to  discard  the 
old  and  obsolete  traditions  is  sufficient  to  prostrate  their  ener- 
gies and  paralyze  their  faculties.  Such  are  not  the  materials 
from  which  progressive  and  successful  reformers  are  made 
and  fashioned  by  the  forces  of  necessity. 

But  everywhere  the  party  of  reform  has  been  beguiled  by 
actions  that  invite  defeat,  and  the  movement  has  been  indus- 
triously exploited  by  the  faddist  and  the  fanatic,  the  dotard 
and  the  driveler.  To  such  an  extent  has  this  been  so  that  many 
of  the  would-be  prominent  and  authoritative  teetotalers  give 
utterance  to  harangues  that  are  reminiscent  of  the  wailing  gib- 
berish of  the  antiquated  crone — spouting  sentiments  that  bear 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  spasmodic  splutterings  of  the 
village  "natural"  and  the  rural  "dunce."  The  "professional" 
agitator  and  obsequious  self-seeker  have  also  played  their  part, 
while  the  rostrum  has  resounded  with  the  "inspired"  ravings 
of  the  ubiquitous  individual  who  wets  his  cheeks  with  arti- 
ficial tears  and  frames  his  face  to  all  occasions.  Indeed,  in 
every  action  it  is  painfully  evident  that  teetotalers  of  the  com- 
mon variety  have  particular  and  peculiar  methods  of  insuring 
disaster  and  defeat. 

Unfortunately  for  the  organized  temperance  party,  the  man- 
agers of  the  propaganda  have  shown  an  unwarrantable  tend- 
ency to  identify  their  cause  with  the  fortunes  of  a  particular 
political  party.  They  have  ostentatiously,  even  offensively, 
paraded  their  political  partizanship  on  the  platform  and  at  the 
polling  booths,  with  results  that  should  have  been  obvious  to 
the  dullest  intellect.    Sectarianism  has  turned  their  gatherings 
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into  prayer  meetings,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  their  organiza- 
tions have  become  effete  and  offensive  and  have  degenerated 
into  silly  mutual-admiration  societies.  The  conventional  pro- 
hibition orator  has  his  circle  of  assertions,  and  while  pander- 
ing to  his  paymasters  he  may  never  desert  the  familiar  tirade. 
The  animus  displayed  by  rival  organizations  is  considerable; 
their  views  are  narrow,  while  their  operations  are  absolutely 
futile.  They  cultivate  cliques  and  coteries,  being  ever  ready 
and  eager  to  persecute  and  vilify,  with  the  malignity  of  ig- 
norance, all  other  reformers  whose  intelligence  and  propa- 
ganda are  superior  to  their  own.  They  mistake  an  anecdote 
for  an  argument,  and  become  intoxicated  with  the  boisterous, 
albeit  meaningless,  laughter  of  the  crowd.  Vulgarity  domi- 
nates their  vainglorious  actions  with  attendant  results  that  are 
wholly  deplorable  and  disastrous:  never  an  effort  to  instruct 
the  people  in  the  scientific  and  economic  exploration  of  all 
social  conditions,  the  desire  being — for  personal  and  party  pre- 
ferment— ^to  pander  to  the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  unrea- 
soning crowd. 

Politics,  sectarianism,  and  insatiable  greed  debauch  the  pub- 
lic conscience  and  pervert  the  general  activity  with  influences 
for  evil.  From  the  "pillars"  of  the  "trade"  comes  the  liquorish 
lamentation  about  interfering  with  the  "rights'*  of  the  people. 
Behind  the  mask  we  perceive  the  smirking  sanctity  of  our  Beer 
and  Bible  advocate,  lusty-lunged  and  frantic  in  the  effort  to 
impose  himself  as  the  oracle  of  public  opinion.  But  it  will 
not  do.  His  fulsome  fervency  evaporates  and  fumes  in  vain; 
his  plagiarized  pathos  is  sadly  unappreciated  by  the  ruined 
victims  of  his  ample  prosperity.  The  publican  piles  his  profits 
on  the  degradation  of  his  customers*  homes,  and  the  shivering 
wretches  therein  care  not  for  the  cant  that  custom  apostro- 
phizes as  compassion. 

But  everywhere  spreads  the  taint  of  this  vast  and  pestiferous 
traffic.  Its  promoters  and  defenders  develop  their  operations 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  They  are  secreted  in  the  sanctity 
of  the  Establishment  and  are  not  entirely  unknown  to  the 
Non-conformist  con.«cience.     Bishops  are  supplementing  their 
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benefices  by  sharing  the  profits  of  the  brewer,  while,  with 
maudh'n  sentimentality,  they  are  professing  to  deplore  the  evils 
of  the  traffic.  Pietists  are  bemoaning  the  increasing  brutality 
with  the  wine-cup  in  their  hands,  and  fashionable  ladies  titter 
and  tattle  insipid  teetotalism  while  their  eyes  are  sparkling 
with  incipient  intoxication.  Rural  deans  and  corpulent  canons 
have  lisped  and  mumbled  much  meaningless  claptrap,  while 
their  fingers  fumbled  in  their  pockets  with  the  newly-received 
distillery  dividends  and  their  thoughts  went  wandering  in 
pleasurable  expectancy  to  the  probable  increase  in  the  returns 
for  the  ensuing  term.  The  revenues  of  Qiurch  and  State  have 
somehow  to  be  obtained,  and  the  liquor  traffic  provides  a  con- 
venient and  established  medium.  Consequently,  the  "trade" 
shall  not  willingly  be  tampered  with  nor  its  security  shaken. 
Politicians,  parsons,  and  parasitical  moneymongers  generally 
have  too  great  a  personal  interest  in  the  success  of  the  drink 
distribution  to  countenance  any  form  of  reformative  inter- 
ference. In  many  ways  they  are  so  deeply  sunk  in  the  still- 
stream  mud  that  safety  demands  an  intense  alcoholic  appetite 
to  absorb  the  slime  of  putrescent  production. 

Hitherto  gilded  depravity  has  flaunted  unchecked,  while  ab- 
surd and  abominable  pretensions  have  been  countenanced 
and  supported  with  nauseating  pomposity  and  piously  dis- 
guised mendacity.  "Beer  and  the  Bible"  is  a  persistent  phrase, 
a  scandal  to  Churchism,  and  a  sorry  reflection  upon  modem 
Christianity  that  nowhere  does  drunkenness  thrive  with  such 
virulence  and  vigor  as  within  the  pale  of  the  Church.  Christians 
may  whimper  about  unconverted  heathendom,  but  even  there 
the  greed  of  gain  never  culminates  in  opulent  and  titled  brewers 
and  distillers.  Nowhere  does  the  brandy-beaker  circulate  so 
constantly  as  in  a  gathering  of  churchmen  in  England,  thereby 
occasioning  much  turbulence  and  violence;  and  the  familiar 
wine-cup  of  the  Christian  always  is  replenished  with  sancti- 
monious regularity  and  ruin  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  cross. 

And  what  of  the  future?  Under  the  existing  licensing  sys- 
tem, or  any  possible  arrangement  of  the  present  system  that 
does  not  eliminate  the  element  of  personal  profit,  no  reform 
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of  any  consequence  can  be  ever  accomplished.  Reduction  of 
hours  and  limitation  of  houses  are  fads  that  will  have  no  bene- 
ficial effects.  Permissive  bills  and  local  options  are  equally 
unsatisfactory,  and  never  approach  the  evil.  The  entire  sys- 
tem will  have,  of  necessity,  to  be  reorganized  and  new  methods 
adopted  to  obtain  the  results  desired.  And  it  is  well  to  under- 
stand that  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  with 
all  the  progressive  forces  in  operation,  it  will  take  many  weary 
years  and  successive  generations  to  correct  and  repair  the 
social  contamination.  In  many  instances  reparation  may  be 
altogether  impossible.  Man  is  tigerish  in  his  alcoholic  appetite, 
and  having  tasted  the  stimulant  he  craves  for  more.  De- 
bauchery becomes  a  delight. 

The  tendency  of  the  trade,  as  revealed  by  recent  exposures, 
indicates  the  creation  of  a  gigantic  monopoly  entirely  under 
the  control  of  wealthy  brewers  and  distillers.  Such  a  scheme 
is  a  menace  to  the  public  interests  and  social  morality.  To 
gain  the  object,  sectarianism  is  heavily  subsidized  and  politics 
polluted.  The  remedy  seems  to  present  itself  in  the  direction 
of  municipalization,  or  some  similar  and  well-regulated  sys- 
tem entirely  and  directly  under  the  management  of  the  general 
community.  But  it  is  never  to  be  supposed  that  present  and 
tentative  proposals  are  to  be  regarded  as  final  panaceas  for 
existent  evils.  They  are  only  stepping-stones  to  still  higher 
results  and  endeavors  in  the  right  direction  for  real  progress. 
Municipalization  offers  many  advantages  unknown  to  the  older 
forms  of  temperance  propaganda.  It  destroys  a  dangerous 
monopoly  and  opens  the  door  for  further  advances.  Self-in- 
terest is  removed,  making  progressive  reformation  possible. 
The  important  consideration  of  purity  and  quality  of  the 
liquors  supplied  would  receive  attention,  and  that  would  be  an 
enormous  gain.  Much  evil  is  caused  by  the  terrible  poisons 
produced  by  the  prevalent  methods  of  adulteration,  and 
municipalization  will  correct  all  that.  But,  indeed,  the  certain 
and  possible  benefits  presaged  by  the  communal  control  are 
now  beyond  the  theories  of  speculation,  and  are  likely  to  result 
in  a  reformative  progress  and  final  accomplishment  not  now 
imaginable  by  the  perverted  reason. 
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Opposition  to  every  scientific  advance  and  social  advantage 
may  be  expected  and  certain.    It  would  be  an  absolute  impos- 
sibility to  evolve  and  establish  any  scheme  of  reform  that 
will  give  universal  satisfaction.    That  need  never  be  expected 
while  the  public  mind  continues  to  be  involved  and  tortuous 
in  its  reasoning  processes — delighting  in  disputation  and  in- 
viting contention.     No  unfamiliar  proposals  ever  yet  recom- 
mended themselves  to  the  infinity  of  ignorance,  satisfied  an 
unreasoning  fanaticism,  or  silenced  the  mad  and  devouring 
clamor  of  faction.    .The  time  and  intelligence  for  that  unim- 
passioned  penetration  and  comprehension  have  not  yet  come, 
but  the  great  and  vast  improvements  suggested  by  the  possi- 
bilities of  communal  control  are  sufficiently  substantial  favor- 
ably  to  attract  the  observant  thinker.    The  demand   is   for 
the  application  of  scientific  methods  to  secure  practical  and 
absolute  results,  and  the  abandonment  of  all  conventional  and 
antiquated  abortions  whose  promises,  so  vociferous  and  plen- 
tiful, have  been  falsified  and  discredited  in  every  instance  and 
particular.    The  cry  of  "abstinence  for  the  individual  and  pro- 
hibition for  the  State"  has  been  wailing  for  many  weary  and 
unprofitable  years  in  the  wilderness  of  blighted  aspirations; 
and  present  indications  suggest  that  it  may  whine  and  whim- 
per, unheard  and  unheeded,  for  all  time.    It  is  not  necessary 
to  discuss  the  details  of  such  proposals ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  they  are  impotent  of  good  and  ever  foredoomed  to  igno- 
minious failure. 

The  question  of  compensation  to  the  publican  has  been 
raised,  and  it  surely  is  a  most  unreasonable,  not  to  say  in- 
iquitous, one.  For  what  is  he  to  be  compensated?  Surely 
not  for  the  prevention  of  social  misery  and  degradation. 
Surely  not  for  having  been  permitted  to  prey  upon  human 
frailty  by  amassing  fabulous  fortunes  through  spreading  dis- 
order, desolation,  and  despair.  As  a  general  rule,  the  average 
drink-seller  enters  upon  his  career  of  infamy  with  but  a  slender 
capital,  expanded  by  a  subsidy  from  the  brewer;  and  what 
are  the  ultimate  results?  In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time 
he  is  able  from  the  profits  of  the  water-tap  and  vitriolic  com- 
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pounds  to  become  the  proud  purchaser  of  enormous  portions 
of  real  property,  and  still  maintain  a  respectable  balance  at  the 
banker's.  The  prosperity  of  the  publican  is  proverbial,  and 
when  the  day  of  compensation  arrives  justice  will  not  declare 
that  he  shall  be  the  recipient. 

But  any  alteration  in  the  liquor  laws  will  in  itself  do  little 
for  beneficial  results.  Social  conditions  demand  other  reforms 
of  a  general  character  and  wider  scope  to  precede  and  accom- 
pany temperance  reform.  Sobriety  will  only  be  insured  and 
sustained  by  compulsory  and  universal  unsectarian  education 
— ^the  dissemination  of  exact  knowledge  upon  subjects  of  a 
purely  practical  and  useful  character.  It  demands  and  depends 
upon  improvements  in  the  social  conditions  of  the  disinherited 
masses,  with  some  degree  of  security  for  obtaining  the  neces- 
saries of  existence  by  profitable  and  useful  employment:  some 
condition  by  which  they  will  escape  the  present  and  perpetual 
terrors  of  poverty,  even  to  starvation,  and  have  secured  to  them 
the  continuation  of  a  fairly  comfortable  condition  of  life  and 
existence.  It  will  be  necessary  that  cooperation  shall  sup- 
plant a  ruinous  anarchy  of  competition  in  the  communal  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  systems  shall  be  established  and 
conducted  on  scientific  methods  with  a  moral,  reasonable,  and 
justifiable  basis;  indeed,  a  system  by  which  the  beautiful  and 
complete  harmony  of  the  universe  will  be  applied  to  the  homo- 
geneous human  society. 

But  time,  perseverance,  and  persistent  agitation  and  educa- 
tion will  be  required  before  even  the  least  of  these  promised 
social  advantages  are  obtained.  The  future  is  still  shrouded 
in  the  fogs  of  faction  and  the  darkness  of  disputation.  Human 
vision  is,  at  the  best,  but  feeble,  while  the  horizon  is  mantled 
in  the  mists  of  mental  mystification.  Hope  and  optimism 
whisper  that  progress  is  insured  and  certain,  but  when  we 
again  review  the  past  career  of  humanity  we  are  much  dis- 
quieted. Progress  may  continue;  yet  without  social  reform 
of  the  most  sweeping  kind,  and  more  than  what  is  herein  fore- 
shadowed and  suggested,  our  social  system  will  not  be  made 
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perfect  nor  will  reform  continue.  On  the  contrary,  our  kindred 
and  successors  will  continue  rushing  onward  to  their  doom 
with  increasing  momentum.  Without  general  and  substantial 
social  reform  and  readjustment  of  economic  conditions,  all 
genuine  temperance  legislation  is  foredoomed  to  failure  and 
condemned  by  experience.  The  efforts  of  the  brave  and  un- 
selfish workers  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  humanity  will 
continue  to  be  futile  and  expended  in  vain. 

James  Dowman. 
Aberdeen,  Scotland, 


NATURAL   SELECTION,   COMPETITION,   AND 

SOCIALISM. 

OF  late  years  a  decided  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
nature  of  the  criticisms  directed  against  the  socialist 
philosophy.  The  objections  now  being  brought  forward  are 
mainly  biological.  The  change  is  partly  due  to  the  prowess 
displayed  by  the  socialist  economists  in  defense  of  their  the- 
ories, and  partly  lo  their  unanswerable  criticisms  of  the  ex- 
isting social  order.  Their  antagonists  have  been  compelled 
to  adopt  a  new  line  of  attack.  The  battle  has  been  shifted  from 
the  field  of  economics  to  that  of  biology.  The  brief  for  the 
defense  has  been  handed  over  to  the  biologist. 

Whatever  judgment  current  opinion  may  pass  upon  the  so- 
cialist philosophy  as  a  whole,  it  must  certainly  be  admitted 
that  in  the  field  of  pure  economics  the  socialists  have  more 
than  held  their  own.  And  this  might  have  been  expected. 
Political  economy  is  the  science  of  human  affairs;  it  treats  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth,  states  the  economic 
laws  that  govern  the  production  and  exchange  of  commodities, 
and  tries  to  reduce  the  business  of  society  to  an  orderly  basis. 
Just  as  the  careful  housewife  adjusts  her  expenditure  to  her 
income,  so  the  economist  endeavors  to  influence  legislation  to 
like  ends.  The  orthodox  political  economist  is,  therefore,  es- 
saying the  impossible.  He  is  trying  to  build  up  an  orderly 
synthesis  from  a  disorderly  aggregation  of  objects;  and,  as  a 
correct  line  of  reasoning  depends  upon  the  establishment  of 
an  exact  correspondence  between  thought  and  things,  his 
efforts  must  necessarily  prove  futile.  The  systems  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  must  first  be  brought  into  harmonious 
arrangement  before  a  true  science  of  political  economy  can 
obtain. 

The  socialist  economists,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  present  system.  In  their  investiga- 
tions of  the  nature  of  value  they  laid  hold  of  the  only  property 
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possessed  by  a  commodity  that  could,  under  a  reasonable  sys- 
tem, serve  as  a  measure  of  value.  Starting  with  the  funda- 
mental proposition  that  labor  creates  all  exchange  value,  they 
have  elaborated  a  logical  science  of  political  economy.  It  is 
therefore  not  at  all  surprising  to  see  the  orthodox  economists 
retiring  from  a  contest  in  which  they  must  necessarily  be 
worsted. 

Perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  a  complete 
answer  to  the  biological  objections  to  socialism  cannot  be 
given.  Experiment  alone  is  capable  of  furnishing  the  final 
answer.  There  is,  however,  a  provisional  answer,  which  can 
cover  all  but  the  theoretical  objection.  The  argument  of  the 
biological  critics,  briefly  stated,  is  as  follows:  The  socialist 
philosophy,  though  apparently  logical  and  consistent  when 
judged  from  an  economic  standpoint,  is  in  contradiction  to  the 
laws  of  life.  Its  exponents  are  fruitlessly  contending  against 
a  law  of  Nature;  they  are  founding  their  social  structures 
on  beds  of  sand.  Man  reached  his  preeminent  position  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  biologist  argues,  by  reason  of  his  cun- 
ning, his  ferocity,  and  his  imitativeness.  In  the  struggle  for 
existence,  these  qualities — which  he  shares  in  common  with  the 
tiger  and  the  ape — have  served  him  well ;  they  have  made  him 
the  superb  animal  he  is.  His  prehensile  thumb,  his  curiosity, 
the  ferocity  with  which  he  resents  injury,  his  sociability,  and 
his  wonderful  capacity  for  seizing  anything  that  will  help  him 
in  the  struggle  for  existence  have  secured  his  primacy  and 
made  him  the  lord  of  creation. 

The  physical  and  mental  characteristics  that  distinguish 
man  from  all  other  animals  are  the  accumulated  results  of 
a  process  of  natural  selection  continued  through  long  periods 
of  time.  Originally,  they  were  simply  favorable  variations, 
brought  into  existence  by  a  happy  combination  of  the  sexual 
characters  of  parents — the  results  of  a  process  of  sexual  selec- 
tion. The  individuals  in  which  these  favorable  variations 
were  developed  to  the  highest  degree  would  be  most  fa- 
vored in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  accordingly  would 
survive  and  reproduce  their  kind.     Of  their  offspring,  those 
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in  which  the  favorable  variations  were  again  the  most  prom- 
inent would  survive ;  and  so,  by  adding  the  variations  together, 
generation  after  generation,  natural  selection  would  eventually 
produce  them  fully  developed  as  exhibited  in  man.  Therefore, 
says  the  biologist,  since  the  qualities  that  secured  for  man 
his  primacy  among  animals  are  the  accumulated  results  of  a 
selective  process  that  preserved  the  individual  possessing 
them  in  the  highest  degree,  he  will  retain  that  primacy  just 
so  long  as  the  selective  principle  continues  to  operate;  but 
any  lessening  of  the  rigid  selection  will  be  instantly  followed 
by  degeneration,  and  ultimately  by  extinction. 

In  the  course  of  social  evolution,  continues  the  biologist,  the 
old  form  of  natural  selection — ^which  simply  secured  the  survival 
of  the  physically  fit — ^took  on  a  new  form.  It  changed  to  in- 
dustrial competition,  which  secures  the  survival  of  the  kind  of 
man  best  suited  for  the  building  up  of  a  civilized  society. 
Brute  force  gives  way  to  intellect,  and  ferocity  to  cunning;  but 
the  old  struggle  for  existence— caused  by  the  fecundity  of 
Nature — still  goes  on.  Socialism,  therefore,  says  the  critic, 
is  suicidal.  It  proposes  to  abolish  industrial  competition, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  form  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence that  created  the  organization  of  the  social  structure 
upon  which  socialism  depends  for  its  existence,  and  the  in- 
centive that  moves  to  action  the  units  of  society. 

Here,  then,  is  the  point  at  issue :  is  industrial  competition  the 
selective  principle  that  created  our  society?  The  socialist  says 
no.  Such  a  theory  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  in 
all  countries  man  progressed  from  a  low  to  a  high  type  before 
the  advent  of  industrial  competition,  or  that  in  some  countries 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  has  been  reached  without  its  aid. 
In  his  opinion,  industrial  competition  is  an  injurious  product 
of  modem  times.  He  asserts,  moreover,  that  its  tendency  is  to 
lower  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  standards  of  the  race,  to 
cripple  the  consuming  power  of  the  community,  and  to  lower 
the  scale  of  living;  and  that  eventually  it  will,  if  allowed  to 
pursue  an  unrestricted  course,  involve  both  capitalist  and 
laborer  in  a  common  ruin. 
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The  critics  of  socialism,  in  answering  this  indictment,  ac- 
knowledge the  cruelty  of  competition  regarded  from  an 
individual  standpoint — but  nevertheless  maintain  that  it  is  nec- 
essary and  inevitable,  and  that  the  ultimate  good  derived  from 
its  operation  far  outweighs  the  present  evil.  The  form  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  that  obtained  in  medieval  times  might, 
in  their  opinion,  have  been  continued  forever  without  the  pro- 
duction of  the  kind  of  man  required  for  the  building  up  of  a 
highly-organized  society;  that  if  continued  forever  it  could 
only  have  produced  a  more  gigantic  knight — ^an  exaggerated 
Cceur  de  Leon.  They  do  not  believe  that  any  analogy  exists 
between  the  civilized  societies  of  to-day  and  the  mushroom 
civilizations  of  the  past.  These  latter,  they  assert,  were  simply 
the  last  stages  of  a  patriarchal  system  in  which  a  small  class, 
after  subjugating  the  remaining  members  of  their  society, 
had  taken  to  themselves  all  the  knowledge  and  culture  of  their 
times.  These  civilizations  were  based  on  chattel  slavery;  as 
President  Jordan  of  Stanford  very  aptly  puts  it,  "the  physical 
perfection  and  culture  of  each  Greek  were  made  possible  by 
the  labor  of  ten  slaves." 

A  comparison  will  show  that  no  analogy  exists,  says  the 
biologist.  The  old  civilizations  were  founded  on  slavery :  ours 
is  based  on  freedom  of  contract;  in  ancient  societies  rigid 
caste  lines  separated  the  classes:  in  ours  men  pass  constantly 
from  one  to  the  other — the  sons  of  the  laborers  of  one  gen- 
eration becoming  the  lawgivers  of  the  next;  the  civilizations  of 
old  were  simply  extensions  of  the  patriarchal  system:  ours  is 
the  result  of  industrial  evolution.  In  olden  times  all  the 
knowledge  and  culture  of  the  day  were  reserved  for  a  select 
few.  The  industrial  evolution  of  modem  society,  with  the 
introduction  of  machinery  into  all  the  branches  of  industry — 
with  its  steam  power,  its  cheap  newspapers,  its  cheap  books,  its 
cheap  magazines,  its  free  libraries,  and  its  free  schools — ^lias 
made  possible  to  all  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  "He  who  runs 
may  read."  The  toiler  of  to-day  enjoys  privileges  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  king  of  former  times.  There  could  be  no  advance 
on  these  earlier  civilizations  without  a  change  in  the  form  of 
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the  struggle  for  existence,  says  the  critic;  and,  as  a  result  of 
economic  causes,  it  changed — to  industrial  competition. 

Now,  though  the  line  of  reasoning  thus  put  forward  against 
socialism  seems  both  logical  and  convincing,  it  contains  several 
erroneous  conclusions.  The  statement  that  industrial  compe- 
tition is  responsible  for  the  organization  of  society  is  certainly 
untrue.  This  organization  dates  back  to  the  time  when,  follow- 
ing the  line  of  least  resistance,  men  found  they  could  produce 
more,  working  at  special  occupations  and  exchanging  their 
commodities,  than  when  each  worked  for  himself  at  a  variety  of 
occupations.  The  organization  of  society  must  be  attributed 
to  the  specialization  of  industry,  with  its  accompanying  sys- 
tem of  exchange.  First  the  simplest  division  of  labor,  the 
learning  of  handicrafts;  then  the  gathering  of  the  artisans 
into  guilds,  the  associations  of  the  guild-masters  and  the  rise 
of  the  trades-unions,  the  inception  of  the  factory  system  and 
its  gradual  development,  the  gathering  of  large  groups  of 
workingmen  into  factories  and  the  integration  of  masters  into 
corporations  and  trusts:  these  are  the  steps  by  which  the  or- 
ganization of  society  was  effected — from  first  to  last  due  to 
the  specialization  of  industry.  Consequently,  the  objection  that 
the  abolition  of  competition  means  the  disorganization  of  so- 
ciety falls  to  the  ground. 

The  arguments  of  the  biological  critics  of  socialism  might 
be  strictly  true  were  their  application  restricted  to  cabbages 
and  potatoes;  but  applied  to  man  they  are  worthless.  Man  is 
not  a  vegetable,  passively  subject  to  the  action  of  natural 
forces  and  reacting  automatically  upon  them,  but  possesses  a 
power  of  consciously  reacting  upon  environment  and  partially 
molding  it  to  his  wifl.  By  virtue  of  this  power  he  becomes, 
as  it  were,  the  architect  of  his  own  fortunes — the  builder  of 
his  own  physical,  mental,  and  moral  structures.  It  is  there- 
fore necessary  that  he  have  an  ethical  standard — that  the  con- 
scious molding  of  environment  may  have  for  its  ultimate  aim 
the  production  of  the  highest  type  of  man.  The  biological  criti- 
cisms of  socialism  are  therefore  lacking,  insomuch  that  they 
have  not  taken  this  power  into  consideration. 
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Looking  at  the  question  from  another  point  of  view,  an  ex- 
amination of  existing  society  will  show  that  the  unconscious, 
unregulated  action  of  social  environment  has  actually  resulted 
in  the  setting  aside  of  natural  selection.  This  has  been  re- 
placed by  a  perverse  social  selection,  which  divides  society 
into  at  least  four  distinct  classes.  It  preserves  first  the  man 
of  wealth — gained  perhaps  by  no  exertion  of  his  own — who 
may  or  may  not  be  possessed  of  the  physical  and  mental  at- 
tributes that  would  insure  his  survival  under  other  conditions. 
As  he  is  able  to  buy  better  brains  than  his  own  to  manage  his 
possessions,  he  is  secure  in  the  survival  of  his  family;  while 
the  practise  of  tying  up  large  estates  in  trust  for  the  benefit 
of  improvident  heirs  still  further  sets  aside  the  operation  of 
natural  selection.  The  efforts  of  the  "fool  killer"  are  ren- 
dered abortive.  In  the  middle  class,  the  keenest  and  gen- 
erally the  most  unscrupulous  trader  survives.  In  the  work- 
ing class,  the  man  with  the  strongest  body  and  the  most  slavish 
disposition  is  the  one  favored  in  the  struggle  for  existence. 
And  in  the  slums,  normal  persons,  dragged  down  by  hard 
conditions,  are  slowly  exterminated,  leaving  the  beggar  and 
the  thief  to  propagate  their  kind.  It  cannot  be  said  that  natural 
selection  is  responsible  for  the  existence  of  any  of  these,  or 
that  they  approach  the  type  we  should  choose  for  our  standard. 

Looking  at  the  question  from  still  another  point  of  view, 
if  we  allow,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  industrial  compe- 
tition is  synonymous  with  the  struggle  for  existence,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position.  We  shall  be 
obliged  to  assert  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  business  men 
of  all  countries  are  "unfit."  Statistics  compiled  by  the  best 
authorities  show  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  business  enter- 
prises become  bankrupt.  This  enormous  percentage  of  fail- 
ures must  then  prove  one  of  two  things :  either  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  all  merchants  engaged  in  business  are 
unfit,  or  that  an  injurious  selective  principle,  which  does  not 
discriminate  between  the  fit  and  the  unfit,  has  arisen  during 
the  evolution  of  society.  The  latter  hypothesis  is  probably 
the  true  one.    The  fact  that  many  men,  after  failing  in  business 
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once  or  twice,  eventually  succeed  can  be  explained  in  no  other 
manner.  What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  an  automatic 
selective  process  that  changes  its  judgment  so  readily?  How 
can  a  man  who  has  been  twice  pronounced  unfit  by  industrial 
competition  suddenly  become  fit?  The  only  answer  that  can 
be  given  to  such  a  query  is,  the  man  was  always  fit.  Condi- 
tions, favorable  or  unfavorable,  decided  the  question  of  his 
success  or  failure.  Much  evidence  may  be  adduced  in  support 
of  such  a  theory. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  business  of  society  was  carried 
on  by  a  multitude  of  small  manufacturers,  small  storekeepers, 
mechanics,  and  farmers.  Business  failures  were  few  and  far 
between,  and  the  commercial  crisis  would  not  for  some  time 
to  come  startle  the  world  by  its  repeated  visits.  Now,  judged 
by  the  standard  of  the  biologist,  the  majority  of  the  business 
men  of  civilized  countries  were  at  that  time  fit.  Judged  by  the 
standard  of  the  economist,  free  competition,  in  a  community 
of  small  producers  possessing  a  world's  market,  could  not 
produce  the  evil. results  ascribed  to  it  to-day.  Competition 
between  two  small  merchants  with  a  world  to  exploit  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  competition  between  a  small  mer- 
chant and  a  gigantic  trust,  between  a  blacksmith  and  an  im- 
plement factory,  between  a  laborer  and  a  steam  shovel. 
Judged  by  the  standard  of  the  biologist,  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  modern  men  of  business  are  unfit.  Judged  by  the  standard 
of  the  economist,  the  centralization  of  capital,  the  concentra- 
tion of  industry,  and  the  social  effect  of  machinery  have  simply 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  remain  in  business.  They 
cannot  compete. 

The   great   selective   principle   of   the   biologist — industrial 

competition — is  apparently  in  danger  of  abolition  long  before 

the  socialist  gets  his  innings.  The  gradual  transformation  of 
the  methods  of  production  and  distribution  must  eventually 

end  in  the  death  of  competition.     The  copartnership  of  two 

individuals  in  a  commercial  enterprise  is  the  entering  wedge; 

competition  is  destroyed  between  them.    The  amalgamation  of 

such  firms  into  corporations  is  a  further  step  in  the  process 
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that  finds  its  logical  end  in  the  trust.  A  national  and  inter- 
national agreement  between  the  trusts  is  the  last  step  in  the 
process  that  wipes  competition  out  of  existence,  and  with  it 
the  selective  principle  of  the  biologist  and  his  objection  to 
socialism.  If,  though  not  at  all  likely,  the  commercial  system 
could  be  developed  to  such  an  extreme,  society  would  then 
become  an  industrial  oligarchy  ruled  by  trusts. 

A  legitimate  objection  to  the  line  of  reasoning  thus  put  for- 
ward must  now  receive  consideration.  While  it  is  certainly 
true  that  competition  is  gradually  being  killed  by  the  business 
of  society  passing  into  the  hands  of  trusts,  it  is  equally  true 
that  competition  among  their  employees  still  remains.  It  there- 
fore must  be  shown  that  under  socialism  some  incentive  to  ex- 
ertion would  take  the  place  of  this  form  of  competition.  The 
complete  domination  of  society  by  the  trusts,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  industrial  competition  between  them,  does  not  necessa- 
rily involve  the  disintegration  of  society.  So  long  as  competi- 
tion developed  commercial  and  mechanical  ability  among  the 
employees  of  the  trusts,  the  business  of  society  might  be  carried 
on  for  an  indefinite  period — provided  no  other  disturbing  factors 
entered  into  the  calculation.  Kings  by  divine  right  and  their 
descendants  ruled  the  world  for  many  generations  without  any 
essential  alteration  of  their  characters.  And,  in  like  manner, 
industrial  oligarchs  might  rule  the  world  for  long  periods,  pro- 
vided the  selective  principle  that  formed  the  units  of  their 
society  continued  to  operate.  It  is  then  absolutely  necessary 
that  in  a  collectivist  society  some  incentive  should  move  to 
action  the  masses  of  the  people — that  great  majority  who  live 
always  in  the  present,  invariably  preferring  a  small  amount  of 
proximate  happiness  to  a  large  amount  of  ultimate  happiness. 

The  exponents  of  socialism  are  addressing  themselves  to 
this  task ;  ihcy  are  trying  to  bring  their  economic  theories  into 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  life.  The  old-time  revolutionary  be- 
liefs have  given  way  to  an  evolutionary  synthesis.  The  modern 
socialist  recognizes  the  fact  that  great  social  changes  are 
worked  out  with  much  travail  through  long  periods.  Confident 
of  the  ultimate  realization  of  his  hopes,  he  is  content  for  the 
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present  to  demand  such  political  and  economic  changes  as  will 
better  the  immediate  condition  of  his  fellow-men.  Along  with 
this  he  asks  for  the  perfection  of  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment and  the  State  ownership  of  those  industries  which  have 
attained  national  importance.  These  necessary  steps  taken,  he 
leaves  to  the  future  to  decide  what  next  shall  be  done. 

The  answer  to  the  final  question — what  under  socialism  will 
be  the  incentive  to  exertion? — takes  on  a  threefold  aspect.  It 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  (i)  The  problem  to  be  solved  is 
not  a  question  of  biology,  but  one  of  economics — that, 
whether  or  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of  life,  the  evolution  of 
society  is  driving  us  to  collectivism.  It  may  be  that,  even  as 
all  other  civilizations  have  contained  within  themselves  the 
seeds  of  their  own  dissolution,  so  this  apparent  antagonism 
between  the  constitution  of  our  society  and  the  laws  of  life 
may  likewise  end  in  its  disintegration.  But,  be  this  as  it  may, 
to  collectivism  we  must  go.  (2)  The  examination  of  many 
industries  conducted  by  the  governments  of  different  countries 
proves  conclusively  that  the  quality  of  work  turned  out  by 
them  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  same  class  of  work 
turned  out  by  private  firms.  (3)  The  fear  of  dismissal  and 
the  hope  of  reward  are  the  incentives  that  move  to  action 
the  lower  classes  under  existing  society.  The  same  incentives 
spur  to  industry  those  in  government  employ,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  the  same  incentives  would  not  obtain  under 
socialism. 

The  proper  treatment  of  the  first  division  of  the  threefold 
answer  would  require  a  critical  exposition  of  the  evolutionary 
forces  that  are  causing  the  centralization  of  capital  and  in- 
dustry. It  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  social  effect 
of  machinery  to  find  out  the  limits  beyond  which  the  expansion 
of  industry  cannot  go,  and  to  speculate  on  the  disastrous  ef- 
fects that  are  likely  to  follow  the  development  of  the  Orient. 
To  do  this  properly  would  require  the  writing  of  a  voluminous 
work.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  be  content  with  a  general 
statement  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 

The  constantly  increasing  productivity  of  our  national  in- 
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dustries  requires  an  ever-increasing  foreign  market,  and  each 
year  adds  to  the  enormous  bulk  of  our  exports  to  other  coun- 
tries. The  consuming  power  of  the  home  market  is  determined 
by  the  decreasing  wage  of  the  industrial  classes,  and  by  the 
lessening  purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer.  There  is 
thus  a  steady  increase  in  the  surplus  commodities  available  for 
export.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  justified  in  asking  the  ques- 
tion. What  shall  we  do  when  our  merchants  and  mechanics 
have  to  compete  in  the  markets  of  the  world  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  China  and  Japan  ?  Large  amounts  of  capital  are  seek- 
ing investment  abroad,  the  nature  of  the  capitalistic  system 
of  production  and  distribution — its  one  aim  and  object — being 
the  production  of  surplus  value.  The  constant  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest  in  civilized  countries  forces  the  surplus  capital 
to  seek  investment  elsewhere.  The  spectacle  of  the  scramble 
for  the  shares  of  the  Lipton  Tea  Company,  which  were  sub- 
scribed for  three  times  over,  and  other  like  cases,  show  con- 
clusively that  capitalists  are  everywhere  struggling  for  profit- 
able investments.  China — with  its  vast  resources,  its  variety 
of  climate,  its  splendid  system  of  navigable  rivers,  and  its 
hordes  of  cheap  laborers — is  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era.  There  the  unused  millions  of  Europe  and  America 
will  find  ready  investment.  The  great  commercial  nations 
are  already  taking  the  first  steps  to  let  loose  an  industrial 
scourge  upon  the  earth. 

And  what  is  to  become  of  the  American  farmer  when  the 
introduction  of  the  automobile  completes  the  work  of  the  trol- 
ley-car and  destroys  the  market  for  horses  ?  What  will  become 
of  the  commercial  traveler  and  the  superfluous  mechanic  when 
the  centralization  of  industry  in  the  hands  of  the  trusts  does 
awav  with  all  unnecessarv  labor?  There  is  but  one  answer: 
These  economic  conditions  will  compel  society  eventually  to 
undertake  the  orderly  arrangement  of  its  business — to  balance 
its  production  and  distribution.  It  will  be  forced  into  social- 
ism, biological  objections  to  the  contrar>'  notwithstanding. 

The  second  and  third  divisions  of  the  answer  mav  well  be 
treated  together.    An  appeal  to  known  facts  will  certainly  be 
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conceded  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  any  question. 
Let  us  see,  therefore,  what  light  experiments  in  collectivism 
will  throw  upon  the  problem.  The  English  navy  is  certainly 
the  finest  in  the  world;  yet  almost  all  its  vessels  have  been 
entirely  constructed  in  the  government  yards.  Each  ship,  from 
keelson  to  royal  truck,  has  been  built  by  men  in  the  service  of 
the  government.  Each  gun,  from  the  one  hundred  and  ten 
tonner  at  Chatham  to  the  small  arm  carried  by  the  marines, 
is  manufactured  in  the  great  arsenal  at  Woolwich  or  in  the 
government  factory  at  Enfield.  The  clothing  of  both  soldiers 
and  sailors  is  made  in  the  government  shops  at  Pimlico,  and 
the  bread  they  eat  is  baked  in  government  ovens.  Here,  then, 
is  an  experiment  in  collectivism  conducted  upon  a  very  large 
scale.  What  light  does  it  throw  on  the  question  at  issue?  An 
inspection  of  the  dock-yards,  foundries,  factories,  stores,  and 
bakeries,  owned  and  operated  by  the  British  government,  re- 
veals an  army  of  artisans  and  laborers  at  work,  successfully  con- 
ducting the  many  operations  necessary  to  the  outfitting  and 
maintenance  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men.  The  skill  and 
efficiency  they  display  and  the  quality  of  the  work  they  turn  out 
are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  produced  in  the  yards 
of  Armstrong  at  Keswick,  or  Carnegie  at  Homestead.  The 
ammunition  boots,  for  instance,  supplied  to  Thomas  Atkins  at 
$2.50  a  pair  cannot  be  duplicated  in  private  life  for  twice  the 
money;  and  the  clothes  served  to  him  by  a  paternal  govern- 
ment at  $4.75  a  suit  are  as  strong  and  serviceable  as  they  are 
cheap.  Indeed,  a  habit  of  selling  his  necessaries  to  envious 
civilians  occasionally  gets  Mr.  Atkins  into  trouble  with  the 
authorities,  and  at  the  same  time  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the 
quality  of  his  belongings. 

Many  illustrations  of  like  kind  can  be  accumulated  from 
all  civilized  nations.  The  German  telephone  system  gives  the 
best  and  cheapest  service  in  the  world.  The  postal  systems 
of  all  countries  may  be  cited  as  proofs  of  the  practicability  of 
collectivism.  Great  Britain  owns  her  telegraph  and  express 
systems,  and  almost  all  countries  operate  their  police  and  fire 
departments.    The  function  of  education  has  passed  from  the 
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hands  of  the  private  teacher;  and,  if  any  further  proof  were 
needed,  surely  the  successful  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  would  satisfy  the 
most  inveterate  doubter. 

Here,  then,  in  different  countries  are  some  millions  of  per- 
sons in  the  service  of  their  respective  governments.  They  are 
ordinary,  common  people,  subject  to  the  same  passions,  vir- 
tues, and  vices  as  the  remaining  members  of  society.  They  have 
also  the  habit  of  choosing  lesser  proximate  happiness  to  greater 
future  happiness,  which  distinguishes  the  large  majority  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  What,  then,  is  the  "incentive  to  exer- 
tion" that  keeps  them  at  work?  What  is  it  that  makes  Tommy 
Atkins  accomplish  forced  marches  in  the  heat  of  the  Soudan, 
and  causes  his  American  brother  to  chase  the  elusive  Filipino 
through  fever  swamps?  Whence  comes  the  rapid  stride  of 
the  postman?  Why  does  the  fireman  plunge  into  the  flame 
and  smoke  of  the  burning  building,  and  the  policeman  risk  his 
life  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  others? 
Wherefore  flies  the  pen  of  the  government  clerk  over  his  paper? 
And  why  do  the  "builders  of  the  ship'* — the  sawyers  and  the 
carpenters,  the  riveters  and  the  boiler-makers,  the  machinist 
and  the  foundrymen  and  the  blacksmiths — one  and  all,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  ply  their  vocations  with  such  in- 
dustry? Why?  Because  all  are  animated  by  the  same  in- 
centives— the  hope  of  reward,  the  desire  of  promotion,  the 
fear  of  dismissal.  It  is,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  remarked,  "very 
much  a  question  of  education;  a  man  may  be  taught  to  dig 
and  weave  for  his  country  even  as  he  has  been  taught  to  fight 
for  it."  And  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  these  incen- 
tives, which  now  move  to  exertion  the  people  engaged  in  pri- 
vate and  public  enterprises,  should  not  continue  to  do  so  in  a 
coUectivist  society.  Given  a  strong  central  authority,  willing 
and  able  to  enforce  the  laws,  an  authority  that  would  have 
behind  it  all  the  force  of  public  opinion,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  idle  persons  could  be  more  effectively  dealt 
with  than  under  existing  conditions.  They  might  choose  be- 
tween work  and  starvation ;  there  could  be  no  other  alternative. 
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There  remains  but  one  other  point  to  be  touched  upon.  If 
it  be  granted  that,  with  a  strong  central  authority  established, 
the  usual  incentives  that  move  to  action  coarser  natures  will 
obtain,  have  we  any  surety  that  higher  forms  of  human  en- 
deavor will  continue?  Will  the  ripe  fruits  of  intellect  still 
adorn  the  gardens  of  an  esthetic  civilization?  What  incentive 
will  cause  a  man  to  undertake,  for  instance,  the  immense  labors 
necessary  to  achieve  literary  perfection?  Is  it  probable  that 
a  man  that  could  satisfy  his  immediate  wants  by  a  little  bodily 
labor  would  be  likely  to  undertake  such  arduous  toil? 

An  analysis  of  the  ambition  that  causes  men  to  undertake 
such  tasks  will  disclose  the  fact  that  it  is  a  complex  feeling, 
made  up  of  many  components.  Probably  the  chief  of  these 
is  the  love  of  approbation — ^the  desire  to  stand  well  in  the 
eyes  of  one's  fellows.  Again,  deep  down  in  the  heart  of  man 
is  to  be  found  the  desire  to  leave  some  little  mark  upon  the 
sands  of  time.  The  thought  of  annihilation,  without  even  a 
fleeting  remembrance  remaining  of  his  life  and  labors,  is  ut- 
terly repulsive.  Wherefore  it  is  that  we  find  him  undertaking 
all  kinds  of  laborious  tasks  to  perpetuate  his  memory.  The 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  built  in  the  dawn  of  history  to  hand 
down  forever  the  fame  of  some  now  forgotten  monarch,  are 
striking  evidences  of  the  strength  of  this  feeling.  The  shep- 
herd who  burnt  the  temple  of  Diana  chose  infamy  before 
oblivion,  and  throughout  the  ages  are  scattered  countless  evi- 
dences of  the  desire  of  man  to  leave  his  mark;  yea,  in  our 
own  time,  mediocrity  strives  to  perpetuate  its  memory  by  the 
erection  of  million-dollar  tombs. 

The  love  of  power  is  yet  another  component  of  ambition. 
The  centurion  in  the  Scriptures  said :  "Lord,  thou  knowest  I 
am  a  man  in  authority.  I  say  unto  this  man,  go,  and  he  goeth ; 
unto  that  man,  come,  and  he  cometh."  And  as  it  was  with 
the  centurion,  so  is  it  with  all  men — they  love  to  sit  in  the 
high  places.  The  desire  for  knowledge  must  also  be  added  to 
the  other  feelings.  Men  have  suffered  torture,  imprisonment, 
and  even  death  at  the  stake  in  defense  of  the  knowledge  they 
thought  right.     The  figure  of  Bruno  stands  forth  from  the 
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black  night  of  ignorance  that  settled  down  over  medieval 
Europe,  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  knowledge  to 
move  men  to  noble  action.  Haled  before  the  Inquisition,  he 
is  informed  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  heresy  and  is  asked  to 
recant.  There  are  no  witnesses,  no  accusers — ^none  but  the 
familiars  of  the  Holy  Office  moving  stealthily  about  him.  The 
tormentors  are  in  the  vaults  below.  With  none  to  sustain  him, 
he  cannot  and  will  not  deny  that  which  he  knows  to  be  true. 
He  is  handed  over  to  the  civil  authorities  and  burned  at  the 
stake.  Galileo,  imprisoned,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  treated  with  remorseless  severity,  for  persisting  in  saying 
that  which  even  his  accusers  knew  to  be  true,  and  Milton,  the 
blind  poet,  receiving  in  exchange  for  "Paradise  Lost"  the  mis- 
erable pittance  of  five  pounds,  are  also  instances  of  the  strength 
of  this  feeling.  All  the  varied  feelings  here  enumerated  go 
to  make  up  that  complex  emotion  called  ambition — the  love 
of  approbation,  the  desire  to  be  remembered,  the  love  of  power, 
and  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  It  would  be  a  bold  man  indeed 
who  dared  to  assert  that  such  an  emotion  was  brought  into 
existence  by  industrial  competition. 

On  the  other  hand,  history  records  many  instances  of  use- 
ful lives  and  great  talents  crushed  out  or  crippled  by  too  harsh 
a  competition.  The  brilliant  Chatterton  was  compelled  by  ill 
circumstances  to  harness  his  genius  and  waste  his  splendid 
powers  on  the  copying  of  deeds.  Finally,  after  three  days' 
starvation — too  proud  to  accept  alms — ^he  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  a  lonely  garret.  Johnson  and  Goldsmith  existed  in  penury. 
Shakespeare,  the  intellectual  giant  of  the  ages,  lived  harassed 
by  debt  and  died  a  comparative  nobody — a  play-actor,  a  "fel- 
low of  the  baser  sort."  To  this  list  might  be  added  the  names 
of  most  of  the  literary  celebrities  of  the  past.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions they  lived  in  misery,  pandering  to  the  humors  of  some 
patron,  and  died  in  poverty.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  easy  circumstances  would  have  aided  rather  than  hindered 
the  development  of  their  genius.  No  deterioration  is  visible 
in  the  later  writings  of  those  who,  suffering  in  early  life,  at 
length  reached  affluence.     The  scornful  name,  "pot-boilers," 
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applied  by  artists  to  the  forced  work  turned  out  to  keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door,  and  the  appellation,  "pen-trotter,*'  applied 
to  him  who  writes  for  the  same  purpose,  signify  the  opinion  of 
those  best  fitted  to  judge.  The  best  work  in  literature  and  art 
is  produced  when  a  strong  mind — the  correlative  of  a  well-fed 
body — has  ample  room  to  unfold  its  pleasant  fancies.  We 
need  not  in  time  to  come  fear  a  dearth  of  authors.  Of  the 
making  of  books  there  is  no  end,  saith  Solomon,  and  much 
wisdom  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh. 

In  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
a  bright  constellation  of  geometers,  astronomers,  and  physi- 
cists made  discoveries  and  invented  appliances  that  equal  those 
of  modern  times.  Two  thousand  years  before  the  advent  of 
industrial  competition,  Ptolemy  produced  his  great  work, 
"Syntaxis,"  which  maintained  its  ground  until  displaced  by 
Newton's  "Principia" ;  Euclid  prepared  his  great  work ;  Archi- 
medes, for  two  thousand  years  the  greatest  mathematician,  dis- 
cussed the  equilibrium  of  floating  bodies,  discovered  the  true 
theory  of  the  lever,  and  invented  the  screw  that  still  bears  his 
name;  Hipparchus  and  Apolonius,  the  astronomers,  Ctesibius, 
the  inventor  of  the  fire-engine  and  the  water-clock,  and  Hero, 
the  maker  of  the  first  steam-engine,  were  all  members  of  that 
illustrious  circle.  Yet  they  were  all  in  the  service  of  and 
supported  by  the  governments  of  their  day. 

To  this  evidence  in  favor  of  the  socialist  contention  may  be 
added  that  furnished  by  the  high  schools  and  State  univer- 
sities of  our  own  land.  The  scientists  and  teachers  who  direct 
the  operations  of  those  institutions  display  as  much  efficiency 
and  zeal  as  those  engaged  in  private  enterprises  of  like  kind. 
They  would  resent  with  heat  the  imputation  that  employment 
under  the  government  necessitated  inefficient  eflFort  on  their 
part;  nor  could  any  facts  be  adduced  to  support  such  an  as- 
sertion. 

Society  does  not  pursue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way — from 
low  to  high,  from  the  simple  to  the  complex — in  one  straight, 
unbroken  line,  but,  obedient  to  the  law  of  rh)rthm,  swings  for- 
ward and  back,  or  rather  follows  the  curve  of  an  upward 
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spiral.  Society,  like  the  units  of  which  it  is  composed,  learns 
only  by  experience.  It  tries  first  this  thing,  and  then  that, 
encounters  unforeseen  obstacles  and  retires,  learns  by  bitter 
experience  what  is  best,  and  so  advances.  As  it  has  done 
in  the  past  it  will  do  in  the  future.  The  development  of 
the  commercial  system  will  force  experiments  in  collectiv- 
ism upon  it.  That  which  is  proved  good  will  be  retained,  and 
that  which  is  bad  rejected.  And  so  with  much  travail  will 
man  work  out  his  destiny. 

Herman  Whitaker. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


EARLY   RETIREMENT   FROM    BUSINESS. 

BENEFIT  to  the  world  at  large  is,  I  believe,  rarely  taken 
into  account  by  a  man  when  he  is  considering  retiring 
from  business;  much  less  does  this  idea  prompt  him  to  such 
action  long  before  he  might  otherwise  consider  the  step.  And 
yet  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  a  truly  high-minded  person, 
regardless  of  the  honors  that  may  easily  fall  to  his  lot  as  a  re- 
sult. Relief  from  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  business 
and  the  simple  desire  for  ease  are  the  almost  universal  rea- 
sons for  retiring,  and  an  American  seems  to  think  it  wrong  to 
consider  this  until  he  is  long  past  middle  age.  And  why? 
Certainly  not  always  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  in  busi- 
ness or  the  desire  for  greater  wealth,  but  mainly  because  cus- 
tom has  not  led  us  to  think  of  giving  up  active  business  early 
in  life.  Again,  many"  men  consider  retiring  from  business  as 
almost  dropping  out  of  the  world.  They  look  upon  it  as  a  per- 
petual interrogation  point  regarding  the  future  disposal  of 
their  time.  But  if  you  can  employ  your  abilities  in  a  higher 
and  broader  sphere;  if  instead  of  "dropping  out"  you  become 
a  more  important  factor  in  the  world;  if,  instead  of  being  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  with  your  time,  you  then  begin  to  wish  for 
days  of  forty-eight  hours  so  that  you  may  accomplish  half 
what  you  wish;  and  if  the  associates  and  competitors  you 
leave  behind  will  be  helped  and  your  future  work  in  the  world 
will  benefit  a  far  greater  number — there  seems  no  reason  not 
to  abandon  these  long-standing  ideas  and  retire  from  business 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

While  it  is  almost  certain  that  your  services  in  any  other 
occupation  will  produce  an  additional  amount,  you  should  have 
sufficient  means  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  having  to  earn 
anything  in  this  way — so  as  to  devote  yourself  to  your  new 
labors  unhampered.  When  this  condition  is  backed  by  the 
practical  knowledge  and  sound  sense  that  a  successful  busi- 
ness man  may  be  expected  to  possess  on  retiring,  and  the  cus- 
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torn  becc«nes  universal,  it  will  result  in  every  intellectual  field 
being  cultivated  to  an  extent  never  before  imagined.  It  might 
be  questioned  why  this  result  has  not  already  been  achieved 
to  a  greater  extent  in  countries  where  there  is  a  large  hered- 
itary leisure  class.  Inherited  estates  and  titles  are  at  once  a 
limit,  as  their  care  and  enjoyment  are  sufficient,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, to  limit  their  possessors'  usefulness  in  other  direc- 
tions. But  an  American  business  man,  when  he  retires,  usually 
has  his  capital  invested  in  such  a  way  that  he  has  to  devote 
very  little  time  to  its  further  care;  and,  being  accustomed  to 
a  life  of  great  activity  and  retiring  only  because  of  the  all- 
round  advantages  to  himself  and  everybody  else,  he  is  ready 
to  go  on  with  many  years  of  earnest  work — free  from  the 
worries  and  monotony  of  business.  Conceive  of  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  men  of  such  ability  and  force  continually  en- 
tering the  arena  of  statesmanship,  the  sciences,  arts,  literature, 
mechanics,  and  all  their  ramifications! 

Those  who  have  not  had  any  special  ambition  outside  of 
their  business,  but  who  are  broad  enough  to  retire  for  the 
benefit  of  those  associated  with  them  and  to  do  something  in 
a  higher  way,  will  soon  be  able  to  select  a  congenial  sphere. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  great  philanthropist  who,  though  very 
rich  and  an  elderly  gentleman,  continues  actively  in  business. 
He  is  a  person  of  wide  experience  and  philosophic  mind.  One 
of  his  greatest  benefactions  is  perfecting,  through  his  dona- 
tions, the  advantages  of  an  institution  of  learning.  He  un- 
doubtedly takes  the  view  that  his  activity  in  business  does  not 
prevent  him  from  pursuing  his  desires  in  this  direction,  and  he 
might  ask  what  more  he  could  do  if  he  were  out  of  business. 
Let  the  institution  referred  to  create  a  commercial  chair  and 
prevail  upon  this  philanthropist  to  become  a  professor  of  what 
I  firmly  believe  will  be  an  addition  of  far-reaching  value  to  the 
curriculum  of  every  university:  not  the  establishment  of  a 
"business  college"  branch,  but  the  inclusion  in  the  regular 
academic  department  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  principles 
and  practises  of  business  from  the  first  to  the  top  round  of  the 
ladder.    The  advantages  to  many  collegians  who  enter  business 
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direct  must  seem  evident,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bene- 
fits of  a  business  training  to  those  who  pursue  professional 
careers  are  realized.  And  when,  as  is  often  sadly  the  case, 
they  are  unable  to  earn  a  living  in  their  profession  and  have 
to  turn  in  some  other  direction,  they  would  have — if  I  may 
use  the  expression — a  practical,  theoretical  education  to  en- 
able them  to  enter  business  on  an  enviable  footing  even  as 
compared  with  those  trained  in  its  intricacies  from  boyhood. 

Nearly  every  intellectual  business  man  has  a  more  or  less 
dormant  enthusiasm  or  ambition  to  do  or  be  something  better 
than  a  mere  money-making  machine,  but  under  the  influence 
of  custom  has  looked  upon  the  devotion  of  his  time  and  en- 
ergy to  his  ideal  as  little  more  than  fanciful;  and  so,  unhap- 
pily, as  the  perfection  and  capacity  of  the  machine  increase 
the  ideal  is  gradually  ground  into  oblivion.  But  as  the  prac- 
tise of  retiring  from  business  as  early  in  life  as  possible  be- 
came established,  every  man  of  mind  and  strong  character 
would,  almost  with  his  entry  into  the  commercial  world,  defi- 
nitely select  his  later  career  and  utilize  his  leisure  toward 
preparing  himself  for  this  future  occupation.  Thus  many 
would  be  fit  to  undertake  advanced  stages  of  work  in  fields 
where  it  might  be  supposed  they  would  have  to  start  almost 
as  students;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  courses  in  the  post- 
graduate departments  of  all  universities  being  adapted  for  re- 
tired business  men  whose  new  labors  made  it  desirable  for 
them  to  add  such  a  groundwork. 

In  determining  what  amount  of  income  it  is  practicable  to 
retire  on,  let  your  earnestness  in  other  directions  have  full 
influence,  and  do  not  consider  so  much  what  your  annual  ex- 
penditures may  be  now  as  what  they  were  when  you  were 
perfectly  happy  on  less.  And  the  very  fact  of  every  one  with- 
drawing from  active  business  as  soon  as  possible  would  leave 
fewer  to  divide  its  spoils  and  give  those  remaining  a  chance 
to  accumulate  more  rapidly  and  retire  much  earlier  in  life 
than  would  be  possible  now  from  the  profits  in  the  same  line 
of  business.  In  answer  to  the  question,  If  everybody  retired 
on  small  incomes,  what  would  become  of  the  great  philan- 
thropists? it  seems  perfectly  reasonable  to  assert,  first,  there 
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would  not  be  the  same  need  for  them,  and,  secondly,  there 
would  continue  to  be  inherited  and  other  unavoidable  wealth, 
such  as:  large  returns  to  many  in  a  short  business  career,  the 
establishment  of  interests  that  would  yield  increasing  amounts 
even  after  the  active  management  had  been  left  to  others,  and 
the  emoluments  resulting  from  discoveries  and  inventions  that 
would  legitimately  and  vastly  augment  incomes. 

When  to  retire?  is  then  reduced  simply  to  a  question  of  the 
fitness  of  the  situation.  It  is  almost  the  universal  experi- 
ence— in  at  least  commercial  as  distinguished  from  railroad 
insurance,  and  other  business  interests — that  individuals  and 
concerns  reach  an  apex  of  prosperity  usually  about  the  middle 
period  of  their  existence.  To  seize  this  moment  to  withdraw 
would  be  almost  chance  rather  than  judgment;  but,  with  the 
practise  of  giving  up  active  business  as  early  as  possible  once 
established  as  a  custom,  men  would  come  more  keenly  to  real- 
ize when  the  turning-point  had  arrived.  At  the  height  of  suc- 
cess comes  the  temptation  to  branch  out  in  new  directions 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  lines  on  which  success  has 
been  reached.  Before  this  step  is  taken,  if  you  have  not  been 
willing,  or  if  it  has  not  been  feasible,  to  retire  earlier,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  do  so.  After  it  is  taken,  whether  successful  or 
not,  one  should  not  wait  until  too  deeply  absorbed  in  the  new 
responsibilities,  or  their  failure  to  prove  profitable  destroys 
one's  chance  to  retire;  but  gather  the  ends  safely  together, 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  juniors,  and  stop. 

This  article  refers  only  to  what  I  believe  is  commonly  under- 
stood as  "business  men"— those  devoting  their  energies  and 
abilities  to  what,  in  a  nutshell,  is  buying  or  selling  practi- 
cally the  same  things  every  day  in  the  year  and  every  year 
they  are  in  business,  whether  it  is  dry-goods,  groceries,  in- 
surance, railroad  stocks,  bonds,  freights,  or  tickets,  and  every 
similar  line.  And,  while  it  is  written  with  especial  reference 
to  American  business  men,  it  is  applicable  to  the  world  at 
large ;  so  it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  the  whole  world  would 
become  better  and  happier  should  the  custom  of  business  men 
retiring  early  in  life  become  general.  It  would  reduce  the 
hurtful  mental  strain  resulting  from  the  forced  competition 
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of  business,  and  thus  relieve  it  of  its  most  sordid  element;  it 
would  also  free  others  from  long  years  of  drudgery  by  the 
opportunity  speedily  to  advance  to  the  higher  and  more  profit- 
able places,  and  then  follow  their  former  leaders  in  retiring. 

The  recruits  from  this  source  would  result  in  all  branches  of 
government  being  composed  of  the  ablest  and  most  respon- 
sible citizens.  Without  the  need  of  breadwinning,  and  able  to 
devote  ample  time  and  thought  to  their  work,  the  highest  ranks 
of  literature  would  be  greatly  increased.  Amateur  dabblers 
in  science,  now  taking  a  dash  at  their  hobby  in  a  few  hours 
of  freedom  from  business  but  not  from  its  worrying  thoughts, 
would  be  able  to  devote  perhaps  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  forty 
years  to  their  work  unhampered,  and  under  far  better  condi- 
tions than  the  majority  of  professionals  of  the  present  time. 

In  short,  every  business  man  retiring  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  well-trained,  sympathetic  mind.  Add  to  this  freedom 
from  the  necessity  of  earning  his  living  and  the  privilege  of 
choosing  a  higher  vocation,  at  least  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view — ^and  entering  this  with  a  keen  enthusiasm — 
and  he  should  soon  prove  a  power  in  the  sphere  of  his  new 
labors.  Can  any  one  question  the  accomplishment  of  grand 
results  that  might  otherwise  never  be  effected  ?  Leading  active 
business  lives,  Franklin,  Edison,  Prior,  Lamb,  and  Stedman 
are  names  that  casually  come  to  mind  of  men  that  have 
achieved  superb  success  in  the  highest  fields.  How  many  more 
like  these  would  be-  developed  who  are  now  too  keenly  ab- 
sorbed in  business  to  turn  their  attention  aside  in  these  days 
of  bitter  commercial  competition ! 

Finally,  with  special  consideration  to  existing  conditions, 
a  vast  amount  of  benefit  will  be  added  to  the  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  mankind  by  those  retiring  from  business  (who 
do  not  become  working  forces)  simply  improving  themselves 
by  study  and  travel.  In  this  way  they  will  assist  in  producing 
the  highest  possible  moral,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
results — equaling  if  not  surpassing  the  dreams  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  old  and  the  socialists  of  to-day. 

TOWNSEND  CUSHMAN. 

New  York. 


THE  FALLIBLE- PHYSICIAN. 

"It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  mischief  that  Hippocrates  has  done 
by  first  marking  Nature  with  his  name  and  afterward  letting  her  loose 
upon  sick  people.  Millions  have  perished  by  her  hands  in  all  ages  and 
countries." — Dr.  Benjamin  Rush. 

WE  cannot  get  along,  it  seems,  without  the  doctor  of  med- 
icine. In  our  reckless  moments  we  may,  with  Macbeth, 
throw  physic  to  the  dogs;  but  when  we  are  really  ill  we  usu- 
ally send  for  a  physician.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say,  with  the 
cynic,  "I  have  no  faith  in  doctors;'*  but  in  what  or  whom, 
then,  have  you  faith?  Despise  the  doctors,  if  you  will;  but 
pray  suggest  a  rational  substitute.  Meanwhile,  patent  med- 
icines multiply;  quacks  are  on  the  increase;  "Christian  sci- 
ence" claims  its  tens  of  thousands;  new  "pathies"  appear, 
flourish,  and  disappear;  pseudo-science  puts  forth  its  peri- 
odicals; multitudes  of  educated  men  and  women  are  turning 
to  "psychology"  for  a  solution:  the  impatience  of  the  age  no 
longer  brooks  the  slow  progress  of  the  medical  profession. 
All  around  us  are  the  miracles  of  mechanics;  the  lightning  is 
man's  obedient  servant;  physical  science  is  transformed;  sur- 
gery has  been  revolutionized.  Why  does  only  the  physician 
halt?  Why  must  we  be  vexed  with  a  mere  suggestion  of  "the 
most  splendid  results"  that  "might  be  expected"  if  the  human 
mind  were  directed  to  medicine  "as  it  has  been  during  the 
last  century  to  locomotive  and  other  industrial  inventions?" 
The  bacteriologist,  the  biologist,  the  neurologist  and  his 
kind  may  answer  such  queries  scornfully,  or  may  mutely 
point  to  statistics — to  tell  their  own  tale  about  life  prolonged, 
mortality  lessened,  smallpox  and  yellow  fever  suppressed, 
diphtheria  checked,  insanity  soothed,  and  fevers  aborted.  Then 
the  cynic,  who  knows  that  even  the  cold  in  his  head  must 
"run  its  course,"  in  spite  of  materia  mcdica,  answers  scorn  with 
scorn  and  interprets  the  statistics  in  his  own  way.  Hygiene 
and  sanitation,  the  diffusion  of  intelligence,  and  the  revolt 
against  drugs  have  done  more,  he  declares,  to  promote  the 
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public  health  than  has  the  whole  army  of  M.Ds.  as  such — 
whose  alliance  with  the  new  order  is  not  an  outgrowth  of 
their  art.  He  has  no  personal  quarrel  with  them.  He  may 
even  admit,  with  the  author  of  "The  Philosophical  Diction- 
ary" :  "Men  who  are  occupied  in  the  restoration  of  health  to 
other  men,  by  the  joint  exertion  of  skill  and  humanity,  are 
above  all  the  great  of  the  earth."  Yes,  theirs  is  a  noble  pro- 
fession, in  intent  and  in  assiduous  endeavor.  No  one  better 
knows  their  generosity,  devotion,  and  sympathy.  He  would 
say  with  Montaigne:  "I  honor  physicians,  .  .  .  having 
known  many  very  good  men  of  that  profession,  and  most 
worthy  to  be  beloved.  I  do  not  attack  then;  'tis  their  art  I 
inveigh  against."  And,  having  the  leisure  of  a  convalescent 
who  waits  upon  Nature,  he  proceeds,  in  his  unscientific  way,  to 
accumulate  some  curious  evidence. 

Yet  first  he  stands  ready  to  maintain  that  during  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  principal  progress  in  medicine,  if  eflFects 
alone  are  considered,  seems  to  lie  in  the  recognition  of  its 
ignorance,  or,  to  put  it  more  politely,  its  limitations.  This 
recognition  has  been  specifically  expressed,  not  in  the  cure 
of  disease,  but  in  the  growing  importance  attached  to  its 
prevention;  not  in  the  dispensing  of  drugs,  but  in  dispensing 
with  them.  The  physiologist  has  learned  the  human  mechan- 
ism, and  knows  pretty  well  how  the  machine  works ;  but  he  has 
yet  to  learn  how  to  repair  it.  So,  more  and  more,  he  has 
assumed  the  respectful  and  humble  attitude  of  a  mere  aux- 
iliary to  Nature,  which  mystifies,  contradicts,  and  baffles  him 
at  every  turn.  The  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms 
have  been  ransacked,  until  at  last  a  Holmes  was  constrained 
to  say:  "The  disgrace  of  medicine  has  been  that  colossal  sys- 
tem of  self-deception,  in  obedience  to  which  mines  have  been 
emptied  of  their  cankering  minerals,  the  vegetable  kingdom 
robbed  of  all  its  noxious  growths,  the  entrails  of  animals  taxed 
for  their  impurities,  the  poison-bags  of  reptiles  drained  of  their 
venom,  and  all  the  inconceivable  abominations  thus  obtained 
thrust  down  the  throats  of  human  beings  suffering  from  some 
fault  of  organization,  nourishment,  or  vital  stimulation." 
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So  far  as  Medicine  holds  to  a  modest  attitude,  and  does  not 
assert  its  pretensions  as  an  exact  science,  my  c)mical  friend 
is  content.  He  is  not  unmindful  of  what  prevention  has  ac- 
complished, and  is  optimist  enough  to  hope  that  the  twentieth 
century  may  disclose  some  great  truth  that  will  reverse  the 
current  theories  more  effectually  than  latter-day  research  has 
upset  medieval  opinion.  But  urge  upon  him  the  triumphs  of 
Medicine — its  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  the  immense 
erudition  of  its  votaries,  its  identification  with  the  great  strides 
of  the  race  toward  truth  and  toleration — ^and  hear  him  rail. 

There  is  the  company  of  wits  who  in  all  ages  have  had  their 
fling  at  the  physician,  from  Menander,  who  wrote,  "I'm  a  dead 
man,  for  I've  too  many  doctors,"  to  the  good-natured  para- 
phrase of  Punch,  "Patients,  patients,  and  the  pill-box  becomes 
a  brougham."  Voltaire  defined  a  physician  as  "a  man  who 
pours  drugs  of  which  he  knows  little  into  a  body  of  which  he 
knows  less."  Another  Frenchman  has  insisted  that  "the  doc- 
tor is  often  more  to  be  feared  than  the  disease;"  a  satirist  of  the 
same  nation  puts  it  thus:  "Nature  is  fighting  with  disease;  a 
blind  man  armed  with  a  club — ^that  is,  the  physician — comes  to 
settle  the  difference.  He  first  tries  to  make  peace ;  when  he  can- 
not accomplish  this,  he  lifts  his  club  and  strikes  at  random.  If 
he  strikes  the  disease,  he  kills  the  disease ;  if  he  strikes  Nature, 
he  kills  the  patient."  "A  new  doctor,  a  new  grave-digger," 
and  "A  young  physician  should  have  three  grave-yards,"  are 
proverbial  in  Germany.  Petrarch  declared  that  "Physicians 
alone  are  permitted  to  murder  with  impunity,"  and  "A  multi- 
tude of  physicians  have  destroyed  me"  was  the  epitaph  ordered 
by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  Hebraic  injunction,  "Do  not 
dwell  in  a  city  whose  governor  is  a  physician,"  has  been  neu- 
tralized by  Dr.  Wood's  achievements  at  Santiago;  but  he  has 
lent  authority  to  the  saying,  from  the  same  source,  "No  good 
doctor  ever  takes  physic,"  by  testifying  before  an  army  board 
that  he  himself  never  took  medicine.  The  great  surgeon, 
Ambroise  Pare,  was  so  far  in  advance  of  his  times  that  he 
could  modestly  say,  "I  dressed  his  wound,  and  Gk)d  cured 
him."     The  Italians  have  twisted  this  into:  "God  is  the  re- 
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storer  of  health,  and  the  physician  puts  the  fee  in  his  pocket;" 
or,  "God  heals  and  the  doctor  takes  the  fee,"  as  Poor  Richard 
more  concisely  put  it.  And,  "There  are  more  old  drunkards 
than  old  doctors"  is  recorded  in  the  same  almanac* 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  epigram  uttered  by  Holmes, 
forty  years  ago,  and  which  brought  upon  him  the  denunciation 
of  many  brother-professionals,  who  have  scarcely  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  shock :  "Throw  out  opium,  ...  a  few  spe- 
cifics, .  .  .  wine,  .  .  .  and  the  vapors  that  produce 
the  miracles  of  anaesthesia,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the 
whole  materia  viedica,  as  now  used,  could  be  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  it  would  be  all  the  better  for  mankind — and 
ail  the  worse  for  the  fishes." 

Montaigne  has  told  us  how  he  came  by  his  "hereditary  con- 
tempt" for  medicine.  "I  always  despise  it,"  he  writes;  "and 
when  I  am  sick,  instead  of  recanting  or  entering  into  com- 
position with  it,  I  begin  yet  more  to  hate  and  fear  it.  .  .  . 
I  let  Nature  work.  .  .  .  For  I  am  afraid  lest,  instead  of 
assisting  her  when  grappled  and  struggling  with  the  disease, 
I  should  assist  her  adversary  and  give  her  more  work  to  do." 
And  he  did,  in  fact,  live  up  to  his  disdain,  through  all  the  suf- 
fering that  assailed  him  in  his  later  years — dying,  at  last,  when 
his  time  came,  "without  medical  attendance,"  as  we  say  now- 
adays when  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  plight  of  some  poor 
wretch  with  no  physician  to  ease  his  end.  Our  own  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  a  great  sufferer,  deliberately  disobeyed  the 
instructions  of  his  doctors.  His  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  fresh 
air  and  water  marked  him  as  something  of  a  "crank"  when 
measured  by  the  medical  opinions  of  his  day;  yet  he  cured 
himself  of  a  fever  by  drinking  plentifully  of  cold  water — a. 
course  in  keeping  with  the  madness  of  delirium,  according  to 
the  conventional  attitude.    It  will  be  noted  that  Franklin^s  epi- 


*  Vital  statistics,  it  may  be  interjected,  do  not  indicate  the  longevity 
of  drunkards;  but  they  show  that  the  French  army  in  the  Crimea  lost 
three  surgeons  for  every  officer,  that  the  mortality  of  physicians  far 
more  than  tripled  that  of  the  patients  during  the  typhus  plaeuc  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  the  death-rate  in  England  is  twelve  civilians  and  twenty- 
two  ^doctors  in  each  thousand  inhabitants. 
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gram,  "He's  the  best  physician  that  knows  the  worthlessness 
of  the  most  medicines,"  may  have  seemed  severe  when  it  was 
penned,  but  it  is  not  far  removed  from  the  accepted  truth  of 
our  own  day. 

The  physician  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor  may  well  be 
amused  at  the  winding  ways  of  his  science.  If  we  accept  what 
Pliny  tells  us,  the  Romans  worried  along  without  medicine 
for  nearly  six  hundred  years  after  Rome  was  founded.  Then 
physicians  were  permitted  to  practise,  on  probation,  and  were 
finally  condemned  and  banished  from  the  city.  We  are  told 
that  in  Egypt  "the  physician  for  the  first  three  days  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  patient  at  the  patient's  own  peril  and  fortune; 
but,  those  three  days  being  past,  it  was  to  be  at  his  own." 
What  Pliny  said  two  thousand  years  ago  holds  good  to-day — 
that  "the  most  important  science  in  practise  amongst  us,  as 
that  which  is  interested  with  our  health  and  conservation,  is 
by  ill  luck  the  most  uncertain,  the  most  perplexed,  and  agitated 
with  the  greatest  mutations."  The  whole  history  of  medicine 
is  one  of  mutation — not  merely  the  mutation  of  progress,  but 
the  changes  brought  about  through  the  doctors  of  one  genera- 
tion repudiating  the  practise  of  their  fathers,  while  the  grand- 
sons may  revert  to  it  in  some  particulars.  Pliny  has  pointed 
out  how,  beginning  with  Hippocrates,  and  thence  through 
the  five  hundred  years  ensuing,  school  after  school  overthrew 
the  system  of  its  predecessor.  Yet  Galen,  who  came  after 
Pliny,  had  little  but  words  of  contempt  for  the  doctors  of  his 
day.  It  took  thirteen  centuries  more  for  Vesalius  to  tell  the 
world  what  Galen  did  not  know  about  anatomy;  and  we  must 
not  forget  that  though  the  much-berated  Paracelsus  preached 
against  purgatives,  and  big  doses  generally,  it  was  not  till 
three  hundred  years  later — in  our  own  time — that  physicians 
have  taken  the  hint  and  "advanced"  to  these  precepts  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

On  the  whole,  says  my  cynic,  the  progress  of  medicine  may 
be  compared  to  the  pace  of  the  tortoise;  and  there  are  even 
times  when  it  resembles  the  movements  of  the  crab.  Like 
Lord  Bacon,  the  latter-day  layman  finds  in  this  science  of  med- 
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icine  "much  iteration,  but  small  addition;"  that  it  is  "more 
professed  than  labored^  and  yet  more  labored  than  advanced — 
the  labor  having  been  .  .  .  rather  in  circle  than  in  pro- 
gression." Is  it  strange  that  physicians  themselves,  overcome 
by  a  sense  of  their  ignorance,  have  arraigned  their  own  pro- 
fession in  terms  that  no  mere  layman  may  apply?  Something 
more  than  a  century  ago,  Sir  John  Pringle  presided  over  a 
weekly  meeting  of  physicians  in  London.  They  were  sincere 
enough  to  discuss  the  subject  "whether  physicians  had,  on  the 
whole,  done  most  good  or  harm;'^  and  their  president,  when 
appealed  to  for  his  opinion,  said  "they  must  first  tell  him 
whether,  under  the  appellation  of  'physicians,'  they  meant  to 
include  old  women;  if  they  did,  he  thought  they  had  done 
more  good  than  harm,  otherwise  more  harm  than  good."  Dr. 
Chapman,  one  of  Dr.  Rush's  successors  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  is  thus  quoted :  "To  harmonize  the  contrarieties 
of  medical  doctrines  is  indeed  a  task  as  impracticable  as  to 
arrange  the  fleeting  vapors  around  us,  or  to  reconcile  the  fixed 
and  repulsive  antipathies  of  Nature.  Dark  and  perplexed, 
our  devious  career  resembles  the  groping  of  Homer's  Cyclops 
around  his  cave."  It  was  only  through  occasional  repetition 
by  the  few,  during  centuries,  that  the  true  state  of  affairs,  un- 
heeded by  the  many,  has  come  to  be  generally  perceived. 

But  science,  from  its  very  nature,  must  be  conservative,  it 
is  urged;  and  medical  science,  above  all  other  branches,  must 
proceed  with  caution,  judgment,  and  patience.  It  is  only  the 
immature  or  unbalanced  brain  that  takes  no  account  of  coinci- 
dence, accepts  evidence  unsifted,  and  hastens  to  generalize  from 
a  few  apparent  facts.  That  is  the  dividing  line  between  the 
scientist  and  the  charlatan. 

To  this  my  cynic  makes  reply:  The  scientific  method  is,  of 
course,  the  only  one ;  but  science  need  not  overawe  us.  Some- 
times it  is  shackled  by  pride  and  prejudice.  It  notoriously 
ignores  credible  evidence  until  it  can  explain  the  fact  in  its  own 
way,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  ascetics*  stigmata;  and  often  the 
facts  must  be  forced  upon  it.  Conservatism  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  is  rather  trying  for  the  human  race  to  suffer  for  a  cen- 
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tury  or  so  after  a  great  discovery  has  been  made,  until  con- 
servatism sees  fit  to  approve  it  and  attach  a  scientific  tag.  Just 
consider  the  case  of  anaesthetics  alone.  Putting  aside  the  use 
of  soporifics  by  the  Chines^,  Arabians,  and  Greeks,  the  evi- 
dence that  the  alchemists  of  the  sixteenth  century  understood 
the  anaesthetic  property  of  ether,  and  that  certain  eighteenth- 
century  physicians  recommended  its  inhalation — it  was  in  1800 
that  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  experimented  with  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  and  suggested  its  use  in  surgical  operations.  But  the  con- 
servatives were  in  no  haste.  Excepting  the  few  physicians 
who  were  seventy-five  years  ahead  of  their  time,  and  who  em- 
ployed mesmerism  successfully  before  chloroform  was  heard 
of,  people  suffered  for  almost  half  a  century  more  until  a 
Yankee  dentist  took  it  into  his  head  to  act  on  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy's  hint.  But  conservatism  did  not  stop  here.  There  were 
found  physicians,  as  well  as  clergymen,  who  opposed  the  ap- 
plication of  this  heaven-sent  nepenthe.  Dr.  Tuke  tells  us  that 
in  1842,  at  a  discussion  by  the  Medical  and  Qiirurgical  So- 
ciety, on  an  operation  performed  without  pain  under  the  influ- 
ence of  mesmerism  (so  called),  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
profession.  Dr.  Copeland,  asserted  that  the  fact  was  unworthy 
of  the  society's  consideration,  because  pain  is  a  wise  provision 
of  Nature,  and  patients  are  all  the  better  for  it  and  recover 
more  quickly. 

A  British  journal,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  printed  more 
testimony  on  this  head :  "Dr.  Gull,  in  1847,  questioned  the  de- 
sirability of  removing  pain.  Bransby  Cooper  was  'averse  to 
the  prevention  of  suffering,'  which,  as  he  thought,  led  to  Pre- 
paratory action.'  Tain,'  argued  Mr.  Nunn,  in  one  of  the  Lon- 
don medical  organs,  'is  compensated  for  by  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  the  system;'  and  a  Dr.  Pickford  wrote  that  'pain 
during  operations  was  beneficial;'  while  Magendie  declared 
in  the  French  Academy  that  'it  was  trivial  to  suffer,  and 
that  an  invention  to  annul  pain  under  the  knife  was  only  of 
mediocre  interest  to  surgery."  John  F.  South,  editor  of 
"Chelius's  System  of  Surgery"  (1847),  thus  argued  against 
the  emplo)rment  of  ether:  "I  have  considerable  doubt  of  the 
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propriety  of  putting  a  patient  into  so  unnatural  a  condition  as 
results  from  inhaling  ether,  which  seems  scarcely  dififerent 
from  severe  intoxication,  a  state  in  which  no  surgeon  would  be 
desirous  of  having  a  patient  who  was  about  to  be  submitted 
to  a  serious  operation." 

So  much  for  the  conservatives.  As  for  charlatanism,  re- 
sumes the  cynic,  what  constitutes  a  quack? — we  may  not  say 
an  empiric,  lest  it  lead  to  confusion  with  empirical  science. 
Cagliostro  was  unquestionably  a  quack;  and  Arnault,  the 
apothecary,  with  his  specific  for  apoplexy,  belongs  in  the  same 
category.  Law,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  a  charlatan, 
and  so  were  Jean  Argentier  and  Leonard  Fioravanti,  whose 
irregular  methods  have  rescued  them  from  complete  oblivion. 
Yet  it  was  a  quack  at  Rome — one  Asclepiades — who  intro- 
duced the  shower  bath  and  preached  the  therapeutic  virtues 
of  cold  water.  Villars  is  hardly  to  be  commended;  yet,  with 
his  mixture  of  niter  and  Seine  water  and  his  injunction  to  so- 
briety, he  probably  did  more  good  and  certainly  less  harm  than 
any  dozen  "regular"  physicians  of  his  day.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  Paracelsus  ?  Because  he  lectured  in  German  instead 
of  Latin,  rejected  Galen's  ideas,  and  exposed  the  ignorance, 
pretensions,  and  greed  of  the  medical  fraternity  and  the  phar- 
macists of  his  day,  he  was  persecuted,  ridiculed,  and  misrep- 
resented. Paracelsus  was  only  a  "tramp"  physician,  and  was 
not  above  seeking  hints  from  barbers,  blacksmiths,  and  old 
women;  yet  he  cured  or  relieved  diseases  for  which  the  "regu- 
lars" could  do  nothing,  and  his  practical  empiricism  pointed 
the  way  to  our  wiser  generation.  The  outcry  against  Jenner, 
who  got  the  hint  for  his  invention  of  vaccination  from  the 
Gloucestershire  peasants,  has  been  noted  ad  nauseam.  As 
viewed  by  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Ambroise  Pare,  "the 
founder  of  modem  surgery,'^  was  little  more  than  a  quack. 
He  was  only  a  barber-surgeon,  and,  though  by  far  the  greatest 
practitioner  of  his  times,  was  treated  with  profound  contempt 
by  the  faculty.  The  academics  of  his  day  had  a  very  poor 
opinion  of  the  great  Sydenham,  and  it  was  a  good  many  years 
after  his  death  that  he  was  dubbed  "the  English  Hippocrates." 
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The  wise  men  shook  their  heads  when  he  declared  that  "doing 
nothing  at  all"  was  often  the  best  course  for  his  patient  and  his 
own  reputation;  but  time  has  silenced  their  sneers  and  fully 
justified  him.  The  name  of  Hahnemann  is,  for  very  many,  still 
synonymous  with  that  of  charlatan ;  but,  even  if  he  did  get  his 
notions  from  Butler  and  Van  Helmont,  it  is  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  public  and  the  whole  medical  profession  are 
eternally  indebted  to  him  and  his  followers  for  their  ideas  as 
to  diet  and  regimen  and  their  opposition  to  overdosing. 
Finally,  there  is  Mesmer,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  charlatan 
when  measured  by  our  modern  standards,  yet  who  is  not  to  be 
wholly  condemned  for  failing  to  understand  what  the  French 
Commission  not  only  misunderstood  but  blindly  ignored.  Mes- 
mer is  to  be  credited  with  directing  the  attention  of  science 
to  a  subject  of  the  most  profound  importance,  the  potential 
significance  of  which  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  celebrated 
Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  was  moved  by  considera- 
tions of  this  sort  when  he  said  to  his  medical  students:  "Re- 
member how  many  of  our  most  useful  remedies  have  been  dis- 
covered by  quacks.  Do  not  be  afraid;  therefore,  of  conversing 
with  them,  and  of  profiting  by  their  ignorance  and  temerity." 
Again:  "In  the  pursuit  of  medical  knowledge,  let  me  advise 
you  to  converse  with  nurses  and  old  women.  They  will  often 
suggest  facts  in  the  history  and  cure  of  disease  that  have  es- 
caped the  most  sagacious  observers  of  Nature." 

On  the  other  hand,  physicians  have  readily  fallen  victims  to 
some  of  the  most  fantastic  ideas  ever  advanced  by  empirics. 
When  John  Brown,  as  late  as  1780,  declared  that  all  diseases 
arose  from  excess  or  deficiency  of  excitement,  and  proceeded 
to  cure  them  with  opium  and  alcohol,  his  system  was  seriously 
and  widely  discussed,  and  many  physicians  accepted  it.  Early 
in  this  century  it  found  vigorous  advocates,  and  only  forty 
years  ago  it  was  revived  by  Dr.  Todd  and  his  disciples.  Be- 
fore the  Paris  faculty  had  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of 
mesmerism.  Dr.  Perkins,  of  Connecticut,  caused  an  interna- 
tional sensation  by  means  of  his  metallic  tractors.  It  was  sev- 
eral years  before  the  theory  of  their  inherent  therapeutic  value 
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was  upset,  and  the  true  principle  underlying  the  cures  effected 
was  made  plain;  and  meanwhile  numerous  orthodox  physi- 
cians in  London  gave  their  full  approval  to  the  fraud,  while 
the  medical  faculty  of  Copenhagen  published  a  ponderous  tome 
commending  the  practise  of  Perkinsism.  Thus  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  even  in  modern  times  the  discoverers  have  been 
denounced  as  quacks,  and  the  quacks  have  been  extolled  as 
discoverers,  and  that  even  the  valuable  hints  underlying  some 
of  the  systems  advanced  by  empirics  have  been  inexcusably 
overlooked  by  scientific  men.  Arguments  may  be  cited  from 
medical  authorities  to  show  that  Medicine  has  been  tied  too 
fast  to  tradition,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  has  been  too 
impulsive. 

The* restricted  effects  of  medicine,  per  se,  werie  observed  be- 
fore Burton's  time.  Burton  himself  wrote:  "An  empirick 
oftentimes,  or  a  silly  chirurgeon,  doth  more  strange  cures  than  a 
rational  physician.  Nymannua  gives  a  reason — ^because  the  pa- 
tient puts  his  confidence  in  him,  which  Avicenna  prefers  before 
art,  precepts,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  'Tis  opinion  alone 
(saith  Cardan)  that  makes  or  mars  physicians;  and  he  doth 
the  best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust." 
This  is  not  materially  at  variance  with  the  enlightened  medical 
opinion  of  our  own  times;  but  the  ancient  truth  has  filtered 
very  slowly  through  the  apprehension  of  the  ages.  Sir  John 
Forbes,  Sir  John  Marshall,  Dr.  Abercrombie,  and  others,  vari- 
ously recognized  the  inefficacy  of  drugs,  the  subordinate  role 
played  by  the  physician,  and  the  difiiculties  that  often  make 
diagnosis  mere  guess-work;  and  "our  almost  absolute  igno- 
rance of  the  causes  of  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases,  and  the 
empirical  nature  of  nearly  all  our  best  medical  treatment,"  is 
admitted. 

Yet,  what  is  truism  to  us  of  to-day  was  rarely  recognized 
at  all  by  our  immediate  ancestors.  "The  traditional  idea  of 
always  poisoning  out  disease,  as  we  smoke  out  vermin,"  held 
full  sway  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  physicians 
slew  their  thousands  by  drugging  and  debilitating  them.  Yet 
that  was  the  "science"  of  the  period.    T)rphus  patients  were 
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bled  freely,  and  even  when  bleeding  went  out  of  fashion  the 
vitality  of  the  sufiFerers  was  lowered  by  means  of  depressing 
drugs.  During  mercury's  reign,  Dr.  Chisholm  gave  6,000 
grains  of  it  in  one  case.  Bleeding,  tartar  emetic,  and  starva- 
tion were  regarded  as  the  rational  treatment  for  lunatics.  Old 
men  threatened  with  apoplexy  were  lanced,  cupped,'  dieted, 
purged,  and  otherwise  weakened.  Children  sufiFering  from 
convulsions  were  blistered,  lanced  in  the  gums,  and  stuffed 
with  calomel.  "The  lancet  is  a  weapon  that  annually  slays 
more  than  the  sword,"  declared  Dr.  Tully;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  averred  that  opium,  for  forty  years,  had  done 
seven  times  more  harm  than  good.  To  preserve  health  and 
prolong  life.  Dr.  James  Johnson,  in  a  medical  treatise,  pre- 
scribed five  grains  of  blue  pill  with  one  or  two  of  aloes'  twice 
a  week  for  three  or  four  months  in  the  year,  with  half  a  pint 
of  compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  every  day  for  the  same 
period.  When  the  medical  mind  was,  at  last,  partly  relieved 
of  its  delusion  respecting  drugs,  the  death-rate  was  greatly 
lowered ;  and  in  i860  it  was  stated,  on  good  authority,  that  the 
mortality  from  many  diseases  had  decreased  more  than  one- 
half.  The  improvement  was  not  due  to  science,  but,  as  one 
medical  writer  declares,  "is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  increased 
care  for  the  securing  of  healthy  conditions  of  life  for  the  sick, 
and  to  increased  care  that  the  physician  do  no  hurt.^'  It  had 
gradually  come  to  be  recognized  that,  in  innumerable  instances, 
"the  ingredients  of  the  prescription  were  fighting  together  in 
the  dark,"  and  that  "the  milder  forms  of  most  acute  affections 
will  pass  through  their  various  stages  and  end  in  recovery  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  single  drug."  Thus  is  there  new  sig- 
nificance in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah :  "In  vain  shalt  thou  use 
many  medicines,  for  thou  shalt  not  be  cured." 

For  so  many  generations  drugs  have  been  looked  upon  as 
the  natural  food  of  sick  men  that  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
rid  the  popular  mind  of  the  notion.  The  wise  physician  is 
driven  to  soothe  this  morbid  craving  with  nothing  worse 
than  a  placebo.  In  time  he  will  doubtless  drop  the  astro- 
logical prefix  from  his  prescription — ^when  he  happens  to  write 
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one.  He  may  even  decide  that  M.D.,  meaning  doctor  of 
medicine,  savors  too  much  of  the  semi-civilized  period  through 
which  the  science  of  physic  passed  to  its  approximate  perfec- 
tion. With  reminiscent  eye  he  may  wonderingly  review  the 
calm  statement  of  the  nineteenth-century  historian  that,  "of 
all  the  great  branches  of  human  knowledge,  medicine  is  that 
in  which  the  accomplished  results  are  most  obviously  imperfect 
and  provisional;"  he  will  rejoice  that  his  profession  can  no 
longer  be  challenged,  within  its  own  ranks,  as  "the  withered 
branch  of  science."  As  for  the  twenty-four  hundred  dis- 
orders incident  to  the  human  frame,  how  nobly  has  Nature, 
no  longer  "marked  Hippocrates,"  addressed  herself  to  their 
diminishing  I 

Yet  this,  says  our  cynic,  trenches  upon  prophecy,  which  is 
clearly  unscientific.  Our  own  petty  present  is  full  of  prob- 
lems, and  one  of  them  involves  a  nice  calculation  for  the  pa- 
tient. We  are  told  by  a  great  man,  who  clearly  pointed  out 
the  limitations  of  his  profession,  that,  apart  from  foibles  and 
fallacies,  there  has  been  from  the  period  of  Hippocrates  "an 
apostolic  succession  of  wise  and  good  practitioners."  That 
is  doubtless  true,  only  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  go 
around;  whereas  the  other  sort  multiply  and  prosper.  This 
is  the  patient's  perplexity.  He  cannot  always  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  an  apostle,  or  even  perhaps  identify  him;  and  he  runs 
some  awful  risks.  Voltaire,  though  he  reverenced  physicians, 
put  the  number  of  charlatans  at  ninety-eight  per  cent.,  which 
seems  a  high  estimate;  but  what  is  the  correct  proportion? 
Nor  does  it  seem  good  reasoning  to  maintain  that  the  "apostolic 
succession,"  numerically  insignificant,  prevails  in  actual  prac- 
tise against  the  many.  They  may  transmit  the  truth  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  but  they  do  not  leaven  the  loaf  that  the 
sick  must  eat.  It  does,  indeed,  terrify  the  timid  to  learn  from 
the  lips  of  an  eminent  teacher  that  Medicine  has  "but  recentlv 
emerged  from  a  state  of  quasi  barbarism."  For  the  question 
immediately  arises,  If  this  be  true,  what  will  posterity  say  of 
our  science?  Will  it  coincide  with  this  startling  utterance 
in  a  New  York  medical  journal? — "The  conviction  has  been 
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Steadily  growing  in  the  minds  of  scientific  observers  that  med- 
icine is  not  a  science,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  surgery 
and  sanitation  it  is  not  even  a  rational  art." 

It  is  all  very  well  to  smile  when  we  read  that  burnt  toad 
had  not  gone  out  of  fashion  in  Cullen's  time ;  that  an  American 
physician,  well  known  half  a  century  ago,  prescribed  the  hoof 
of  a  horse  for  epilepsy;  that  our  grandfathers  have  taken 
three  drachms  of  calomel  at  a  single  gulp.  But  have  we  no 
analogies  in  our  own  day?  Think  well  before  recording  a 
negative.  In  the  blunders  and  disagreements  as  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  in  the  contradictions  respecting  the  simplest 
problems  of  nutrition,  do  we  find,  after  three  hundred  years, 
this  criticism  of  Montaigne  altogether  obsolete? — "In  the 
maladies  I  have  had,  were  there  never  so  little  difficulty  in  the 
case,  I  never  found  three  [physicians]  of  one  opinion."  And 
as  to  "the  advices  they  give  us  for  the  regimen  of  life,"  they 
"cannot  give  one  proposition  against  which  I  cannot  erect 
a  contrary  of  equal  force."  There  is  yet  another  embarrass- 
ment— for  women  and  children,  at  least.  Fifteen  thousand 
physicians  in  the  United  States — about  one-eighth  of  the  whole 
number — are  engaged  in  the  open  practise  of  a  system  that 
even  an  amiable  and  well-bred  opponent  has  variously  char- 
acterized as  "specious  trickery,"  a  "slippery  delusion,"  "a 
mingled  mass  of  perverse  ingenuity,  of  tinsel  erudition,  of  im- 
becile credulity,  and  of  artful  misrepresentation."  Thus  at  one 
blow  is  cut  off  from  intelligent  consideration  a  fractional 
excrescence  that  nevertheless  fattens  on  the  public  infirmity; 
for  to  doubt,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  dictum,  that  homeopathy 
is  pure  humbug,  merely  drives  the  doubter  to  a  more  terrible 
alternative.  It  makes  one  shudder  to  think  that  only  fifty  years 
ago  the  medical  body  was  supported  by  such  tottering  legs 
that  there  were  threats  of  its  overthrow  by  this  new-born 
monster.  But  the  beast  only  scared  practitioners  into  common 
sense  by  devouring  the  great  bulk  of  the  drugs — which,  per- 
haps, poisoned  the  psora  in  its  system.  Content  with  that 
depredation,  it  suffered  dehorning,  and  has  gradually  under- 
gone a  metamorphosis. 
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Yet,  let  us  take  heart.  See  the  transformation  of  surgery 
since  it  abandoned  balsams  I  From  the  leech  has  been  evolved 
the  physician,  and  medicine  is  giving  way  to  physic.  But  while 
the  science  remains  so  uncertain,  while  its  progress  is  largely 
negative  and  sometimes  circular,  and  even  its  ablest  exponents 
cannot  unite,  are  we  not  justified  in  hitting  at  dogmatism 
wherever  it  shows  its  head,  and  demanding  that  there  be  some 
abatement  of  the  odium  medicumf 

Thus  rails  the  cynic,  having  "suffered  many  things  of  many 
physicians.^'  Nevertheless,  he  feels  in  his  heart  that  humanity 
can  no  more  do  without  the  doctor  than  it  can  suppress  suffer- 
ing; that — ^broad  of  mind  and  broad  in  sympathy,  not  chained 
to  the  past,  not  riveted  to  the  present,  mindful  of  his  limita- 
tions, yet  having  and  inspiring  faith — the  wise  practitioner 
brings  help  and  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  He  cannot  "heal," 
but  he  can  impose  the  conditions  and  direct  the  forces  that 
assist  recovery;  and  he  does  prevent.  Observe  his  zeal  in  sup- 
pressing epidemics,  in  fighting  contagion,  in  enforcing  vac- 
cination ;  yet  success  along  these  lines  is  suicidal.  Witness  the 
progress  of  sanitary  science  in  France,  and  the  corresponding 
decline  in  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  population  from  510  per 
million  in  1847  ^o  3^0  in  1890. 

Pondering  these  things,  and  somewhat  perturbed  by  so 
much  scoffing,  I  sought  out  a  great  specialist  of  my  acquaint- 
ance and  laid  bare  my  misgivings.  Unfortunately,  he  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  acute  dyspepsia,  for  which  he  was 
taking — nothing  at  all.  So  he  only  smiled  sardonically,  and 
quoted  Ecclesiasticus :  "Then  give  place  to  the  physician,  for 
the  Lord  hath  created  him ;  let  him  riot  go  from  thee,  for  thou 
hast  n<2ed  of  him.  There  is  a  time  when  in  their  hands  there 
Is  good  success." 

William  Trowbridge  Larned. 

Barnegat  Park,  N,  J. 


OUR   NATIONAL   PECULIARITIES. 
I.    The  Ambrican  Psychic  Atmosphere. 

THERE  is  one  fruit  of  travel  that  has  not  yet  been  rightly 
valued:  the  power,  gradually  gained,  to  feel  the  psychic 
atmosphere  of  a  country,  almost  from  the  moment  of  landing; 
to  learn,  by  immediate  perception,  its  peculiar  quality  and 
flavor.  This  sense  of  the  psychic  atmosphere  is  a  total  im- 
pression made  directly  on  the  whole  character,  mind,  and  will 
alike.  It  is  something  quite  different  from  any  generalizing 
of  consciously  noted  details,  whethof  of  the  natural  face  of 
the  country,  its  people,  or  their  ways  and  speech.  It  is  an 
immediate  inward  sense,  such  as  one  has  of  a'  strongly-marked 
individuality,  running  before  acquaintance  or  reasoned  knowl- 
edge. More  than  this,  it  may  seem  contradicted  by  any  and 
all  direct  observations  afterward  made,  until  some  striking 
incident  occurs  to  justify  our  first  sense  and  the  truth  leaps 
out  into  day.  Again,  this  direct  perception  may  in  turn  con- 
travene all  old  guesses  and  imaginings,  gleaned  from  histories 
or  books  or  other  men. 

The  direct  impression  I  received  of  the  psychic  life  and 
breath  of  America  was  so  strong,  and  of  such  singular  quality, 
that  I  must  put  it  on  permanent  record.  But  first  let  me 
furnish  material  for  comparison,  drawn  from  other  lands. 

To  begin  with  one  to  which  I  am  bound  by  the  strongest 
ties:  The  assured  belief  of  all  books  of  Indian  travel,  and,  far 
more  than  books,  the  settled  conviction  of  Anglo-Indian  so- 
ciety, is  this — that  India  is  dead.  They  tell  us  that  the  land  is 
outworn  and  weary;  that  it  has  fallen  into  graceless  senility; 
that  the  last  golden  fruit  has  been  shaken  from  the  pagoda- 
tre^  long  ago;  that  even  the  best  races  are  sunk  in  dreams  that 
foreshadow  the  end  of  all  things;  while  the  land  itself  is  an 
arid  ruin,  needing  the  mists  of  the  night  and  the  moon's  pale 
luster  to  dim  it  into  beauty.    Yet  the  psychic  impression  one 
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receives  from  India  itself  is  quite  opposite;  one  feels,  rather, 
that  of  all  the  lands  of  the  earth  India  is  the  most  electrical, 
seething  with  a  lurid  power  that  may  break  forth  at  any  time, 
changing  the  whole  face  of  her  visible  destinies:  such  an  im- 
pression, in  fine,  as  one  might  receive  from  a  lake  of  liquid 
fire,  creamed  over  by  a  brittle  crust  of  lava. 

Then,  again,  to  take  another  instance:  One's  imaginings  of 
Italy  are  the  very  contrary  of  all  this.  Here  we  have  built 
up  thought-palaces  of  beauty,  art,  and  song;  from  the  Man- 
tuan's  idylls  to  the  marvelous  dead  of  Santa  Croce ;  the  heroism 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  young  Italy  regenerate.  Yet  the  direct 
sense  of  the  land  is  one  of  weariness  and  want ;  something  of 
that  barren  old  age  that  comes  over  women  in  the  tropics;  a 
feeling  of  sadness,  almost  of  despair ;  so  that  one  would  say : 
a  country  without  hope,  however  glorious  its  past. 

One  more  example :  We  have  all  heard  much,  in  recent  years, 
of  revolutionary  energies  in  Russia;  of  suppressed  and  men- 
acing anarchy  in  France.  Yet  the  land  beyond  all  others  in 
Europe  that  gives  a  feeling  of  dangerous  unrest,  of  electrical 
storm  feverishly  brooding,  is  constitutional  and  much-drilled 
Germany,  where  outwar^MB5;s^speak  only  of  quickly  gotten 
wealth  and  power  mo^^^Mw  coiitrolled. 

A  first  impression  o^Hlp^chfc  life  and  character  of  Amer- 
ica, though  very  singular  and  distinct  from  all  these,  yet  car- 
ried with  it  a  sense  of  being  strangely  familiar.  It  was  a 
morning  of  the  Indian  summer,  on  the  Delaware,  with  the 
sparkle  of  the  blue  water,  the  orange-brown  of  the  reed-beds, 
the  golden-red  of  the  autunm  woods,  and  the  luminous  sky 
over  all.  Casting  backward  in  memory,  I  recalled  an  almost 
identical  impression  about  nine  years  ago,  on  passing  through 
the  Lithuanian  forest  toward  Moscow.  There  was  the  same 
sense  of  freshness  and  young  promise,  of  vigor  and  exulta- 
tion; the  same  sense  of  clear-springing  life,  and  of  high  hope 
for  the  future.  And  it  may  be  that  the  presence  of  this 
psychic  likeness  led  later  to  the  finding  of  wonderfully  close 
resembl?nces  to  Russia,  even  in  outward  things — the  villas  of 
FlusHirg,  Long  Island,  suggesting  the  summer  dwellings  of 
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Tsarskoe  Selo;  the  woodlands  north  of  the  Delaware  recall- 
ing the  country  of  alder  and  birch  and  pine  from  Dwinsk  to 
PskofF,  and  the  sandy  stretches  southward,  along  the  Austrian 
frontier;  while  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia,  with  their  rich 
coloring,  carry  the  clearest  reminiscence  of  the  outskirts  of 
Moscow;  and  finally,  the  Hudson,  laden  with  the  ice-rafts  of 
winter,  brought  back  pictures  of  the  Neva  River,  as  it  rolls 
toward  the  northern  capital  of  the  Tsars. 

As  the  head  of  Ephraim  was  Samaria,  so,  undoubtedly,  the 
head  of  America,  in  many  ways,  is  the  Empire  City.  And 
here,  on  all  hands,  we  see  immediate  justification  of  that  first 
inward  and  direct  impression — of  abounding  force,  young 
vigor,  and  power. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  strikingly  true  that  the  psychic  atmos- 
phere of  their  country  overmasters  the  Americans;  that  they 
do  not,  in  any  sense,  dominate  it  in  their  turn.  As  soon  as 
one's  eyes  are  withdrawn  from  actual  observation  of  this 
stirring  and  energetic  people,  all  sense  of  their  mental  and 
moral  energies  disappears  completely.  One  is  alone  with  a 
clear  atmosphere  of  primeval  power — a,  clear  canvas,  on  which 
they  have  not  yet  painted  a  single  strong  thought,  or  passion, 
or  emotion.  Or,  to  use  a  better  image,  one  is  deep  in  a  sea 
of  shining  waters,  pouring  upward  from  the  heart  of  the  earth ; 
with  nothing  turbid  or  obscured,  nor  any  colored  trace  at  all 
of  longing  desires  or  ambitions,  or  the  brooding  of  minds  soar- 
ing or  unclean.  And  this  is  equally  true  in  the  heart  of  com- 
mercial activities,  a  bowshot  from  the  Battery ;  on  Washington 
Heights,  looking  downward  over  the  whole  island;  or  among 
the  woods,  away  up  the  Hudson,  beyond  the  last  dwelling  on 
the  beautiful  river. 

If  there  be  any  coloring  at  all  on  this  clean  canvas,  it  is 
some  vivid  trace  of  the  vanished  red-men — some  breath  of 
primeval  forest  life.  From  the  Americans  of  to-day,  no  self- 
conscious  energy  has  gone  deep  enough  to  leave  a  stain,  unless 
indeed  it  be  an  occasional  flavor  of  flirtation — what  one  feels 
everywhere  in  Paris,  for  instance,  as  a  hot,  stifling  presence, 
perpetually  suggestive,  but  here  only  an  occasional  wreath  of 
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curling  amatory  vapor.  Thus  completely  does  the  psychic 
atmosphere  of  this  land  dominate  all  men  and  their  minds. 

So  strong  and  forceful  a  life-breath,  we  would  naturally  ex- 
pect, must  stimulate  in  all  men  a  sense  of  personal  vigor;  a 
perpetual  longing  for  power,  and,  at  first,  for  power  over  ma- 
terial things.  And  this  expectation  is  justified  to  the  full. 
It  has  often  been  charged  to  Americans,  and  with  an  inten- 
tion wholly  unfavorable,  that  they  are,  beyond  all  the  sons  of 
men,  eager  for  wealth — burning  and  consuming  with  the  lust 
of  possession.  They  do  long  for  wealth,  and,  in  one  sense, 
I  think,  most  rightly;  for  this  longing  is  really  a  thinly  dis- 
guised and  ardent  desire  for  power,  not  by  any  means  a  mere 
hunger  for  sensual  enjoyment.  Men  long  for  wealth  as  a  tes- 
timony to  themselves  of  the  power  of  their  wills,  and,  if  they 
are  true  men,  not  at  all  to  minister  to  the  lust  of  the  eyes  and 
the  lust  of  the  flesh. 

And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  here  the  great  fortunes  represent, 
in  almost  every  case,  a  victory  over  material  things;  some 
audacious  conquest  of  the  desert  leagues  of  space;  something 
wrested  from  the  tough  earth,  defying  the  secretiveness  of  the 
rocks;  and  not,  as  very  often  in  old  feudal  times,  a  deft  piece 
of  political  chicanery  or  some  victory  of  force  over  the  wills 
of  weaker  men.  Hence,  the  respect  for  the  men  whose  wealth 
represents  triumph  of  will  over  matter — a  very  diflferent  thing 
from  reverence  for  their  wealth — is  in  reality  a  large  and 
admirable  thing;  a  just  tribute  to  the  powers  of  man,  and 
containing  the  germ  of  something  even  more  admirable  to  be 
revealed  by  the  circling  years. 

Here,  in  New  York,  this  sense  of  mastery  over  material 
things  is  evident  on  all  hands.  The  resolute  handling  of  wood 
and  stone  and  iron  is  worthy  of  all  respect,  even  though  it  is 
as  yet,  for  reasons  we  shall  presently  ponder,  quite  devoid  of 
any  deep  sense  of  beauty.  In  the  still  growing  parts  of  the 
city,  toward  the  north,  hills  and  cliffs  are  brushed  away  as 
if  they  were  heaps  of  sand.  Even  the  towering  buildings  that 
now  gauntly  overlook  the  city  are  another  victory  over  the 
material  world;  a  victory  over  the  destiny  that  made  Man- 
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hattan  too  small  for  its  future  inhabitants,  compelling  them 
thus  to  build  a  second  city  in  the  air,  above  the  first.  It  is  not 
the  height  of  the  few  completed  buildings  of  the  aerial  city  that 
makes  them  grate  so  harshly  on  our  sense  of  comeliness  and 
form ;  the  true  cause  is  their  isolation.  Even  now  the  limitless 
vistas  of  the  avenues  may  remind  all  who  pass  along  them  that 
they  are,  in  a  very  true  sense,  travelers  on  a  road  leading  from 
the  infinite  to  the  infinite;  while  the  lofty  buildings  have  a 
large  and  ample  effect,  as  if  the  city  were  destined  for  dwellers 
ten  yards  high;  or  as  if  the  builders  had  once  been  giants, 
and  still  dimly  remembered  their  former  stature. 

Everjrwhere,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  all  works  un- 
dertaken and  carried  out  testify  to  the  same  sense  of  power,  of 
mastery  over  material  forces :  the  continent-spanning  railroads, 
bridges  swung  across  broad  rivers  and  waterfalls,  huge  build- 
ings emulating  Babel.  Nowhere,  since  the  best  days  of  Egypt, 
have  such  large  material  powers  and  obstacles  been  handled 
with  this  successful  daring,  and  indeed  their  whole  treatment 
and  conception  are  essentially  Egyptian — only  with  the  dif- 
ference that  iron  and  steam  take  the  place  of  stone  and  water. 

But  this  same  potent  life-breath,  which  has  urged  great  un- 
dertakings, has  led  to  a  lavishing  of  energy  in  other  directions 
also,  which  seem  quite  inferior  and  unworthy,  or,  at  the  best, 
are  the  mere  turbulent  overflow  of  an  excessive  quantity  of 
force,  which  can  find  no  wise  and  proper  outlet.  First  among 
these  wastes  of  force  must  be  counted  tlie  tendency  to  heap  up 
quite  useless  and  purposeless  ornament  and  decoration,  merely 
for  decoration's  sake,  and  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
proper  laws  that  should  make  ornament  beautiful.  This  sur- 
feit of  fancy  comes  out  on  all  hands.  One  sees  twenty  dif- 
ferent orders  of  pillars,  hardly  any  of  them  conforming  to  the 
strict  lines  of  beauty  developed  by  the  Greeks,  and  none  of 
them  obeying  the  first  law — that  a  pillar  must  really  support 
something,  if  it  is  to  be  beautiful  at  all,  and  not  be  a  mere  blot 
and  excrescence.  Then  there  are  not  lacking  hybrid  forms, 
and  forms  quite  monstrous;  pillars — where  no  pillar  should 
be — ^beginning  with  a  fluted  shaft,  a  Corinthian  capital  half- 
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way  up,  a  smooth  shaft  rising  from  this,  and  then  a  second 
capital,  this  time  Ionic — the  whole  actually  supporting  nothing 
and  ministering  to  no  need  beyond  that  of  mere  ostentation. 
And  it  is  apparently  the  same  need  that  leads  to  other  extrava- 
gances; so  that  there  are,  for  example,  scores  of  patterns  for 
silver  ornaments  on  the  backs  of  brushes  and  combs,  hundreds 
of  silver  backs  for  tooth-brushes,  and  thousands  of  pretty 
toilet  articles,  bedizened  in  every  way,  indicating,  if  they  indi- 
cate anything,  a  mere  restless  desire  for  change — for  some  new 
thing,  however  useless. 

Yet  one  instance  more:  If  the  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria, 
the  head  of  Samaria  is,  quite  undoubtedly,  not  Remaliah^s 
son,  but  Remaliah's  daughter.  And,  in  Remaliah's  daughter, 
what  we  may  gently  call  exuberance  of  fancy  overpasses  all 
limits.  And  this,  not  merely  in  dress,  but  in  the  accumulation 
of  unnumbered  useless  possessions,  supposed  to  be  decorative, 
but  in  sober  truth  ministering  to  nothing  but  a  mere  unreasoned 
longing  to  possess.  The  laws  that  govern  the  beautiful  in  dress 
are  part  of  the  laws  of  life,  as  strict  and  imperative  as  any 
other  of  Nature's  edicts.  And  the  first  law  is  this:  only  that 
dress  is  beautiful  which  gives  outward  and  visible  expression 
to  beauty  of  form;  or,  to  put  the  matter  even  more  truly,  which 
is  a  true  embodiment  and  extension  of  the  character  of  the 
wearer.  There  is  for  every  individual  a  quite  definite  limit, 
up  to  which  dress  really  heightens  and  brings  out  the  form  and 
force  of  individual  character.  The  moment  this  limit  is  passed, 
every  addition  of  ornament,  whether  in  color  or  form,  lessens 
and  weakens  the  effect  of  the  wearer's  personality,  and  is,  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  personal  attractiveness,  a  defect  and 
impediment,  not  a  beauty  at  all.  And  it  is  a  matter  of  the 
finest  instinct  and  discernment  to  know  when  this  limit  is 
reached  for  each  person.  The  slightest  transgression  mars 
the  whole  effect.  Hence  the  unfathomable  abyss  between 
dressing  and  merely  wearing  dresses.  Whether  the  result  of 
this  fine  discernment  shall  be  beautiful  depends  wholly  on 
whether  the  character  faithfully  expressed  has  in  itself  the 
elements  of  truth  and  reality — of  profound  conformity  to  the 
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lasting  laws  of  life;  for  these  alone  are  the  fountain  of  all 
beauty. 

Not  many  races  possess  this  fine  discernment ;  but  the  Polish 
women  do,  in  a  marked  degree.  With  the  most  subtle  skill, 
tliey  mold  and  harmonize  their  outward  adornments  to  their 
own  genius  and  gift;  and  this  gift  is  one  of  sheer  attraction 
and  enthralling  fascination;  potent,  indeed,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, yet  hardly,  one  would  think,  in  harmony  with  life's 
profoundest  power.  The  women  of  Paris  have  much  of  the 
same  gift  of  fascination,  but  with  less  of  the  Pole's  mental 
subtlety  and  intellectual  power — with  the  consequence  that 
color  predominates  at  the  expense  of  form,  and  the  whole  effect 
is  shallower  and  more  superficial. 

Other  real  expressions  of  character  in  dress,  and  much  more 
wholesome  if  less  decorative,  one  finds  in  the  old  national  cos- 
tumes of  the  women  of  tjie  mountain  duchies  of  Austria,  or 
among  the  southern  Slavs,  who  still  preserve  the  old  life  of 
their  race.  Yet,  perhaps,  the  East  could  give  better  examples 
than  any  of  these.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  woman  stand- 
ing beside  a  cottage  of  bamboo,  thatched  with  reeds,  among 
the  mountains  of  Northern  India.  She  wore  a  simple  robe,  or 
rather  an  unsewn  garment  of  cotton,  falling  in  folds  of  more 
than  Grecian  grace.  On  her  head  she  was  carrying  a  water- 
pot  of  red  clay,  and,  as  we  passed,  she  raised  her  left  arm  to 
steady  it.  The  pose  was  the  i)erfect  expression  of  supple 
strength,  as  the  sun  shone  on  her  brown  skin;  and  the  sense 
of  the  beauty  of  the  naked  arm  was  such  as  no  ball-room  cos- 
tume could  hope  to  emulate.  And  the  total  effect  was  due  en- 
tirely to  the  fact  that  the  woman  herself,  daughter  of  Mahratta 
mountaineers  and  warriors,  and  her  dress,  with  all  its  sim- 
plicity, gave  perfect  outward  expression  to  the  character  of  her 
race  and  her  land,  with  all  its  weird  and  haunting  glamour. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  she  had  been  tempted  into 
wearing  some  Paris  costume,  even  the  least  exaggerated.  The 
crying  disharmony  of  it  is  something  too  awful  even  to  con- 
template. And  this  emphasizes  the  truth  that  dress,  to  be 
fitting  and  appropriate  at  all,  must  express  national  and  indi- 
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vidual  character.  To  dress  to  be  beautiful,  it  is  further  neces- 
sary that  the  character  expressed  should  have  the  same  ele- 
ments of  beauty;  and  by  character  one  means  the  whole 
personality — outward  form  as  well  as  inward  force. 

Of  these  strict  laws,  »the  daughter  of  Remaliah  seems  not 
conscious  at  all,  for  the  doctrine  of  ornament  for  ornament's 
sake  is  a  crying  violation  of  their  very  principles.  Here,  as 
indeed  to  some  extent  the  world  over,  women  are  materialists. 
They  can  only  believe  and  find  satisfaction  in  what  is  visible 
and  tangible,  making  a  direct  appeal  to  the  senses  and  sen- 
■sibility.  And  for  this  reason  they  long  to  see  all  the  force 
that  is  pouring  into  the  hearts  of  Americans,  all  these  waves 
of  potent  psychic  life,  made  visible  in  a  material  shape.  They 
long  to  translate  inherent  power  into  exterior  possessions;  to 
exhibit,  in  ornament  and  apparel,  all  these  victories  over  Na- 
ture of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

Here  is  a  story  that  none  need  take  to  heart  who  do  not 
identify  themselves  with  Remaliah's  daughter.  The  wife  of 
one  of  our  conquerors  of  Nature,  hearing  of  a  fresh  triumph  of 
her  husband,  broke  out  into  open  lamentation.  The  cause  was 
this :  she  had  signalized  the  gaining  of  his  first  million  by  wear- 
ing  a  set  of  sables  brought  from  the  Siberian  woods  at  much 
outlay  of  treasure.  And  now  she  knew  that  the  second  million 
must  be  signalized  in  the  same  way — by  a  second  set  of  sables, 
above  the  first.  She  was  already  quite  uncomfortably  warm, 
but  now  she  anticipated  the  hot  torments  of  Erebus. 

These  things  are,  as  I  say,  a  fable,  having  no  application  at 
all  to  whoever  follows  the  true  laws  of  dress.  The  whole 
trouble  lies  in  this :  that  we  have  yet  to  take  the  step  from  mere 
fancy  to  true  imagination ;  or,  more  generally,  from  the  lower 
to  the  higher  mind.  For  if  human  and  divine  wisdom  have 
reached  any  certain  result,  it  is  this:  that  there  are  in  us  two 
minds,  a  lower  and  individual,  and  a  higher  and  universal;  and 
the  latter  only  is  truly  human.  And  this  division  follows  us 
through  all  our  energies  and  powers.  Thus,  to  the  lower  mind 
belong  fancy  and  wit  and  reasoning;  while,  in  the  higher, 
these  become  imagination,  humor,  and  reason,  or  the  sense  of 
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things  as  they  really  are.  Imagination  always  proceeds  from 
universals;  fancy,  on  the  other  hand,  always  from  particular 
facts.  Thus  the  simplest  dwelling — one  of  those  Ionic  huts 
of  wood  which  were  the  beginnings  of  the  world's  best  archi- 
tecture— is  a  work  of  pure  imagination,  taking  its  rise  from 
universal  laws.  It  is  a  real  extension  and  development  of  the 
habitable  earth;  and  the  axis  of  every  pillar — if  the  house  is 
to  stand  firm — runs  tr^e  to  the  earth's  enduring  center.  Every 
addition  to  it,  which  obeys  the  same  great  laws,  will  make  for 
beauty,  until  we  reach  the  Parthenon,  every  line  of  which  fol- 
lows the  strictest  and  most  absolute  canons,  which  we  are  only 
now  beginning  to  understand  but  which  were  familiar  to  the 
Greeks. 

But  if  I,  on  the  other  hand,  after  building  a  house  of 
stone,  fall  to  admiring  the  Grecian  pillars  and  beg^n  to  dot 
them,  with  sundry  additions  of  my  own,  across  the  face  of  my 
completed  dwelling,  this  will  not  be  imagination  at  all,  but  the 
merest  fancy,  altogether  of  the  lower  mind,  and  which  the 
lower  mind  alone  can  find  beautiful  and  admire.  Then,  in 
pictures,  all  true  art  must  be  an  expression  of  the  universal 
varieties  of  life — either  a  making  visible,  in  painting,  of  hidden, 
invisible  realities,  or  a  making  permanent  of  what  appears  in 
outward  life  only  for  a  little  while.  Everything  else  is  a  mere 
waste  of  good  canvas  and  color,  like  so  much  of  modern  art. 

In  literature,  the  same  thing;  the  true  poet  is  he  who, 
in  his  own  heart,  knows  the  heart  of  humanity — already  pos- 
sesses the  universal  life  of  man.  Once  possessed  and  known, 
he  can  give  to  it  endless  expressions,  every  one  of  which  is 
beautiful,  every  one  of  which  we  shall  recognize  as  true.  Th'^ 
other  way,  mere  observation  and  memory,  is  fancy,  buildinj;, 
ever  new  combinations  of  what  may  be  facts,  but  are  never 
realities;  a  result  permanently  unsatisfactory,  and  always  pay- 
ing the  penalty  of  swift  oblivion,  in  spite  of  even  boundless 
cleverness. 

The  difference  between  wit  and  humor  is  just  the  same. 
Art  is  personal  and  hostile;  humor  is  universal  and  generous. 
The  one  is,  to  laugh  at  somebody;  the  other  is,  to  laugh  zvifh 
somebody.    It  is  the  difference  between  Falstaff  and  Portia. 
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Then,  again,  reasoning  gives  us  our  applied  sciences,  with 
their  endless  ministering  to  senses,  and  their  terribly  inadequate 
account  of  human  life.  To  reason,  we  are  yet,  on  the  whole, 
greatly  strangers.  A  part  of  it  we  may  find  in  religion ;  a  part 
in  the  best  philosophers;  a  part,  again,  with  the  mystics  and 
poets.  For  all  these,  in  some  degree,  reveal  life  as  it  really  is ; 
and  we  accept  them  slowly,  as  we  ourselves  verify  their  revela- 
tion. This  one  truth  they  all  reach,  and  we  all  must  verify  it : 
that  real  life  is  not  for  our  personalities,  for  each  against  every 
other;  but  for  universal  ends,  for  the  whole  of  mankind,  for 
our  real  selves.  These  are  laws  of  life,  and  we  can  no  more 
violate  them  than  we  can  violate  the  laws  of  gravity.  The 
floods  will  flow  onward ;  the  higher  the  obstacles  we  build,  the 
greater  will  be  the  devastation  when  our  embankments  burst. 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  truth  we  reach  about  America. 
Here  is  a  new  land  of  boundless  wealth ;  a  large  benediction  of 
abounding  power,  pouring  fresh  from  the  heart  of  our  mother, 
the  world.  A  new  race,  recruited  from  the  strongesi  and  most 
daring  of  other  lands,  and  free  from  all  the  fetters  of  the  past 
that  keep  other  lands  in  check:  boundless  beneficence  of  des- 
tiny, conferring  almost  limitless  powers ;  conferring,  also,  great 
responsibilities. 

Yet  it  would  seem — I  say  it  in  a  spirit  the  very  reverse  of 
unkindly  criticism — that  all  the  visible  fruits  of  American  en- 
ergy indicate  a  desire  to  accept  the  powers  while  evading  the 
responsibilities;  to  work  with  the  lower,  not  the  higher  mind. 
And  to  this  cause  must  be  laid  the  fact  that,  with  all  these  vic- 
tories over  material  things,  we  find  no  true  sense  of  beauty  a1 
all.  No  imagination,  but  only  fancifulness  running  riot,  bring- 
ing forth  lavish  ornament  for  mere  ornament's  sake:  making 
for  mere  ostentation,  which  can  only  bring  a  fretting  sense  of 
unrest,  by  no  means  to  be  cured  by  fresh  extravagances  out- 
stripping the  first.  And,  for  the  same  reason,  we  have  abun- 
dant wit,  but  very  little  humor;  wit,  very  brilliant  and  spark- 
ling, it  is  true,  and  of  such  lavish  quantity  as  the  world  has 
never  seen ;  but  bitter  and  caustic  for  the  most  part,  and  almost 
always  relying  for  its  effect  on  a  triumph  at  some  one^s  mor- 
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tification.  Let  whoever  doubts  this  make  a  census  of  the  comic 
papers  for  a  week,  and  see  how  many  of  the  stories  and  pic- 
tures and  epigrams  are  based  on  the  humiliation  of  some  vic- 
tim, or  some  one's  loss  or  misfortune.  Take  one  of  the  best 
of  them — that  story  of  the  lynched  man's  widow:  "But  you 
have  the  laugh  on  us,  for  we've  hung  the  wrong  man  1"  Un- 
deniably brilliant  and  admirable  in  its  way;  yet  the  crackling 
of  thorns  under  the  pot  is,  in  its  way,  brilliant  too. 

Yet  another  practical  application :  how  many  of  the  dresses 
ordered  in  a  week  are  destined  to  give  a  genuine  expression 
to  character  and  form;  how  many  merely  to  outdress  some- 
body else?  How  many  of  all  these  victories  over  material 
things,  these  conquests  of  the  rocks  and  deserts,  are  achieved 
to  benefit  all  Americans ;  and  how  many  only  to  benefit  one  or 
a  few,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest? 

These  things  are  the  laws  of  life,  and  are  no  more  to  be  vio- 
lated than  the  laws  of  gravity,  however  successful  may  seera 
their  temporary  violation.  And  they  are  as  little  matters  of 
sentiment  or  sentimentality  as  gravity  itself,  but  are  far  deeper 
and  more  lasting  than  this  solid-seeming  world.  The  benefi- 
cence of  vigor  and  fresh  young  life,  which  is  one's  first  and 
strongest  impression  here,  is  meant  for  all  and  must  be  given 
to  all.  If  I  have  already  built  myself  a  weather-tight  house,  it 
is  my  duty,  with  any  accession  of  power  or  possessions,  to  see 
whether  any  of  my  unnumbered  other  selves  is  left  out  in  the 
cold  and  in  need  of  just  such  a  house,  and  by  no  means  to  orna- 
ment niy  own  dwelling  with  borrowed  fragments  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  whose  true  use  and  beauty  I  only  dimly  under- 
stand. And  any  failure  in  duty  will  bring  its  own  penalty  in 
unrest,  insecurity,  dissatisfaction;  we  do  not  build  Bastiles 
to  guard  possessions  honestly  come  by,  which  we  mean  gen- 
erously to  use. 

The  sincere  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  All  this  extravagance 
and  ostentation  and  jealous  appropriation  of  common  benefits 
is  not  true  to  the  American  character,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
wholly  foreign  to  it;  a  mere  passing  fever,  largely  imitation 
of  other  lands.    It  is  not  an  excuse  to  say  that  we  may  find 
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unhealthy  luxury  and  unlovely  pageantry  in  older  countries; 
for  there  they  are  admittedly  the  signs  of  the  last  degenera- 
tion of  forces  that  were  once  full  of  vigor,  making  for  the 
common  good.  And  1  think  it  is  early  in  the  day  to  find  de- 
generation here. 

If  we  could  only  feel  that  this  sense  of  power,  which  leaps 
so  deliciously  in  our  veins,  is  really  given  us  for  the  common 
good,  we  should  be  ready  to  conceive  a  destiny  worth  follow- 
ing. And  we  should  find  our  instant  reward  in  a  larger  power, 
instead  of  a  growing  sense  of  impotence  and  gnawing  fear, 
which  we  vainly  try  to  hide,  from  ourselves  first  of  all,  by 
heaping  up  visible  possessions  as  an  evidence,  to  ourselves  and 
others,  that  we  are  real  men.  With  greater  power,  we  should 
find  opening  up  to  us  a  larger  and  nobler  destiny,  with  con- 
quests before  us  more  worthy  of  our  manhood,  and  among 
them,  it  may  be,  the  conquest  of  the  mysteries  of  life  and  death 
— of  the  vast  spaces  of  shrouded  darkness  that  lie  round  our 
visible  life.  The  soul  is  the  will,  and  the  real  and  universal  will 
in  us  is  immortal — carries  with  it  an  instant  certainty  of  im- 
mortality. Here,  then,  is  a  better  destiny  for  America  than  the 
building  of  bigger  houses  and  the  wearing  of  finer  clothes; 
a  destiny  opening  up  before  us,  altogether  worthy  of  our  honor 
and  manhood;  and  in  the  attainment  of  which  no  power  in 
earth  or  heaven  can  hinder  us — unless,  indeed,  we  unworthily 

hinder  ourselves. 

Charles  Johnston. 
New  York, 


II.    Some  Antiquity  in  America. 

LET  us  leave  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  hackneyed 
paths  of  the  restless  multitude.  Let  us  go  back  to  the 
fifteenth  century — to  the  home  of  the  Pueblo.  It  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  we  are  removed  from  an  ancient  and  mysteri- 
ous civilization,  little  changed  for  centuries,  by  but  a  few 
sandy  leagues.  The  distance  from  Chicago  to  Santa  Fe  is 
about  thirteen  hundred  miles,  and  only  thirty-six  hours  by 
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rapid  Pullman  transit;  yet  we  have  journeyed  to  another 
world,  so  great  are  the  dissimilarities.  We  are  in  a  land  where 
antiquity  and  romance  wield  a  subtle  witchery.  We  are  in 
the  wide  domain  of  mystery,  and  there  is  enchantment  in  this 
lonely  arid  land. 

There  is  some  rivalry  for  precedence  in  antiquity  between 
St.  Augustine  and  Santa  Fe,  but  history  adjusts  the  matter. 
St.  Augustine  was  founded  in  1565  and  is  the  oldest  town  in 
the  United  States.  Santa  Fe  was  founded  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  and  must  surrender  the  honor  of  a 
more  ancient  founding  to  St.  Augustine.  Waiving,  however, 
authentic  history,  and  judging  the  two  very  ancient  towns 
with  reference  only  to  their  appearance  to-day,  one  would 
say  Santa  Fe  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  any  distinction  of 
this  kind.  As  a  Pueblo  civilization,  Santa  Fe  is  more  ancient 
than  history.  When  the  Spanish  invaders  reached  New 
Mexico  they  found  Santa  Fe  an  important  Indian  pueblo.  How 
old  was  its  civilization  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say.  The  spirit  of  progress  has  little  sympathy 
for  sentiment  and  for  the  picturesque — neither  time  nor  place 
for  the  relics  of  centuries  gone.  There  is  a  quaint  little  street 
in  the  old  Spanish  quarter  where  one  may  extend  the  hand 
and  exchange  greetings  with  another  upon  the  opposite  side. 
San  Marco,  the  old  Spanish  coquina  fortress,  with  its  moat 
and  dungeons,  and  the  little  that  is  left  of  the  Franciscan 
Monastery,  tell  the  story  of  St.  Augustine  in  other  days. 

But  the  processes  of  civilization  have  swept  the  past  almost 
away,  giving  place  to  modem  and  costly  innovations.  Its 
palatial  hotels,  its  handsome  equipages  upon  beautiful  boule- 
vards, its  shops  and  bazaars  showing  only  handsome  and  costly 
wares,  its  courts  ana  orange  groves^ — ^all  tell  the  story  that  the 
old  is  passing  away.  But  time  has  played  but  a  small  part  in 
Santa  Fe.  We  hear  the  ringing  of  sweet  bells  at  sunset  and 
dawn,  and  almost  fancy  we  hear  the  mission  padres  chanting 
the  litany ;  and  we  turn  half  expecting  to  meet  Coronado  with 
burnished  sword  and  helmet,  and  to  hear  the  clanking  bronze 
armor  of  Castilian  conquerors-at-arms^ — so  few  have  been  the 
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changes  here.  There  are  some  modern  and  handsome  build- 
ings in  Santa  Fe — but  I  do  not  like  them ;  they  are  foreigners, 
with  airs  of  intrusion  and  impertinence,  and  I  trust  will  never 
usurp  the  ancient  adobe  around  which  lingers  a  charm  that 
all  rules  in  science  and  art  cannot  give.  There  is  a  large 
field  for  the  archa?ologist  and  for  the  lover  of  the  picturesque 
in  and  around  Santa  Fe.  There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  history 
lingering  about  this  quaint  old  town,  "The  City  of  the  Holy 
Faith,"  and  there  is  a  great  deal  too  that  is  back  of  history. 
Like  some  dreamy  picture  from  the  Orient,  the  faggot-laden 
burro  in  his  armor  of  strings  and  rags  ambles  up  and  down 
these  narrow  streets  and  by-ways,  and  with  gait  slow  and 
measured  he  journeys  many  leagues  with  his  picturesque  bur- 
den; and  plainly  stamped  upon  his  face  you  will  read — 

"My  very  chains  and  I  are  friends — 
So  much  a  long  communion 
Tends  to  make  us  what  we  are." 

The  Pueblo  Indian,  in  his  gorgeous,  fantastic  trappings, 
glides  swiftly  and  stealthily  apace  over  these  ancient  highways. 
The  gay  Spanish  airs  from  the  Mexican  band  in  the  plaza,  the 
eternal  blue  of  the  skies,  and  everywhere  the  softly-spoken 
Castilian  tongue — over  all  the  halo  of  a  tragic  and  romantic 
past — ^lure  you  to  rest  as  by  some  sweet,  sad  lullaby.  The 
old  adobe  palace,  built  during  the  fifteenth  century,  stands  like 
some  specter  of  the  past,  faded  and  dim  with  antiquity.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Spain's  ambassadors  in  the  old  days  of 
vice-royalty,  and  Pueblo  warriors  in  all  the  barbaric  splendors 
of  war-paint  have  sat  in  solemn  and  regal  state  within  these 
ancient  council  halls.  Since  1846  it  has  been  the  official  resi- 
dence of  .American  governors.  The  rooms  of  the  Historical 
Society  and  the  Museum  of  Archax)logy  are  in  this  old  his- 
toric building,  and  on  these  venerable  walls  hang  heirlooms 
of  a  remote  antiquity.  Here  are  reminiscences  of  the  days 
when  mailed  warriors  conquered  in  the  name  of  the  Spanish 
Crown,  and  here  are  reminders  too  of  a  more  ancient  and  a 
happier  past — the  old  Pueblo  days.  This  museum  of  the  an- 
tique and  the  beautiful,  and  the  historic  plaza  upon  which  it 
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Stands,  have  been  powerless  witnesses  to  all  the  horrors  of  a 
city  sacked  and  to  the  pathos  of  conquest  and  brave  revolt. 
Here  have  been  Spanish  victory  and  the  execution  of  Pueblo 
warriors.  Here  too  have  been  Pueblo  triumph  and  the  burn- 
ing of  priceless  Spanish  archives. 

San  Miguel  Church  is  never  forgotten  by  student  or  tourist. 
It,  too,  is  adobe,  and  was  built  in  1580  by  the  Pueblo  Indians 
directed  by  the  Franciscan  friars.  In  1680  it  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  Pueblos  who,  in  revolt  against  the  invaders' 
tyranny,  made  aggressive  assault  upon  Santa  Fe  and  regained 
their  ancient  pueblo.  In  1710  it  was  restored  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  so  it  stands  to-day.  In  this  old  relic  of  mission 
days  is  the  San  Migud  bell,  cast  in  1356,  and  the  faithful 
with  crucifix  and  rosary  have  answered  its  sweet  call  to  prayers 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  Pueblo's  allegiance  to  the  Span- 
ish church  militant  and  to  the  crown  of  Spain  was  not  bom 
of  love  and  loyalty;  it  was  allegiance  por  fuerza  de  armas, 
after  all  hope  had  fled  and  even  their  gods  had  forsaken  them. 

The  Pueblo  Indian  is  one  of  the  picturesque  street  scenes 
of  Santa  Fe.  Often  you  meet  him  upon  the  quaint  little 
streets  of  this  curious  old  town  with  his  curios  and  wares,  or 
his  Indian  woven  basket  filled  with  nuts  from  the  pinon  tree, 
or  beautiful  fruits  from  his  own  little  ranch,  all  of  which  he 
offers  you  in  the  soft  and  musical  Spanish,  Most  of  the  In- 
dians seen  in  Santa  Fe  are  from  Tesuque,  a  pueblo  nine  miles 
distant;  but  Santa  Fe  is  the  Indian's  Mecca,  whether  his  pueblo 
is  near  or  many  leagues  away.  The  tribal  dress  of  the  Pueblo 
is  not  savage,  as  we  are  likely  to  fancy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
purely  aboriginal  Pueblo  dress,  not  deteriorated  by  civilization, 
is  esthetic.  The  Navajo  blanket,  which  the  Indian  wears  with 
consummate  skill,  is  often  of  texture  costly  and  superb.  The 
white  shoes  and  long  leggins  of  deer-skin,  ornamented  with 
fringe  of  tlie  same,  and  the  short  kilt,  like  the  Scottish  dress 
of  the  Highlands,  are  certainly  unique.  Bright  coral,  silver, 
or  turquoise  beads,  strand  upon  strand,  wind  round  the  neck 
and  fall  low  upon  the  chest.  The  jangling  bracelet  and  the 
gaudy  ring  tell  tfie  Indian's  love  of  adornment;  and,  if  it  is 
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pagan,  fairer  hands  flash  and  glitter  with  jewels  than  the 
swarthy  children's  of  the  cliffs  and  plains.  This  land  of  the 
desert — these  arid  plains  need  a  touch  of  bright  color.  The 
Indian's  pompous  trappings,  the  dull  gray  of  the  ancient 
adobe  and  the  mountains  of  snow,  the  sun  that  knows  no  cloud, 
the  silence  of  a  desert  land,  and  the  pathos  of  a  conquered 
race — all  are  parts  of  one  great  sjrmphony. 

Nowhere  shall  we  find  Pueblo  life,  in  all  its  ancient  and 
simple  Oriental  beauty,  so  little  changed  by  civilization,  so 
untouched  by  time,  as  in  the  wonderful  pueblo-de-Taos  in 
Northern  New  Mexico.  And  nowhere  shall  we  find  a  valley 
more  fertile  and  fair  than  the  beautiful  valley  of  Taos.  Here 
in  two  great  communal  adobe  houses,  five  terraces  high,  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  divided  by  the  Rio  de  Pueblo — a 
stream  as  clear  and  sparkling  as  a  mountain  brook — live  six 
hundred  Pueblo  Indians  in  all  the  quaintness  of  an  ancient 
pueblo.  The  world  cannot  show  a  civilization,  contemporary 
with  our  own,  more  ancient,  more  quaint  and  beautiful,  than 
that  of  the  pueblo-de-Taos.  The  only  stairway  upon  the  out- 
side, and  the  only  one  upon  the  inside,  of  these  mammoth 
Pueblo  houses  is  the  rude  Indian  ladder.  At  night  it  is 
drawn  up  and  the  great  caravansary  becomes  a  citadel.  Their 
ancient  pueblo  is  a  kingdom  of  peace  and  happiness.  Their 
crops  are  abundant  and  unfailing  by  irrigation;  the  deer  and 
the  bear  are  still  in  the  mountains;  the  trout  are  in  the  cold, 
clear  streams;  and  the  invader  no  longer  enters  theif  peace- 
ful valley.  They  are  not  proteges  of  our  government,  subject 
to  violation  of  treaty  pledges.  They  hold,  not  subject  to  taxa- 
tion, the  fee-simple  to  their  lands  by  a  g^nt  from  the  Spanish 
Crown  and  sustained  by  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  United  States 
Congress.  To  emphasize  further  the  confirmation  of  these 
grants,  and  as  token  of  his  friendship  and  very  high  regard 
for  the  Pueblo  Indians,  Mr.  Lincoln  sent  to  the  governor  of 
each  pueblo  a  massive  mahogany  cane;  and  this  is  handed 
down  from  his  predecessor  to  the  succeeding  governor  of  the 
pueblo,  upon  his  election  to  office,  as  his  staff  of  highest  mu- 
nicipal authority  and  as  a  very  sacred  credential  from  the 
"great  father." 
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What  more  beautiful  picture  could  we  paint  than  the  young 
Indian  girl  in  her  mantle  of  bright  colors,  with  her  tinoja  of 
water  in  perfect  poise  upon  her  head,  crossing  the  beautiful 
Rio  de  Pueblo  upon  the  picturesque  Indian  bridge  and  climb- 
ing the  rude  ladders  to  her  fifth  terrace  home;  or  the  tall, 
swarthy  brave  upon  the  high  house-top  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  wrapped  like  a  prince  of  the  forest  in  his  Navajo  blanket, 
his  swart  face  to  the  east — a  worshiper  of  the  sun ! 

The  Pueblo  Indian  is  preeminently  conservative.  He  is 
tenaciously  opposed  to  any  innovation  that  does  not  maintain 
ancient  precedent  and  time-honored  tribal  custom.  When  the 
indefatigable  padre  taught  the  Pueblo  Indian  the  Ave  Marias 
upon  the  rosary,  it  was  the  only  concession,  the  only  departure 
from  very  ancient  precedent,  that  the  Pueblo  Indian  has  ever 
made ;  and  the  faithful  followers  of  the  Cross  must  have  found 
arduous  teaching  from  a  primitive  dialect,  and  from  sun- 
worship  and  gods  many,  to  the  intricacies  of  a  Latin  liturgy 
and  the  abstruse  and  ponderous  mysteries  of  Roman  Cathol- 
icism. Could  the  dusky  pupil  comprehend  total  depravity? 
Were  the  mysteries  of  transubstantiation,  justification  by 
faith,  and  regeneration  through  the  mysterious  operation  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  clear  to  his  pagan  mind?  And  did  he  not 
fefel  grievously  wronged  and  like  taking  the  war-path  when 
taught  that  through  the  downfall  of  Adam  he,  as  part  of  the 
human  family,  became  alienated  from  his  God  and  accursed? 
And  was  he  not  scrupulous  and  wary,  and  did  he  not  accede 
with  deliberation  when  his  cruel  Spanish  conqueror  and 
usurper  taught  him  that  hardest  but  supreme  over  all  creeds 
or  law — forgive  and  love  your  enemies,  and  return  good  for 
the  wrongs  they  have  done  you?  Between  his  fetish-gods  and 
ritualism  would  seem  discrepancy  incompatible,  but  not  to  the 
swarthy  pagan  whose  gods  are  as  numerous  and  varied  as  are 
his  needs;  neither  did  his  ancient  mythology  become  sub- 
servient to  the  new  faith,  nor  serve  him  in  inferior  capacity. 
Whether  in  war  or  in  the  chase,  whether  in  the  feast-dance  or 
in  death,  his  first  service  is  to  his  ancient  gods. 

As  we  find  the  Pueblo  Indians  to-day,  so  they  lived  cen- 
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turies  ago.  They  take  no  cognizance  of  the  restless  life  that 
lies  not  far  beyond  their  peaceful  domain,  and  he  who  sojouniis 
here  falls  into  the  same  peacefulness.  Your  exchequer  may  be 
irretrievably  depleted,  stocks  and  bonds  may  rise  or  fall — it 
matters  not.  If  the  heart  must  bleed,  if  there  is  loss  or  burden, 
it  is  not  for  to-day :  it  is  only  for  some  otro  dia.  These  gentle 
folk,  in  their  lonely  pueblos,  untutored  save  in  their  village 
folk-lore,  know  nothing  of  the  treacherous  arts  of  a  more 
enlightened  life — wherein  are  they  not  wiser  than  we?  Hap- 
piness knows  no  criterion,  nor  do  we  attain  to  it  through 
knowledge  or  estate.  We  make  long  pilgrimages,  here  and 
there  a  glimmer  catch,  and — 'tis  gone. 

To  one  fond  of  mountain-climbing  and  of  natural  country, 
wild  and  forbidding,  the  trip  to  Harvey's  Ranch  is  an  incom- 
parable novelty  offering  all  that  is  unique.  It  is  located  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  Mexico,  and  owned  by  a  gentle- 
man from  Boston  who  came  to  this  lofty  perch  some  years 
ago  to  retrieve  health  and  fortune.  The  altitude  at  this  Alpine 
inn  is  ten  thousand  feet  above  the  sea.  We  leave  the  stage 
station  at  eight  in  the  morning  without  the  traditional  solici- 
tude— what  will  the  weather  be  to-day?  We  do  not  wonder 
what  to-day  nor  yet  to-morrow  will  be,  for  we  have  learned 
that  the  sun  will  shine  and  the  skies  will  be  blue.  Anywhere 
east  of  New  Mexico  reference  to  the  weather,  in  any  one  of 
its  various  forms,  is  the  customary  salutation.  But  in  this 
fair  land  of  eternal  sunshine  it  would  be  incongruous. 

The  distance  by  stage  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  upon 
which  the  ranch  is  located  is  twenty  miles.  Your  road  lies 
through  a  wild  but  lovely  caiion  and  over  lonely  mesas,  the 
home  of  the  gnarled  and  nut-bearing  pinon,  of  the  sand-storm 
and  the  cacti,  of  the  Yucca  plant  and  the  prairie  dog.  You 
pass  sleepy  little  Mexican  ranches,  cuddled  low  between  moun- 
tains and  mesas,  and  often  senor  of  la  casa  will  greet  you 
with  raised  sombrero  and  the  universal  **buenos  dios,"  You 
cross  primeval  bridges  spanning  some  wild  arroya,  or  the 
beautiful  Rio  Gallinous.  Deep,  clear  streams  and  water-falls, 
even  inconsiderable  in  size,  are  extremely  rare  in  New  Mexico. 
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I  havt  seen  more,  both  in  substantial  and  picturesque  form, 
upon  this  trip  than  I  have  seen  elsewhere  in  the  .Territory. 

Far  out,  and  on  our  close  approach  to  the  mountains,  is  the 
home  of  a  Yale  University  graduate  who  came  to  this  distant 
and  desolate  valley,  tired  of  science  and  philosophy,  of  lan- 
guages, of  classics,  and  the  arts,  to  seek  the  simplicity  of  life. 
Here  where  the  stately  pinet  whisper  softly  and  low,  but  waft 
no  message  from  the  outside  world,  he  exchanged  much  learn- 
ing, which  doth  make  mad,  for  his  dark-eyed  seiiorita  and 
picturesque  adobe.  Here  at  the  feet  of  these  grand  mountains, 
and  with  old  Baldy  snow-crowned  in  the  distance,  we  make 
halt  for  transfer  to  the  burros,  who  finish  the  trip  to  the 
ranch — ^a  distance  of  five  miles.  The  coffee  swings  from  the 
tripod,  and  we  take  light  luncheon  where  the  majestic  Indian 
hemlock  trees  stand  sentinel  and  the  deer  dart  fleet  as  an 
arrow.  It  is  picturesque  to  see  sixteen  little  burros  standing 
at  your  service — some  to  serve  you  with  saddles  and  some 
with  pack-saddles,  or  truck  between  burros ;  for  all  transporta- 
tion from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to  the  ranch,  whether  tour- 
ist and  his  luggage  or  heavy  freight  for  the  mountain  inn, 
is  made  upon  these  faithful  and  patient  casriers. 

That  five-mile  burro  ride,  over  a  narrow  zigzag  trail  and 
constantly  upward  g^de  of  Alpine  climbing,  is  inconceivably 
grand.  We  look  over  mountain  peaks  and  ranges;  we  look 
down  upon  chasm  and  ravine — all  clothed  in  the  majesty  of 
every  shade  and  shadow  of  the  pine  and  fir.  At  our  feet,  like 
a  costly  fabric,  lie  the  moss  and  fern,  the  Alpine  flowers 
and  the  kinnikinick.  It  is  a  royal  road  and  right  nobly  does 
the  brave  little  burro  mount  those  lofty  heights.  We  have 
left  the  world  and  human  life  below ;  we  are  ten  thousand  feet 
above  their  din  and  turmoil. 

On  the  trail  to  the  ranch  is  a  large  forest  of  the  stately 
quaking-asp.  The  body  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly  straight 
and  smooth — no  growth  of  branches  until  near  the  top.  When 
the  frail  satin  bark  is  neatly  removed,  the  wood  is  white  and 
polished  as  ivory;  and  in  this  manner  it  is  prepared  for  the 
nimierous  log  buildings  that  constitute  Harvey's  hostelry — 
Delmonico's  in  an  uncompromising,  incorrigible  wilderness. 
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There  is  nothing  in  this  land  of  antiquity  and  the  picturesque, 
even  to  the  unprofessional  in  archaeology,  nor  in  all  our  journey 
from  Santa  Fe  to  Sitka,  of  more  interest  than  the  ruins  of 
the  cliff-dwellers.  We  need  not  journey  to  the  Egyptian 
pyramids,  nor  study  the  ancient  traditions  of  Greek  and  Hindu, 
to  learn  antiquity.  These  dwellings  were  antiquity  in  ruins; 
this  country  was  old  when  Columbus  knelt  and  kissed  the  soil 
of  what  he  believed  was  a  new  world.  The  clifF-dwdlings 
are  numerous  both  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  They  are 
always  found  in  the  high  cliffs  of  wild  and  isolated  canons — 
by  nature  picturesque  and  beautiful,  and  natural  fortifications. 
Until  recent  scientific  research,  made  through  the  Smithsonian 
Department  of  Archaeology,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  con- 
jecture concerning  them.  They  have  even  been  supposed  to 
have  been  the  homes  of  a  people  diminutive  in  stature,  like  the 
dwarfs  in  nursery  tales.  This  myth  no  doubt  arose  from  vis- 
iting the  dwellings  and  finding  the  doorway,  or  place  of  en- 
trance, and  communication  between  rooms,  not  higher  than 
three  feet,  or  little  more  than  port-holes.  The  cUfF-dwellings 
were  not  only  homes:  they  were  impregnable  fortifications — 
a  triumph  over  warfare.  A  battle  executed  in  creeping  posture, 
with  an  enemy  crouched  and  entering  one  at  a  time  this  min- 
iature doorway,  would  have  been  warfare  slow  and  disastrous 
for  the  enemy. 

The  Pueblo  Indians  are  authoritatively  considered  the  de- 
scendants of  these  ancient  cliff-dwellers.  In  their  homes  the 
place  of  entrance  and  communication  between  rooms  is  often 
the  same  as  the  diminutive  doorway  so  generally  found  in  the 
cliff-dwellings.  In  the  art  of  pottery,  as  practised  by  these 
prehistoric  peoples,  their  knowledge  was  evidently  much  the 
same  as  understood  by  the  Pueblos;  although  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  some  connoisseurs  and  collectors  of  Indian  pottery 
that  specimens  sometimes  found  by  excavation  are  classical 
antiquity,  and  that  the  Indians  of  to-day  have  no  knowledge 
nor  art  lore  by  which  they  can  reproduce  this  ancient  pottery — 
this  lost  folk-art. 
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The  better  acquainted  we  become  with  the  Pueblos,  the  less 
mysterious  are  the  cliff-dwellings  and  the  less  they  savor  of 
myth  and  fable.  The  cruel  Apache  and  the  cunning  Navajo, 
Bedouins  of  the  plains  and  foes  traditional  to  the  Pueblo,  may 
have  been  more  formidable  in  numbers  and  more  skilled 
in  the  strategies  of  warfare  and  conquest  than  the  peace  and 
home  loving  Pueblo ;  and  no  doubt  it  was  imperative  to  retreat 
from  the  fertile  valleys  to  the  bleak  and  barren  cliffs  of  peace 
and  liberty.  These  patient  dwellers  of  the  cliffs  were  athletes, 
and  there  seemed  no  reservation  to  their  patience.  They  cut 
their  wigwam  and  lighted  their  council  fire  where  the  eagle 
soars,  and  where  the  cruel  Apache  and  the  treacherous  Navajo 
could  not  reconnoiter  nor  lurk  in  ambush.  Undoubtedly  this 
manner  of  building  was  their  garrison.  These  human  homes 
were  cut  in  the  high  cliffs  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  war  and 
conquest,  and  it  would  have  been  precipitous  climbing  and 
military  tactics  indeed,  however  well-equipped  for  aboriginal 
warfare,  to  have  invaded  their  garrison — their  castles  of  the 
cliffs. 

As  we  wander  through  these  picturesque  ruins,  these  pa- 
thetic homes  of  antiquity,  abandoned  and  untenanted  for 
centuries,  we  are  bound  by  the  subtle  spell  of  mystery  and 
pathos,  of  solemnity  and  tragedy.  No  page  tells  their  story, 
no  dim  picture  hangs  on  memory's  wall;  but  these  homes — 
the  little  fire-place  and  the  walls  darkened  from  its  faggot 
smoke,  the  imprint  of  a  human  hand,  the  curious  niche  in  the 
rude  wall,  where  perchance  some  idol  or  quaint  bit  of  pottery 
stood — speak  of  a  humanity.  Centuries  have  gone  and  cen- 
turies will  come;  but  these  wild,  rugged  cliffs  will  forever  hold 
their  sweet,  sad  story. 

Congress  should  defend  from  the  maurauder  and  his  van- 
dalism, and  so  far  as  possible  from  the  encroachments  of  time, 
some  of  these  prehistoric  cliff-dwellings — the  homes  of  a  peo- 
ple in  possession  of  our  country,  by  hereditary  and  legitimate 
right,  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  before  the 
white  man  invaded  their  ancient  forests  and  primeval  hunt- 
ing-grounds.   They  are  only  rude  hovels  cut  centuries  ago  in 
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the  high  walls  of  these  wild  and  lonely  canons;  but  they  are 
memorials  of  a  vanished  people,  whose  only  history  and  only 
legacy  are  these  tragic  and  picturesque  homes  of  antiquity. 
No  skilled  arrow-maker,  as  many  moons  ago,  upon  some  lonely 
perch  of  the  cliffs,  fashions  his  arrows  for  the  chase.  No 
longer  that  swart  face,  upturning  to  the  morning  sun,  wor- 
ships its  brightness.  No  swarthy,  dark-eyed  maiden  darts  like 
the  chamois  down  the  steep  and  narrow  trail,  with  her  tinoja 
of  water  well  poised  upon  her  head,  so  gracefully  erect. 
Neither  does  she  loiter  at  the  canon  stream,  nor  listen  to  the 
soft,  low  song  of  the  water.  Nor  does  she  sit  at  her  dwelling 
door,  the  faggots  burning  brightly  within,  watching  as  the 
moon  climbs  up  the  mesa,  just  over  the  valley  below,  for  her 
Indian  lover  whose  dwelling  is  in  the  distant  canon  wall.  All 
is  desolate  and  forsaken — only  the  hooting  of  the  ill-omened 
owl,  and  the  cry  of  the  eagle  as  he  soars  on  his  lofty  flight, 
are  heard  on  these  lonely  crags  to-day.  The  ancient  arrow- 
maker  and  his  people,  the  maiden  and  her  lover,  have  been  in 
the  happy  hunting-grounds  for  hundreds  of  years. 

We  have  crossed  the  sandy  desert.  We  have  reached  the 
painted  city — a  water-carved  metropolis.  We  cannot  describe 
the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado;  even  a  genius  in  art  will 
never  reproduce  its  awful  grandeur.  Statistically,  we  can  say 
that  the  length  of  the  Caiion  is  from  Utah  to  California,  and 
that  its  greatest  grandeur  culminates  in  northern  Arizona. 
From  brink  to  brink,  across  this  chasm  at  its  greatest  width, 
it  is  twenty  miles.  The  greatest  height  of  its  walls,  from 
water's  edge  to  rim,  is  six  thousand  feet.  Within  this  tremen- 
dous chasm  arc  hundreds  of  intricate  side  canons.  Their  walls 
are  formed  in  strata  and  of  every  color  known  to  the  chemist's 
skill.  The  Colorado  River  winds  through  these  canon  walls 
from  Wyoming  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  width  of  this 
river  is  four  hundred  feet;  its  depth  two  hundred;  the  speed 
of  its  waters  thirty  miles  an  hour.  And  were  it  upon  the 
sea  level,  and  navigable,  it  would  be  one  of  America's  greatest 
rivers.  But  this  does  not  give  the  smallest  conception  of  the 
grandeur  and  wondrous  beauty  of  the  Grand  Canon  of  the 
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Colorado.  It  stands  matchless  and  alone  as  earth's  greatest 
marvel.  I  have  stood  upon  the  beautiful  Anahuac.  I  have 
looked  down  from  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec  upon  that  valley, 
so  peaceful  and  fair,  where  Cortez,  with  saber  and  cross, 
marched  in  pitiless  conquest  upon  that  weak  monarch  of  the 
Aztecs.  I  have  seen  the  glaciers  of  Alaska,  the  splendors  of 
the  "ice  world,"  in  all  their  chaste  purity.  I  have  seen  the 
sunlight  glint  and  play  upon  those  mighty  walls  of  ice  until 
I  ask:  Is  this  the  "city  that  lieth  foursquare;^'  and  are  these 
its  outer  walls  of  pearl  and  ruby,  the  emerald,  the  sapphire, 
and  other  precious  stones?  I  have  seen  the  Grand  Canon 
of  the  Yellowstone — watched  the  sun  rise  upon  its  gorgeous 
sides,  and  in  that  early  morning  hour  have  seen  the  eagles 
circling  around  their  nests  built  upon  the  lofty  crags  of  those 
pinnacle  walls.  I  have  seen  the  peerless  little  Yosemite,  a  gem 
without  a  flaw.  But  I  had  never  stood  in  the  presence  of  such 
awful  grandeur.  In  the  solemn  majesty  of  the  Grand  Caiion 
of  the  Colorado  there  is  no  language — no  word — you  can 
utter.  You  stagger  and  are  stricken  speechless  by  its  immen- 
sity. To  see  it  as  I  have  seen  it,  under  the  sheen  of  bright 
moonlight,  it  is  unearthly;  it  is  a  glimpse  of  the  infinite  world, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Creator  speaks  to  you  and  in  tones  in- 
finitely greater  than  you  have  ever  heard. 

As  we  look  upon  this  labyrinth  of  metropolitan  thorough- 
fares— these  princely  avenues  and  boulevards  with  solid  fronts 
of  massive  walls,  six  thousand  feet  high — we  fancy  there  must 
be  hurried  footsteps  and  the  rush  and  pell-mell  of  an  impetu- 
ous city  multitude;  for  it  looks  like  some  great  metropolis, 
where  trafiic  had  grown  to  such  tremendous  proportions  and 
real  estate  to  such  fabulous  values  that  it  had  become  a  neces- 
sity to  use  the  most  rigid  and  undeviating  economy  in  ground 
space.  Hence  these  noble  structures  and  these  painted  walls, 
six  hundred  stories  high.  Again,  we  fancy  it  is  some  princely 
domain  of  the  gods,  or  the  realm  of  monarchs  and  kings;  for 
here  are  castles  and  palaces  lordly  and  grand,  sculptured  from 
every  tint  and  color  of  an  artist's  brain — ^and  from  their  lofty 
pinnacles  we  look  down  upon  a  broad  and  noble  river  as  a 
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winding  thread  full  ten  hundred  fathoms  below.  Here  arc 
stately  cathedrals  and  cloistered  monasteries,  sombfer  and  gray ; 
bastiles,  with  dungeons  deep  and  dark ;  fortresses  and  citadels, 
with  turret  and  tower  in  all  the  radiance  of  color  reaching  to 
the  blue  of  high  heaven.  We  look  for  a  court  tournament  of 
swiftly-darting  gondolas — a  carnival  resplendent  in  the  es- 
cutcheons of  royalty  and  gala  with  banners  of  regatta  day. 
We  listen  for  mounted  knights  in  plumed  helmet  and  imperial 
armor,  studded  with  glittering  gems.  We  look  for  grand 
dukes  and  duchesses,  for  noble  lords  and  ladies  with  courtier 
and  page.  We  listen  for  strains  of  sweetest  music  and  the 
dance.  But  there  comes  no  echo  of  revelry;  these  princely 
halls  are  silent.  We  look  for  a  slow  and  solemn  procession 
of  sainted  monks  and  gentle-faced  nuns,  who  have  pledged 
the  vows  of  the  monastery  and,  in  the  somber  habit  of  their 
ancient  order  and  with  crucifix  and  rosary,  chant  the  Ave 
Marias  softly  and  low  as  the  chimes  from  the  high  abbey 
tower  call  to  vespers.  And  we  listen  for  the  captive's  lowly 
prayer  from  the  dungeons  deep  and  dark.  But  there  comes 
no  answer  from  this  pageant  of  our  reverie;  wc  hear  only 
the  restless,  ceaseless  dashing  of  the  wild  waters.  This  is  a 
city  not  made  with  hands,  whose  inhabitants  no  mortal  eye 
can  see.  We  have  parted  from  the  peace  and  majesty  of  the 
Grand  Canon — the  masterpiece,  unparalleled  in  Nature;  and 
our  conception  of  Him  who  dwelleth  not  only  in  the  most 
humble  flower  that  grows  low  at  your  feet,  but  in  the  wildest 
and  grandest  canon  of  earth,  is  more  lofty. 

Frances  Hart. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn, 
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NARROWNESS  is  perhaps  the  charge  most  often  brought 
against  American  farm  life.  To  a  certain  extent  this 
cliarge  may  be  just,  though  the  comparisons  that  usually  lead 
up  to  the  conclusion  do  not  always  discriminate.  Country 
life  as  a  whole  is  often  compared  with  city  life  under  the  best 
conditions;  or,  still  more  unfairly,  the  less  desirable  features 
of  country  life  arc  likely  to  be  placed  in  parallel  with  the  more 
attractive  phases  of  city  life.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
tliere  are  degrees  of  desirability  in  farm  life,  and  that  at  the 
least  there  are  multitudes  of  rural  cases  where  bright  flowers 
still  bloom,  where  the  shade  is  refreshing  and  the  waters  are 
sweet.  But,  granting  for  the  time  that  in  the  main  rural  life 
is  pleasant,  less  rich,  less  expansive  than  city  life,  we  shall  urge 
that  this  era  of  restriction  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  There 
are  forces  at  work  that  are  molding  rural  life  by  new  standards, 
and  the  old  regime  is  passing.  We  shall  soon  be  able  to  say 
of  the  country  that  "old  things  have  passed  away;  all  things 
have  become  new." 

This  statement  may  seem  too  optimistic  to  some  who  can 
marshal  an  array  of  facts  to  prove  that  bigotry,  narro^yness, 
and  the  whole  family  of  ills  begotten  by  isolation  still  thrive 
in  the  country.  It  is  true  that  our  picture  is  not  all  of  rose 
tints.  But  what  of  that?  If  it  were  not  true  there  would  be 
no  farm  problem ;  the  country  would  have  to  convert  the  town. 
The  fact  remains  that  rural  life  is  undergoing  a  rapid  expan- 
sion. Materially,  socially,  and  intellectually,  the  farmer  is 
broadening.  Old  prejudices  are  fading.  The  plowman  is  no 
longer  content  to  keep  his  eye  forever  on  the  furrow.  The  re- 
vival has  been  in  slow  progress  for  some  time  and  has  not  yet 
reached  its  zenith;  indeed,  the  movement  is  but  well  under 
way.  For  while  the  new  day  came  long  ago  to  some  rural 
communities  and  they  are  basking  in  a  noonday  sun,  yet  ia  far 
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too  many  localities  the  faintest  gray  of  dawn  is  all  that  rouses 
hope. 

The  fundamental  change  that  is  taking  place  is  the  gradual 
adoption  of  the  new  agriculture.  **Book-farmin' "  is  still  de- 
cried, and  many  "perfessers"  have  a  rocky  road  to  travel  in  their 
attempts  to  g^ide  the  masses  through  the  labyrinth  of  scientific 
knowledge  that  has  been  constructed  during  the  last  decade  or 
two.  This  difficulty  has  not  been  wholly  the  farmer's  fault — 
the  scientist  would  often  have  been  more  persuasive  had  his 
wings  been  clipped.  But  there  is  a  decided  "getting  together" 
nowadays — the  farmer  and  the  man  of  science  have  at  last 
found  common  ground.  And  while  the  pendulum  of  ag^cul- 
tural  prosperity  shall  always  swing  to  and  fro,  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  an  increasing  number  of  farmers  have 
rooted  the  tree  of  permanent  success. 

To  enumerate  some  of  these  reasons:  (i)  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  farming  on  a  scientific  basis.  They  use  the  re- 
sults of  soil  and  fertilizer  analysis;  they  cultivate,  not  to  kill 
weeds  so  much  as  to  conserve  moisture;  horticulturists  spray 
their  trees  according  to  formulas  laid  down  by  experimenters ; 
dairymen  use  the  "Babcock  test"  for  determining  the  fat  con- 
tent of  milk;  stock  feeders  utilize  the  scientists'  feeding  ra- 
tions. (2)  The  number  of  specialists  among  farmers  is  in- 
creasing. This  is  a  sign  of  progress  surely.  More  and  more 
farmers  are  coming  to  push  a  single  line  of  work.  (3)  New 
methods  are  being  rapidly  adopted.  Ten  years  ago  hardly 
a  fruit-grower  sprayed  for  insect  and  fungus  pests ;  to-day  it  is 
rare  to  find  one  who  does  not.  The  cooperative  creamery  has 
not  only  revolutionized  the  character  of  the  butter  product 
made  by  the  factory  system,  but  it  has  set  the  pace  for  thou- 
sands of  private  dairymen  who  are  now  making  first-class 
dairy  butter.  (4)  In  general  the  whole  idea  of  intensive  farm- 
ing is  gaining  ground. 

This  specialization,  or  intensification,  of  agriculture  makes 
a  new  demand,  on  those  who  pursue  it,  in  the  way  of  mental 
and  business  training.  This  training  is  being  furnished  by  a 
multitude  of  agencies,  and  the  younger  generation  of  farmers 
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is  taking  proper  ad^ntage  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered. 
What  are  some  of  these  regular  agencies?  (i)  An  alert  farm 
press,  containing  contributions  from  both  successful  farmers 
and  scientific  workers.  (2)  Farmers'  institutes,  which  are 
traveling  schools  of  technical  instruction  for  farmers.  (3)  The 
bulletins  issued  by  the  government  experiment  stations  located 
in  every  State,  and  by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(4)  Special  winter  courses  (of  from  six  to  twelve  weeks), 
offered  at  nearly  all  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  country, 
for  instruction  in  practical  agriculture.  (5)  Regular  college 
courses  in  agriculture  at  these  same  colleges.  (6)  Extension 
in«truction  by  lectures  and  correspondence.  (7)  A  growing 
book  literature  of  technical  agriculture.  (8)  More  encourag- 
ing than  all  else  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry  that  prevails  among 
farmers  the  country  over — the  recognition  that  there  is  a  basis 
of  science  in  agriculture.  No  stronger  pleas  for  the  advance- 
ment of  agricultural  education  can  be  found  than  those  that 
have  recently  been  formulated  by  farmers  themselves. 

If  this  regeneration  of  farm  life  were  wholly  material 
it  would  be  worth  noting;  for  it  promises  a  prosperity  built 
on  foundations  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  ordinary 
storms.  Yet  this  is  but  a  chapter  of  the  story.  Not  only 
are  our  American  farmers  making  a  study  of  their  business, 
bringing  to  it  all  the  resources  of  advancing  knowledge  and 
good  mental  training,  and  hence  deriving  from  it  the  strong, 
alert  mental  character  that  comes  to  all  business  men  who 
pursue  equally  intelligent  methods,  but  tiie  farmers  are  by 
no  means  neglecting  their  duty  to  broaden  along  general  intel- 
lectual lines.  Farmers  have  always  been  interested  in  politics; 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  their  interest  is  declining.  The 
Grange  and  other  organizations  keep  their  attention  on  cur- 
rent problems.  Traveling  libraries,  school  libraries,  and 
Grange  libraries  are  giving  new  opportunities  for  general  read- 
ing, and  the  farmer's  family  is  not  slow  to  accept  the  chance. 
Low  prices  for  magazines  and  family  papers  bring  to  these 
periodicals  an  increasing  list  from  the  rural  offices.  Rural 
free  mail  delivery  promises,  among  many  other  results  of  vast 
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importance,  to  enlarge  the  circulation  of  daily  papers  among 
farmers  not  less  than  tenfold. 

The  really  great  lesson  that  farmers  are  rapidly  learning  is 
to  work  together.  They  have  been  the  last  class  to  organize, 
and  jealousy,  distrust,  and  isolation  have  made  such  organiza- 
tions as  they  have  had  comparatively  ineflfective.  But  gradu- 
ally they  are  learning  to  compromise,  to  work  in  harmony,  to 
sink  merely  personal  views,  to  trust  their  own  leaders,  to  keep 
troth  in  financially  cooperative  projects.  There  will  be  no 
Farmers*  Party  organized;  but  the  higher  politics  is  gaining 
among  farmers,  and  more  and  more  independent  voting  may 
be  expected  from  the  rural  precincts.  Farmers  are  learning 
to  pool  such  of  their  interests  as  can  be  furthered  by  legislation. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  whole  aspect  of  social  life  in  the 
country  is  undergoing  a  profound  evolutionary  movement. 
Farmers  are  meeting  one  another  more  frequently  than  they 
used  to.  They  have  more  picnics  and  holidays.  They  travel 
more.  They  go  sight-seeing.  They  take  advantage  of  ex- 
cursions. Their  social  life  is  more  mobile  than  formerly. 
Farmers  have  more  comforts  and  luxuries  than  ever  before. 
They  dress  better  than  they  did.  More  of  them  ride  in  car- 
riages than  formerly.  They  buy  neater  and  better  furniture. 
The  newer  houses  are  prettier  and  more  comfortable  than  their 
predecessors.  Bicycles  and  cameras  are  not  uncommon  in  the 
rural  home.  Rural  telephone  exchanges  are  a  new  thing,  but 
the  near  future  will  see  the  telephone  ordinary  furniture  of  the 
rural  household ;  while  electric  car  lines  promise  to  be  the  final 
link  in  the  chain  of  advantages  that  is  rapidly  transforming 
rural  life — robbing  it  of  its  isolation,  giving  it  balance  and 
poise,  softening  its  hard  outlines,  and  in  general  achieving 
its  thorough  regeneration. 

This  sketch  is  no  fancy  tale.  The  movement  described  is 
genuine  and  powerful.  The  busy  city  world  may  not  note  the 
signs  of  progress.  Well-minded  philanthropists  may  feel  that 
the  rural  districts  are  in  special  need  of  their  services.  Even 
to  the  watchers  on  the  walls  there  is  much  of  discouragement 
in  the  advancement  that  isn't  being  made.    Yet  it  needs  no 
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prophet's  eye  to  see  that  a  vast  change  for  the  better  in  rural 
life  and  conditions  is  now  in  progress. 

No  student  of  these  conditions  expects  or  desires  that  the 
evolution  shall  be  Acadian  in  its  results.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
indeed  that  country  sweets  shall  not  lose  their  delights;  that 
the  farmer  himself  may  find  in  his  surroundings  spiritual  and 
mental  ambrosia.  But  what  is  wanted,  and  what  is  rapidly 
coming,  is  the  breaking  down  of  those  barriers  which  have  so 
long  diflferentiated  country  from  urban  life;  the  extinction  of 
that  social  ostracism  which  has  been  the  farmer's  fate;  the 
obliteration  of  that  line  which  for  many  a  youth  has  marked 
the  bounds  of  opportunity:  in  fact,  the  creation  of  a  rural 
society  whose  advantages,  rewards,  prerogatives,  chances  for 
service,  means  of  culture,  and  pleasures  are  representative  of 
the  best  and  sanest  life  that  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the 
ages  can  prescribe  for  mankind. 

Kenyon  L.  Butterfield. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


THE   INNER   LIFE   OF   THE    SETTLEMENT. 

SINCE  1889,  when  the  first  "settlements"  in  the  United 
States  were  quietly  established — the  Neighborhood  Guild 
of  New  York,  the  College  Settlement  in  Riving^on  Street,  New 
York,  and  Hull  House,  Chicago — eighty  such  associations  have 
had  their  beginnings  in  our  large  cities,  and  the  idea  of  friendli- 
ness as  opposed  to  patronage  in  dealing  with  the  unprivileged 
classes,  which  they  try  to  express,  might  seem  to  be  well  un- 
derstood. There  are  two  striking  indications  that  this  is  not 
entirely  the  case :  first,  the  tendency  of  non-residents  to  gauge 
the  efficiency  of  the  work  done  in  a  given  locality  by  the  size 
and  costliness  of  settlement  houses,  their  mechanical  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  libraries  and  gymnasia,  and  the  seating  ca- 
pacity of  lecture-rooms;  second,  the  hallucination  that  "the 
settlement  spirit,"  spoken  of  in  awed  tones  as  if  it  were  a  mys- 
terious will-o'-the-wisp  needed  only  to  light  a  few  devotees 
through  dark  streets  and  alleys,  is  other  than  a  ray  of  light 
proceeding  from  the  Source  of  all  life  and  light — ^the  infinite 
Love  that  rules  the  universe. 

In  dealing  with  the  assumption  that  a  fine  building  or  group 
of  buildings  always  denotes  truly  prosperous  work,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  first  aim  of  settlement  residents  should 
be  to  create  an  agreeable  home  atmosphere  of  cordiality  toward 
those  who  come  within  their  gates  and  to  know  something  of 
these  guests  in  their  own  homes.  In  a  free  library  elsewhere, 
the  proof  of  its  success  would  be  found  in  the  number  and  qual- 
ity of  the  books  borrowed  and  the  average  number  of  people 
going  there  to  read.  The  librarians  would  of  course,  when 
asked,  give  advice  as  to  what  books  to  select,  but  would  not 
be  expected  to  take  the  personality  of  the  borrower,  primarily, 
into  account.  The  settlement  librarians  should  first  recognize 
this  personality,  evince  a  friendly  interest  in  the  selection  of 
books,  and  if  possible  know  individually,  or  through  other 
residents,  something  of  all  library  frequenters  in  their  homes. 
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The  highest  test  of  success  would  be  the  number  of  people 
reached  according  to  their  varying  needs,  in  this  personal  way, 
through  the  library  as  a  means.  The  same  standard  applies 
to  all  the  mechanical  equipment.  It  is  desirable  that  every  set- 
tlement should  have  a  large  hall  for  general  entertainments; 
but,  again,  the  real  criterion  of  its  deep-rooted  power  for  good 
must  lie,  not  in  the  fact  that  such  an  auditorium  is  occasionally 
the  scene  of  a  large  gathering,  but  that  some  of  their  poorer 
neighbors  go  to  the  house  each  day  to  see  the  residents  as 
personal  friends  and  are  in  turn  visited  by  them  on  the  same 
basis. 

In  this  personal  relation  lies  the  distinction  between  the  set- 
tlement ideal  of  helpfulness  and  work  along  purely  institu- 
tional lines.  It  requires  more  than  a  college  education  and 
more  than  a  scientific  interest  in  social  questions  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful settlement  resident.  There  must  be  the  recognition 
that  the  wisest  knows  very  little;  that  science  is  only  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  that  end  the  development  of  the  human  race;  and 
that,  while  one  may  teach,  one  can  also  learn  many  lessons 
from  those  bom  in  the  world  of  poverty  and  pain.  Let  us 
work  together  for  our  mutual  benefit;  not  the  good  for  the 
sinful,  the  learned  for  the  unlearned,  but  each  for  the  other, 
and  all  for  good.  This  is  the  spirit  that  makes  such  a  home 
(as  homes  elsewhere)  a  living  force.  Good  grammar,  good 
clothes,  and  refined  manners,  versus  bad  grammar,  patched 
garments,  and  bluntness  of  speech,  make  a  gulf  between  human 
souls  hard  to  bridge.  These  surface  distinctions  removed,  all 
diflferences  would  be  swept  away  in  many  instances.  The 
man  that  lives  unto  himself,  delights  in  pleasures  of  sense, 
and  values  culture  simply  for  culture's  sake,  has  no  more  of 
the  spirit  that  makes  a  true  man — and  does  more  harm,  having 
greater  scope — than  the  poor  man  living  selfishly  in  a- coarser 
way.  The  woman  moving  on  a  sense  plane,  or  a  purely  intel- 
lectual one,  having  money  to  spend  for  adornment,  has  more 
surface  charm  and  may  be  a  higher  product  of  the  animal  king- 
dcOTi  than  her  impoverished  sister,  but  is  not  necessarily  supe- 
rior as  a  force  for  spiritual  good.  Her  very  accomplishments, 
regarded  as  an  end  rather  than  as  a  means  of  social  service 
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and  spiritual  development,  are  no  better  than  mental  tifapeze 
performances,  without  power  to  uplift. 

Superiority  of  character  is  shown  in  ability  to  control  the 
animal  nature  and  place  the  intellect  at  the  service  of  the  soul, 
not  of  the  senses.  Judged  by  this  standard,  are  the  rich  and 
the  poor  so  very  far  apart?  Above  all  things  else,  people  need 
to  think  of  one  another — regardless  of  externals — as  human 
souls.  There  must  be  less  worship  of  the  material  and  more 
awe  of  the  spirit  incarnated  in  all  men.  This  is  not  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  ignorance :  it  is  a  protest  against  the  ridicu- 
lous asstunption  of  superiority  of  the  few  who  know  a  little 
over  the  many  who  know  less.  If  we  imagine  ourselves  as 
regarded  by  the  eyes  of  infinite  Wisdom,  our  common  sense, 
if  we  have  any— our  sense  of  humor,  if  we  possess  a  lingering 
spark — will  forbid  the  mental  attitude  of  patronage  that  those 
who  live  in  good  houses  and  wear  good  clothes  commonly  feel 
toward  those  who  do  not. 

This  spirit  of  aloofness  finds  illustration  in  a  graduate  of 
one  of  our  best  colleges  for  women,  gifted  as  a  linguist  and 
very  popular  in  her  own  social  circle.  Deciding  to  spend  the 
winter  in  a  settlement,  she  was  asked  to  call  upon  a  neighbor 
whose  baby  had  fallen  ill,  take  some  broth,  and  make  a  friendly 
visit;  whereupon  this  gifted  being  of  many  tongues  wanted  to 
know  what  she  should  say,  seeming  to  regard  the  errand  as  an 
expedition  into  an  unknown  world,  and  the  mother  she  was  to 
visit  as  a  peculiar  creature,  physiologically  and  psychologically 
unlike  herself.  She  was  told  to  use  the  same  social  tact  that 
had  made  her  popular  in  her  own  set — the  tact  that  consists 
in  putting  self  in  the  place  of  another  and  adapting  a  conversa- 
tion accordingly.  The  languages  she  commanded  were  dead 
indeed,  to  her,  since  she  could  not  speak  in  any  one  of  them 
the  language  of  the  heart.  Think  of  one  woman  not  knowing 
what  to  say  to  another,  because  she  is  ragged  and  ill  fed,  when 
that  other  is  the  mother  of  a  sick  child  I 

One  reared  in  luxury  naturally  feels  ill  at  ease  amid  the 
wretched  surroundings  produced  by  false  social  conditions — 
must  realize  that  careful  study  is  necessary  to  right  them;  but 
surely  a  child  of  God,  bom  of  woman,  is  never  so  eol\tt\^ 
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transformed  by  environment  as  to  be  less  than  divinely  human  i 
Reason  and  love  can  always  find  a  common  meeting-ground. 
To  those  who  contend  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  descend 
to  the  level  of  an  unlettered  point  of  view,  it  might  be  sug- 
gested that  since  high  culture  demands  a  degree  of  develop- 
ment of  the  imaginative  faculty,  which  admits  of  the  interpre- 
tation of  thoughts  and  feelings  beyond  personal  experience, 
it  is  perhaps  lack  of  true  culture  rather  than  an  evidence  of 
superiority  that  prevents  a  feeling  of  fellowship  with  the  poor 
and  simple.  The  inner  life  of  the  settlement  teaches  the  col- 
lege-bred, the  traveled,  the  rich  in  all  intellectual  opportunities, 
in  a  spirit  of  kinship  to  give  of  what  they  have  to  those  less 
fortunate:  recognizing  the  fundamental  equality  of  human 
beings,  not  only  in  theory  but  in  fact,  and  recognizing  also 
that  brilliant  mental  attainment  has  lasting  value  only  when  it 
develops  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  as  expressed  in  the  power 
to  love  and  serve.  "I^ve:  he  knows  not  life  who  knows  not 
that."  If  this  basic  principle  for  all  life  were  thoroughly  under- 
stood, settlement  living  would  not  be  regarded  as  an  abnormal 
ebullition  of  zeal;  since  it  is  the  manifestation  of  a  desire  to 
render  and  receive  friendly  service,  which  is  the  foundation- 
stone  of  true  home  life  anywhere — ^the  "Golden  Rule,*'  which 
alone  affords  a  practical  solution  for  the  difficulties  in  which, 
with  shortsighted  selfishness,  we  entangle  ourselves,  not  real- 
izing that  "we  must  live  for  others  if  we  would  live  for  our- 
selves." 

That  settlement  workers  meet  with  discouragements  cannot 
be  denied.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  they  encounter 
more  rebuffs  or  spiritual  indifference  among  their  poor  neigh- 
bors than  the  earnest-minded  rector  of  any  denominational 
church  meets  with  in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  a  great  city. 
The  clergyman's  life  lies  externally  along  somewhat  different 
lines — he  is  not,  for  example,  obliged  to  teach  any  member  of 
his  congregation  physical  cleanliness;  but  is  he  more  certain 
of  the  spiritual  whiteness  of  his  flock,  or  that,  to  whatever 
stage  of  spiritual  development  they  may  have  attained,  their 
"moral  growth"  is  perceptible  from  month  to  month?  More- 
over, if  any  individual,  however  lofty  in  estate,  were  obliged 
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(as  are  the  very  poor)  to  have  his  daily  life  examined  and 
criticized  by  a  committee ;  his  general  conduct  "sat  upon ;"  re- 
ports made  upon  his  advancement  in  proportion  to  his  oppor- 
tunities; his  insincerities,  inconsistencies,  vanity,  and  vain- 
speaking  tabulated ;  last  year's  lies  balanced  against  this  year's 
lies,  acted  or  spoken:  how  well  would  it  fare  with  that  man? 
Let  those  who  grow  weary  and  discouraged  over  the  apparent 
"lack  of  results,"  after  a  single  year  of  settlement  teaching 
and  living,  reflect.  Has  their  own  relative  development,  in- 
tellectual or  spiritual,  been  so  great — have  they  made  such  wise 
use  of  wider  opportunities — as  to  justify  impatience  and  sharp 
criticism  ? 

A  philanthropic  ( ?)  individual  recently  complained  because 
a  woman  whom  she  had  been  serving  with  soup  and  advice 
for  a  season  at  a  diet  kitchen  continued  in  thriftless  ways,  and 
she  announced  that  she  had  "no  patience  with  poor  people — 
they  were  so  stupid!"  It  was  her  idea,  apparently,  that  the 
subject  of  her  wrath  should  have  been  inoculated  with  virtue 
through  the  instrumentality  of  bean  broth.  To  expect  a  group 
of  factory  girls  to  become  proficient  in  any  branch  of  learning 
at  a  bound,  or  clubs  of  street  boys  to  behave  like  polished  gen- 
tlemen, is  certainly  equally  absurd;  yet  an  approach  to  such 
abnormal  attainment  is  frequently  demanded  by  the  thought- 
less. The  evolution  of  humanity  is  a  slow  process;  but  thai 
the  poor  improve  less  rapidly  than  the  rich,  in  proportion  to 
their  opportunities  in  any  direction,  is  not  true.  The  time 
must  surely  come  when  it  will  be  recognized  as  disgraceful 
ignorance  for  affluent  Americans  to  know  more  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Japanese  than  of  the  habits  of  life 
and  thought  of  the  laboring  people  who  surround  them — when 
"I  did  not  understand"  will  no  longer  be  accepted  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  wilful  ignorance.  Normal  settlement  living  is  recog- 
nizable as  a  main  factor  for  enlightenment  "on  both  sides."  It 
is  "the  open  door"  through  which  all  "classes"  may  pass  to 
meet  as  human  beings,  and  on  that  common  level  learn  to 
understand,  respect,  and  help  one  another. 

May  Brown  Loomis. 

CastUe,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATIONAL   PROBLEMS. 
L    Women  as  School  Officers. 

IF  woman  has  any  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  State,  it  is  pre- 
eminently that  place  which  shall  keep  her  in  constant  and 
active  touch  with  humanity  from  the  cradle  to  the  full-fledged 
citizen.  There  should  be  no  break  in  this  relation;  it  should 
be  intimate,  continuous,  permanent,  universal.  And  it  is  an 
unreasonable  and  an  unreasoning  condition,  if  not  positively 
intolerable,  which  has  permitted  a  different  order  of  things 
so  long  to  prevail,  unchallenged,  in  a  free  and  enlightened,  civ- 
ilized State. 

Where  slight  intelligence  exists,  and  where  there  is  no  in- 
telligence,  where  supreme  selfishness  prevails,  and  where  civ- 
ilization is  practically  unknown,  woman  occupies  a  secondary 
and  slavish  relation  to  her  physically  stronger  lord  and  master. 
It  is  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  in  countries  where  such  con- 
ditions are  found  woman  fails  to  receive  the  respect  and  recog- 
nition that  the  steady  advance  of  modern  thought  and  modem 
ideas  in  the  more  progressive  State  is  gradually,  but  none  the 
less  surely,  according  to  her.  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  con- 
dition exists,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  immediate  effect 
on  the  individual  as  the  ultimate  deleterious  effect  upon  the 
State  as  such.  The  best  guaranty  of  a  permanent,  incorrup- 
tible national  life  must  be  found  in  the  active  and  ever-present 
contact  of  its  best  minds  and  purest  lives  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation.  If  the  right  of  way  of  the  best  classes  actively  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  contact  is  denied  them,  for  any  reason,  then 
must  follow  a  distinct  loss  of  some  of  the  beneficent  influences 
that  assist  in  making  up  the  ideal  State.  And  do  we  not  find 
some  of  the  best  minds  and  purest  lives  among  the  women  of 
the  land? 

The  undoubted  trend  of  recent  events  in  this  country,  and 
in  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  when  rightly  understood. 
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indicates  unmistakably  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  influence  of  woman  in  the  home  will  be  so  far  modified, 
enlarged,  and  extended  as  to  include  her  active,  aggressive,  and 
official  cooperation  in  the  affairs  of  public  education.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  and  as  it  should  have  been  long  ago.  She  is 
admirably  fitted  by  nature,  by  inclination,  and  by  sympathy 
for  this  work.  For  many  years  she  has  assumed,  successfully, 
the  work  of  giving  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  land.  And  her  co-worker  of  the  sterner 
sex  shows  small  disposition  to  compete  in  this  part  of  the  edu- 
cational field  with  her.  She  has  demonstrated  by  actual  tests, 
not  only  her  ability  to  teach  in  these  lower  grades  but  her  supe- 
riority over  her  brother  in  teaching  in  this  particular  class  of 
work.  She  has  done  more :  she  has  proved  her  superior  fitness 
for  the  work  of  school  officer  on  many  occasions.  And  she  has 
done  this,  in  some  instances,  in  the  face  and  in  spite  of  a 
strong  adverse  sentiment.  Actual  and  successful  trials  of 
women  on  school  boards  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  this 
country  and  in  England  have  established  the  fact  of  her  effi- 
ciency and  worth  in  that  relation.  Tradition  and  prejudice 
still  linger  to  deny  her  the  influence  and  position  to  which  her 
capabilities  entitle  her  in  the  educational  affairs  of  the  State. 
Yet  public  opinion  is  moving  in  the  right  direction — sluggishly, 
it  may  be,  but  certainly;  and  the  demand  that  opportunity  to 
engage  officially  in  this  work  be  made  universal  is  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  present  time. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  woman  is  the  natural 
teacher  of  youth,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the  lower  grades  of 
school  work.  She  is  the  guardian  and  conservator  of  the  forces 
that  make  the  future  citizen.  Why,  then,  contend  that  she 
is  disqualified  to  act  officially  in  a  relation  in  close  proximity 
to  the  instructional  powers  of  the  State?  Why  grant  her 
superior  fitness  for  the  one  relation  and  deny  in  toto  her  fit- 
ness for  the  other?  What  is  the  logic  of  such  a  position? 
Wherein  is  the  consistency?  What  is  the  verdict  of  actual 
trials?  We  shall  soon  see.  In  the  experiences  reported  the 
question  is  to  be  divested  of  all  matters  of  mere  sentiment,  and 
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all  forms  of  the  question  of  the  natural  right  of  woman  to 
participate  in  the  affairs  of  government  are  ignored.  We  take 
the  position  that  greater  eflSciency  in  our  public  schools  is  not 
only  possible  but  certain,  by  keeping  them  under  a  strong 
mixed  supervision  of  the  sexes.  Some  definite  data  are  sub- 
mitted herewith  that  strongly  sustain  this  position. 

The  School  Board  of  New  York  City  has  had  several  intelli- 
gent, capable,  painstaking  women  upon  its  force.  They  have 
always  been  in  a  large  minority,  yet  they  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  for  the  New  York  schools  from  several  points  of 
view.  They  have  been  thoroughly  and  enthusiastically  in- 
terested in  the  work  for  which  they  understood  they  were 
appointed.  A  lady  that  served  on  this  board  for  three  years 
says: 

"The  women  performed  the  same  work  on  the  board  as  the 
men,  only  it  was  conceded  that  they  were  more  regular  at 
committee  meetings ;  and,  as  they  were  free  during  the  morn- 
ing hours,  they  visited  the  schools  more  thoroughly.  They 
visited  every  school  in  the  city,  and  gave  from  five  to  six  hours 
a  day  for  six  days  of  the  week  to  the  school  work.  On  Satur- 
days they  received  visits  from  the  teachers.  Naturally,  such 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  schools  enabled  the  women  to  under- 
stand the  problems  relating  to  the  schools  in  a  way  that  the 
men  could  not  understand,  and,  tlierefore,  their  advice  was 
sought  by  many  of  the  male  members.  They  performed  much 
detailed  work  and  visited  the  school  buildings  most  thoroughly ; 
i.e.,  they  would  feel  that  no  visit  was  complete  unless  the 
cellar  and  its  sanitary  arrangements  were  thoroughly  exam- 
ined, and  it  was  even  known  that  the  women  went  on  the  roofs 
and  examined  tlie  conditions  there.  Many  hours  were  given 
by  them  to  the  examination  of  instruction,  discipline,  ventila- 
tion, etc." 

When  this  very  intelligent  woman  was  asked,  "What  was  the 
result,  if  any,  of  such  detailed  work  on  the  action  of  the  re- 
spective committees,  or  of  the  entire  school  board?"  her  reply 
was  as  follows:  "The  women  performed  much  of  the  work 
that  the  men  might  have  performed,  and  yet  there  were  many 
moral  questions  and  matters  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition 
that  were  brought  to  the  women  commissioners  that  would 
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not  have  been  brought  to  the  men.''  The  words  italicized  are 
most  significant,  and  indicate  as  nothing  else  can,  except  the 
disagreeable  facts,  the  superior  usefulness  of  women  in  some 
phases  of  the  work  belonging  to  school  board  officers. 

If  the  foregoing  statement  is  considered  in  connection  with 
another  statement  from  this  same  lady's  co-worker,  of  the  op- 
posite sex,  we  have  a  strong  showing,  in  plain  language,  of  the 
real  value  of  women  as  school  officers.  And  the  mention  of 
this  gentleman's  name  would  be  ample  guaranty  of  his  intelli- 
gence and  trustworthiness.     He  says: 

"During  the  four  years  I  was  connected  with  the  Board  of 
Education,  there  were  not  less  than  two,  and  at  times  three, 
women  members  of  that  body.  The  work  done  by  them  was 
excellent,  but  on  somewhat  different  lines  from  that  done  by 
the  men.  They  were,  in  the  first  place,  quite  as  faithful — 
more  so,  in  fact — than  most  of  the  men  in  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board  and  at  committee  meetings.  They  did 
well  whatever  work  was  required  of  them,  and  were  particu- 
larly useful  on  investigating  committees,  their  freedom  from 
business  cares  enabling  them  to  go  more  deeply  into  the  his- 
tory of  cases  and  the  facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  than  most 
of  the  men  could  do.  Yon  could  trace  throughout  their  work 
the  distinctive  dilYcrence  between  the  feminine  and  masculine 
methods — a  failure  to  generalize,  not  using  such  broad  meth- 
ods in  handling  subjects  as  the  men.  This,  however,  was 
beneficial  to  the  work  done,  for  it  supplied  just  what  was 
needed;  namely,  systematic  and  careful  detail  work  on  the 
part  of  some  one.  This  the  women,  in  their  faithfulness  and 
devotion  to  work,  fully  and  completely 'brought  out;  and  then 
upon  that  the  whole  board  acted — in  a  somewhat  broader  man- 
ner. There  was  one  thing  that  was  always  most  gratifying: 
you  could  always  depend  upon  the  promises  made  by  the 
women;  no  political  or  ether  influences  controlled  them  to  the 
injury  of  the  interests  charged  to  them.  On  matters  affecting 
the  morals  of  the  teachers — always  a  most  dangerous  subject 
to  deal  with — the  women  did  particularly  good  and  important 
work.  It  brought  about  many  unpleasant  situations.  The  men, 
as  a  rule,  sought  to  cover  or  'hush  up'  the  charges  on  the 
theory  that  any  recognition  of  their  existence  would,  in  itself, 
be  harmful :  the  women  insisted  upon  an  investigation  ahvays, 
though  not  a  public  one.  The  effect  of  the  position  assumed 
by  the  male  members  was  most  baneful." 
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This  very  intelligent  gentleman's  judgment  is  significant, 
because  it  is  formed  from  experience  with  woman^s  work  on 
school  boards  as  a  co-worker*  for  a  common  purpose — the  ad- 
vancement of  the  cause  of  popular  education.  "I  believe,"  says 
he,  "the  influence  of  women  on  boards  of  education  is  desir- 
able; it  will  tend  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  work  done, 
will  stimulate  the  efforts  of  teachers,  and  only  result  in  good 
to  the  cause  of  education." 

The  School  Board  of  London  has  several  women  members. 
They  have  been  members  of  this  body,  continuously,  since  De- 
cember, 1879.  There  is  no  disposition  to  dispense  with  their 
services.  In  October,  1895,  out  of  fifty-five  members  com- 
prising the  London  board,  four  were  ladies.  Lord  George 
Hamilton,  the  late  chairman  of  this  board,  in  a  recent  public 
address  used  the  following  language  with  reference  to  women 
on  the  school  board  for  London:  "As  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  being  associated  with  ladies  in  an 
administrative  capacity,  I  should  like  to  say  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  work  of  the  board  which  is  more  efiiciently  per- 
formed, where  authority  is  better  maintained,  and  where  the 
amount  of  work  done  in  the  time  consumed  is  greater  than  in 
those  committees  on  which  the  ladies  serve." 

Women  have  been  ofiicially  connected  with  the  public 
schools  in  Massachusetts  for  many  years.  There  are  now  serv- 
ing on  the  school  boards  in  that  commonwealth  fully  one  hun- 
dred women.  In  a  letter  from  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  it  is  observed  that  "the  service  of  women  on  the 
school  boards  in  Massachusetts  is,  on  the  whole,  regarded  as 
satisfactory  and  desirable.  This  inference  is  made  because 
where  women  are  placed  on  the  school  boards  the  communities 
do  not  abandon  the  practise  of  electing  them."  Some  of  the 
elements  of  their  strength  in  such  service  are  suggested  by  the 
same  authority  as  follows:  "Many  of  the  women  who  serve 
on  school  boards  are  cultured  ladies,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  leisure  and  a  deep  interest  in  educational  themes.  They 
can,  therefore,  give  greater  attention  to  school  affairs  than 
is  possible  for  many  men.    Most  of  our  teachers  are  women. 
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and  it  is  thought,  where  women  serve  on  school  boards,  certain 
classes  of  school  conditions  become  better  known  and  receive 
better  attention  because  there  are  women  serving  as  school 
officers." 

One-half  of  the  school  committee  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  are 
women.  This  numerical  relation  has  existed  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  A  gentleman  who  has  served  as  chairman  of  this 
committee  for  ten  years  writes :  "It  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  women  on  the  school  committee.  They  are 
useful  in  visiting  the  schools,  especially  those  of  the  lower 
grades,  and,  considering  their  previous  training  and  oppor- 
tunities, are  quite  as  efficient  and  useful  as  men." 

A  gentleman  residing  in  a  suburb  of  Boston,  and  who  has  a 
national  reputation  as  an  educator,  says:  "It  is  common  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  to  have  women  on  the  school 
boards.  The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  has 
had  two  women  members  for  years.  Three  members  of  the 
Boston  school  board  are  women.  There  are  several  women 
city  and  town  superintendents  in  Massachusetts.  One  of  the 
supervisors  of  the  Boston  schools  is  a  woman.  In  all  the  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  observation,  I  think  the  women  are 
doing  good  service  and  the  schools  are  better  for  their  work." 

The  mayor  of  a  lumbering  city  in  the  northern  peninsula  of 
Michigan  informs  the  writer  that  the  most  valuable  member 
of  their  school  board  is  a  woman.  He  adds :  "Teachers,  as  a 
rule,  are  young  girls,  and  many  times  it  is  necessary  for  them 
to  confer  with  the  school  board  in  delicate  matters,  which  they 
would  hesitate  to  do  with  a  board  composed  entirely  of  men. 
isut  with  women  on  the  board  it  is  easy  for  them.  Besides, 
women  are  natural  educators,  and,  while  I  would  not  think 
it  best  to  place  business  matters  under  their  control  entirely, 
I  think  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  giving  th^pi  a  strong  rep- 
resentation on  school  boards.'* 

Several  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago 
have  been  women.  They  have  always  cooperated  with  their 
colleagues  in  the  school  work  toward  the  betterment  and  ele- 
vation of  the  educational  forces  at  their  command.    A  letter 
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from  the  office  of  the  board  is  to  the  effect  that  "these  women 
have  been  in  sympathy  with  our  large  corps  of  teachers,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  we  will  ever  return  to  the  day  when  our 
board  will  consist  of  men  alone.  These  ladies  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  our  primary  schools,  especially." 

As  supplemental  to  the  foregoing  relative  to  the  Chicago 
board  the  following  terse  statement  from  Superintendent  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews,  of  the  Chicago  public  schools,  is  espe- 
cially pertinent :  "Few  women  are  as  valuable  as  men  in  purely 
business  matters.  But  women  are  usually  better  than  men  in 
handling  personal  and  social  questions.  And  they  are  equally 
good  in  purely  pedagogical  matters.  A  board  of  any  size 
should  include  some  women." 

Miss  Estelle  Reel,  former  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion for  Wyoming  and  now  superintendent  of  the  government 
Indian  schools,  herself  a  person  of  large  experience  in  educa- 
tional matters,  gives  it  as  her  opinion,  founded  upon  observa- 
tions made  during  her  experience  as  a  county  and  State  super- 
intendent, that  "it  is  wise  to  have  women  on  the  school  board 
as  well  as  men." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Kansas  says 
that  "many  women  have  served  on  school  boards  in  our  State, 
both  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
their  services  have  been  very  satisfactory." 

Philadelphia  has  had  few  women  to  serve  on  its  school 
board.  The  superintendent  says  that  "those  who  have  been 
elected  have  been  intelligent  women  with  advanced  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  education,  and  have  discharged  their  duties  with 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  their  position." 

The  Milwaukee  school  board  had  one  lady  as  its  sole  woman 
member  for  about  two  years.  She  was  a  person  of  intelligence 
and  experience  and  a  recognized  influence  in  that  body.  She 
was  especially  valuable  as  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  visit- 
ing committer.  When  the  board  was  reorganized  and  the  num- 
ber of  members  reduced  one-half  she  was  not  reappointed. 
The  board  is  entirely  composed  of  men  at  present. 

The  city  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  has  never  had  any  women  mem- 
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bers  on  its  school  board,  although  the  mayor  has  been  requested 
to  appoint  them.  A  member  of  this  body,  a  physician  of  emi- 
nence, says:  "Personally,  I  think  the  presence  of  a  few  good, 
sensible  women  on  the  board  would  be  a  great  benefit.** 

Women  have  been  elected  to  serve  on  the  school  board  of 
Detroit.  A  woman  member  who  had  served  six  years  de- 
clined a  renomination.  She  says  that  she  had  given  as  much 
time  to  this  work  as  she  could,  without  remuneration.  The  fact 
that  she  was  acceptable  for  a  renomination  would  indicate  that 
she  was  efficient  in  her  work  as  a  school  officer. 

Several  other  large  cities  have  never  had  women  on  their 
school  boards,  and  of  course  they  have  no  experience  to  submit. 
In  country  districts,  however,  where  school  boards  are  usually 
small,  the  opinion  seems  generally  to  prevail  that  good,  strong 
women  make  good  school  officers  and  are  in  demand;  that  the 
chief  weaknesses  are  to  be  found  not  so  much  in  sex  as  in  per- 
sonality. This,  too,  is  the  judgment  of  county  and  State  su- 
perintendents, who  presumably  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
both  relatively  and  comparatively,  the  value  of  women  in  this 
particular  field. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  consensus  of  opinions  re- 
ceived from  all  quarters  and  from  all  sources  is  to  the  eflfect 
that  women  add  to  the  efficient  administration  of  our  public 
schools  whenever  and  wherever  they  have  been  placed  in  official 
relation  to  them.  And  this  judgment  has  come,  mainly,  from 
men  that  have  been  brought  into  official  relation  with  the 
women  and  "know  whereof  they  speak."  It  has  always  come 
from  those  able  to  form  opinions  from  an  intelligent  and  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  And  there  is  no  evidence  that  mere  senti- 
ment prompted  a  single  opinion,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any  exists. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  submit  definite  data  or 
statistical  information  which  would  tend  to  sustain  what  has 
been  hereinbefore  stated.  Indeed,  it  is  claimed  that  the  ques- 
tion does  not  admit  of  such  demonstration.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  figures,  and  mathematical  proof  is  impossible.  We  can- 
not measure  the  efficiency  of  school  work  in  dollars  and  cents, 
nor  is  the  amount  of  learning  obtained  established  by  adding 
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long  columns  of  figufes.    This  is  not  the  true  basis  of  forming 
a  just  estimate  of  the  merits  of  this  question. 

If  the  moral  character  of  teacher  and  pupil  has  been  en- 
hanced; if  their  physical  welfare  and  comfort  have  been  im- 
proved; if  sanitation,  ventilation,  and  discipline  have  been 
more  nearly  reduced  to  a  common-sense  basis;  if  the  school 
curriculum  has  become  more  practical  and  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  pupils;  if,  in  short,  the  expenditure  of  public 
school  money  for  the  cause  of  public  education  has  been  more 
economically  administered,  but  not  niggardly,  then  may  we 
claim  some  real  value  in  having  women  as  members  of  school 
boards.  This  has  been  done,  as  the  verdict  of  experience 
and  the  judgment  of  educational  experts  most  amply  establish. 
To  ask  or  expect  any  more  direct  or  more  definite  data  of  tlie 
foregoing  contention  is  unreasonable  and  preposterous.  No 
one  in  quest  of  the  facts  desires  it. 

DUANE    MOWRY. 

Milwaukee,  Wis, 


II.    Sex  in  Education. 

SINCE  colleges  have  been  open  to  women,  a  question  that 
has  demanded  much  attention  from  educators  is  whether 
the  higher  education  of  the  sexes  should  be  the  same.  This 
was  the  principal  subject  of  discussion  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools,  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  the  conclusion  appears  to 
have  been  that,  in  view  of  the  important  difference  between 
the  practical  lives  of  men  and  women,  there  should  be,  in 
President  Eliot's  words,  "a  real,  essential,  and  wise  difference" 
in  their  education.  This  will  naturally  be  understood,  whether 
so  intended  or  not,  as  a  proposition  to  specialize  the  education 
of  women. 

"How  profoundly  different,"  exclaims  President  Eliot,  "are 
the  functions  of  the  woman  and  the  man!  .  .  .  Look  at 
the  great  mass,  and  is  not  the  function  of  the  woman  between 
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twenty-five  and  forty-five  deeply  different  from  that  of  the 
man?  I  say  that  education  should  regard  function.  There- 
fore, must  it  not  be  that  the  right  education  of  a  woman,  or  of 
women  in  general,  should  be  different  from  that  of  men  in 
general?"  Again  he  asks:  "Should  not  education  prepare  for 
environment?  How  different  is  the  environment  through  life 
of  every  woman  from  that  of  every  man !  Are  we  not  all  sen- 
sible of  this  profound  and  eternal  difference  in  environment? 
Therefore,  must  we  not  all  think  it  probable  that  there  should 
be  a  difference  in  education  corresponding  to  that  difference, 
that  inevitable  difference,  of  environment?" 

These  conclusions  are  in  accord  with  the  tendency  of  cur- 
rent ideas  regarding  education — that  the  training  of  the  mind 
should  early  begin  to  have  especial  reference  to  the  future  ca- 
reer of  the  student.  But,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  wisdom 
and  experience  embodied  therein,  I  venture  to  take  exception  to 
them.  Specialization  is  indeed  the  order  of  our  modem  day, 
and  there  are  sound  economic  reasons  for  it.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  desirability  of  a  certain  degree  of  specialization  in  un- 
dergraduate college  work;  but  the  principle  of  specialization 
is  surely  carried  too  far  when  applied  to  the  education  of 
women  as  a  class.  Women,  in  fact,  are  not  a  class.  They 
have  as  many  distinct  tastes,  talents,  "functions,"  and  "envi- 
ronments" as  men  have.  Their  education  "as  a  class"  should 
not  be  such  as  to  limit  their  choice  of  careers,  for  that  would 
be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  restrictions  anomalous  in  a  re- 
public; yet  such  limitation  inevitably  results  from  specializa- 
tion founded  on  supposed  differences  of  function  between  man 
and  woman. 

In  considering  this  question  of  the  education  of  women,  a 
few  simple  facts  need  to  be  noticed:  First,  that  education 
should  not  be  too  closely  adapted  to  function — that  specializ- 
ing may  be  overdone ;  second,  that  the  functions  of  the  sexes  are 
not  so  "different"  as  they  seem — ^many  things  being  wrongly 
identified  with  motherhood  that  do  not  belong  to  maternity 
as  a  function^  third,  that  man  and  woman,  unlike  in  physical 
function,  are  yet  alike  in  their  social,  economic,  intellectual,  and 
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esthetic  activities  with  relation  to  the  species.  Father  and 
mother,  united  in  the  physique  of  their  child,  are  also  united  in 
the  mental  and  moral  evolution  of  the  race. 

In  supplying  the  demand  for  more  and  more  thorough  and 
specific  knowledge,  our  colleges  have  at  last  reached  an  ex- 
treme— where  education  does  not  simply  clear  the  ground  and 
free  and  balance  the  mind,  thus  making  possible  the  exercise 
of  individual  powers  in  some  original  direction,  but,  by  fore- 
seeing the  future  "environment''  or  '^function"  of  the  boy  or 
girl  and  specializing  with  that  in  view,  restricts  the  develop- 
ment and  exercise  of  the  energies  by  just  so  much.  Specializa- 
tion is  practised  to  the  detriment  of  the  peculiar  originality 
of  American  genius.  The  ability  to  turn  his  hand  successfully 
to  a  number  of  different  tasks  is  a  noticeable  characteristic 
of  the  American,  and  has  been  of  great  practical  value  to  him 
in  the  conquest  of  the  New  World.  Any  American  can  mend 
a  sail  or  a  shirt,  fix  a  box  cover  and  nail  it  on,  boil  a  potato, 
sharpen  a  stick,  or  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground.  At  a  pinch  he 
can  repair  a  bicycle  or  a  pump.  In  traveling  in  older  countries 
one  is  struck  with  the  helplessness  of  the  average  man  when 
confronted  by  a  practical  problem  out  of  the  range  of  his  ordi- 
nary day's  work.  Oriental  races  tend  even  more  toward  spe- 
cialization, and  extreme  development  in  but  one  direction  is 
the  result. 

This  development  is,  of  course,  evolution;  but  it  has  its 
limits,  where  further  differentiation  in  the  same  line,  though 
for  a  time  it  may  continue  to  profit  the  community,  begins 
to  mean  the  decadence  of  the  individual.  When,  for  example, 
the  members  of  one  family  devote  themselves  generation  after 
generation  to  one  branch  of  industry,  though  bringing  it  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  they  abort  their  capabilities 
in  other  lines,  and  also  become  dependent  on  the  demand  for 
their  one  product — like  the  summer  tramp  whose  "trade"  was 
shoveling  snow.  One  hears  of  a  Chinese  doctor,  the  descendant 
of  many  generations  of  physicians,  who  is  so  skilled  as  to  be 
able  to  diagnose  a  disease  by  peculiarities  of  the  pulse.  But, 
having  been  trained  for  nothing  else,  in  the  absence  of  demand 
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for  the  medicine  man  this  exquisite  specialist  would  com- 
pete at  a  disadvantage  with  Sam  Lee,  his  uneducated  country- 
man, the  laundry  expert,  who  in  turn  goes  down  before  the 
Melican  jack-of-all-trades. 

If  modern  education  tends,  as  it  seems  to  tend,  toward  some 
such  extreme  specialization,  the  versatility  on  which  we  pride 
ourselves  will  be  lost.  Extreme  specialization  of  individual  tal- 
ent is  well  enough  in  a  very  populous  country  like  China,  and 
would  be  better  than  "well  enough"  if,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  individual  is  perfecting  his  powers  in  the  one  direction,  the 
race  might  go  on  differentiating  in  all  directions — ^the  full  de- 
velopment of  each  talent  being  attainable  by  progressive  special- 
ization. But  there  is  apparently  a  neutral  relation  between 
differentiation  of  the  one  and  of  the  whole.  Limiting  the 
scope  of  the  individual  limits  the  possibilities  of  the  race. 
If,  by  a  narrow  education,  the  one  is  rendered  less  adaptable 
to  changing  conditions,  the  other  must  gradually  lose  its  plastic 
quality.  Inability  to  cope  with  changing  conditions,  and  to 
turn  its  hand  to  different  arts,  will  eventually  become  a  more 
marked  characteristic  than  the  perfection  of  its  one  art,  and 
its  progress  will  be  at  a  standstill.  The  fewer  persons  there 
are  in  a  community,  the  more  versatile  each  must  be;  but  the 
activities  of  such  persons  are  restricted  by  lack  of  time  and 
strength,  and  the  development  of  new  arts  is  thus  checked. 
In  a  teeming  population,  on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  a 
man  or  a  class  of  men  specialized  to  meet  each  demand,  the 
development  of  arts  is  checked  by  the  narrowness  of  the  indi- 
vidual career.  In  each  case  the  scope  of  individual  activity  is 
limited,  and  the  race  accordingly  falls  short  of  the  highest 
achievement. 

Now,  while  the  especial  training  of  the  man  or  woman  to 
fit  a  given  niche  in  the  community  has  obvious  advantages 
it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  the  process  of  specialization  too  early. 
The  tendency  now  is  to  push  back  the  period  of  specialization 
into  the  lower  grades  of  undergraduate  work;  it  is  even  pro- 
posed to  make  the  entire  college  course  elective — thus  forcing 
the  energies  forward  in  one  channel  toward  a  previously  de- 
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temiined  environment  and  functioning.  This  system  will,  I 
think,  find  its  own  limitation  in  a  future  lessening  of  the  de- 
mand for  specialization,  now  so  prominent  a  feature  of  our 
social  and  economic  life. 

The  educators  at  Cambridge  found  themselves  unable  to  de- 
cide just  what  should  be  the  distinctive  features  of  woman's 
education.  This,  indeed,  is  where  the  practical  difficulty  comes 
in,  and  it  does  come  in  here  because  the  ideas  denoted  by  the 
familiar  term  "woman's  function*'  are  at  once  too  narrow  and 
too  broad.  Woman's  distinctive  function  is  maternity — too 
narrow,  because  her  usefulness  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those 
years  "from  twenty-five  to  forty-five"  when  her  **f unction''  is  so 
profoundly  different  from  man's;  on  the  other  hand,  too  broad, 
because  along  with  the  physical  function  we  lump  a  lot  of  ac- 
tivities not  physical  and  by  no  means  distinctive  of  woman. 
In  general  the  studies  regarded  as  especially  suitable  for 
women  are  those  which  directly  or  indirectly  have  to  do  with 
the  health  and  training  of  children.  This  is,  of  course,  all 
very  well;  but  here  the  dangers  of  specialization  begin.  In 
order  that  she  may  not  miss  the  career  for  which  she  has  been 
educated,  we  must  add  to  her  curriculum  such  studies  as  will 
make  her  more  attractive  to  men,  and  thus  increase  her  chances 
of  marrying.     ^Vlore  specialization! 

Any  such  plan  is  based  on  the  false  idea  that  sex-distinction 
— a  subjective  one — renders  individuals  radically  different  in 
their  adaptation  to  certain  pursuits  or  trades:  the  idea  that 
women  can  be  so  much  more  useful  to  the  race  as  nurses,  cooks, 
and  teachers  than  in  any  other  employment  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  train  them  for  any  other.  That  profound  difference  of 
function,  before  which  the  male  educator  starts  back  with  a 
deep  salaam,  is  maternity,  of  course,  and  nothing  else.  Ma- 
ternity is  a  physical  function,  however,  and  the  education  suit- 
able for  it  is  not  that  of  a  trained  nurse,  a  teacher,  a  cook,  or 
a  chemist,  or  a  hygienist.  Woman  is  fitted  for  motherhood 
when  she  is  fullv  matured  and  healthv,  and  she  can  no  more 
be  "educated"  for  successful  motherhood  by  any  special  course 
of  study  than  a  man  can  be.    A  man,  provided  he  has  a  strong. 
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healthy  body,  is  not  better  fitted  for  the  "function"  of  paternity 
by  knowing  how  to  build  a  house,  raise  the  food,  and  make 
the  furniture  for  his  family.  Then  why  should  a  woman  nec- 
essarily know  how  to  keep  house,  cook  the  food,  make  clothes, 
and  nurse?  These  extremely  useful  accomplishments  are,  I 
firmly  maintain,  merely  by  accident  associated  in  our  minds 
with  maternity,  and  educating  women  in  those  lines  is  not  edu- 
cating them  for  their  special  "function." 

The  sole  reason  why  the  nursing  and  feeding  and  hygiene 
of  families  are  considered  the  duty  of  mothers  is  that  here- 
tofore no  one  but  the  mother  would  attend  to  these  things. 
They  are  supposed  to  belong  to  that  "function"  on  which  so 
much  sentiment  is  annually  wasted,  merely  because  they  are 
not — like  the  work  of  the  architect,  the  builder,  the  plumber, 
the  miller — specialized.  The  versatile  woman  a  few  genera- 
tions ago  not  only  made  the  butter  and  cheese,  but  ground  the 
meal  for  her  children's  food  and  spun  and  wove  the  wool  for 
their  clothing.  She  now  cooks  and  washes,  cleans  the  house, 
makes  the  clothing,  or  sees  done  under  her  own  roof  all  these 
things,  at  great  expense  of  individual  effort.  This  residue  of 
woman's  work  is  not  specialized  because  it  is  too  poorly  paid, 
and  it  is  poorly  paid  because  it  has  always  been  done  by  the 
wife  and  mother,  who,  without  special  education  for  the  work, 
without  taste  or  aptitude  for  it,  has  nevertheless  done  it  in  her 
haphazard  way  rather  than  let  it  go  undone.  Now,  one  way  out 
of  the  obvious  difficulties  of  the  present  situation  would  be  spe- 
ciallv  to  train  women  as  a  class  with  reference  to  these  labors 
loosely  associated  in  our  minds  with  maternity,  producing  in 
our  country  several  millions  of  specialists  all  in  the  same  line; 
another  and  more  sensible  way  would  be  to  educate  them 
broadly  with  a  view  to  developing  individual  talents,  with- 
drawing the  now  unskilled  labor  of  the  majority  from  com- 
petition with  those  who,  having  a  natural  aptitude  for  domestic 
work,  might  advantageously  make  it  a  specialty. 

Who  can  tell  when,  if  ever,  the  future  wife  and  mother 
ought  to  begin  that  mysterious  course  of  preparation  for  her 
peculiar  career?    As  a  matter  of  fact,  young  women  with  few 
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exceptions  do  not  turn  "impassioned"  to  the  study  of  cooking, 
nursing,  and  housekeeping,  until  sad  experience  has  taught 
them  that  they  must.  Their  minds  revel  in  the  abstract.  "Pure 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  astronomy," — such, 
says  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  are  the  favorite  pursuits  of 
college  women.  However,  there  is  no  danger  that  they  will 
"leave  all  poetry  and  philosophy  for  men,"  nor  that  men  will 
abandon  the  exact  sciences  now  that  women  have  taken  them 
up.  Whatever  interests  men  interests  women,  because,  differ- 
ent as  they  are  in  their  subconscious  lives,  their  conscious  lives 
are  largely  similar.  The  "environment"  of  women  is  not,  in 
any  large  sense,  different  from  that  of  men;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  the  same,  and  cannot  possibly  be  otherwise.  It  may  be 
said  of  two  brothers  that  their  environment  will  be  different 
when  they  grow  up,  but  it  cannot  be  said  of  a  woman  and  the 
man  she  will  marry.  If  any  one  thing  may  be  infallibly  pre- 
dicted of  the  woman  and  the  man,  it  is  that  marriage  will 
make  a  unit  of  their  environment.  Then,  in  view  of  the  un- 
certainty as  to  what  the  environment  of  a  given  woman  may 
be,  whether  she  marries  or  not,  if  she  intends  to  adapt  her 
education  to  the  requirements  of  her  future  career  her  aim 
should  be,  not  adaptation  to  any  particular  condition,  but  the 
broadest  adaptability.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  lesson  taught  by 
woman's  past.  The  peculiar  evolutionary  conditions  that  have 
made  her  man's  complement  have  developed  the  quality  of 
adaptability  to  environment.  Her  versatility  is  a  most  valuable 
attraction.  In  order  to  preserve  this  versatility,  if  any  differ- 
ence be  made  between  the  education  of  men  and  of  women, 
that  of  the  latter  should  be  even  less  specialized  than  it  now  is. 
The  training  of  the  woman,  for  the  above  reason,  should  be  as 
broad  as  possible.  Let  her  have  the  education  that  will  freely 
develop  her  mind,  promote  the  versatility  and  elasticity  of  her 
powers,  and  not  restrict  her  choice  of  a  career  by  peculiarly 
fitting  her  to  the  imagined  requirements  of  motherhood. 

The  education  that  society  may  reasonably  give  its  members 
is  that  which  will  render  each  one  a  more  efficient  laborer. 
The  man  and  the  woman,  in  their  function  as  propagators  of 
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the  race,  are  alike  members  of  a  vast  organism,  and  if  educa- 
tion could  render  them  more  efficient  members  it  would  prob- 
ably be  the  duty  of  society  to  educate  them  with  reference 
to  this  function.  And  why  confine  this  special  education  to 
the  woman?  Is  it  possible?  Physical  function  is  a  matter  of 
the  subconsciousness  and  is  only  indirectly  affected  by  educa- 
tion of  the  intellect.  Through  the  subconscious  mind  man  and 
woman  are  linked  with  the  eternal,  creative  Mind  of  the  Uni- 
verse. Their  functions  as  propagators  of  the  race  are  forever 
determined,  and  their  hearts  will  not  be  turned  from  their 
first  love  by  education.  No  imaginable  system  of  specializa- 
tion can  gild  the  refined  gold  or  paint  the  lily  of  Nature's 
sexual  handiwork.  What  is  it  that  makes  this  propagation  of 
human  life  a  matter  of  such  transcendent  importance?  It  is, 
of  course,  the  evolution  of  the  race — the  erection,  through  the 
higher  development  of  individual  life,  of  loftier  mental  and 
moral  planes. 

The  climax  of  all  this  development  and  reproduction,  the 
goal  of  evolution,  is,  after  all,  the  individual.  Each  man  and 
woman,  physically  a  segment  of  an  unbroken  circle,  is  at  the 
same  time  a  spiritual  individual,  and  as  such  a  finality.  Each 
man  and  woman,  besides  being  the  means  of  promoting  the 
evolution  of  the  race,  is  entitled  to  enjoy  the  fullest  individual 
development  for  its  own  sake.  Men,  indeed,  frankly  avow 
themselves  individualists — this  is  the  meaning  of  their  work 
for  work's  sake  and  for  the  joy  of  achievement.  They  have 
ceased  to  find  the  fruition  of  their  powers  and  their  highest 
honor  in  keeping  up  the  numerical  integrity  of  the  race.  They 
do  not  profess  to  labor  for  posterity.  They  have  turned  over 
the  responsibility  of  the  population  question  to  women.  How 
holy  is  maternity!  How  unique  the  function  of  woman  as 
guardian  of  the  sacred  fire  of  life !  How  dreadful  the  danger 
that  she  may  fail  of  proper  education  for  her  unique  function  I 
Women,  to  fulfil  this  ideal,  should  have  been  left  behind  in 
the  evolution  of  self-consciousness;  but,  could  one  look  into 
the  soul  of  this  symbolic  and  representative  being,  the  same 
highly-developed  individuality  and  the  same  need  of  self-re- 
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alization  would  be  found  as  in  the  man's.  Different  as  their 
physical  functions  are,  as  human  beings  man  and  woman  stand 
on  the  same  platform.  They  aid  each  other  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  work  without  which  human  beings  might  as  well 
not  have  been  born,  and  the  full  realization  of  the  eternal  Self 
is  their  common  destiny. 

Education  should  not  be  regarded  solely  as  preparation  for 
labor.  As  an  economic  measure,  it  of  course  has  its  raison 
d'etre  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  social  factor.  But  the 
question  has  aspects  other  than  utilitarian  ones — aspects  plain 
enough,  but  seldom  dwelt  upon.  The  highest  development 
of  the  individual  is,  after  all,  the  supreme  object  of  existence,, 
and  the  good  of  the  individual  is  the  supreme  object  of  social 
institutions.  A.  L.  Mearkle. 

Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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III.     New  England  Girl  Graduates. 

WHILE  trying  to  account  for  the  larger  number  of  girls 
in  comparison  with  the  number  of  boys  in  his  school, 
the  principal  of  one  of  the  best  equipped  high  schools  in  Massa- 
chusetts recently  informed  me  that  the  girls  were  not  expected 
to  work — that  they  came  to  school  and  then  stayed  at  home 
until  they  were  married.  It  impressed  me  as  strange  that  a 
teacher  who  for  four  years  had  watched,  with  almost  fatherly 
solicitude,  over  the  girls  in  his  classes  should  know  so  little 
of  their  lives  after  graduation.  Because  of  this  incident  I  have 
thought  it  worth  while  to  arrange  for  publication  some  facts 
concerning  the  economic  and  social  conditions  in  New  Eng- 
land, with  special  reference  to  the  girl  graduates  of  the  high 
schools. 

Although, "according  to  the  census  of  1898,  there  are  in  the 
New  England  States  2,960  more  boys  than  girls  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  eighteen,  yet  the  girls  graduated  from  the 
high  schools  outnumber  the  boys.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
the  general  excess  of  girls  over  boys  are:  (i)  that  boys  have 
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a  Stronger  natural  desire  for  independence;  (2)  that  they  are 
more  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  getting  to  work  and 
getting  ahead;  (3)  that  they  are  discouraged  by  the  lack  of 
apparent  practicality  in  the  high-school  courses  of  study;  (4) 
that  parents  are  less  tender  of  their  boys;  and  (5)  that  boys 
more  often  drop  out  by  the  way  because  they  cannot  easily  keep 
up  with  their  studies.  Though  this  last  reason  has  been 
scouted  by  some  boys  of  my  acquaintance,  it  is  nevertheless  a 
fact  that,  in  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  the  girls  as  a 
rule  stand  higher  in  their  classes  than  the  boys. 

But,  aside  from  the  motives  that  actuate  individuals  and  tend 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  girls  to  boys  in  high  schools, 
there  is  a  main  fact  that  further  explains  the  situation.  Work 
that  was  once  done  in  the  home  is  now  done  in  the  factory 
or  workshop,  and  as  yet  the  opportunities  for  work  outside 
of  the  home  are  less  abundant  for  girls  than  for  boys;  thus, 
girls  having  become  the  larger  sharers  in  the  leisure  that  the 
introduction  of  machinery  has  created  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  great  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life  for  them — more  fundamental  changes  than  have 
been  wrought  in  the  conditions  of  life  for  boys.  Not  only 
have  industrial  conditions  made  it  possible  for  New  England 
parents  to  send  their  girls  to  school  instead  of  keeping  them 
at  home  to  work,  but — the  standard  of  intelligence,  especially 
for  women,  having  risen — parents  feel  that  for  social  consid- 
erations it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  give  their  daughters  edu- 
cation. Moreover,  they  perceive  that  economically  education 
for  girls  is  a  good  investment. 

As  a  result  of  their  increased  opportunities,  girls  have  de- 
veloped new  attitudes  of  mind.  The  thought  of  marriage, 
which  was  all  absorbing  to  a  girl  of  eighteen  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, has  in  this  century,  from  the  time  when  Mary  Lyon 
exchanged  the  store  of  bedding,  table  linen,  etc.,  that  had  been 
set  aside  for  her  future  housekeeping  for  board  at  school, 
claimed  a  steadily  decreasing  share  of  a  young  girl's  attention. 
In  the  course  of  considerable  inquiry,  I  have  learned  of  but 
three  or  four  girls  who  have  married  within  a  year  of  their 
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graduation  from  the  high  school.  Furthermore,  on  looking 
over  the  records  at  the  city  registrar's  office,  Boston,  I  have 
found  that  out  of  483  women  married  in  January,.  1898,  only 
59  were  under  twenty  years  of  age.  As  29  of  these  were 
employed  as  domestics,  waitresses,  tailoresses,  dressmakers, 
etc.,  and  as  for  the  most  part  the  remainder  married  teamsters, 
carpenters,  and  salesmen,  I  have  concluded  that  few  if  any 
were  high-school  graduates.  Girls  who  have  spent  three  or 
four  years  in  high-school  study  and  companionship  desire 
something  more  than  an  early  marriage.  Moreover,  they  ob- 
ject to  staying  quietly  at  home.  Even  when  there  is  no  pres- 
ent necessity  for  self-support  they  usually  become  restless, 
and  want,  not  only  to  do  something  interesting,  but  to  be,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  independent. 

While  investigating  this  subject  I  tried,  in  March  of  last 
year,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  girls 
graduated  in  recent  years  from  several  high  schools.  The 
most  interesting  list  I  received  was  from  a  country  high  school, 
where  the  class  of  1895,  numbering  nine,  consisted  en- 
tirely  of  girls.  Of  these,  one  was  at  college,  one  at  a  nor- 
mal school,  and  a  third  at  a  kindergarten  training-school;  one 
was  employed  as  a  stenographer,  one  as  a  book-keeper,  one 
as  a  telegraph  operator,  and  three  as  teachers.  A  class  gradu- 
ated in  June,  1898,  from  a  high  school  in  a  wealthy  suburban 
town  in  Massachusetts  numbered  fifty,  of  which  thirty  were 
girls.  Fourteen  of  these  were  at  home,  for  one  year  at  least ; 
seven  were  at  college  and  two  at  a  kindergarten  training- 
school  ;  one  was  at  a  normal  school  of  gymnastics,  one  abroad, 
and  five  unaccounted  for  were  probably  at  work  of  some  kind. 
A  class  graduated  the  same  year  from  the  classical  course  of 
a  high  school  in  a  large  manufacturing  city  numbered  sixty- 
five,  forty  of  whom  were  girls.  Of  this  number,  eight  were 
at  home,  ten  at  the  local  training-school  for  teachers,  six  at 
business  colleges,  three  at  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  three  at  nor- 
mal schools,  three  were  taking  post-graduate  courses,  two  were 
at  kindergarten  training-schools,  one  was  studying  music,  three 
were  engaged  in  office  work,  and  one  was  tending  store.     Of 
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the  three  post-graduates,  one  was  preparing  for  college,  one 
for  a  library  training-school,  and  one  for  the  city  training- 
school  for  teachers.  The  class  graduated  at  the  same  time 
from  the  English  course  of  the  same  school  numbered  (includ- 
ing nine  boys  in  the  manual  training  course)  seventy-nine, 
thirty-eight  of  whom  were  girls.  Eight  of  these  girls  w^ere 
at  home,  six  were  at  business  colleges,  three  were  taking  post- 
graduate courses,  one  was  at  a  training-school  for  teachers, 
and  one  was  at  a  seminary ;  three  were  employed  as  stenogra- 
phers, three  as  book-keepers,  three  as  clerks  in  stores,  and  one 
was  teaching  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  whereabouts  of  nine  girls 
in  this  class  could  not  be  learned;  of  this  number,  two  were 
colored  and  the  remainder  poor  Irish  girls. 

Comparing  the  lists  given  with  that  of  a  class  graduating 
from  a  classical  high  school,  including  thirty-three  girls, 
twenty-one  of  whom  went  to  college,  I  at  first  thought  that 
they  did  not  justly  indicate  the  proportion  of  girls  going  from 
high  schools  to  colleges;  but,  on  consulting  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  I  have  decided  that  the  lists  are, 
even  in  this  particular,  fairly  representative.  Considering  the 
number  in  attendance  at  normal  schools,  city  training-schools, 
schools  of  music,  art,  and  elocution,  and  business  colleges,  it  is 
evident  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  girl  graduates  of  the  New 
England  high  schools  receive  further  education  of  some  kind. 

Of  the  women  in  normal  schools  and  colleges  of  liberal  arts, 
the  greater  number  become  teachers,  librarians,  journalists,  or 
helpers  in  philanthropic  enterprises.  Of  those  in  scientific 
schools,  many  become  teachers,  others  chemists  or  architects; 
and  of  those  in  professional  schools  a  limited  number  win  suc- 
cess as  doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers.  Of  the  women  study- 
ing ■  music,  painting,  sculpture,  and  elocution,  more  become 
teachers  than  successful  artists;  of  those  in  business  colleges, 
nearly  all  become  accountants  or  stenographers  and  type- 
writers. Of  the  girls  who  do  not  receive  further  education, 
a  few  become  helpers  at  home  or  devote  themselves  to  society, 
and  the  remainder  go  to  work,  usually  in  stores  or  offices. 

In  comparing  the  occupations  of  girl  graduates  from  the 
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New  England  high  schools,  I  have  found  wide  differences. 
These  variations,  however,  do  not  take  in  such  extremes  as 
are  indicated  by  the  occupations  of  their  parents.  Looking 
into  the  faces  of  the  girls  of  a  city  public  high  school, 
a  stranger  cannot  tell  which  is  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  or 
of  a  college  professor,  which  the  daughter  of  a  motorman 
or  of  a  hack-driver,  which  the  daughter  of  a  banker  or  of  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court,  which  the  daughter  of  a  laborer 
or  of  a  waiter;  but,  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to  glance 
over  the  books  in  the  principal's  office,  he  would  find  recorded 
in  the  column  of  occupations  of  parents,  not  only  the  vocations 
indicated,  but  almost  every  conceivable  profession,  business, 
and  trade.  Although  there  may  be  no  marked  distinctions  in 
the  faces  of  the  girls,  in  their  dress,  or  in  their  manners,  yet 
the  difference  in  their  prospects  for  life  is  measured  largely  by 
the  difference  in  their  homes. 

With  a  high-school  education  alone,  a  girl  cannot  at  once 
secure  a  remunerative  position  in  any  line  of  work.  If  she 
take  up  teaching,  it  must  be  in  a  small  country  school;  if  she 
go  into  an  office,  even  with  such  an  equipment  as  a  high-school 
commercial  course  offers,  she  can  be,  at  the  start,  no  more  than 
an  indifferent  book-keeper  or  stenographer.  Usually  some  sort 
of  training  must  be  received,  or  some  sort  of  apprenticeship 
must  be  served,  before  she  can  earn  enough  for  self-support. 
Though  the  occupation  of  the  father  may  not  indicate  the 
mental  status  of  his  daughter,  it  is  usually  an  index  of  his  abil- 
ity to  give  that  daughter  the  further  advantages  she  must  have 
in  order  lo  compete  successfully  with  her  classmates.  For 
professional  work,  such  as  that  of  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  or  a 
teacher  in  advanced  schools,  a  girl  must  have  special  training, 
which  cannot  be  secured  without  means;  but  for  success  in 
such  work  as  book-keeping,  proof-reading,  and  stenography, 
where  right  mental  habits  are  more  essential  than  simple  learn- 
ing, a  girl  possessing  the  requisite  amount  of  intelligence  and 
energy,  given  maintenance  at  home  for  one  year,  may  l^e  in- 
dependent. 

It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  lists  of  high-school  graduates 
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I  have  received,  none  are  named  as  engaged  in  domestic  serv- 
ice or  in  trades  or  manufacturing.  From  social  considerations, 
domestic  service  is  out  of  the  question;  even  if  high-school 
graduates  were  willing  to  enter  such  service,  it  is  doubtful  if 
New  England  housekeepers  would  care  to  employ  them. 
Twenty  years  ago,  girl  graduates  of  high  schools  often  became 
milliners  or  dressmakers,  or  engaged  for  a  time  in  some  of 
the  higher  grades  of  manufacturing;  but  these  occupations  are 
becoming  more  and  more  unpopular  with  such  girls.  The 
confinement  incident  to  millinery  and  dressmaking  count 
against  these  trades;  and,  again,  the  social  consideration  con- 
flicts with  factory  work.  As  is  well  known,  sixty  years  ago 
the  w'ork  in  the  New  England  cotton-mills  was  performed  by 
the  daughters  of  the  native  farmers;  to-day  mill  work  is  for 
the  most  part  given  over  to  the  foreign  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  factory  work  of  a  higher  order,  such  as  shoe-stitch- 
ing, where  the  materials  worked  are  of  considerable  value  and 
where  really  skilled  labor  is  required,  is  left  for  the  more  in- 
telligent girls  who  have  had  no  opportunities  for  culture. 

Some  of  the  occupations,  not  yet  mentioned,  open  to  girls  of 
intelligence  and  education,  are  pharmacy,  dentistry,  decorative 
designing,  landscape  gardening,  photography,  type-setting, 
proof-reading,  and  scientific  nursing.  A  girl  need  not  now 
conclude,  as  did  Lucy  Larcom  sixty  years  ago,  that  there  is 
nothing  but  teaching  for  a  girl  who  wants  to  use  her  brains 
as  well  as  her  hands;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
increasingly  difficult  to  meet  the  requirements  of  school  boards, 
teaching  is  still  the  occupation  that  appeals  most  strongly  to 
educated  girls.  In  these  days,  when  cooking,  sewing,  sloid, 
and  gymnastics  are  branches  of  public  instruction,  it  offers  a 
varied  and  attractive  field. 

But,  under  present  conditions,  just  what  may  educated  girls 
expect  by  way  of  remuneration  for  their  work?  The  average 
pay  of  women  teachers  in  Massachusetts  is  $51.41  per  month 
of  actual  service,  which  is  about  $12  a  week.  Comparatively 
few  girls  are  able,  in  any  line  of  work,  to  earn  more.  This 
is  the  maximum  usually  paid  in  stores  to  women  in  charge  of 
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departments.  With  book-keepers  and  stenographers  the  maxi- 
mum is  much  higher,  but  beginners  usually  receive  consider- 
ably less  than  this  sum.  A  teacher  in  a  short-hand  school 
said:  "We  think  we  are  doing  well  if  we  start  the  girls  at 
eight  dollars,  and  then  they  work  up  to  twelve  or  fifteen." 
Although  tlie  wages  paid  to  book-keepers  and  proof-readers 
usually  come  within  these  limits,  yet  there  are  exceptional  in- 
stances where  women  in  business  receive  considerably  more. 
The  highest  salary,  within  my  knowledge,  paid  to  a  woman 
book-keeper  is  $40  a  week,  to  a  stenographer  $35,  and 
to  a  proof-reader  $21.  For  court  reporting,  girls  are  paid 
at  even  higher  rates;  but  the  work  is  not  constant,  and  a 
part  of  the  proceeds  must  be  given  to  an  assistant.  Graduates 
of  training-schools  for  nurses  rarely  take  cases  at  less  than  $15 
a  week  and  board,  the  maximum  being  $28 — depending  upon 
the  character  of  the  disease  and  the  sex  and  age  of  the  patient. 
The  number  of  women  that  win  success  in  the  higher  profes- 
sions is  too  small  to  call  for  any  extended  consideration  in  a 
paper  dealing  with  the  average  prospects  of  girl  graduates  of 
high  schools. 

In  business,  as  regards  wages,  a  girl,  at  the  start,  often  has 
an  advantage  over  a  boy;  but,  like  Hamlet,  she  may  speedily 
complain:  "I  lack  advancement.^*  It  is  one  thing  for  a  girl 
to  compete  with  a  boy  in  school,  and  quite  another  thing  for 
her  to  compete  with  him  in  business.  In  many  cases  the  fault 
lies  in  her  own  lack  of  application.  A  teacher  in  a  business 
school  complains  that  the  girls  lack  pluck — that  they  have  not 
the  courage  to  fit  themselves  for  superior  work.  A  less  con- 
siderate lament  comes  from  a  woman  in  charge  of  a  large 
department  in  a  business  house,  where  it  was  decreed  that  a 
certain  part  of  the  work  that  had  been  done  with  the  pen 
should  henceforth  be  done  with  the  typewriter.  Machines 
were  put  in,  and  the  girls  were  given  an  opportunity  for  prac- 
tise; "but,"  said  she,  "they  wouldn't  take  the  trouble  to 
learn." 

Mindful  of  such  incidents,  the  friendly  adviser  tells  girls 
that  to  succeed  like  boys  they  must  abandon  themselves  to  their 
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work  as  boys  do.  In  actual  life,  however,  something  very  dif- 
ferent is  expected  from  girls  than  from  boys.  For  instance, 
a  brother  and  sister  are  at  work  in  the  city,  and  word  comes 
that  the  mother  of  the  two  is  dying.  Both  hurry  home ;  but  if 
on  their  arrival  it  develops  that  the  mother  is  likely  to  live  three 
or  four  weeks,  the  boy  bids  her  good-bye  and  goes  back  to  his 
work,  while  the  girl  awaits  the  end.  It  is  tacitly  understood 
that,  while  business  demands  the  boy,  the  home  demands  the 
girl;  and  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  most  per- 
plexing part  of  the  problem.  While  thoughtful  girls  hesitate 
to  give  up  the  liberty  of  their  girlhood,  they  think  complacently 
of  marriage  as  presumptive.  Looking  thus  upon  their  work 
as  temporary,  they  cannot  well  give  themselves  wholly  to  it. 
Want  of  application  in  business  is  sometimes  ungraciously 
thrown  at  girls,  and  they  are  blamed  for  not  doing  what  in 
the  face  of  the  traditions  of  their  homes  and  their  books  they 
cannot  do — for  not  doing  what  no  rational  human  being  would 
in  sober  earnest  want  them  to  do.  The  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty is  only  found  when  a  girl  comes  to  see  that  earnestness 
and  application  in  business  will  not  only  result  in  advance- 
ment there,  but  will  better  fit  her  for  whatever  cares  and  pleas- 
ures life  may  bring.  This  uncertainty  of  a  girl's  continuance 
in  work  is,  I  suppose,  largely  responsible  for  the  limitations  to 
her  possibilities  of  advancement,  and  these  limitations  in  turn 
operate  against  the  full  development  of  her  abilities.  A  girl 
who  sees  that  she  can  never  get  beyond  a  certain  point  in  a  busi- 
ness is  not  likely  to  exert  herself  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
further  details  of  that  business;  she  will  give  her  leisure  time 
and  extra  strength  to  pleasure,  or,  if  ambitious,  she  will  culti- 
vate music,  art,  or  literature,  not  only  because  these  things  are 
attractive  but  because  they  help  her  socially  and  may  be  of 
practical  value  when  her  business  career  ends. 

But,  in  some  cases,  lack  of  just  advancement  is  due  to  a 
want  of  insight  into  the  situation  and  a  lack  of  courage  in  girls 
to  ask  an  increase  of  salary.  A  lawyer  who  was  paying  a 
young  woman  $15  a  week  to  look  after  his  office  work  said: 
"I  wouldn^t  let  her  go  at  any  price;  but  don't  you  tell  her  I 
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said  SO."  There  is  an  increasing  demand  in  business  offices 
for  trustworthy,  agreeable,  efficient  girls;  and  such  girls  may 
well  ask  an  adequate  return  for  their  services. 

In  discussing  the  prospects  of  girl  graduates  of  high  schools 
from  the  economic  standpoint,  I  have  considered  business  life 
somewhat  at  length,  this  aspect  of  the  situation  being  perhaps 
the  least  understood.  The  truth  is,  girls  are  making  their 
way  but  slowly  in  business;  nevertheless  there  are,  in  New 
England,  women  who  are  succeeding  not  only  as  clerks  but 
as  florists,  as  commercial  travelers,  as  real-estate  agents,  as 
retail  merchants,  and  as  overseers  in  factories.  I  may  mention 
one  notable  instance  of  business  success  won  by  a  woman,  who 
is  now  president  of  a  company  owning  a  large  cotton  and 
twine  factory,  which,  as  treasurer  of  the  company,  she  man- 
aged for  some  years.  As  manufacturing  and  trading  offer  to 
men  the  largest  and  most  remunerative  fields,  so  doubtless 
these  same  departments,  as  they  open  up  to  women,  will  be- 
come, from  a  financial  standpoint,  on  the  whole  the  most 
promising. 

Reviewins^,  however,  the  motives  that  influence  girl  gradu- 
ates of  high  schools  in  choosing  an  occupation,  I  have  con- 
cluded that  the  pecuniary  consideration,  which  to  a  boy  is 
usually  paramount,  is  of  secondary  importance.  Girls  whose 
parents  have  been  able  to  send  them  to  the  high  school  gen- 
erally feel  under  no  immediate  obligation  to  assume  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  at  home ;  thev  are  content  if  thev  can  earn 
enough  to  gratify  their  increasing  desire  for  clothes;  and,  in 
making  their  choice  of  an  occupation,  they  are  influenced 
largely  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  work  and  the  social  posi- 
tion it  assures.  As  already  stated,  certain  lines  of  work  are 
tabooed  by  high-school  graduates.  In  their  effort  to  keep  up 
appearances  among  their  classmates,  girls  from  poor  homes 
are  apt  to  acquire  a  certain  false  pride,  and  in  the  end  to  be 
guided  by  false  standards.  The  fear  of  social  opprobrium 
is  even  a  stronger  factor  in  their  decision  than  distaste  for  dis- 
agreeable work.  A  high-school  graduate  in  a  shoe  town  will 
stand  behind  a  counter  in  a  crowded  dry-goods  store,  receiving 
not  more  than  five  dollars  a  week,  when  she  might  earn  per- 
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haps  twice  that  amount  on  piece-work  in  an  airy  shoe-shop, 
working  fewer  hours  and,  because  of  the  mechanical  simplicity 
of  the  labor,  having  more  freedom  of  thought  while  at  work, 
and  being  free  to  read  or  study  in  the  pauses  of  intermittent 
-employment. 

With  girls  of  greater  ability  and  larger  opportunities,  the 
social  motive  is  equally  strong,  and  this  explains  to  a  certain 
extent  why  so  many  girls  choose  teaching.  The  social  posi- 
tion of  a  teacher  is  somewhat  better  assured  than  that  of  other 
working-women.  This  is  especially  noticeable  at  summer  ho- 
tels, where  the  chaperon  who  has  in  her  party  a  typewriter  or 
book-keeper  sometimes  thoughtlessly  adds  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  by  saying  to  her  charge,  "My  dear,  it  isn't  neces- 
sary to  tell  the  people  at  the  hotel  that  you  work."  There  is 
still  prejudice  in  some  minds  against  girls  whose  work  brings 
them  into  contact  with  business  life.  Referring  especially  to 
teachers  as  contrasted  with  business  women,  a  teacher  must 
come  up  to  a  certain  clearly-defined  standard  with  regard  to 
mental  ability  and  training,  and  her  profession  is  a  certificate 
of  her  character ;  but  with  girls  in  business  there  is  no  assured 
intellectual  or  moral  standard.  In  certain  circles  a  book-keeper 
or  proof-reader  is  not  recommended  by  her  occupation;  if, 
however,  she  should  happen  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  salary 
of  a  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  fact  should  become  known, 
it  is  likely  to  count  in  her  favor. 

The  craze  among  girls  for  "art''  is  one  of  the  interesting 
phenomena  of  the  times.  In  this  choice  the  social  motive  is 
also  influential.  Many  mothers  say  to  their  daughters  who 
hate  piano  practise,  "If  you  can  play  well  you  will  be  invited  to 
more  places."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  girls  who  really  love  art — who  long  to  be  musicians, 
artists,  elocutionists,  or  actresses,  imagining  that  such  accom- 
plishments are  easy  as  well  as  beautiful.  Thousands  of  New 
England  girls  dabble  in  artistic  work,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber settle  down  in  earnest  to  make  for  themselves  a  "name." 
In  the  representative  musical  conservatory  of  New  England 
there  were,  in  March,  1899,  about  850  New  England  girls ;  in 
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the  largest  school  of  oratory  there  were  228;  and  in  the  two 
leading  art  schools,  not  including  the  Massachusetts  Normal 
Art  School,  the  New  England  girls  numbered  139.  But,  as 
implied  elsewhere,  the  majority,  even  of  the  more  gifted  of 
these  girls,  have  to  support  themselves  by  teaching;  and  the 
chances  of  practical  success  in  these  lines,  even  as  a  teacher, 
are  too  remote  to  commend  them  to  average  girls,  who  are 
likely  to  be  dependent  on  their  own  exertions  for  support. 

In  this  discussion  of  the  present  situation  in  New  England 
I  have  tried  to  make  plain,  what  is  sometimes  overlooked,  that 
the  new  conditions  in  the  life  of  girls  are  the  reasonable  result 
of  economic  changes.  The  prejudice  that  long  treated  seri- 
ous study  as  unbecoming  in  girls  has  given  way,  and  the  preju- 
dice that  in  some  quarters  still  regards  serious  work  as  unde- 
sirable for  girls  is  as  surely  yielding.  Indeed,  the  necessity 
of  education  and  work  for  girls  is  the  inexorable  fact  that 
is  asserting  itself.  As  for  the  peculiar  difficulties  with  re- 
gard to  the  wages  and  social  position  of  working-girls,  which 
in  the  present  transition  period  are  somewhat  disturbing — 
when  the  girls  themselves  acquire  the  common  sense  and  cour- 
age that  are  sure  to  come  as  a  result  of  practical  experience, 
these  will  disappear. 

M.  E.  Blood. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


"IVe  do  not  takg  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 

They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 

Whire,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them,** 

— Hum, 
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DEMOCRATIC   TENDENCIES. 
I.     Is  Socialism  an  Element  of  "Bryanism''? 

THAT  the  political  forces  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan 
show  a  dangerous,  or  at  least  an  important,  tendency 
toward  socialism  has  been  stoutly  affirmed  by  the  opposing 
press  and  politicians  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  campaign 
of  1896.  However  largely  this  charge  may  be  regarded  as  the 
mere  recklessness  of  epithet  that  characterizes  so  much  of 
partizan  discussion,  yet  it  has  gained  wide  credence.  Such  a 
belief  is  very  **catching"  because  most  people  think  along  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  believe  state- 
ments that  are  commonly  heard,  especially  if  they  are  por- 
tentous of  evil,  than  to  disbelieve  or  disprove  them.  But  sweep- 
ing, indiscriminate  assertions  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  found 
in  pretentious  articles  by  conservative  writers.  One  late  con- 
tributor to  a  prominent  magazine  cries  alarmingly  that  "mu- 
nicipal socialism  [meaning  public  ownership  of  lighting  and 
water  works,  etc.]  will  inevitably  lead  to  State  and  national  so- 
cialism." Another  writer  in  a  periodical  of  wide  repute  and  the 
steadiest  habits  rounds  up  "the  extravagant  socialism  led  by 
Bryan*'  as  "a  body  of  voters  w-ho  demand  free  coinage  of 
silver,  government  loans  on  farm  produce,  government  cur- 
rency to  the  amount  of  $50  per  capita,  government  ownership 
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of  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  gas-works  and  electric 
plants,  and  finally  the  abolition  of  the  Executive  and  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  substitution  of  an  Executive  Board  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  its  own  numbers." 

Perhaps  the  most  unfair  and  misleading  fault  of  these  reck- 
less conservatives  is  their  indiscriminate  use  of  the  words  rad- 
ical and  socialist.  The  demands  just  quoted,  and  which  were 
cited  in  proof  of  the  "socialism"  of  the  followers  of  Bryan, 
are  copied  from  the  Populist  national  platform  of  1892.  None 
of  them  may  fairly  be  called  socialistic,  though  all  of  them, 
excepting  that  for  public  ownership  of  railways  and  other  "nat- 
ural monopolies,"  may  fairly  be  called  radical,  or  mere  vaga- 
ries. The  three  vagaries  of  loans  on  produce,  per  capita  cur- 
rency, and  change  in  the  form  of  government  were  copied 
from  the  Populist  platform  of  1892,  which  is  not  now  the  party 
law.  They  were  adopted  in  the  beginnings  of  an  organization 
in  which  the  least  steady  men  and  the  most  extravagant  no- 
tions naturally  got  the  first  hearing.  They  are  not  now  ortho- 
dox Populist  doctrine ;  and  it  is  about  as  fair  to  represent  them 
as  such  as  to  charge  that  Mr.  McKinley  is  now  in  favor  of 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  old  ratio  because  only  a  few  years 
before  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency  on  a  gold-standard 
platform  he  publicly  demanded  the  restoration  of  silver  to  its 
former  free-coinage  status.  The  proposition  to  abolish  the 
Executive  and  the  Senate  and  lodge  their  functions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  virtually  a  proposal  to  change 
from  the  Presidential  to  the  Cabinet  system,  which  is  so  "Eng- 
lish" that  it  should  give  no  imibrage  to  present  conservative 
circles.  The  Democratic  party  never  has  advocated  the  de- 
mands quoted,  excepting  that  for  free  coinage  of  silver. 

The  Populists,  who  favor  public  ownership  of  railways,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  distinctively  agricultural  States,  and 
are  in  the  main  practical  farmers.  There  are  very  few  social- 
ists in  these  States.  In  1892,  when  the  Populists  had  their 
most  radical  platform,  the  socialist  candidate  for  President  re- 
ceived 21,191  votes;  and  they  were  all  cast  in  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania, 
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where  Populism  has  never  been  able  to  get  a  foothold.  In  1896 
the  socialist  candidate  for  President  received  36,416  votes.  Of 
these,  Connecticut  furnished  1,227,  Illinois  1,147,  Massachu- 
setts 4,548,  New  Jersey  3,985,  and  New  York  17,677;  and  all 
of  these  States  gave  overwhelming  majorities  against  Bryan, 
the  Populist  candidate.  In  Kansas,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota, 
South  Carolina,  South  Dakota,  and  Texas,  all  of  which  went 
strongly  for  Bryan,  only  172  socialist  votes  are  recorded.  Mr. 
Bryan  was  nominated  by  both  Populists  and  Democrats,  but 
their  platform  contained  no  socialist  declarations.  The  social- 
ist platform  of  that  year  defined  socialism — what  is  now  meant 
by  the  word — in  its  demand  for  "redistribution  of  the  land  and 
of  all  means  of  production,  transportation,  and  distribution  to 
the  people  as  a  collective  body."  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  a  rational  discussion  of  present  political  conditions  to 
keep  this  distinction  in  mind.  The  real  socialists  were  the  first 
in  the  field  this  year,  with  a  candidate  of  their  own  kind  for 
President;  and  they  fiercely  and  truthfully  denounced  Mr. 
Bryan  as  an  individualist. 

State  ownership  of  railways  is  persistently  bundled  up  with 
the  tenets  of  socialism  by  writers  against  "Bryanism."  It 
is  advocated  by  Populists  who  are  mainly  farmers  and  own- 
ers of  their  farms,  with  an  anti-socialist  end  in  view.  The 
almost  exclusively  agricultural  States  are  their  strongholds, 
and  these  are  great  distances  from  the  general  market  to  which 
the  vast  surplus  of  their  staple  products  must  be  transported 
by  the  railways.  In  the  sharp  competition  with  like  products 
of  the  whole  world,  the  cost  of  this  transportation  is  of  vital 
interest  to  these  Western  farmers.  Long  experience  has  con- 
vinced them,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  relief  from  excessive 
and  inequitable  freight  charges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inevitable 
pernicious  influence  of  private  railway  corporations  in  politics, 
can  be  secured  only  through  public  ownership  of  the  railways. 
They  believe  that  this  is  necessary  to  successful  private  owner- 
ship of  their  farms,  the  private  ownership  of  railways  being 
naturally  monopolistic  and  incompatible  with  the  principle  or 
practise  of  competition.    The  long-standing  examples  of  pub- 
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lie  ownership  of  railways  in  the  countries  of  Continental 
Europe  have  not  been  regarded  as  socialistic ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  policy  is  generally  regarded  by  its  advocates  as  a  necessary 
expedient  for  insuring  the  free  play  of  competition  in  other 
industries — in  short,  as  a  defense  instead  of  an  invasion  of  the 
competitive  system. 

These  exceptions  apply  also  to  the  classification  of  public 
ownership  of  municipal  lighting-plants,  water-works,  and 
street  railways  as  socialism.  This  policy  is  quite  generally  in 
vogue  in  countries  where  the  competitve  system  is  most  firmly 
established  and  has  the  freest  exercise;  and  it  is  upheld  by 
conservative  statesmen  and  parliamentary  bodies.  It  appears 
to  be  growing  in  favor  among  all  classes.  The  English  Par- 
liament, for  example,  has  restricted  the  conditions  under  which 
tramway  and  municipal  lighting  companies  may  be  chartered 
with  the  intention  of  facilitating  the  assumption  of  these  func- 
tions by  the  municipalities  themselves.  It  really  seems  like  in- 
voking socialistic  bogies  for  the  mere  exhilaration  of  getting 
scared  at  them  to  include  the  demand  of  the  Bryan  platform 
of  1896  for  a  graded  income  tax  in  the  list  of  frightful  ex- 
amples of  Democratic  socialism.  It  is  barely  worth  while  to 
recall  that  such  a  tax  has  been  sustained  in  England  by  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  parties  since  1842  without  being  re- 
garded as  a  socialistic  measure  or  even  tainting  either  of  the 
great  parties  named  with  socialism.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  support  of  the  income  tax  in  this  country  from 
1863  to  1872.  Mr.  Gladstone  went  so  far  as  to  contend  that 
an  inheritance  or  decedent  tax  is  just,  on  the  ground  that  the 
right  of  a  person  to  hold  and  control  property  during  his  life- 
time, being  a  conventional  right,  does  not  imply  the  right  to 
control  it  after  death ;  but  that  laws  permitting  the  descent  of 
property  to  relatives  are  based  upon  public  expediency,  hav- 
ing in  view  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  his  natural  dependents  so  that  they  may  not  become  a  pub- 
lic charge  after  his  death.  Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  classed 
as  a  socialist  or  a  radical,  or  as  having  radical  tendencies.  If 
favoring  municipal  ownership  of  the  so-called  natural  monopo- 
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lies  is  to  be  called  socialistic,  then  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
notably,  and  the  leading  men  of  all  England  must  be  called 
socialists,  and  the  great  municipalities  of  England  are  social- 
istic. And  so  if  a  considerable  demand  for  State  ownership 
of  railways  in  this  country  is  socialistic,  then  the  governments 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Continental  Europe  have  long  been 
socialistic.  If  the  Democratic  demand  for  a  graded  income 
tax  makes  socialists  of  Democrats,  then  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Beaconsfield  were  and  Salisbury  is  socialistic. 

Thus  it  seems  that  in  view  of  actual  facts  and  tendencies 
we  are  past  the  stage  of  calling  names  and  raising  scare-heads ; 
and  already  triumphant  socialism  may  confidently  ask,  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?*'  Would  it  not  be  more  hopeful 
and  quieting  and  altogether  saner  and  safer  for  our  conserva- 
tives, who  are  **in  a  state  of  mind*'  over  the  fancied  approach 
of  the  monster,  State  socialism,  to  look  upon  public  ownership 
of  the  so-called  natural  monopolies  as  in  effect  a  flank  move- 
ment against,  rather  than  a  surrender  to,  their  arch-enemy? 
Is  it  not  a  wholesome  recognition  of  the  truth,  as  well  as  safer, 
to  regard  this  policy  as  a  necessary  modus  vivendi  outside  the 
borders  of  State  socialism?  The  other  alternative  seems  to 
lead  more  likely  and  more  quickly  into  the  dreaded  darkest 
interior.  Public  ownership  of  municipal  industries  is  pro- 
nounced good  where  it  has  been  most  tried ;  and,  if  this  good 
thing  is  a  step  within  the  confines  of  socialism,  why  should 
progress  into  the  full  interior  be  bad?  Why  indeed  would  it 
not  be  better?  Verily,  it  seems  that  the  nervous  conservative 
is  proving  too  much.  Moreover,  if  public  ownership  of  rail- 
ways is  to  be  condemned  because  it  is  socialistic,  what  is  to 
become  of  our  post-office  and  even  our  public-school  system? 
It  is  perhaps  trite  to  observe  that  there  is  no  practicable  indus- 
trial ground  separated  by  a  technical  or  definite  line  from  the 
field  of  general  cooperation  or  socialism.  Our  Constitutions, 
national  and  State,  when  first  put  into  operation,  stepped  out 
of  the  strict  confines  of  individualism.  We  have  here  a  ques- 
tion of  utility,  of  expediency,  of  progress  to  deal  with;  and 
we  have  had  it  from  the  beginning.    The  question  is  not  whether 
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we  should  go  outside  the  limit  of  strict  individualism,  but  how 
far  and  how  fast  we  may  safely  go. 

In  1896  Mr.  Bryan  carried  most  of  those  States  known  as 
the  "Solid  South,"  and  the  States  west  of  the  Missouri  River, 
with  the  exception  of  California  and  Oregon.  From  the  pres- 
ent outlook  his  prospect  of  election  this  year  depends  upon  the 
general  support  of  those  sections  of  the  country.  With  the 
exception  of  the  "silver  States" — Colorado,  Montana,  Nevada, 
and  Utah — which  cast  only  350,000  of  the  6,506,835  votes 
Mr.  Bryan  received  in  1896,  this  is  a  distinctively  agricultural 
region,  and  in  this  respect  may  be  differentiated  from  the 
States  carried  by  Mr.  McKinley.  Furthermore,  Populism  is 
strongest  in  the  exclusively  agricultural  States  of  the  Western 
plains.  These  States  are  distinguished  by  the  large  percentage 
of  the  farmers  who  own  the  soil  they  till.  Tradition,  history, 
and  reason  sustain  the  theory  that  this  class  of  people  will 
oppose  political  radicalism,  and  in  particular  State  socialism, 
more  generally  and  obstinately  than  any  other  class,  except- 
ing the  few  very  rich,  when  fairly  confronted  with  it.  These 
people  will  become  more  conservative  as  they  develop  and 
increase  their  property  interests,  relatively  at  least  to  the  peo- 
ple of  any  other  section  or  class. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Bryan's  audacious  opportun- 
ism, of  the  facility  with  which  he  catches  political  sentiment 
of  the  hour  and  turns  it  to  his  own  account,  yet  he  undoubt- 
edly retains  the  traditional  or  instinctive  spirit  of  individ- 
ualism inherited  from  a  Democratic  ancestry ;  and  this  quality 
still  inheres  in  the  Democratic  party  in  the  main.  Having 
observed  Mr.  Bryan's  political  beginnings  and  evolution,  or, 
as  others  would  put  it,  his  evolutions,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
near  neighbor,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  is  a  positive  anti- 
socialist.  And,  whatever  his  political  eccentricities,  he  is  not 
a  radical.  He  has  given  no  sign  that  he  favors  public  own- 
ership of  railways;  neither  has  the  Democratic  party,  and 
there  is  no  likelihood  that  it  will* favor  such  a  policy  in  its  next 
national  platform.  Its  platform  of  1896  contains  no  socialistic 
plank.    That  platform  was  an  outburst  of  resentment  against 
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the  old  parties  on  account  of  their  broken  promises  and  abortive 
attempts  to  embody  party  creeds  in  legislation.  In  the  twenty 
years  from  1874  to  1894  the  people  sent  decisive  Democratic 
majorities  to  the  lower  house  of  all  but  two  of  the  ten  Con- 
gresses covering  that  period ;  and  they  were  elected  upon  spe- 
cific issues — that  of  a  low  tariff  being  particularly  prominent 
throughout  the  period.  Under  our  clumsy  and  contradictory 
system  of  "checks  and  balances,"  these  Representatives  were 
barred  from  executing  their  commissions,  fresh  from  the  peo- 
ple, by  hostile  and  previously  chosen  Executives  or  Senates. 
In  the  one  (or  perhaps  two)  of  these  Congresses  in  which  the 
Democrats  had  full  sway,  with  a  fellow-partizan  in  the  chair, 
they  illustrated  the  incompetency  if  not  the  break-down  of 
party  government  by  doing  nothing  but  to  turn  long-suffering 
popular  disappointment  into  hot  resentment. 

The  hard  times  were  the  occasion  rather  than  the  cause  of 
this  first  outbreak  of  national  economic  passion  of  1896.  The 
basis  of  the  Western  farmers'  movement  that  developed  the 
Populist  party  was  a  demand  for  reform  in  the  administration 
of  railways.  By  1896  the  net  accomplishment  of  the  remedial 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  after  a  trial  of  ten  years, 
was  the  complete  demonstration  of  its  imbecility.  Cheated 
anti-monopoly,  in  the  West  especially,  was  looking  for  a  sign 
and  ripe  for  a  Messiah ;  and  it  gave  ready  ear  to  the  siren  voice 
of  free  silver  and  its  silver-tongued  prophet.  The  demand 
for  free  silver  was  inspired  more  by  a  retaliatory  spirit  than 
is  generally  supposed.  Here  at  least  was  a  chance  to  offset  the 
unjust  tariff  and  transportation  tribute  so  long  and  so  des- 
potically exacted  by  Eastern  capital  by  paying  off  Eastern 
creditors  with  a  cheapened  dollar.  In  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances, the  ethical  quality  of  this  expedient  was  not  so  bad  as 
its  economic  quality.  It  would  be,  over  again,  Samson  pull- 
ing the  temple  down  upon  himself  as  well  as  upon  the  Philis- 
tines who  tortured  him.  However  short-sighted  was  this  free- 
silver  equalizing  scheme,  it  was  thoroughly  human. 

The  great  body  of  Mr.  Bryan's  supporters — the  farmers  of 
the  West  and  South — have  no  thought  of  instituting  or  ad- 
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vancing  socialism.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  in  a  campaign 
for  overcoming  obstacles  to  competition  and  individualism  in 
all  the  ordinary  industrial  pursuits.  Free  silver  has  been  vir- 
tually dropped — or,  more  accurately,  it  has  fallen  by  its  own 
weight.  But  it  may  be  consistently  and  plausibly  contended 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  put  '"Bryanism"  in  power  next  fall 
because  it  would  be  unwise  to  seem  to  encourage  a  revival  of 
the  silver  question,  which  will  be  a  nominal  though  it  cannot 
be  made  a  real  issue  in  the  campaign ;  or  because  business, 
so  lately  recovered  from  prostration,  might  shrink  in  timid 
fear  of  the  radicalism  which  has  been  so  much  exploited,  or 
of  any  political  change  whatever ;  or  because  the  cause  of  civil 
service  reform  might  fare  even  worse  than  it  has  fared  under 
the  present,  or  would  fare  under  a  succeeding  Republican 
administration.  For  "Bryanism/'  standing  as  it  does  for  the 
extension  of  government  business,  is  singularly  if  not  wantonly 
inconsistent  in  refusing  by  its  attitude  of  devotion  to  Jack- 
sonian  spoils  to  make  rational^  preparation  for  increased  gov- 
ernmental functions.  The  fear  expressed  in  some  quarters 
that,  in  the  hands  of  an  administration  characterized  by  Mr. 
Bryan's  facile  opportunism,  the  reforms  that  he  and  his  party 
stand  for  would  be  set  back  rather  than  forwarded,  may  be 
worthy  of  consideration.  But  with  its  chief  strength  in  the 
great  agricultural  region  of  the  country,  where  its  partizans 
are  prosperously  paying  off  mortgages  and  adding  to  their 
broad  acres,  is  not  the  seat  of  **Bryanism*'  in  fact  at  the  antip- 
odes of  socialism?  Thus  far  radical,  paternalistic,  or  social- 
istic laws  are  only  on  the  statute-books  of  those  States  which 
are  relied  upon  to  go  most  strongly  against  Bryan. 

The  controversial  arenas  of  ix)litics  and  religion  are  at  pres- 
ent strikingly  similar.  The  stiff  conservative — who  insists  that 
an  income  tax,  or  public  ownership  of  a  certain  class  of  in- 
dustries, such  as  are  here  specified,  is  bad  because  it  is  social- 
istic, and  will  lead  to  general  socialism — ^is  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  the  religious  preacher  who  insists  that  any  departure 
from  the  letter  of  Calvin's  Institutes  or  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession is  heresy,  and  if  countenanced  would  lead  to  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Christian  Church. 
But  the  Protestant  Cluirch  has  preserved  its  life  and  insured 
its  growth  by  the  immemorial  policy  of  yielding  up  dogmas 
as  they  have  worn  out  or  become  untenable  and  replacing 
them  with  timely  teaching.  The  political  teacher  or  the  states- 
man who  disregards,  or  undertakes  violently  to  obstruct,  plain 
political  tendencies,  because  to  him  they  seem  radical,  is  ob- 
solescent. For  fear  that  the  Bible  would  be  discredited,  con- 
servative ecclesiasticism  decreed  that  the  earth  must  never- 
theless be  flat  after  science  had  demonstrated  that  it  is  round ; 
that  it  should  still  be  fixed  in  the  center  of  the  universe  after 
its  heliocentric  movement  had  been  proved;  that  geology  was 
a  Satanic  fraud  and  evolution  a  vain  device  of  the  wicked. 
'^Conservative"  carriers  violently  obstructed  the  building  of 
the  first  railways,  and  laborers  cried  out  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery  lest  they  should  be  left  without  work.  But 
infant  damnation  and  predestined  election  of  a  part  and  perdi- 
tion for  the  rest  of  mankind  are  now  discredited,  or  only 
whispered  in  the  darkest  places ;  the  earth  is  universally  round, 
and  that  it  '*do  move*'  there  is  none  to  dispute ;  geology  is  an 
exact  science,  and  evolution  a  universal  working  hypothesis; 
railways  do  the  carrying  and  machinery  the  manufacturing  of 
the  whole  civilized  world.  Yet  the  priests  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion proclaim  that  the  Bible  is  more  generally  accepted,  the 
Christian  Church  stronger,  and  the  Christian  religion  more 
widespread  and  useful  than  ever  before ;  men  are  employed  by 
thousands  in  transportation  where  they  were  emj)loyed  by  units 
before  the  railway  came;  and  labor  is  far  more  steadily  em- 
ployed and  better  paid  since  the  use  of  machinery  became 
general. 

The  most  salutary  progress  has  come  in  the  best  way  through 
the  concession  by  ruling  conservatism  of  an  inch  where  radi- 
calism demanded  an  ell.  Where  the  inch  is  too  long  withheld 
the  ell  is  apt  to  be  seized  with  revolutionary  violence.  The 
ruler,  whether  an  individual  or  a  party,  who  does  not  concede 
the  inch  in  such  a  case,  lest  the  ell  be  later  demanded,  is  no 
conservative ;  he  is  a  fossil  and  a  fool.    At  the  present  outlook 
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it  does  not  appear  that  "Bryanism"  if  put  in  power  would  take 
even  the  inch.  The  inherent  individualism  of  its  controlling 
component,  the  Democratic  party,  at  least  would  stand  in  the 
way. 

What  is  erroneously  and  insidiously  called  socialism  in  the 
Populist  and  Democratic  parties  is  a  popular  determination 
to  do  away  with  the  inequitable  and  oppressive  industrial  ad- 
vantage held  by  corporate  combinations  of  capital,  aided  by 
laws  such  as  protective  tariffs  and  lack  of  proper  laws  to 
compel  railway  corporations  to  deal  fairly  and  equitably  with 
all  alike.  These  people  have  no  mind  to  take  away  unjust 
gains  from  the  favored  classes,  but  only  to  prevent  them  from 
making  such  gains  in  future  at  the  popular  expense.  This  is 
not  socialism,  in  kind  or  degree,  in  letter  or  in  spirit. 

General  socialism  is  a  millennial  ideality.  In  this  country 
the  obstructive  character  of  our  complicated  lawmaking  ma- 
chinery, the  all  but  controlling  power  over  legislation  of  capi- 
talistic combinations,  and  above  all  the  inherent  conservatism 
and  individualism  of  the  people,  stand  in  the  way  of  radical  or 
socialistic  legislation.  It  will  be  impossible  for  socialism  to 
dominate  or  greatly  influence  legislation  under  our  bi-party 
system.  It  will  have  to  wait  until  its  partizans  become  numer- 
ous enough  to  form  an  influential  group  in  the  national  legis- 
lature, as  under  the  German  parliamentary  system.  As  a  con- 
servative who  has  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  an  important  group  of 
our  alleged  socialists,  namely,  the  Populists  of  the  prairies, 
from  their  beginnings,  I  have  to  confess  to  a  much  greater  fear 
of  public  injury  through  the  difficulty  or  impossibility  of  se- 
curing needed  laws  and  administration  along  progressive  lines 
than  through  radical  or  socialistic  measures.  We  have  not  had 
protective  tariff  laws  because,  as  some  contend,  they  are  social- 
istic, but  because  they  are  essentially  paternalistic  and  monopo- 
listic, and  therefore  the  very  opposite  of  socialism. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  emotional  portion  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
followers,  incited  by  great  political  provocation,  have  made  a 
noise  about  it  far  beyond  the  warrant  of  their  numbers  or  their 
dangerous  propensities.     General  Grant  tells  a  story  in  his 
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memoirs  which  admirably  illustrates  this  phenomenon.  When 
he  was  encamped  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers  on  the  Texas 
prairies,  one  night  they  heard  "a  most  unearthly  howling  of 
wolves.  To  my  ear  there  must  have  been  enough  of  them  to 
devour  our  party,  horses  and  all,  at  a  single  meal."  To  settle 
a  dispute  as  to  the  number  of  the  brutes  required  to  produce 
this  all-animating  noise,  Grant  and  a  skeptical  companion,  "who 
understood  the  nature  of  the  animal,"  rode  out  to  the  scene  of 
the  orgies.  The  hero  of  the  greatest  war  of  the  century  con- 
fesses that  on  the  way  he  was  so  frightened  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  insisting  that  he  ought  to  go  back  to  camp  to  take 
care  of  a  sick  friend.  But  his  experienced  companion  pushed 
him  on  to  the  test — which  resulted  in  finding  that  the  whole 
noise  had  been  made  by  two  wolves;  and  it  is  said  that  they 
were  coyotes  at  that. 

Albert  Watkins. 
Lincoln,  Neb, 


II.    The  Eight-Hour  Day  by  Legislation. 

THE  widespread  spirit  of  unrest  in  the  labor  world  at  pres- 
ent manifesting  itself  in  strikes  is  a  socio-economic  phe- 
nomenon upon  which  we  cannot  look  with  indiiference.  The 
object  of  these  strikes  is,  in  many  instances,  the  securing  of  an 
increase  of  wages,  and  in  others  a  decrease  in  hours.  The 
problem  of  increase  of  wages  we  will  not  discuss,  except  in- 
cidentally, in  the  present  paper,  reserving  it  for  future  dis- 
cussion, and  will  confine  this  inquiry  to  the  question  of  the 
decrease  in  working  hours.  The  length  of  day  generally  asked 
for  is,  in  most  lines,  the  eight-hour  day;  this  is  particularly 
true  in  industries  making  large  use  of  machinery.  The  propo- 
sition of  a  change  to  an  eight-hour  day  involves  fundamentally 
two  questions : 

( 1 )  Is  the  end,  an  eight-hour  day,  desirable  ? 

(2)  What  means  are  best  adapted  to  the  attaining  of  the  end 
proposed  ? 
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First,  then,  as  to  the  end ;  for  if  that  is  undesirable,  the  ques- 
tion of  means  need  not  be  considered.  In  the  consideration  of 
this  question,  many  elements  must  needs  be  taken  into  account ; 
yet  I  think  they  may  fairly  well  be  grouped  under  three 
heads:  (i)  Economic  effects,  (2)  Physical  health,  and  (3) 
Social  health.  The  economic  effects  will  be  considered,  very 
briefly,  with  reference  to  production,  wages,  consumption, 
price,  profits,  and  trade. 

According  to  Francis  A.  Walker,  "there  is  little  doubt  that 
all  the  successive  reductions  in  the  working-day  which  have 
thus  far  taken  place  among  certain  laboring  populations  have 
resulted  in  an  immediate  gain  to  production,  while  they  have 
led  to  a  still  further  gain  in  the  productive  power  of  the  gen- 
eration following."  Sidney  Webb  concluded,  as  a  result  of 
careful  studv  of  the  statistics  of  the  movement  in  this  direc- 
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tion,  that  a  general  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  may 
slightly  decrease  the  average  productivity  per  worker,  but  will, 
by  absorbing  a  part  of  the  unemployed,  increase  the  total  pro- 
duction of  the  community.  In  i860  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Masters'  Association  stated  as  "a  fact  that  cannot  be  dis- 
puted that  the  production  under  the  eight-hour  system  that  has 
been  introduced  into  the  South  Yorkshire  district  is  greatly 
in  excess  of  what  was  ever  produced  when  the  men  worked 
twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day.*'  It  is,  therefore,  reasonably 
safe  to  conclude  that,  from  the  standpoint  of  production,  the 
eight-hour  day  is  not  undesirable. 

According  to  the  best  authorities  wages  generally  are  more 
likely  to  be  raised  than  lowered,  though  it  is  possible  they 
may  remain  stationary.  Between  1800  and  1840  the  skilled 
artisan  in  England  had  succeeded  in  reducing  his  hours  of 
labor  about  twelve  a  week,  and  wages  rose  12J/2  per  cent.; 
since  1840  the  ten-hour  day  has  been  reduced  to  nine,  and 
wages  have  risen  still  higher.  New  York  State  witnessed,  in 
1887,  256  strikes  for  shorter  hours,  and  in  every  one  of  the 
trades  where  a  reduction  of  hours  was  obtained  a  positive  in- 
crease in  wages  is  also  reported.  In  i860,  six  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  ten-hour  law  in  Massachusetts,  as  a  result 
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of  an  argument  made  before  the  legislative  committee  by  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  who  had  always  been  an  active  opponent  of  the 
law  on  the  ground  that  its  operation  was  injurious  to  the 
workingman  (as  they  had  to  work  for  one-eleventh  less  than 
similar  laborers  in  other  States),  the  legislators  ordered  the 
Labor  Bureau  to  investigate  the  hours  of  labor  and  wages 
paid  in  Massachusetts,  the  other  New  England  States,  and 
New  York.     This  was  done,  and  the  result  was  as  follows : 


In  Maine,          -  average  hours,  66^i 

•*  New  Hampshire,  '»            "      66V7 

*•  Connecticut,  •*           •*       66'^ 

"  Rhode  Island,  "           "       66 

•♦  New  York,  "            »♦       655^ 

'*  Massachusetts,  ''            **       60 


average  wages  per  week,  $7.04 


(t  II- 

11  ti 

ti  ti 

li  ti 
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"        7.44 
»*        7.81 

8.01 

"        7.57 
"        8.32 


The  result  of  this  investigation — proving  as  it  did  that  the 
average  wage  in  Massachusetts  was  sixty-five  cents  more  for 
5^2  hours  less  labor  per  week  than  the  average  in  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York — ^was 
far  more  eloquent  than  any  words  Mr.  Atkinson  could  utter. 

According  to  United  States  Labor  Commissioner  Carroll  D. 
Wright,  the  result  of  shortening  the  hours  is  found  to  be  almost 
universally  beneficial  to  the  wage-earner. 

Again,  it  has  been  argued  theoretically  and  proved  empiric- 
ally that  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  is  followed  by  an 
increase  in  consumption.  And  this  is  natural,  for  one  of  two 
things  has  always  resulted :  ( i )  higher  wages  in  proportion  to 
production,  or  (2)  the  same  amount  of  wages  distributed 
among  a  larger  number  of  men.  The  new  demand  for  labor 
would  increase  the  demand  for  commodities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  same  remuneration  to  the  same  number  for  shorter 
hours  gives  them  greater  opportunities  for  developing  their 
intellects  and  tastes,  which  in  turn  lead  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  or,  in  other  words,  greater  consumption. 

As  to  prices,  "no  eflFect  will  be  produced  upon  prices  gen- 
erally," says  Webb,  **but  some  variation  may  result  in  some 
particular  commodities."  This  could  readily  be  deduced  from 
the  fact  previously  shown  that  the  equilibrium  between  produc- 
tion and  consumption,  or  supply  and  demand,  is  not  disturbed. 
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Profits,  of  all  variants,  are  most  likely  to  fall.  But  profits, 
as  commonly  though  perhaps  not  scientifically  considered,  are 
made  up  of  insurance  for  risk,  remuneration  for  superintend- 
ence, and  interest  on  capital ;  and,  as  the  first  two  would  prob- 
ably not  be  disturbed,  the  fall  would  be  in  loan  interest.  "The 
main  permanent  results,"  says  Walker,  "are  likely  to  be  a  rise 
in  'real  wages'  and  a  fall  in  the  normal  rate  of  loan  interest." 
And  Webb  says,  again:  "The  aggregate  payment  for  wages 
will  almost  certainly  be  larger  and  that  for  interest  on  capital 
smaller  than  before."  This  may  be  accounted  for  largely  upon 
the  ground  of  the  increase  in  intelligence  among  the  laborers 
and  the  resulting  advantage  to  them  in  the  play  of  forces. 

Trade  in  the  home  market  would  be  increased  by  reason  of 
the  increased  demand  for  commodities,  and  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  injure  our  export  trade.  The  first  conclusion  is  based 
upon  what  has  already  been  shown  with  reference  to  consump- 
tion,  and  the  second  upon  the  fact  that  similar  reductions  in 
this  and  other  countries  have  not  so  resulted.  In  the  case  of 
England,  its  foreign  trade  in  textile  exports  especially  in- 
creased. Even  now  in  England  the  cotton-spinner  works 
fewer  hours  than  his  foreign  competitors,  and,  what  is  particu- 
larly to  the  point  in  our  discussion,  he  finds  competition  keen- 
est where  hours  are  shortest  (in  Massachusetts),  not  where 
they  are  the  longest  (in  Russia). 

Having  shown  that  the  eight-hour  day  is  not  only  eco- 
nomically possible  but  economically  desirable,  we  will  con- 
sider the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  health; 
and  upon  this  phase  of  the  question  I  cannot  perhaps 
do  better  than  to  quote  Dr.  Richardson,  who  has  summed 
up  the  matter  very  briefly  and  forcibly  in  the  following 
words:  "Muscular  as  well  as  mental  kinds  of  work  demand 
limitation  of  hours.  Among  those  of  us  who  have  studied  this 
subject  most  carefully  there  is,  I  believe,  little  difference  of 
opinion.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  we  may  keep  our  minds  on  eight 
hours  as  a  fair  time  for  work.  We  may  consider  justly  that  a 
person  that  works  hard  and  conscientiously  for  eight  hours 
has,  for  health's  sake,  done  what  is  near  the  right    thing; 
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and  in  some  occupations  the  eight-hour  rule  is  absolute  for 
health." 

While  the  case  for  an  eight-hour  day  is  thus  extremely 
strong  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical  health,  it  is  even 
stronger  from  the  standpoint  of  social  health.  If  you  compel 
men  and  women  to  work  so  long  each  day  that  they  have 
little  time  and  energy  left  for  thinking,  they  will  remain  un- 
thinking animals.  Wider  education  is,  at  once,  cause  and  ef- 
fect of  the  eight-hour  movement.  In  fact,  the  real  force  that 
gives  vitality  to  the  movement  is  a  spontaneous  longing  for  a 
brighter,  fuller  life,  and  a  deep  conviction  that  shorter  hours 
of  labor  will  serve  this  end.  Men  and  women  who  toil  for 
wages  are  growing  tired  of  being  only  working  animals. 
"They  wish  to  enjoy  as  well  as  to  labor;  to  pluck  the  fruits  as 
well  as  to  dig  the  soil ;  to  wear  as  well  as  to  weave."  On  all 
sides  there  is  an  expansion  of  life.  New  possibilities  of  enjoy- 
ment— physical,  intellectual,  social — are  being  more  and  more 
realized  by  the  masses.  Among  all  classes  of  laborers  the  de- 
mand for  leisure  is  becoming  keener,  because  leisure  means 
more  to  them.  At  present,  part  of  the  laborers  are  overworked 
and  have  not  time  for  enjoyment  and  culture;  and  the  other 
part  have  no  work — hence  neither  the  means  nor  the  spirit  for 
recreation  or  education.  The  former  are  working  anxiously, 
almost  frenziedly,  lest  they  should  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  latter  look  longingly  for  emplo3mient.  Shorter 
hours  would  accord  better  with  the  interests  of  industry  and, 
what  is  far  more  important,  with  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
majority  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  the  long  hours  so  gen- 
erally worked  in  many  trades  inflict  serious  injury  upon  the 
social  health  of  a  community. 

We  may  sum  up  our  argument  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
end  as  follows :  In  the  ultimate  analysis  the  wealth  of  a  coun- 
try depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  its  people;  and,  as  at- 
tested by  the  public  documents  of  all  countries  that  have 
adopted  the  eight-hour  system,  it  has  had  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  community.    Those 
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nations  and  those  classes  of  a  nation  which  stand  highest  in 
the  social  scale  are  those  whose  wants  are  most  numerous. 
What  Adam  Smith  calls  the  "extent  of  the  market"  finally  de- 
termines business  prosperity  and  industrial  progress — in  short, 
all  economic  movement.  Now,  the  "extent  of  the  market"  is 
governed  by  the  normal  consumption  of  wealth  by  the  masses, 
and  the  consumption  of  wealth  in  any  conmiunity  is  determined 
by  the  general  standard  of  living  in  that  community;  and  the 
standard  of  living  is  ultimately  determined  by  the  intelligence, 
the  habits,  and  the  character  of  the  people.  Therefore,  what- 
ever tends  to  increase  the  wants  and  improve  the  health  and 
habits  of  the  masses  must  necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  con- 
sumption and  production  of  wealth  and  thereby  conduce  to  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

The  creation  of  capital  is  due  to  the  energy  and  intelligence 
of  the  whole  body  of  workers  of  a  country.  Where  these  quali- 
ties are,  capital  will  be  found.  Where  they  are  absent,  capital 
does  not  come  into  existence. 

The  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  the  end  may,  with 
reasonable  safety,  be  answered  in  the  affinnativc.  What  of 
the  means f 

There  are  three  possible  means  for  attaining  the  end,  vis.: 
(i)  voluntary  concession  by  the  employers,  (2)  insistence  by 
the  laborers,  and  (3)  legislative  enactment.  The  first  of  these 
we  may  dismiss  as  being  a  thing  for  which  we  cannot  reason- 
ably hope,  inasmuch  as  employers,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
have  always  opposed  this  and  similar  movements.  Why  they 
should  oppose  such  movements  has  already  been  suggested  in 
the  conclusion  that  profits  are,  more  than  any  other  factor,  apt 
to  suffer.  But  why  they  are  opposed  is  a  question  for  them 
to  answer,  and  one  with  which  we  are  not  directly  concerned — 
so  long  as  the  fact  is  that  they  are  opposed. 

The  laborers  may  act  independently  or  by  combination.  Act- 
ing individually  the  laborer  can  produce  no  greater  effect  upon 
the  hours  of  labor  in  a  highly-organized  industry  than  he  can 
upon  the  tides ;  hence,  if  anything  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
laborers  they  must  combine.     There  are  three  possible  ways 
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for  them  to  combine:  (i)  a  combination  of  the  unemployed, 
(2)  of  the  employed,  and  (3)  of  both.  The  first  combination 
is  not  workable,  because  they  have  not  the  money  to  maintain 
an  organization  that  would  be  effective.  The  second  is  better, 
and  the  third  is  the  strongest  possible.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  "unions"  have  rarely  been  successful ;  for,  as  peaceful 
means,  such  as  petitions,  conferences,  etc.,  have  almost  in- 
variably failed,  the  men  have  in  the  last  resort  appealed  to 
force.  Yet  strikes  have  as  a  rule  failed  in  attaining  their  ob- 
ject, and  even  where  they  have  succeeded  it  has  been  at  im- 
mense cost,  financially,  and  not  infrequently  in  human  life. 

We  have  but  one  means  left,  which  is  by  the  action  of  society 
through  legislation.  This  has  theoretically  and  empirically  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  other  means;  for,  as  a  matter  of 
experience,  legislation  upon  this  question  has  been  almost  in- 
variably successful.  **There  was  never  any  legislation  adopted 
in  any  country  in  the  world,'*  says  one  writer,  "that  has  yielded 
such  good  economic  fruit.  It  is  the  one  species  of  legislation 
which  has  never  failed,  and  its  results  are  limited  only  by  the 
extent  of  its  application.** 

In  England  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  la- 
borers and  the  absence  of  injury  to  the  capitalists  were  so 
marked  that  this  legislation  grew  rapidly  into  public  favor. 
Such  was  the  unexpected  result  of  the  ten-hour  bill  of  1847, 
both  upon  the  social  condition  of  the  people  and  the  business 
prosperity  of  the  community,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Earl  Grey, 
Sir  James  Graham,  and  other  statesmen  who  had  spoken 
against  the  bill  rose  in  their  places  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  openly  apologized  for  their  opposition,  and  later  John 
Bright  admitted  his  ''mistake  in  opposing  the  bill.**  These 
are  extremely  valuable,  not  only  as  examples  of  manly  frank- 
ness but  also  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  beneficent  workings  of 
the  law.  Such  was  the  operation  of  the  bill  that  after  twenty- 
seven  years'  experience  under  it  a  law  was  passed  in  1874  re- 
ducing the  hours  of  labor  still  further.  It  is  in  those  portions 
of  the  country  where  short-hour  legislation  has  had  its  effect 
that  exceptional  industrial  progress  is  found.     And  along  with 
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I.    China's  Defensive  Strength. 

IN  matters  military  and  naval,  China  is  bound  by  traditions 
as  old  as  the  very  stones  in  the  great  Chinese  wall.  She 
has  bought  a  great  deal  of  modern  war  material,  but  she  per- 
sists in  using  it  according  to  the  tactics  of  her  ancient  wise  men 
and  chieftains,  who  fought  with  pike,  lance,  and  bow  and  ar- 
row. I  am  not  referring  to  that  portion  of  the  imperial  Chinese 
army  which  is  equipped  with  the  weapons  and  military  skill  of 
modem  warfare,  for  this  force  does  not  represent  China  as 
much  as  the  military  training  of  a  small  portion  of  her  soldiers 
by  German  and  Russian  officers.  If  there  are  twenty-five 
thousand  men  in  the  imperial  army  capable  of  bearing  modern 
arms,  properly  equipped  with  commissariat,  surgical  and  trans- 
portation facilities,  there  are  no  more.  The  army  boasts  about 
four  times  as  many  men  fully  equipped  and  trained  for  service, 
but  the  army  has  not  the  means  of  moving  them,  or  of  keeping 
them  in  supplies  and  ammunition  during  extended  marches; 
and  there  is  no  available  force  in  the  empire  that  could  be 
deployed  to  open  and  maintain  a  line  of  supply  against  the 
harassing  attacks  of  the  allied  forces.  If  the  European  officers 
in  command  of  this  army  would  be  given  free  hands,  the  entire 
force  would  take  up  a  defensive  position  behind  the  walls  of 
Peking.  If  some  Mandarin,  ignorant  of  strategy,  is  suddenly 
appointed  to  the  generalship — ^and  this  is  to  be  expected — it 
will  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  this  army,  the  only  actu- 
ally mobile  force  of  China,  will  go  to  pieces  in  an  aggressive 
campaign  against  the  allied  forces. 

As  long  as  the  Chinese  soldier  thinks  his  general  knows 
something  about  war,  he  will  fight ;  but  if  he  has  the  least  sus- 
picion of  his  incompetency,  he  will  bolt.  When  he  is  fighting 
in  the  trenches,  nothing  but  an  iron  discipline  will  prevent 
him  from  getting  up  and  making  grimaces  at  the  enemy  in  the 
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belief  that  it  will  tend  to  scare  him  off.  That  he  exposes  him- 
self to  the  fire  of  the  enemy  every  time  he  bobs  up  is  a  minor 
consideration  with  him.  In  making  faces  at  the  "foreign 
•devils"  he  has  honored  a  time-worn  custom,  and  the  mere  fact 
of  his  having  done  so  is  dearer  to  him  than  any  move  of 
strategy  by  which  he  might  defeat  the  enemy.  His  military 
training  consists  to  a  large  extent  in  bow  and  arrow  practise, 
but,  as  Lord  Beresford  observed  when  he  was  inspecting  the 
Chinese  army,  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  hitting  the  target  as 
to  assume,  in  launching  the  shaft,  the  "proper"  attitude.  The 
Chinese  drill-master  does  not  care  how  well  his  men  shoot,  but 
the  manner  in  which  they  recline  and  hold  their  bows  is  in- 
comprehensibly dear  to  him.  Instead  of  wearing  a  sword  at 
his  side,  the  Chinese  "brave"  wears — an  umbrella.  If  it  rains, 
up  goes  the  regimental  umbrella ;  and  thus  a  whole  army  corps 
will  march  even  if  the  bright  colors  of  their  paper  umbrellas 
attract  the  attention  of  the  enemy.  The  "sword"  is  generally 
fastened  at  the  end  of  a  seven-foot  pole  of  heavy,  dense  wood, 
and  this  weapon  is  used  in  the  manner  of  a  lance  and  a  pike 
combined.  In  many  cases  the  soldiers  have  been  furnished  with 
modern  rifles  and  accoutrements,  but  the  viceroys  of  the  in- 
terior report  that  they  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  inducing 
the  men  to  keep  the  weapons,  which  they  consider  inferior  on 
account  of  their  small  size  and  strange  mechanism.  The  men 
are  used  to  the  guigal,  a  sort  of  musket  of  the  old  flint-lock 
pattern,  but  several  times  heavier,  and  having  a  one-inch 
diameter  smooth  bore.  It  takes  two  strong  men  to  hold  the 
gun  on  their  shoulders,  while  a  third  shoots  it  off.  It  roars  like 
a  cannon  and  kicks  like  a  mule,  and  the  bullet  is  likely 
to  hit  anything  between  heaven  and  earth  except  the  target 
aimed  at.  Nevertheless,  the  Celestial  soldier  wants  the  guigal 
because  it  looks  formidable  and  makes  a  sinful  noise.  In 
Chinese  warfare  the  object  seems  to  be  to  scare  off  the  ene- 
my rather  than  to  kill  him  off.  When  finally  modem  arms 
were  imported  for  the  imperial  soldiery,  no  less  than  fourteen 
styles  of  rifles  were  distributed  among  the  army ;  so  that  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  large  variety  of  ammunition,  which  became 
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inextricably  mixed  between  the  different  divisions.  A  Lee- 
Metford  man  would  try  to  jam  Mauser  cartridges  into  his  g^n, 
while  a  Mauser  man  would  be  struggling  with  Lee-Metford 
ammunition. 

There  is  no  compulsory  military  service  in  China.  Every 
man  is  hired  at  a  rate  varying  from  six  to  eight  cents  a 
day.  On  this  pittance  he  is  expected  to  clothe  and  board 
himself.  A  large  proportion  of  the  soldiers  are  married,  and 
carry  tlieir  wives  and  children  around  with  them  from  camp 
to  camp.  If  recruits  are  wanted,  a  signboard  is  put  up  in  front 
of  the  colonel's  tent,  which  seldom  fails  to  draw  the  rabble  of 
the  city.  The  sergeants  select  the  fittest-looking  ones,  and  from 
these  the  colonel,  sitting  inside  the  tent  in  a  red  rocking-chair, 
picks  his  men.  The  test  is  simplicity  personified,  but  not  very 
thorough.  The  applicants  are  required  to  lift  a  bamboo  pole 
loaded  with  weights  at  the  ends,  aggregating  about  135  pounds, 
and  those  who  can  lift  it  over  their  heads  are  g^ven  25  cents  in 
"recruiting  money"  and  enrolled  as  soldiers  of  the  empire.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  military  strength  of  China 
has  been  reduced  to  one  of  passive  defense,  and  why  it  is  not 
possible  for  her  to  take  the  aggressive  even  if  strategy  de- 
manded it.  The  organization  of  her  army  forces  shows  how 
helpless  she  really  is  in  spite  of  hordes  of  fearless  fighters. 

The  Chinese  army  properly  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
which,  after  a  fashion,  may  be  regarded  respectively  as  the 
regular  and  the  irregular  troops  of  the  empire.  The  smallest 
but  presumably  best  drilled  part  is  the  so-called  army  of  the 
Eight  Banners.  This  army  specially  appertains  to  the  Manchu 
dynasty,  the  reigning  family  of  which  organized  it  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  nationalities  composing 
the  banner  forces  are  three  in  number ;  namely,  Manchu,  Mon- 
golian, and  Chinese,  the  last  consisting  of  the  descendants  of 
those  natives  of  Northern  China  who  joined  the  Manchu  in- 
vaders during  the  period  of  their  contest  with  the  Ming  dynasty 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Each  nationality 
bears  the  Manchu  designation  Ku-sai.  The  banner  division 
is  in  fact  a  Peking  institution,  with  branches  and  offshoots  in 
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the  various  provincial  garrisons.  A  certain  number  of  the 
adult  males  of  the  force  receive  pay  as  members  of  some  of  the 
military  corps  into  which  they  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  in- 
corporated, in  addition  to  their  pittance  as  soldiers  of  the  ban- 
ner. The  current  annual  budget  set  aside  for  the  banner  force 
is  between  six  and  seven  million  dollars,  but  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  this  money  finds  its  way  into  the  pockets  of  thieving 
Mandarin  commanders.  If  this  money  had  been  properly  ex- 
pended since  the  war  with  Japan,  which  furnished  the  impetus 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  banner  force  as  it  is,  the  Eight 
Banners  of  China  might  have  been  able  to  muster  about 
a  hundred  thousand  well-armed  and  fairly  well-trained 
men,  with  conmiissariat  and  transportation  departments. 
As  it  is,  only  about  one-fourth  of  this  number  can 
be  relied  on  to  render  effective  service;  and,  led  as 
they  are  by  German  and  Russian  officers  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience, these  25,000  banner  men  are  in  a  position  to  face  an 
equal  number  of  the  allied  forces  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
However,  if  the  foreign  officers  in  command  should  refuse  to 
fight  against  the  invading  troops  of  their  own  people,  which  is 
not  improbable,  it  would  fare  badly  with  the  banner  men ;  for, 
although  there  are  many  competent  native  non-commissioned 
officers  among  them,  and  a  fair  sprinkling  of  subalterns,  yet  no 
staff  of  Chinese  generals  could  be  formed  capable  of  matching 
the  military  strategy  of  the  allied  forces.  Outside  of  fighting 
this  the  finest  arms  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  the  question  of 
disposing  of  the  rest  of  China's  vast  provincial  army  is  merely 
a  question  of  killing  men  by  the  thousand  as  quickly  as  they 
are  thrown  forth  into  range  of  the  guns  of  the  allied  forces. 

The  provincial  army,  then,  is  the  national  arms  of  the  em- 
pire— the  vast  aggregation  of  irregulars — in  contradistinction 
to  the  banner  force,  as  being  a  Manchu  institution  nurtured  into 
growth  by  the  reigning  dynasty.  There  are  more  than  half 
a  million  of  these  troops  scattered  throughout  the  provinces  of 
the  empire,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  their  maintenance  is  about 
twelve  million  dollars  annually,  with  allowance,  of  course,  for 
the  traditional  "rake-oflf"  for  the  Mandarins.  They  are  divided 
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into  land  forces  and  marines.  The  entire  army  is  an  absolutely 
effete  organization,  discharging  the  duties  of  sedentary  gar- 
risons and  local  constabulary,  but  superseded,  when  active 
service  is  required,  by  the  "braves"  who  correspond  to  our 
volunteers,  and  are  enlisted  and  discharged  according  to  the 
needs  of  each  province.  The  officers  of  the  irregulars  are 
usually  invested  with  rank  as  '^expectants''  of  appointments  to 
commissions  in  the  regular  service.  The  commander-in-chief 
for  each  province  is  the  reigning  viceroy.  The  force  is  armed 
and  trained  according  to  his  ideas.  If  he  is  a  progressive  man 
— which  few  of  them  are — you  may  find  the  better  part  of  his 
troops  furnished  with  modern  fire-arms  and  tolerably  well 
drilled ;  if  he  is  hostile,  as  most  of  them  are.  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion, only  a  small  percentage  of  the  troops  will  be  found  to 
possess  efficient  arms.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  out  of  the  half  mil- 
lion irregular  troops  there  are  probably  less  than  fifty  thousand 
bearing  modern  weapons  and  capable  of  using  them  with  dis- 
cipline in  the  field.  The  army  is  scattered  throughout  no  less 
than  eighteen-provinces,  comprising  an  area  considerably  larger 
than  the  United  States ;  it  is  cut  up  into  eighteen  divisions,  com- 
manded by  eighteen  viceroys,  and  it  is  so  lacking  in  commis- 
sariat and  transportation  facilities  that  it  would  probably  take 
over  half  a  year  for  its  various  divisions  to  collect  at  a  central 
point  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  united  main  attack.  There  is, 
however,  not  the  slightest  prospect  of  such  a  move.  The  vice- 
roys are  mutually  jealous,  and,  as  they  are  independent  of  one 
another  as  well  as  of  the  Peking  government,  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  concerted  action  on  their  part  will  take  place.  Only  a  few 
of  the  viceroys  governing  the  northern  provinces  are  kindly 
disposed  toward  the  Manchu  dynasty.  The  government  well 
knows  that  it  cannot  rely  on  the  viceroys  in  the  southern  prov- 
inces, as  they  are  only  anxious  for  the  extermination  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty;  and  if  they  are  to  turn  their  troops  to  any 
account  they  may  be  found  on  the  side  of  the  allied  forces,  in 
the  hope  that  their  ultimate  victory  may  insure  a  new  and  better 
government.  In  times  of  war  the  irregular  anny  is  officered 
by  i6  generals,  64  lieutenant-generals,  280  colonels,  373  liei;^ 
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tenant-colonels,  425  majors,  and  about  500  lieutenants  and  non- 
commissioned officers. 

Both  the  regular  and  the  irregular  troops  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  infantry  and  artillery.  Cavalry  is  lacking  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable  horses  in  the  coast 
provinces,  but  the  Chinese  officials  insist  that  the  irregular 
army  includes  a  force  of  forty  thousand  mounted  warriors  sta- 
tioned  somewhere  in  Manchuria.  Like  the  general  run  of 
Chinese  estimates  given  to  foreigners,  this  number  is  doubt- 
less much  exaggerated,  and  the  alleged  cavalry  is  presumably 
little  more  than  a  horde  of  reckless,  but  undisciplined,  Tartar 
horsemen.  Outside  the  unorganized  numbers  of  '*Boxers," 
which  are  not  to  be  feared  even  if  the  report  be  true  that 
they  have  been  permitted  to  arm  themselves  at  the  Chinese 
government  arsenal,  the  mentioned  divisions  of  China's  army 
practically  constitute  what  may  be  regarded  as  her  defensive 
strength  on  land. 

Although  several  modern  ships  have  been  added  to 
China's  navy  since  her  disastrous  war  with  Japan  four  years 
ago,  it  is,  in  fact,  more  of  a  navy  on  paper  than  anything 
else.  If  the  list  were  cut  down  to  the  really  available  vessels 
of  war,  which  could  be  despatched  against  the  fleets  of  the 
allied  forces  with  some  reason  for  making  a  show,  the 
Chinese  squadron  would  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  **light 
luncheon"  for  the  armor-plated  palate  of  the  allied  navies.  In 
spite  of  her  new  torpedo-boat  destroyers  and  her  new  cruisers, 
mainly  German  built,  China  could  not  hope  successfully  to  fight 
any  one  of  the  foreign  fleets  now  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Pe- 
chili.  As  a  I>ritish  naval  expert  said  upon  his  recent  return 
from  an  inspection  of  the  Chinese  naval  forces,  "in  case  of  war 
it  will  only  be  a  question  of  what  foreign  Power  will  bring 
up  the  vessels  of  the  Chinese  navy  as  prizes.'* 

There  is  no  reason  why  China's  naval  strength  should  be 
in  this  pathetic  condition,  for  the  government  has  spent  money 
enough  to  warrant  a  fair  result — had  the  work  of  building  up 
the  navy  been  intrusted  to  honest  men  instead  of  pilfering 
officials,  who  have  lined  their  own  pockets  with  treasury  ap- 
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propriations.  The  Kiangnan  arsenal  is  an  exception.  It  was 
built  by  British  engineers  for  the  Chinese  government,  and  is 
to  this  day  superintended  by  an  expert  from  Elswick.  No 
Mandarin  fingers  were  permitted  in  the  pie.  The  constructing 
company  had  free  hands,  and  were  successful  in  establishing 
the  only  modem  and  completely  equipped  arsenal  in  China. 
It  was  built  as  much  with  a  view  of  supporting  the  work  of 
rebuilding  the  navy  as  for  making  ordnance  and  fire-arms  for 
the  army.  The  arsenal  has  an  engine  department  capable  of 
turning  out  marine  engines  up  to  three  thousand  horse-power, 
and  an  iron  ship  and  boiler  yard,  containing  a  slip  upon  which 
has  been  built  an  iron  cruiser  of  two  thousand  tons  with  a  speed 
of  fourteen  knots.  There  are,  in  addition,  a  small-arms  fac- 
tory, manufacturing  Remington  rifles,  the  production  of  which 
amounts  to  two  hundred  a  week,  but  which  may  be  increased 
to  at  least  one  thousand  on  demand ;  an  iron  and  brass  foundry, 
which  has  turned  out  castings  up  to  thirty  tons  each ;  a  projec- 
tile department,  with  a  daily  capacity  of  five  tons,  ranging  from 
the  six-pounder  shell  for  field  guns  up  to  the  eight-hundred- 
pound  shell  for  Krupp  rifles ;  an  ordnance  department  making 
g^ns  up  to  forty  tons,  and  equipped  with  a  variety  of  boring 
and  turning  lathes;  a  steam  hammer  striking  a  blow  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  foot-tons ;  and  a  furnace  that  will  admit 
work  one  hundred  feet  long. 

There  are  several  other  arsenals  in  the  empire,  but  most  of 
them  are  managed  by  Mandarins;  and,  although  the  work 
turned  out  by  foreign  engineers  in  charge  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  production  is,  as  a  rule,  up  to  the  standard  re- 
quirements, yet  the  Mandarins  have  been  known  so  to  interfere 
with  the  processes  of  manufacture  as  to  make  the  output  of  the 
arsenal  worse  than  useless.  Thus,  while  the  French  fleet  was 
off  Tamsui — b,  British  official  is  responsible  for  the  story,  which 
has  the  earmarks  of  authenticity — ^the  27-centimeter  Krupp 
guns  in  one  of  the  shore  batteries  had  been  trained  on  tlie 
"Gallissoniere"  at  one  thousand  yards'  range  for  several  days. 
At  the  first  shot  from  the  French  cruiser,  all  the  Chinese  artil- 
lerymen fled  except  one,  who  succeeded  in  discharging  three 
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guns  before  a  shot  struck  him  and  blew  his  head  off.  One  of 
the  shells  he  fired  pierced  the  ship  and  remained  imbedded  in 
the  woodwork,  failing  to  explode.  The  vessel  went  to  Hong- 
kong, where  with  infinite  precautions  the  shell  was  removed 
and  opened.  It  had  been  manufactured  at  the  Foochow 
arsenal  and  contained — charcoal!  The  maker  had,  of  course, 
been  paid  for  gunpowder  and  pocketed  the  difference.  Already 
in  the  present  uprising  we  hear  of  Chinese  shells  that  refuse  to 
explode,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  projectiles  made  at  the  arsenals  in  charge  of  Chinese  offi- 
cials have  been  dishonestly  compounded. 

The  Chinaman's  idea  of  fortified  defense  is  substantial  but 
ancient.  He  believes  in  mammoth  instruments  of  warfare,  and 
huge  walls  as  thick  as  they  are  high.  There  are  probably  not 
ten  Chinese  in  Peking  at  this  moment  who  have  considered 
the  danger  to  themselves  of  what  they  consider  their  main  de- 
fense, namely,  the  great  city  wall.  Here  are  twenty  miles  of 
stonework,  with  toppling  towers  and  threatening  buttresses  be- 
hind which  about  two  million  people  are  hiding  in  the  belief 
that  the  walls  are  strong  enough  to  keep  out  the  ^'foreign 
devils."  A  volley  of  eight-inch  shells  would  bring  down  the 
strongest  tower  on  the  wall,  and  the  tower  in  falling  would  do 
far  more  damage  to  human  life  and  property  in  the  city  than 
the  bursting  of  the  shells.  Every  time  a  projectile  strikes  the 
wall  some  part  of  it  is  bound  to  give  way,  and  the  falling  frag- 
ments constitute  the  chief  danger  to  the  inhabitants.  When  the 
French  bombarded  Canton  their  shells  caused  the  greatest 
havoc  whenever  they  hit  the  walls  and  brought  down  portions 
of  it.  Accordingly,  the  French  gunners  concentrated  their  fire 
on  the  towers,  with  the  result  that  the  city  was  demoralized 
after  great  loss  of  life  among  the  inhabitants.  Nevertheless, 
Canton  built  up  her  walls  anew,  being  evidently  as  little  dis- 
posed to  learn  from  the  "foreign  devils"  by  experience  as  it  is 
natural  for  the  Chinese  to  be. 

Although  the  forts  are  a  factor  in  China's  defense,  they  are 
probably  her  weakest  spot.  Exceedingly  well  gunned  as  some 
of  them  are,  and  occupying  strategic  positions  of  g^eat  im- 
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portance,  when  the  fighting  begins  in  earnest  China  will  have 
so  few  thoroughly  drilled  men  to  send  against  the  allied  forces 
that  it  is  doubtful  if  she  could  spare  her  best  men  to  hold  forts 
that,  for  the  most  part,  would  capitulate  in  the  end  from  lack 
of  provisions  and  storage.  It  is,  however,  likely  that  a  few 
of  these  forts  will  be  held ;  and,  unless  the  allied  armies  succeed 
in  cutting  off  the  Chinese  supplies,  they  may  find  heavier  ord- 
nance behind  the  fortifications  than  they  are  able  to  put  into  the 
field.  The  lack  of  transportation  facilities,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  opening  a  line  of  communication  and  supply  in  the 
face  of  the  allied  forces,  will  presumably  seal  the  fate  of  even 
the  most  powerful  of  these  forts. 

In  a  critical  survey  of  China's  war  material  one  is 
invariably  struck  with  the  stern  way  in  which  China  will 
order  ships  and  g^ns  and  ammunition,  and  the  ridiculously 
childish  fashion  in  which  she,  with  a  few  exceptions,  turns 
her  war  purchases  to  use.  She  is  not  afraid  to  spend 
two  million  dollars  on  a  cruiser,  but  she  is  liable  to  put  the 
ship  in  charge  of  some  Mandarin  who  may  never  have  been 
aboard  a  man-of-war  in  his  life,  who  is  sea-sick  as  long  as  the 
vessel  is  in  commission,  and  who  must  depend  on  the  junior 
officers  for  the  management  of  the  duties  that  properly  be- 
long to  his  office.  A  Chinese  admiral  squatting  on  the  fore- 
castle deck  playing  dominoes  with  the  sailors  is  not  an  uncom- 
mon sight.  An  admiral  has  been  known  to  beat  a  sailor  out  of 
all  his  money  and  then  turn  to  the  quartermaster  asking  him 
to  advance  the  man  some  money  on  his  pay-roll  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  take  up  the  game  again!  Wherever  foreign  officers 
and  instructors  are  superseded  by  Mandarins,  a  similar  state 
of  disorder  obtains.  And  this  is  unfortunate,  for  if  there  is 
any  one  great  nation  that  has  every  incentive  for  maintaining 
an  efficient  navy  it  is  China.  Her  seamen  are  among  the 
hardiest  in  the  world,  she  has  many  natural  harbors  and  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  she  has  a  large  seacoast  to  defend. 

Johannes  Hrolf  Wisby. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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II.     Philosophic  Basis  of  Chinese  Conservatism. 

THE  religious  or  philosophic  systems  that  have  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  upon  the  Chinese  race  are  Taoism, 
Confucianism,  and  Buddhism;  but  Taoism  has  done  more  to 
fossilize  the  Chinese  mind  than  the  other  two  combined.  Tao- 
ism had  for  its  founder  and  expounder  the  celebrated  Lao-tsze, 
who  was  bom  in  the  year  604  B.C.  It  takes  its  name  from 
"Tao,''  or  *'The  Way,"  expressing  not  a  Being,  or  Divinity,  but 
rather  the  personified  divine  mode  of  action  as  seen  throughout 
creation.  Tao  is  the  divine  operation  of  things,  and  from  it  all 
things  flow.  Yet  Tao,  while  producing  all  ^things  in  earth 
and  sky  and  sea,  never  does  anything!  Tao  accomplishes  re- 
sults in  the  government  of  the  universe  "by  doing  nothing." 
Thus  Taoism  as  a  philosophic  system  is  the  philosophy  of  do- 
ing nothing;  and  whoever  models  his  life  after  the  plan  of  Tao 
is  acting  upon  the  surest  of  foundations.  "Tao  does  nothing ; 
so  there  is  nothing  that  it  does  not  do."  In  this  dictum,  found 
in  the  texts  of  Taoism,  may  be  discovered  not  only  the  kernel 
of  this  ancient  Chinese  philosophy,  but  the  origin  of  modern 
Chinese  conservatism  and  opposition  to  Occidental  civilization 
and  science. 

The  highest  virtue  that  man  can  possess  is  the  imitation  of 
the  ways  of  heaven ;  and  if  the  world  be  ruled  and  sustained  by 
Tao,  and  if  vegetation  sprouts  and  stars  shine  with  no  visible 
effort  on  Tao's  part,  then  men  in  their  daily  vocations  ought 
to  imitate  Tao*s  method  of  inactivity,  and  do  nothing!  It  is 
action — doing;  aspiring  after  new  things — that  violates  Tao 
and  produces  all  the  miseries  of  mankind.  Only  a  return  to 
Tao's  methods — to  absolute  passivity — can  ever  regenerate  the 
human  race. 

Such  is  the  gist  of  the  Taoistic  philosophy,  and  the  Chinese 
sages  point  backward  to  the  remote  time  when  perfect  virtue 
and  happiness  reigned  because  of  the  rule  of  Tao  in  all  human 
affairs,    "Paradise"  was  the  state  in  which  men  then  lived — 
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a  State  in  which  knowledge  was  never  sought  after,  and  in 
which  neither  virtue  nor  vice  prevailed,  because  men  did  not 
strive  to  alter  their  condition.  Thus  the  early  paradise  of  the 
Taoistic  system  was  an  existence  characterized  by  "doing  noth- 
ing," resulting  in  the  continuance  of  order  and  blessedness. 

The  ninth  book  of  the  "Tao  Teh  King,"  the  Taoistic  classic, 
thus  pictures  primeval  man: 

"The  people  had  their  regular  and  constant  nature;  they 
wove  and  made  themselves  clothes ;  they  tilled  the  ground  and 
got  food.  They  were  all  one  in  this  and  did  not  form  them- 
selves into  separate  classes:  so  were  they  constituted  and  left 
to  their  natural  tendencies.  Therefore,  in  this  age  of  perfect 
virtue  men  walked  along  with  slow  and  grave  step,  and  with 
their  looks  steadily  directed  forward.  On  the  hills  there  were 
no  foot-paths  nor  excavated  passages ;  on  the  lakes  there  were 
no  boats  or  dams.  All  creatures  lived  in  companies,  and  their 
places  of  settlement  were  made  near  to  one  another.  Birds 
and  beasts  multiplied  to  flocks  and  herds ;  the  grass  and  trees 
grew  luxuriant  and  long.  Birds  and  beasts  might  be  led  about 
without  feeling  the  constraint;  the  nest  of  the  magpie  might 
be  climbed  to  and  peeped  into.  Yes,  in  the  age  of  perfect  virtue 
men  lived  in  common  with  birds  and  beasts  and  were  on  terms 
of  equality  with  all  creatures,  as  forming  one  family.  Equally 
without  knowledge,  they  did  not  leave  the  path  of  their  natural 
virtue;  equally  free  from  desires,  they  were  in  a  state  of  pure 
simplicity.  In  that  pure  simplicity  their  nature  was  what  it 
ought  to  be." 

It  has  been  back  toward  this  primeval  paradise  that  the 
Taoistic  apostles  have  ever  tried  to  direct  the  Chinese  people ; 
and  their  age-long  efforts,  while  not  resulting  in  a  revival  of 
the  primitive  Chinese  "Eden,"  have  nevertheless  fossilized  and 
stereotyped  the  civilization  of  China  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
raise  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  against  the  influx  of 
Western  learning.  The  primitive  Chinese  "Eden"  was  a  state 
of  happiness  in  which  men  had  no  desire  after  knowledge  or 
change ;  when  they  were  virtuous  without  knowing  virtue,  and 
simple  without  realizing  their  simplicity.  They  lived,  or  ex- 
isted, in  accordance  with  Tao — doing  nothing  and  desiring 
nothing.  But,  as  soon  as  this  state  of  passivity  or  inaction  was 
violated,  in  later  ages,  by  a  striving  after  knowledge;  when 
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men  began  to  try  to  set  up  governments  and  rulers ;  when  they 
commenced  to  think  and  learn:  then  it  was  that  Tao's  quies- 
cent ways  were  set  aside,  resulting  in  social  chaos,  vice,  suffer- 
ing, and  political  turmoil. 

Thus  we  see  that  government  itself — the  very  laws  that 
control  the  body  politic — grew  out  of  the  sin  of  actizHty,  ac- 
cording to  Taoism.  Says  the  "Tao  Teh  King":  "Allow  all 
things  to  take  their  natural  course  and  admit  no  personal  or 
selfish  consideration — do  this,  and  the  world  will  be  governed." 
Perhaps  no  quotation  better  than  this  reflects  the  practical 
working  of  Taoism  in  every  age  among  the  Chinese.  "Acting 
without  action  is  what  is  called  heaven-like"  is  another  Tao- 
istic  axiom  firmly  fixed  in  the  Chinese  mind,  expressive  of  the 
best  method  of  living  and  accomplishing  things. 

The  Taoistic  philosophy  has  been  practised  by  kings  as  well 
as  by  philosophers.  The  greatest  rulers  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom have  been  those  who  "did  nothing,"  as  faithful  disciples 
of  Lao-tsze ;  for  the  dictum  was  ever  ringing  in  the  monarch's 
ears :  "If  a  prince  proceed  to  active  movement  he  will  lose  his 
throne!"  The  ruler's  power  falls  and  the  people  are  rendered 
unhappy  by  every  attempt  at  active  government ;  therefore,  for 
a  king  or  prince  to  "sit  down  and  do  nothing"  is  the  highest 
and  best  way  to  govern.  This  is  Chinese  Taoistic  philosophy, 
pure  and  simple,  applied  in  high  stations,  and  no  doubt  it  has 
done  quite  as  much  good  as  harm  to  the  rulers  and  people  of 
the  Flowery  Land.  It  kept  the  Chinese  people  at  home,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  simplicity  and  quiet,  while  the  rest  of  the 
world  was  bathed  in  human  blood.  It  has  made  them  a  peace- 
loving  and  agricultural  nation,  dwelling  under  the  benign  sway 
of  Tao,  "taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow"  in  its  most  abso- 
lute sense,  and  separating  the  Chinese  from  the  outside  world 
governed  by  the  philosophy  of  action. 

To  the  Chinese  mind  instilled  with  Taoism  all  things  arise 
and  exist  from  the  inaction  or  passivity  of  the  powers  produ- 
cing them : 

**Heaven  docs  nothing,  and    thence  comes  its  serenity. 
Earth  does  nothing,  and  thence  comes  its  rest" 
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nese  people  than  the  use  of  cannon.    Even  should  the  allied 

forces  of  the  Powers  succeed  in  gaining  a  firm  foothold  on 

Chinese  soil,  still  there  will  remain  that  mighty  force — Taoism 

— to  be  battled  with  for  hundreds  of  years  to  come ;  for  it  has 

made  of  the  Chinese  people  at  once  the  most  peaceable  and  the 

slowest-moving  race  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

.A.  KiNGSLEY  Glover. 
Wells,  Minn, 


III.    Our  Asiatic  Missionary  Enterprise. 

THE  "Boxer"  troubles  and  the  subsequent  war  in  China 
have  resulted  in  large  part  from  our  efforts  to  force  our 
system  of  religion  upon  the  Chinese.  That  they  should  dislike 
our  missionaries,  whom  they  style  "foreign  devils,"  is  perhaps 
natural.  We  would  doubtless  show  the  same  spirit  were  their 
missionaries  to  come  to  this  country  with  the  view  of  convert- 
ing us  to  their  theology  and  philosophy.  Yet  their  religion  is 
older  than  and  somewhat  similar  to  ours.  In  their  system  is 
embodied  the  Ten  Commandments  of  our  Scriptures,  and  also 
what  we  term  the  Golden  Rule. 

While  we  differ  from  the  Chinese  and  from  other  Oriental 
peoples  in  the  manner  of  worship,  and  on  many  theological 
points,  they  and  all  other  peoples  virtually  agree  that  there  is 
a  Supreme  Being — that  there  is  some  kind  of  a  Deity.  They 
admit,  by  implication,  that  there  is  a  Creator,  but  disagree  as 
to  whether  He  or  His  creation  is  self-existent.  And  it  is  this 
that  gives  rise  to  creeds  and  theological  discussions.  Whether 
they  be  heathen  or  Christian,  no  matter  how  widely  they  may 
differ  in  formulas,  there  is  a  stratum  of  morality  underlying 
all,  founded  upon  the  soul  of  eternal  Truth.  While  all  re- 
ligions are  not  entirely  perfect,  none  of  them  are  wholly  wrong; 
for  all  beliefs  spring  from  the  soul,  which  contains  at  least  an 
element  of  right  and  justice,  even  though  the  man  be  a  savage. 
This  stands  to  reason;  otherwise  how  were  truth  and  justice 
established  on  earth,  and  how  came  civilization  to  be  evolved? 
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It  came  from  within,  because  "at  the  beginning"  there  were  no 
outside  influences. 

Since,  then,  all  peoples  have  a  system  of  religion  based  upon 
truth  and  morality,  which  qualities  are  inherent,  why  should 
we  attempt  to  force  our  theology  upon  others ;  or  why  should 
they  attempt  to  induce  us  to  believe  as  they  do?  We  do  not 
know  that  ours  is  better  than  theirs.  We  believe  so,  from  the 
lights  before  us;  and  they  hold  the  same  opinions.  Nothing 
has  been  or  can  be  added  to  the  eternal  truths  that  all  peoples 
have  evolved  from  their  inner  consciousness  and  woven  into 
a  system  of  religion.  Wc  have  it  on  the  authority  of  our  own 
Scriptures  that  the  ''zvhole  duty  of  man'*  is  to  **fear  Grod  and 
keep  his  commandments.*'  Then  it  would  seem  that  it  mat- 
ters not  what  formulas  arc  adopted  by  the  various  peoples — 
since  all  religions  spring  from  the  same  source.  All  human 
beings  arc  endowed  with  similar  faculties.  Let  the  peoples 
throughout  the  world  work  out  their  individual  destiny!  This 
was  evidently  intended  by  the  Creator,  in  creating  them  differ- 
ently and  in  separating  the  various  nationalities  with  different 
languages. 

We  have  a  wide  field  in  this  country  for  missionary  work. 
In  all  our  cities  there  are  people  suffering  for  the  necessaries 
of  life;  yet  we  send  yearly  large  sums  of  money  to  our 
missionaries  in  China  and  other  countries  to  the  neglect  of  our 
own  people,  who  likewise  need  spiritual  teaching.  They  also 
need  education,  for  before  a  person  can  be  thoroughly  Chris- 
tianized he  must  be  educated  in  order  to  understand  the  doc- 
trine. The  money  spent  upon  foreign  missions  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  educational  and  other  wants  of  our  own  "heathen." 
Our  missionaries  to  foreign  countries  must  first  learn  the 
language  of  the  peoples  they  are  sent  to  convert — or  else  teach 
them  our  language.  This  necessitates  time  and  expense.  In  our 
own  country  this  work  would  be  simplified  and  less  expensive, 
and  no  doubt  more  productive  of  good  results;  for  the  mis- 
sionaries would  not  encounter  that  race  prejudice  which  is 
their  first  stumbling-block,  nor  would  they  have  to  combat  old 
beliefs  and  traditions. 
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All  primitive  peoples  have  legends  of  the  creation,  the  "fall 
of  man/'  a  "flood,"  the  "temptation  of  the  Good  Spirit;"  and 
there  are  beliefs  of  a  miraculous  conception  and  the  virgin 
birth  of  a  god  antedating  ours.  All  ancient  peoples  have  a 
tradition  or  belief  that  their  country  was  the  original  "garden" 
of  Paradise  and  the  center  of  the  universe.  The  Chinese  whom 
we  are  trying  to  convert  have  an  earlier  and  similar  belief  to 
that  held  by  the  Hebrews,  as  written  in  Genesis.  Is  it  likely 
that  we  can  graft  our  version  of  the  creation  upon  them  when 
theirs  is  more  ancient,  and  especially  as  ours  offers  nothing 
new  ?  The  Chinese  may  tell  our  missionaries :  "Our  civiliza- 
tion is  older  than  yours;  why  should  we  change  it?"  Many 
Chinese  scholars  claim  for  their  country  a  civilization  having 
an  antiquity  of  sixty  thousand  years.  Our  is  only  six  thou- 
sand years  old,  according  to  modern  theologians;  while  our 
"ancient"  theologians  claimed  the  heritage  of  a  much  shorter 
period. 

The  Chinese  may  tell  us,  too,  that  they  also  have  read  ancient 
history  and  have  received  traditions  from  the  ancients  that 
antedate  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  ask  us  why  we  claim  to 
possess  the  "only  true  faith."  They  will  show  to  our  mis- 
sionaries (many  of  whom  seem  never  to  have  read  other  tradi- 
tions) that  our  system  of  religion  was  taken  from  that  of  the 
Chaldeans  and  Babylonians — likewise  our  account  of  the  crea- 
tion, the  "fall  of  man,"  etc.  The  Chaldeans  also  have  a  legend 
of  a  war  between  the  gods,  the  consequent  fall  of  the  evil  god, 
and  subsequent  sin  upon  the  earth.  Inscriptions  on  Egyptian 
temples  show  the  gods  modeling  man  from  clay.  These  legends 
and  myths  of  creation  descended  to  other  races  more  ancient 
than  the  Hebrews,  and  finally  the  Hebrews  "borrowed"  them 
and  constructed  the  history  and  theology  of  our  Scriptures. 

The  Chaldean  Creator  pronounces  his  work  to  be  "beautiful." 
The  writer's  conception  is  that  of  the  evolution  of  earth  from 
water — that  all  living  things  were  evolved  from  water,  or 
earth.  The  Hebrew  writer's  conception  is  similar,  and  thus 
he  made  the  error  of  giving  two  different  accounts  of  the  crea- 
tion in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis.     He  makes 
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the  Creator  pronounce  His  work  "good,"  instead  of  **beauti- 
ful,"  as  ascribed  to  the  Chaldean  God.  It  is  also  noticed  by 
scholars  that  the  Chaldeans  wrote  that  the  earth  was  flat,  rest- 
ing upon  the  waters,  with  a  "firmament"  above,  which  extended 
down  to  the  horizon  of  the  earth,  and  that  there  were  "waters 
above  the  firmament."  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  similar 
view,  adding  that  there  were  "four  corners"  to  the  earth.  The 
Persians  taught  analogous  ideas,  but  contributed  nothing  new. 
The  Hebrews  adopted  these  ancient  beliefs  and  myths,  adding 
nothing  new — as  is  seen  in  the  account  of  the  creation  at- 
tributed to  Moses,  who  also  fell  into  their  errors — ^but  changing 
the  location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  from  ancient  Chaldea  to 
their  own  country,  asserting  it  to  be  the  center  of  the  universe, 
and  declaring  themselves  to  be  the  "chosen  people  of  the  Lord." 
All  ancient  peoples  made  this  claim;  even  our  modern  Mor- 
mons are  guilty  of  the  same  egotism.  A  just  God  has  no 
"chosen"  people — he  cannot  be  partial  with  the  children  of  his 
own  creation. 

The  Chinese  believe  not  only  that  their  country  is  the  center 
of  the  universe,  or  the  "middle  kingdom,"  but  that  all  other  be- 
liefs are  wrong.  They  claim  that  their  priests  are  as  infallible 
as  ours.  They  do  not  attempt  to  force  their  system  of  religion 
upon  us.  We  would  receive  their  missionaries  very  coldly — 
perhaps  violently ;  yet  their  religious  belief  embodies  the  same 
truths  that  ours  contains — the  same  substantially  that  are 
found  in  all.  Truth  inheres  in  humanitv.  China  is  one  of  the 
oldest  civilizations,  and  was  among  the  first  to  evolve  a  system 
of  religion.  The  philosophy  of  the  Chinese  embraces  more 
of  human  knowledge  than  does  that  of  any  other  race,  per- 
haps. They  have  a  rich  literature.  They  practised  the 
precepts  of  religion  centuries  before  ours  was  written.  They 
have  read  the  history  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  of  their  long 
list  of  robberies  and  murders  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  of 
women  and  children.  They  naturally  conclude  that,  if  these 
stories  be  true,  they  do  not  want  Christianity. 

The  Old  Testament  story  has  no  place  in  any  Bible.  It  is  a 
detriment  to  missionary  work.       The  Chinese  are  not  more 
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cruel — ^not  even  the  "Boxers"  who  have  murdered  missionaries 
and  the  ** foreign  devils."  Racial  hatred  exists  among  all  peo- 
ples, both  civilized  and  savage,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  China, 
with  a  civilization  and  religion  much  older  than  ours,  should 
resent  our  attempt  to  "Christianize"  them.  They  have  read 
that  territorial  conquest  almost  invariably  follows  spiritual 
conquest — these  often  go  together.  They  are  familiar  with 
the  bloody  conquests  of  Spain,  which  sent  out  priests  with  its 
armies — the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  crucifix  in  the  other. 
Millions  of  inoffensive  and  moral  people  were  murdered  be- 
cause they  would  not  adopt  the  Spaniards'  oppressive  theology. 
They  were  murdered  in  order  to  "save  their  souls."  The  Span- 
iards established  the  Inquisition  wherever  their  armies  con- 
quered, and  perhaps  one  million  people  were  murdered  in  the 
"name  of  the  Lord."  And  yet  their  theology  was  no  better 
than  the  beliefs  they  attempted  to  supplant.  Indeed,  the 
Peruvians  were  an  inoffensive  and  religious  people ;  so  were  the 
Mexicans,  the  natives  of  the  Caribbees,  and  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Southwest. 

The  barbarities  of  the  Spaniards  are  unsurpassed  in  the  an- 
nals of  crime.  Are  we,  an  enlightened  nation,  to  repeat  their 
cruelties  in  China,  in  the  Philippines,  and  in  the  Caribbees? 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  Christianize  or  civilize  the  world — 
especially  as  our  own  country  is  so  rich  a  field  for  missionary 
work.  In  view  of  these  territorial  conquests  under  the  guise 
of  religious  work,  the  Chinese  naturally  regard  all  missionaries 
as  spies — preparing  the  way  for  territorial  conquest.  Further- 
more, the  missionaries,  as  a  rule,  are  a  constant  source  of 
trouble — in  interfering  with  the  local  temporal  affairs  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  assigned.  Naturally  zealous,  and 
often  bigoted,  they  can  sec  nothing  good  or  just  in  any  foreign 
institutions,  temporal  or  spiritual — just  as  some  of  them  in- 
terfere in  politics  and  in  other  temporal  matters  in  this  country, 
and  quarrel  with  all  other  creeds  than  their  own.  The  Chinese 
say,  philosophically :  "You  believe  this ;  we  believe  something 
else.  Why  should  we  quarrel  about  it?  Let  us  be  friends." 
But,  with  our  "Christian"  theology,  it  is  "believe  as  we  do,  or 
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we  are  enemies.  We  are  Christians  and  vou  are  heathens." 
This  is  contrary  to  our  own  Bible,  which  teaches  that  we  should 
love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves — or  at  least  tolerate  them. 

The  vast  sums  of  money  sent  to  China  and  other  countries, 
to  Christianize  peoples  who  have  a  moral  doctrine  as  good  as 
our  own,  would  feed  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor  in  our 
cities  who  are  virtually  starving  under  the  shadows  of  our 
costly  church-buildings,  from  which  so  much  Christian  charity 
is  preached  and  so  little  practised.  The  Chinese  hold  that  they 
are  already  civilized,  and  that  they  are  in  advance  of  this  and  of 
other  countries  in  that  respect.  Other  countries  hold  similar 
views.  Civilization  does  not  consist  so  much  in  education  as 
in  morality,  but  it  embodies  both.  The  natives  who  were  mur- 
dered in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere  in  America  were  more 
civilized  than  the  Spaniards  who  sought  to  Christianize  them. 
They  peacefully  worshiped  their  own  gods  and  were  as  devout, 
though  not  as  fanatical,  as  their  oppressors.  It  is  difficult  to 
induce  a  peoj)le  to  abandon  what  they  believe  to  be  true  and 
to  adopt  a  theology  that  is  new  to  them.  A  mental  revolution 
is  necessary,  and,  as  the  metamorphosis  also  involves  a  change 
in  habits  and  customs,  it  is  accomplished  with  the  greatest 
difficulty — if  at  all.  These  beliefs  are  so  firmly  implanted  as 
to  become  "second  nature" — they  cling  to  the  memory  like 
the  earliest  recollections  of  home  in  old  age.  All  peoples  seem 
satisfied  with  the  theological  system  of  their  ancestors,  or  that 
under  which  they  were  born.  There  is  a  germ  of  truth  and 
morality  in  all  of  them;  and  from  the  spark  of  humanity  in 
the  breast  of  human  beings  everywhere  a  religion  is  evolved  to 
suit  the  condition  of  each  class  and  nationality,  according  to 
the  quarter  of  the  globe  in  which  the  Creator  has  placed  it. 

There  is  no  "universal"  theology,  any  more  than  there  is  a 
universal  race.  The  claim  of  the  Hebrews  that  they  are  the 
original  human  race,  and  that  the  Hebrew  is  the  original 
language  from  w4iich  all  others  are  derived,  is  as  preposterous 
as  the  claim  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  original.  Evidence 
is  now  available  that  these  writings  were  taken  mainly  from 
Chaldean  myths  and  legends,  as  already  stated.      The  Egyp- 
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tians  have  similar  traditions,  and  pictures  have  been  unearthed 
of  animals  (which  Adam  named  *'in  the  beginning")  that  are 
known  to  have  existed  long  before  the  Biblical  date  of  the 
creation.  The  Chinese  have  a  similar  legend  that  the  animals 
were  named  by  their  god,  Fohi,  whom  they  worshiped  cen- 
turies before  "Adam"  came  upon  earth.  They  have  in  their 
philosophy  psalms  much  like  those  attributed  to  David,  and  of 
a  greater  antiquity  than  our  Bible.  They  hold  the  "confusion 
of  tongues"  to  be  a  myth — citing  a  Brahman  legend  to  the  ef- 
fect that  a  tree  was  growing  heavenward,  and,  to  prevent  it 
from  reaching  the  "firmament"  where  the  gods  reposed, 
Brahma  blasted  it  with  fire.  They  have  a  legend  of  a  sunken 
citv,  which  no  doubt  furnished  material  for  the  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  Biblical  narration,  and  also  another  similar  to  the 
sinking  of  the  valley  of  Siddim  and  the  sea  of  salt.  In  Indian 
mythology  there  is  a  story  parallel  with  that  of  the  surgical 
operation  by  which  "Eve"  was  brought  forth,  and  another  that 
Ramba  was  changed  into  salt  for  inconstancy.  The  beautiful 
story  of  Joseph  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  Chaldean  ro- 
mance entitled  "The  Two  Brothers."  The  Chaldean  account 
of  the  "flood"  is  similar  to  ours,  only  that  the  deluge  was  not 
general ;  neither  was  that  of  which  the  Chinese  have  a  legend. 
The  Chinese  have  a  tradition  that  their  god  Tu,  bom  in  the 
first  dynasty,  was  of  miraculous  conception,  and  that  a  star 
lighted  the  way  to  his  place  of  birth.  There  is  a  similar  legend 
of  the  god  Horus,  in  Egypt,  and  of  Krishna.  All  earlier 
civilizations,  or  peoples,  have  the  same  traditions  that  we  have 
— probably  all  of  them  evolved  from  the  same  source,  the  first 
race,  or  perhaps  evolved  from  within  themselves,  out  of  the 
inner  consciousness — of  a  god  and  a  creation,  or  First  Cause. 

Recent  discoveries  by  geologists  in  Egypt  prove  that  the 
earth  has  existed  much  longer  than  sixty  thousand  years,  as 
claimed  by  the  Chinese,  whom  we  are  trying  to  convert  to  our 
theology,  the  cardinal  principles  of  which  they  practised  for 
several  thousand  years  before  the  Hebrews  borrowed  it  from 
the  ancients.  Tablets  have  been  unearthed  in  Babylonia  that 
give  two  different  narratives  of  the  "flood,"  precisely  as  found 
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in  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  Genesis.  While  we  have 
copied  the  error  of  the  Chaldean  narrative,  the  Chinese  give 
only  one  account.  And  when  our  missionaries  begin  to  tell 
one  of  these  "benighted  heathen"  about  the  creation,  he  will 
blandly  reply :  "Yes,  I  have  read  that :  your  book  contradicts 
itself— ours  is  correct.  Your  two  contradictions  do  not  make 
a  right."  And  so  when  our  missionaries  are  instructing  these 
"heathen"  as  to  the  commandments,  the  birth  of  Jesus,  the 
"flood,"  the  "tree  of  life,"  and  of  good  and  evil,  the  "heathen" 
will  reply:  "Yes;  we  have  all  of  these,  and  more."  The 
missionary  will  thereupon  learn  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  our 
system  of  religion — that  it  was  taught  and  practised  by  the 
ancients  centuries  before  our  chronological  account  of  the  cre- 
ation was  written.  In  almost  every  land  to  which  our  mis- 
sionaries carry  the  Bible  they  are  confronted  with  older  sys- 
tems of  religion — embodied  in  scriptures  not  marred  with  the 
bloody  records  of  a  cruel  race  like  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who, 
instead  of  developing  civilization  and  the  sciences,  were  con- 
tinually engaged  in  "despoiling"  one  another  "in  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  The  opening  chapter  of  the  history  of  almost  every 
new  king  begins  with,  "And  now  King  So-and-so  did  evil  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord ;"  yet  they  claimed  to  be  the  "chosen  peo- 
ple !"  When  missionaries  tell  this  to  the  "heathen"  the  reply 
is:  "Then  your  God  cannot  be  just,  if  he  countenanced  such 
deeds." 

This  is  mainly  why  the  work  of  the  missionary  is  not  very 
successful.  In  every  foreign  land  he  may  visit  he  will  find  that 
the  natives  have  a  system  of  worship  to  which  they  cling  with 
a  tenacity  he  cannot  outdo.  As  they  are  sincere,  they  are 
to  be  commended  and  respected  by  those  holding  other  be- 
liefs. No  matter  whether  they  worship  stone  idols,  the  sun, 
or  a  brazen  "Joss" — so  long  as  one  is  sincere  and  honest  in 
his  belief  he  is  on  the  right  road,  or  at  le?ist  he  may  be,  for 
no  human  being  knows  positively  which  creed  is  the  true  one. 
All  beliefs  have  been  tried,  and  not  one  is  satisfactory  to  all 
peoples.  Each  insists  that  its  own  is  the  only  true  one,  and  each 
system  embodies  as  much  truth  and  morality  as  was  possible 
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of  conception  in  the  age  in  which  the  creed  was  written.  While 
none  may  be  wholly  right,  perhaps  not  one  is  entirely  wrong ; 
but,  so  long  as  his  belief  is  firmly  implanted  in  the  breast  of 
even  the  "heathen,"  so-called  civilization  will  advance. 
Though  individually  they  fail  to  see  the  good,  the  results  of 
these  beliefs  are  beneficial.  All  people  wish  a  system  of  the- 
ology suited  to  their  habits,  customs,  and  mode  of  living;  and 
it  is  generally  fashioned  to  suit  their  nature  and  government. 
It  may  be  severe  or  mild,  according  to  their  zeal  or  liberal 
ideas  of  worship;  but  when  once  implanted  it  is  very  difficult 
to  change  it — for  it  was  fashioned  to  suit  them,  and  they  be- 
lieve that  it  is  the  only  perfect  and  true  system. 

It  is  held,  and  no  doubt  correctly,  that  religion  is  an  accident 
of  birth.  It  is  shaded  or  colored  by  the  age  its  devotees  live 
in,  or  rather  the  century  in  which  it  was  proclaimed.  We  cling 
to  the  religion  of  our  native  country  as  we  do  to  our  language 
and  the  customs  of  our  ancestors.  It  is  like  allegiance  to  the 
land  of  our  birth — no  other  country  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
one  we  were  born  in,  and  no  other  religion  is  as  true  as  that  of 
our  fathers.  Sectarianism  is  due  to  locality.  We  see  only  our 
own  side — all  others  are  wrong ;  and  unless  they  believe  as  we 
happen  to  be  taught  to  believe,  they  will  be  "lost."  We  perse- 
cute those  who  do  not  adopt  our  belief,  as  we  presecuted  the 
aborigines  of  this  country.  The  fanatics  of  the  Reformation 
persecuted  "unbelievers"  with  that  cruelty  which  characterized 
the  Inquisition.  Persecution  stains  the  history  of  all  creeds. 
There  is  an  element  of  intolerance  in  each  which,  it  seems,  its 
own  moral  teachings  cannot  overcome.  One  is  as  intolerant  as 
another ;  for  the  warring  creeds  have  deluged  the  earth  in  blood 
and  caused  world-wide  mourning.  While  the  fires  of  the  In- 
quisition "saved"  "unbelievers,"  the  fires  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  gallows  of  Protestant  countries  were  equally  de- 
structive in  executing  "heretics."  Science  was  strangled — 
astronomers  were  burned  at  the  stake  for  asserting  that  the 
earth  is  round  and  that  the  sun  does  not  revolve  around  the 
earth.  The  "heathen"  Chinese  whom  we  are  now  trying  to 
V'onvcrt  to  our  theology,  which  in  most  quarters  is  the  same 
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now  as  then,  had  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  earth  and 
the  sciences;  and  while  they  may  be  styled  "unprogressive," 
they  did  not  commit  wholesale  murder  in  the  name  of  "re- 
ligion." We  style  them  a  "superstitious"  people;  and,  while 
the  uneducated  yet  believe  in  "witches"  and  "evil  spirits,"  they 
tell  our  missionaries  that  we  have  the  same  belief.  They  point 
to  passages  in  the  Bible  referring  to  "casting  out  devils,"  "fa- 
miliar spirits,"  "seers,"  and  "prophets,"  all  of  which  they  have 
and  now  partly  believe  in.  That  one  passage  in  the  Bible, 
"Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live,"  kept  the  fires  of  the 
Reformation  burning,  and  perhaps  caused  the  sacrifice  of  more 
lives  than  any  other  scriptural  injunction  or  any  "religious 
war." 

Considering  the  foregoing,  we  may  ask,  Wherein  is  our  sys- 
tem better  than  that  of  the  Chinese?  Their  system  contains 
the  same  moral  truths,  and  it  also  has  some  of  our  imperfec- 
tions— dogmas  that  are  not  based  on  either  truth  or  morality. 
The  Chinese  had  all  of  these  centuries  before  we  received  them, 
and  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  what  they  have.  They  are 
a  peaceable  people,  if  let  alone.  They  do  not  attempt  to  force 
their  system  of  either  religion  or  government  upon  other  peo- 
ples ;  and  as  their  theology  suits  them — being  especially  adapted 
to  that  peculiar  race — it  would  seem  the  better  policy  to  let 
them  alone.  Our  attempt  to  infuse  our  belief  into  theirs,  or 
to  supplant  it  with  ours,  may  lead  to  a  war  in  which  this  coun- 
try will  become  involved,  necessitating  a  large  army  and  great 
expense  to  the  taxpayers.  And  for  what  ?  To  make  a  people 
believe  as  we  do.  Their  religion,  perhaps,  is  about  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  ours.  Ours  may  be  the  only  correct  one;  and  perhaps 
theirs  is  the  only  true  one.  No  one  knows.  In  the  absence  of 
positive  knowledge  on  this  much-discussed  subject,  perhaps  it 
were  better  to  let  each  country  and  people  work  out  its  own 
salvation.  There  is  a  wide  field  for  Christian  work  in  this 
country — without  going  to  China  or  elsewhere  to  seek 
"heathen"  who  have  as  good  if  not  a  better  civilization  and  sys- 
tem of  theology  than  our  own.  J.  M.  Scanland. 

Cripple  Creek,  Col, 
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IV.    Prince  Hamlet  of  Peking. 

THOUGH  the  Kaiser  goes  on  pilgrimages,  and  the  Czar  of 
all  the  Russias  preaches  universal  peace,  yet  both  must 
yield  the  palm  for  pure  idealism  to  His  Majesty  Kuang-Hsu, 
who  reigns  rather  than  rules  over  the  Celestial  Empire.  Now 
that  full  details  have  come  from  China,  we  are  better  able  to 
realize  what  a  great  and  even  noble  dream  was  dreamed  by  the 
Oriental  Hamlet,  before  he  was  so  rudely  awakened  by  the 
Dowager  Empress,  Tshu-Chsi. 

Kuang-Hsu  ("Enduring  Majesty")  is  an  imperial  title. 
The  personal  name  of  the  prince  is  Teai-Tsien.  He  is  only 
twenty-seven  years  old,  though  he  has  borne  the  title  of  Em- 
peror ever  since  the  death  of  his  cousin,  the  Emperor  Chai- 
Chin,  four-and-twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  sole  responsible 
ruler,  in  theory  at  least,  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  Emperor 
Kuang-Hsu  is  slight  and  delicate,  almost  childish  in  figure,  of 
pale  olive  complexion,  and  with  great  melancholy  eyes.  There 
is  a  gentleness  about  his  face  that  speaks  rather  of  dreaming 
than  of  the  power  to  turn  dreams  into  acts.  It  is  strange  to 
find  a  personality  so  ethereal  among  the  descendants  of  the 
Mongol  hordes;  yet  the  Emperor  Kuang-Hsu  might  sit  as  a 
model  for  some  Oriental  saint  on  the  threshold  of  the  highest 
beatitude.  Though  it  is  eleven  years  since  his  marriage  with 
the  Princess  Eho-na-la,  the  Emperor  is  childless. 

Not  long  ago,  Kuang-Hsu  dreamed  a  dream :  China  regener- 
ate and  perfect ;  four  hundred  millions  of  human  beings,  scat- 
tered over  its  four  millions  of  square  miles,  to  be  free,  virtuous, 
prosperous,  enlightened ;  the  Celestial  Empire  to  grow  in  power 
till  all  the  world  trembles;  a  new  spirit  to  appear  among  men. 
The  Emperor  saw  that  China,  though  once  the  wisest  and 
mightiest  of  lands,  and  a  shining  example  to  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  was  dimmed  in  glory  and  distanced  in  renown. 
Others  have  advanced  while  China  has  stood  still,  and  now  the 
once  great  lejider  is  among  the  last.    He  found  the  cause  of  this 
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backsliding  in  too  great  reverence  for  the  past ;  in  the  conserva- 
tive spirit,  fascinated  by  the  greatness  of  the  ancient  sages, 
and  able  to  conceive  no  possible  change  or  addition  to  their 
ideals.  And  therefore  Kuang-Hsu  determined  to  cut  the  past 
adrift,  and  to  advance  boldly  on  new  ways  with  new  leaders  and 
new  lights. 

He  conceived  the  first  necessity  to  be  an  infusion  of  new 
life  into  the  education  of  the  people ;  a  transformation  of  that 
marvelous  system  of  training,  perfected  centuries  ago,  which 
forms  all  minds  on  the  great  Chinese  classics  and  finds  its 
highest  standard  of  culture  in  imitating  the  form  and  spirit  of 
these  archaic  works.  It  is  the  battle  of  modernity  against  the 
ancient  tongues,  fought  over  again  on  Eastern  soil.  Chem- 
istry and  physics,  engineering  and  military  science,  were  to 
take  the  place  of  essays  and  poems  exquisitely  fashioned  after 
the  ancient  models,  which  now  form  the  sole  test  of  talent 
throughout  the  Celestial  Empire,  and  perfection  in  which  is 
the  royal  road  to  fame  and  fortune. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  which  we  should  most  admire:  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  of  all  China  for  literary  culture,  for  fa- 
miliarity with  "the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said"  by 
the  wisest  Celestials,  or  the  marvelous  ingenuity  and  precision 
with  which  this  skill  is  tested,  by  a  system  of  literary  examina- 
tions hardly  equaled  and  never  surpassed  by  any  nation  in  any 
age:  the  vast  halls,  with  their  cloister-like  divisions  for  ten 
thousand  candidates,  the  seals  set  on  the  doors  before  the 
themes  are  given  out,  the  counted  sheets  of  stamped  paper  with 
name  and  number  for  the  essays  of  every  candidate,  the  army 
of  clerks  copying  the  finished  themes  in  red  ink  lest  any  per- 
sonal sign  or  mark  should  lead  the  examiner  to  recogfnize  a 
favored  pupil,  the  enthusiastic  crowds  gathering  at  the  doors, 
the  cannons  and  music  that  greet  the  first  candidates  to  issue, 
the  literary  chancellor  presiding  ceremoniously,  the  list  of  suc- 
cesses eagerly  bought  up  in  the  streets,  the  best  names  publicly 
shown  in  a  place  of  honor,  the  chosen  essays  and  poems  sent  to 
court,  the  caps  with  golden  buttons  and  the  blue  silk  gowns 
of  the  graduates,  and  lastly  the  almost  pathetic  provision  that 
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whoever  seeks  but  fails  to  gain  any  one  degree  till  his  eightieth 
year  shall  receive  it  free,  as  from  the  Emperor  himself,  as  a 
tribute  to  faithful  love  of  learning. 

We  may  also  keep  some  of  our  admiration  for  the  more  than 
human  ingenuity  with  which  the  Chinese  students  sometimes 
evade  the  strictest  precautions:  the  tunnels  dug  beneath  the 
examination-halls,  through  which  unlawful  knowledge  is 
passed  up  to  the  candidate  written  minutely  on  the  finest  pa- 
per ;  the  offices  where  needy  and  brilliant  essayists  are  hired  to 
personate  dull,  wealthy  scholars ;  the  refinement  of  cunning  de- 
creeing that,  while  the  rank  of  the  examination  to  be  passed 
rises  in  arithmetical  progression,  the  bribe  of  the  personator 
shall  increase  in  geometrical  ratio;  and  much  more,  which 
shows  by  crooked  ways  how  highly  the  fame  of  learning  is 
esteemed. 

Yet  all  this  will  not  win  the  battles  of  the  world.  So  the 
Emperor  Kuang-Hsu  decreed  reform  and  the  introduction  of 
Western  ways.  Peking  was  to  have  its  university,  steeped  in  tlie 
spirit  of  modernity:  not  only  the  finest  European  culture,  but 
the  last  and  highest  version  of  that  culture,  as  supplemented 
and  perfected  by  Japan.  For  the  drawing  together  of  Japan 
and  China  was  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  things  in  the  Man- 
chu  Hamlet's  dream.  "China  and  Japan,"  a  recent  edict  says, 
"have  a  common  language,  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  have 
all  interests  in  common."  Therefore,  a  chosen  band  of  students 
were  to  set  out  from  China  for  the  Flowery  Land,  as  guests  of 
the  Japanese  nation,  there  to  seek  the  light,  which  they  would 
presently  bring  back  to  their  own  country.  Two  hundred  were 
to  go  as  a  beginning,  among  those  having  some  knowledge  of 
Japanese.  And  before  their  return,  if  the  dream  be  carried 
out,  Peking  will  have  not  a  university  only,  but  a  whole  system 
of  primary  and  intermediate  schools,  on  Western  models,  and 
not  Peking  only,  but  every  considerable  city  in  the  empire. 

The  University  of  Tokyo,  which  is  probably  the  high-water 
mark  of  Japanese  and  European  culture  combined,  is  to  serve 
as  the  model  for  the  new  Peking  University,  and  temporary 
quarters  have  been  assigned  for  the  teachers  in  the  princely 
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palaces  of  the  capital,  pending  the  erection  of  suitable  uni- 
versity buildings.  Meanwhile  the  sum  originally  allotted  to 
the  committee  on  education  has  been  increased  threefold,  by  a 
special  edict  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  sum  set  aside  for  the 
monthly  expenses  of  the  committee  has  been  doubled. 

The  thoroughly  practical  spirit  in  which  the  new  movement 
in  education  was  conceived  is  shown  better  than  anywhere  else 
in  an  imperial  order  despatched  to  the  authorities  of  the  coast 
provinces  of  China;  that  is,  the  viceroys,  the  governors,  the 
prefects,  and  the  district  magistrates,  who  form  the  four  great 
degrees  in  the  bureaucratic  hierarchy  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
The  authorities  of  the  maritime  regions  were  directed  to 
furnish  the  Emperor  with  precise  information  as  to  possible 
methods  of  increasing  the  subsidies  of  the  naval  schools  and 
supplying  new  training-ships  for  the  fleet.  And  another 
equally  practical  manifestation  is  the  formation  of  a  committee 
on  railroads  and  engineering,  with  orders  to  furnish  plans  for 
the  opening  of  schools  of  railroad-engineering  at  a  number  of 
central  points  throughout  the  empire,  from  which,  it  is  hoped, 
railroads  will  soon  radiate  to  every  province  and  considerable 
town. 

Close  on  the  heels  of  this  follows  another  committee,  des- 
tined to  deal  with  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  trade.  To 
the  president  and  vice-president  of  this  committee  are  specially 
reserved  the  rights  of  unimpeded  access  to  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  at  any  time,  should  the  duties  of  the  committee  make 
this  necessary.  When  we  remember  the  divinity  that  doth 
hedge  the  "Son  of  Heaven  and  Cousin  of  the  Celestial  Bodies," 
we  shall  better  realize  how  much  this  Manchu  innovator  was  in 
earnest.  Further,  a  school  of  agriculture  was  to  be  formed, 
with  branches  in  each  district  of  every  province  of  the  empire, 
and  these  branch  schools  were  to  procure  the  latest  agricultural 
machinery,  with  a  view  to  its  introduction  broadcast  through- 
out China.  Besides  the  chief  provincial  committees,  the  vice- 
roys and  governors  were  directed  to  form  local  committees, 
under  the  guidance  of  three  or  four  of  the  most  influential  land- 
owners in  each  district,  to  be  nominated  by  the  viceroy. 
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Another  innovation  closely  connected  with  this  was  sug- 
gested by  the  recent  famine  and  scarcity  in  the  three  provinces 
of  Hu-pe,  Shan-Si,  and  Shan-tung,  all  not  far  from  the  capital. 
The  Emperor  has  discovered  that  the  system  of  supplying  free 
rations  to  the  starving  populations  is  not  a  success,  or,  perhaps 
we  should  say,  the  system  of  allotting  considerable  sums  to  that 
end.  For  there  is  the  old  tale  of  peculating  and  dishonest  offi- 
cials ;  and,  while  the  sums  are  regularly  drawn  from  the  treas- 
ury, the  famine-stricken  people  are  in  no  wise  better  for  them. 
The  Emperor  adopts  the  expedient  of  the  government  of  India 
— the  establishment  of  relief-works — ^and  further  intends  to 
improve  the  occasion  by  setting  the  men  on  these  works  at 
various  new  industries  or  processes  which  it  is  desired  to  in- 
troduce into  general  use.  This  would  cover  the  building  of 
railways,  the  establishment  of  agricultural  machinery,  the  ex- 
tension of  irrigation,  and  the  establishment  of  new  manufac- 
tures. So  that  a  famine  will  come  to  the  provinces  as  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise,  a  fountain  of  light  and  leading,  the  doorway 
of  a  new  epoch. 

Other  reforms  were  either  projected  or  already  intrusted  to 
committees.  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  important  is  that 
which  touches  the  procedure  in  civil  cases.  It  is  said  that  the 
Chinese  courts  have  a  bad  eminence  in  the  law's  delays,  keeping 
a  good  case — ^that  is,  one  in  which  the  litigants  are  rich — on 
the  files  of  the  courts  for  months,  years,  and  even  decades,  to 
the  end  that  bribes  may  be  taken ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  bribes 
are  very  often  taken  from  both  sides,  with  a  promise  of  a  fa- 
vorable decision  for  each.  We  can  easily  realize  that,  in  a  case 
like  this,  the  judge  would  have  some  delicacy  about  pronounc- 
ing any  decision  at  all,  and  so  would  keep  the  case  going  as 
long  as  possible,  in  the  hope  that  one  of  the  parties  might  either 
die,  forget  about  it,  or  lose  hope.  Before  we  pass  too  heavy 
sentence  on  this  special  form  of  corruption,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Baron  Verulam,  Viscount  St.  Al- 
bans, commonly  and  wrongly  called  Lord  Bacon,  was  degraded 
for  selling  the  decisions  of  the  highest  court  in  the  England  of 
his  day.    Experience  shows  that  this  particular  reform  will  be 
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one  of  the  most  difficult  to  introduce,  because  its  success  de- 
pends almost  wholly  on  the  very  judges  who  are  to  be  re- 
formed. 

Yet  another  measure  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  Celestials, 
and  a  daring  one,  is  the  foundation  of  a  new  medical  college  in 
Peking,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  introducing  the  methods 
of  European  medical  science.  A  license  for  this  college  has 
already  been  granted,  and  one  of  the  numerous  committees 
is  busy  with  the  details  of  its  organization.  If  carried  out,  this 
scheme  is  certain  to  arouse  great  opposition;  for  it  strikes  a 
blow  at  vested  interests  of  the  most  extensive  character,  and 
resting  on  very  venerable  traditions.  We  can  realize  the  feel- 
ings of  the  old-school  physicians  in  China  by  supposing  a  gov- 
ernment college  to  be  organized  and  endowed  here  for  the 
introduction  of  mental  healing.  Our  orthodox  physicians 
would  regard  it  much  as  the  old  doctors  of  China  regard  the 
introduction  of  what  is  orthodox  medicine  with  us.  It  is  true 
that  Kuang-Hsu  has  thrown  a  sop  to  Cerberus  by  including  in 
the  course  of  the  college  the  traditional  medical  practise  of 
China  side  by  side  with  that  of  the  West. 

But  the  next  reform  on  the  Emperor's  list  admits  of  no 
healing  balm.  It  is  a  decree  for  the  suspension  of  the  Six 
Boards — a,  series  of  venerable  bodies  dealing  with  such  matters 
as  the  education  of  the  heir-apparent,  the  superintendence  of 
the  royal  stables,  the  due  performance  of  the  "kneelings  and 
knockings"  with  the  forehead,  which  play  so  large  a  part  in 
the  ceremony  of  China,  and  the  organization  of  royal  banquets. 
These  interesting  institutions,  with  the  salaries,  are  to  be  abol- 
ished, and  their  duties,  so  far  as  they  have  any  real  existence, 
are  to  be  distributed  among  the  committees  of  the  senate.  The 
buildings  formerly  occupied  by  these  Six  Boards  are  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  university,  the  medical  college,  and  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  schools. 

This  seems  to  be  the  first  grave  mistake,  from  a  practical 
point  of  view,  in  the  reform  program  of  the  "Son  of  Heaven." 
Like  so  many  bringers  of  new  tidings,  his  course  might  have 
gone  smoothly  if  he  had  only  restrained  his  indignation  at  the 
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least  of  them  be  carried  into  execution  and  have  begun  to  work 
smoothly.  But  Kuang-Hsu,  the  "Cousin  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon,"  is  evidently  not  a  man  of  common  mind.  And  the 
proof  is  that  he  keeps  projecting  ever  new  reforms. 

The  next  reform  we  shall  mention  touches  an  evil  of  long 
standing  and  vast  extent;  namely,  malversation  of  revenues, 
made  possible  by  the  loose  system  of  accounts  kept  in  the 
treasury  department  of  the  empire.  An  autocrat  has  been 
defined  as  one  whose  accounts  are  not  audited ;  and,  if  this  be 
so,  then  the  Chinese  Empire  is  suffering  from  an  epidemic 
of  autocrats.  This  time  the  trouble  lies  not  with  the  scribes 
and  Pharisees  but  with  the  publicans,  the  farmers  of  taxes,  who 
bid  so  much  for  the  right  to  extract  what  they  can  from  the 
long-suffering  ratepayer.  The  proceeds  are  treated  by  the 
governors  and  viceroys  with  as  little  strictness ;  so  that,  while 
the  taxable  power  of  China  is  simply  enormous,  the  system 
of  peculation  is  so  complete  that  the  treasury  is  constantly  on 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  The  estimated  revenue  of  the 
Chinese  Empire  amounts  to  about  twenty  cents  a  year  for  each 
inhabitant.  This  is  about  one-fiftieth  of  the  rate  for  most 
European  countries,  and  one-hundredth  of  that  of  some.  So 
that,  if  the  revenues  of  China  were  raised  to  the  same  level  per 
head  as  those  of  Belgium  or  Austria-Hungary,  China  would 
have  a  stun  of  from  four  to  eight  thousand  million  dollars  a 
year  to  apply  to  imperial  and  administrative  purposes.  And,  if 
the  innovations  contemplated  by  Kuang-Hsu  were  really  intro- 
duced, there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  China  should  not 
yield  as  large  revenues  per  head  as  Belgium  or  Austria-Hun- 
gary. In  that  case,  what  an  allotment  could  be  made  for  a 
real  fleet  or  army  for  the  Celestial  Empire;  what  sums  could 
be  spent  on  bounties,  for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  West- 
em  manufacturers !  The  "open  door"  in  China  is  one  of  those 
beautiful  things  that  may  work  two  ways.  That  door  may 
open  outward  as  well  as  inward.  As  far  as  the  revenue 
was  concerned,  Kuang-Hsu's  purpose  did  not  go  further 
than  a  stricter  and  more  accurate  budget — to  put  a  check  on 
the  appalling  leakage  that  undoubtedly  exists.    Even  a  slight 
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measure  of  success  in  this  direction  would  raise  the  internal 
and  external  credit  of  China  in  a  remarkable  degree,  with  very 
far-reaching  results.  Among  other  things  it  would  make  the 
accomplishment  of  other  reforms  an  infinitely  easier  matter 
than  now,  with  a  lean  and  dwindling  balance  in  the  treasury. 

Now  comes  the  rub — for  this  Oriental  Hamlet:  the  consid- 
eration that  makes  futility  "of  so  long  life."  To  carry  out  these 
schemes,  or  even  to  make  one  strong  and  effectual  move  in  that 
direction,  requires  an  army  of  trained  and  honest  adminis- 
trators ;  it  also  requires  large  material  resources,  to  keep  things 
going  while  the  change  is  being  made.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that,  while  there  are  doubtless  able  and  disinterested  men 
among  China's  four  hundred  millions,  the  Emperor  does  not 
seem  to  have  laid  his  hand  on  them  so  far.  The  expedient 
which  he  suggests,  or  which  had  been  suggested  to  him,  is  a 
remarkable  one.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  appeal  to  Japan  for 
the  loan  of  a  band  of  competent  administrators  and  for  a  train- 
ing for  others  of  Chinese  race.  This  is  the  true  motive  of  the 
university  on  Japanese  lines  and  the  despatch  of  two  hundred 
Chinese  students  to  Japan.  And  in  the  light  of  this  idea  the 
recent  mission  of  Count  Ito  to  Peking  takes  on  quite  a  new 
significance. 

The  best  statement  of  the  Japanese  side  of  the  question  ap- 
peared in  an  evidently  inspired  letter  from  a  progressist,  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  progressive  organ,  Go-ben-bao.  The 
writer  begins  by  quoting  examples  from  the  ancient  history  of 
China  and  from  the  story  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  show  that  re- 
forms may  most  easily  be  carried  out  by  foreign  agents.  He 
calls  on  the  Emperor  to  invite  Count  Ito's  assistance  in  the 
task  of  regenerating  China,  and  asserts  that  only  by  means  of  a 
Japanese  alliance  can  China  assume  a  firm  attitude  toward  for- 
eign powers  and  keep  back  the  horrors  of  a  general  war.  He 
says: 

"If  your  Majesty  could  only  persuade  Count  Ito  to  become 
confidential  adviser  of  China,  the  reforms  which  you  have  un- 
dertaken would  be  promptly  carried  out,  and  the  international 
bond  between  China  and  Japan  would  be  still  further  strength- 
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ened;  while,  without  such  help,  the  immediate  and  successful 
realization  of  these  reforms  would  be  impracticable.  Even 
granting  that  among  the  Chinese  who  have  recently  entered 
the  arena  of  administrative  life  a  few  may  be  found  with 
strength  of  will,  they  are  certain  to  meet  with  numberless  hin- 
drances, caused  by  the  envy  and  apprehensions  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  progress ;  they  will  spend  their  energies  and  lose  their 
reputations  in  vain  efforts,  and  the  ills  of  the  body  politic  will 
remain  uncured.  On  the  other  hand,  Count  Ito,  as  the  experi- 
enced minister  of  a  foreign  government,  who  possesses  your 
Majesty's  fullest  confidence,  and  who  is  well  known  to  fame, 
would  have  nothhig  to  fear  from  intrigues  while  introducing 
reforms;  and  foreign  Powers,  in  their  international  relations 
with  China,  would  begin  to  treat  our  country  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner.  Their  schemes  of  aggrandizement  at  our  expense 
would  instantly  relax,  and  this  would  be  the  beginning  of  the 
transformation  of  China  from  a  poor  and  weak  country,  sur- 
rounded with  dangers,  into  a  land  full  of  wealth  and  strength 
and  rejoicing  in  the  blessings  of  assured  peace.  This  is  the 
first  reason  why  we  must  borrow  talent  from  other  nations. 

'*The  fundamental  principles  of  Chinese  policy  are  isolation 
and  separation,  while  among  Western  nations  the  principles  of 
government  are  the  very  opposite  of  these ;  namely,  intercourse 
and  union — principles  that  serve  to  bring  about  the  develop- 
ment of  moral  and  physical  resources  while  isolation  and  ex- 
clusion lead  to  the  opposite  result.  To  these  two  principles, 
intercourse  and  union,  the  nations  of  the  West  are  indebted 
for  their  greatness  and  civilization.  From  the  geographical 
point  of  view,  nations  inhabiting  the  same  continent  should 
first  of  all  achieve  union  among  themselves ;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  race  and  language,  it  is  best  for  peoples  akin  in  race 
and  speech  to  be  united.  The  peoples  of  Europe  and  America 
do  not  inhabit  the  same  continent  as  ourselves ;  they  belong  to 
another  race,  and  speak  other  tongues,  and  therefore,  in  view 
of  these  natural  barriers,  they  cannot  enter  into  close  relations 
with  China.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  Japan.  Although, 
carried  away  by  her  extremely  rapid  progress  and  unexpected 
advance,  which  aroused  the  apprehensions  of  both  Europe  and 
America,  Japan  made  war  on  us,  yet,  when  opposed  by  Russia, 
Japan  was  quite  helpless.  It  is  true  that,  in  order  to  oppose 
Russia.  Japan  is  making  friends  with  England,  but  experienced 
men  of  affairs  are  convinced  that  war  between  them  cannot  be 
averted  in  the  future.     Whichever  side  was  victorious,  there 
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would  be  great  changes  in  the  balance  of  power  in  Asia.  Eng- 
land approached  Japan  solely  because  of  Russia;  England  is 
foreign  to  us  in  race,  and  therefore  foreign  to  us  in  spirit  also. 
What  if  England  should  find  it  profitable  to  make  an  exchange 
and  enter  into  an  alliange  with  Russia?  Then  Japan,  standing 
alone,  would  certainly  perish.  Therefore,  Japan's  natural  ally  is 
China.  If  China,  with  its  vast  extent,  its  enormous  population, 
its  rich  natural  products,  should  really  conclude  an  alliance 
with  Japan,  borrowing  from  Japan  new  methods  for  the  de- 
velopment of  China's  resources  and  for  the  education  of  compe- 
tent men,  then  Japan  and  China,  entering  into  a  firm  union 
and  helping  each  other,  could  easily  withstand  Russia  and 
guarantee  a  general  peace.  This  would  secure  the  hereditary 
domains  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  on  an  unassailable  foundation. 
Such  an  alliance  with  Japan  is  indispensable  in  view  of  Rus- 
sia's extensive  designs  in  the  Far  East — designs  which  could 
only  be  resisted  by  the  might  of  ChJna,  acting  under  the  guid- 
ance and  moral  force  of  Japan.  As  regards  England,  which 
is  striving  to  maintain  peace  and  further  its  own  designs,  its 
demands  make  Russia's  policy  necessary;  but  in  reality  Eng- 
land's designs  are  wholly  commercial  and  interested.  If  an 
alliance  existed  between  China  and  Japan,  Russia  would  doubt- 
less occupy  herself  with  the  formation  of  a  congress  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  and  would  enter  into  lasting  and  peace- 
ful relations  with  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  This  is  not 
only  very  desirable  for  China  and  Japan,  but  is  an  object 
w^orthv  of  the  most  ardent  aspirations  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.'" 

So  far  this  admirable  dream.  Then  came  the  catastrophe,  in 
the  form  of  the  Dowager  Empress,  Tshu-Chsi.  This  wonder- 
ful woman  is  the  widow  of  the  Emperor  I-Tshu,  and  was  co- 
ruler  with  the  Emperor  Chai-Chun  from  1861  to  1875,  when 
Kuang-Hsu  nominally  ascended  the  throne,  being  then  three 
years  old.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the  Manchu  Hamlet  has  been 
suppressed  by  this  strong-minded  lady  as  thoroughly  as  were 
the  guinea-pigs  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  The  imperial 
Gazette  announced,  as  everybody  remembers,  that,  in  spite  of 
a  world  of  good  intentions,  the  F-mperor  found  it  impossible 
to  deal  with  the  vast  mass  of  administrative  aflFairs,  in  the  pres* 
ent  critical  state  of  the  empire,  "and  requested  Her  Majesty, 
the  Dowager  Empress,  who  had  twice  directed  the  affairs  of 
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China  with  marked  success,  to  lend  him  her  guidance  in  the 
affairs  of  the  empire."  Then  came  three  edicts:  first,  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  Emperor  was  very  sick — quite  credible  un- 
der the  circumstances ;  second,  that  several  reforms  were  "post- 
poned," the  Six  Boards  being  reinstated  at  the  same  time ;  third, 
an  order  for  the  arrest  of  the  chief  adherents  of  the  progressist 
leader,  Kan-Yu-Vai.  This  patriotic  innovator  had  meanwhile 
escaped,  when  a  new  edict  appeared,  calling  down  on  him  the 
reprobation  of  men  and  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  and  declaring 
that  even  if  he  escape  punishment  in  this  world  it  will  surely 
overtake  him  in  the  world  to  come :  a  papal  excommunication, 
couched  in  the  language  of  a  ward  politician.  Finally,  it  was 
declared  that  the  government  of  China  would  be  carried  on  as 
of  old,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  sage  Confucius. 

So  that,  for  the  Oriental  Hamlet,  "to  be"  and  "not  to  be" 
are  still  hanging  in  the  balance.  He  is  debating  within  him- 
self "whether  'twere  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suflfer  the  slings 
and  arrows"  of  his  outrageous  aunt  and  adoptive  mother,  or  to 
take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles,  and,  by  opposing,  end 
tliem.  He  will  probably  debate  and  dream  a  long  time.  I  fear 
that  the  world  has  little  cause  for  hope  from  this  olive-skinned 
Prince  Charming,  who  begins  by  projecting  the  reform  and 
elevation  of  four  hundred  millions — one-fourth  of  universal 
man — and  ends  igiiominiously  in  the  pocket  of  his  adopted 
mama.  Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.  Still,  it 
is  good  to  know  that  this  dream  has  been  dreamed ;  for  at  any 
moment  a  man  of  violence  may  arise  to  put  it  into  execution. 
The  results  to  the  world  would  be  vast — immense  beyond  our 
powers  of  calculation.  Charles  Johnston. 

New  York, 


PROBLEMS  OF  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES. 

THE  problems  to  the  solution  of  which  the  Commission 
headed  by  Judge  Taft  is  now  addressing  itself  are  com- 
plex and  difficult  enough  to  have  baffled  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece.  As  military  operations  are  at  present  happily  com- 
ing to  an  end,  while  Sefior  Paterno,  Senor  Buencamino,  and 
other  revolutionist  leaders  are  attempting  to  create  a  basis 
of  mediation  between  Aguinaldo  and  Gen.  MacArthur,  the 
question  of  the  practical  organization  of  civil  government  will 
have  to  be  attacked  immediately.  While  the  first  Philippine 
Commission  has  done  some  valuable  work  in  gathering  much- 
needed  information,  its  suggestions  are  too  general — ^too  little 
worked  out  into  specific  measures — to  be  of  any  other  value 
than  to  help  the  present  Commission  to  recognize  the  problems 
they  are  called  to  meet. 

To  understand  the  situation,  a  brief  review  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  government  as  left  by  the  Spaniards  is 
indispensable.  In  1893  the  Spanish  government,  under  pres- 
sure from  the  natives,  made  an  effort  at  reform,  and  by  the 
Maura  Law  reorganized  the  government  of  the  Philippines,  in- 
troducing a  small  element  of  representation  and  local  autonomy. 
Still,  even  after  this  measure,  the  main  characteristic  of  Span- 
ish rule  was  centralization.  The  three  aspects  under  which 
we  may  view  the  Philippine  government  after  1893  are  cen- 
tralization, representation,  and  the  power  of  the  Church. 

The  governor-general  of  the  Philippine  Islands  was  the 
sun  from  which  radiated  all  the  energy  of  the  administra- 
tion, or,  to  use  another  simile,  as  his  activity  was  not  of  a 
very  life-giving  kind,  it  was  his  hand  alone  that  could  turn  the 
wheels  that  set  the  whole  mechanism  of  colonial  government 
in  motion.  The  central  councils  that  assisted  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration— the   Board  of  Authorities  and  the  Council  of 
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Administration — were  merely  advisory  and  consultative  bodies, 
lacking  the  power  of  making  laws  or  even  ordinances.  Al- 
though their  advice  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  sought  and  the 
management  of  administrative  details  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
heads  of  the  departments,  still,  whenever  any  important  or 
crucial  question  arose,  the  decision  reverted  to  the  source  of 
power — the  governor,  who  was  always  alert  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  other  prescriptive  authorities. 

Provincial  government,  too,  emanated  from  the  governor- 
general.  There  were  in  the  Philippine  Islands  about  seventy- 
five  provinces  and  commandancies,  varying  in  area  and  popula- 
tion from  the  province  of  Corregidor,  with  i6  square  miles 
and  575  inhabitants,  to  the  district  of  Surigao,  with  7,265  square 
miles,  and  the  provinces  of  Cebu  and  Manila,  with  over  500,000 
inhabitants  each.  The  provinces  were  either  civil  or  military, 
the  latter  under  the  command  of  a  military  officer  and  the 
former  under  a  civil  governor  who  must  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  administrative  experience  before  being  appointed 
to  this  position.  The  civil  provinces  were  confined  to  the  island 
of  Luzon.  The  other  islands  were  divided  into  military  dis- 
tricts. Each  province  has  a  provincial  council  consisting  of 
nine  members.  But  this  council  has  merely  advisory  and  cler- 
ical duties  to  perform,  while  the  provincial  governor  is  the 
real  power.  He  in  turn  is  merely  a  representative  of  the  gov- 
ernor-general, upon  whose  orders  he  is  entirely  dependent  in 
all  important  matters. 

The  same  element  of  centralization  characterizes  local  gov- 
ernment. The  local  unit  is  the  pueblo,  an  area  comprising  sev- 
eral villages  with  a  head  town  in  which  there  are  situated  the 
church,  the  monastery,  the  town  hall,  and  sometimes  a  school. 
The  tribunal  or  town  council  is  elective,  and  is  composed  of  a 
captain  and  three  lieutenants.  The  governor-general  is  ex 
officio  a  member  of  every  tribunal  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
As  such  he  may  at  any  time  interfere  by  his  representatives  in 
the  management  of  the  town  affairs.  Moreover,  the  governor 
of  the  province  in  which  the  town  is  situated  may  suspend  any 
member  of  the  tribunal,  or  even  the  whole  council,  if  their 
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action  seems  to  him  to  be  contrary  to  the  common  welfare.  Nor 
is  this  the  sum  of  control  exercised  from  above.  The  entire 
financial  administration  of  the  towns  is  strictly  supervised  by 
the  provincial  council.  All  town  moneys  must  be  paid  into 
the  treasury  of  the  province,  and  are  paid  out  thence  upon 
proper  warrants  being  issued,  all  the  accounts  being  audited 
by  the  council.  Any  expenditure  of  over  $400  necessitates 
the  previous  consent  of  the  provincial  governor.  All  this 
shows  how  effectively  the  authority  of  the  governor-general 
permeates  all  the  branches  of  administration  from  the  central 
government  down  to  the  smallest  concerns  of  a  local  com- 
munity. 

Q)ming  now  to  the  element  of  representation,  we  find  that, 
although  the  germ  has  been  planted,  it  is  still  so  weak  and  in- 
effectual as  not  materially  to  modify  the  essentially  centralized 
nature  of  the  Philippine  government.  The  basis  of  represen- 
tation is  the  municipal  electorate  (the  principalia) .  The  elec- 
tors in  the  pueblo  comprise  the  present  and  former  municipal 
office-holders,  and  inhabitants  paying  an  annual  land  tax  of  at 
least  fifty  dollars.  This  mixed  office  and  property  qualification 
excludes  perhaps  most  of  the  educated  Filipinos,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  learned  professions  and  have  not  acquired  large 
holdings  of  landed  property.  These  voters  elect  twelve  dele- 
gates, who  form  an  electoral  college  for  the  appointpient  of 
the  municipal  tribunal  and  the  heads  of  the  hundred  (cabesas 
de  barangay).  The  latter  office  is  the  oldest  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  When  the  Spanish  conquered  the  Philippines  it  was 
a  position  of  natural  leadership  by  hereditary  succession — ^a 
clan  chieftainship.  The  Spanish  authorities  retained  the  office 
but  divested  it  of  all  its  power  and  turned  it  into  an  instru- 
ment for  the  collection  of  taxes.  The  cabesas  de  barangay 
were  made  responsible  for  the  payment  of  taxes  within  their 
hundred.  As  in  the  case  of  the  consulares  imder  the  later 
Roman  Empire,  prominent  men  were  forced  to  take  this  office 
and  were  usually  impoverished  in  consequence.  This  personal 
responsibility  for  taxes  was  removed  by  the  Maura  Law;  it 
had  been  a  fitting  part  of  a  system  that  discouraged  thrift  and 
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prosperity  by  singling  out  the  progressive  and  well-to-do  men 
as  special  prey  for  official  rapacity  and  crushing  taxation. 

In  the  provincial  governments  there  is  also  a  vestige  of  rep- 
resentative government.  Four  of  the  nine  members  of  the 
provincial  council  are  elected  by  the  municipal  captains  of  the 
province.  These  four  members  must,  however,  reside  in  the 
provincial  capital  in  order  to  be  able  to  attend  upon  the  gov- 
ernor at  all  times.  In  the  central  council  of  administration 
there  are  also  six  elective  members,  chosen  by  the  provincial 
councils  (juntas),  three  from  the  island  of  Luzon  and  three 
from  the  Visayan  gjoup. 

From  all  this  it  is  evident  that  representation  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  under  the  Spanish  government  was  limited  in 
its  basis  and  unimportant  in  results.  The  initial  qualification 
was  too  exclusive  to  make  representation  effective.  The  higher 
councils,  merely  advisory  in  character,  were  elective  only  as 
to  a  minority  of  their  members,  the  majority  sitting  by  virtue 
of  their  office.  Finally,  the  municipal  tribunals  were  so  re- 
stricted in  their  functions,  so  closely  supervised  by  superior 
authority,  that  the  representative  element  in  them  was  fet- 
tered and  impotent. 

The  church  organization  in  the  Philippine  Islands  drew  its 
great  power,  not  from  its  direct  official  connection  with  the 
government  but  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  vast,  organized 
community— compact,  thoroughly  conversant  with  local  con- 
ditions, and  acting  under  a  solidarity  of  common  interests. 
Still,  the  influence  of  the  church  was  also  given  formal  recog- 
nition in  the  following  manner :  The  village  priest  was  a  con- 
sulting member  of  the  municipal  tribunal.  Although  he  lacked 
the  right  to  vote,  his  influence  was  often  paramount,  as  in  many 
cases  he  was  the  only  person  in  the  pueblo  who  could  speak  the 
Spanish  language,  and  therefore  mediated  between  the  au- 
thorities and  the  inhabitants.  Each  provincial  council  had  two 
ecclesiastical  members,  while  in  the  central  council  of  admin- 
istration the  Archbishop  of  Manila  and  the  "fathers  superior" 
of  the  religious  orders  were  influential  leaders. 

We  have  already  drawn  a  comparison  from  the  later  Roman 
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Empire  in  the  case  of  local  officials.  But  also  in  its  general 
character  the  Philippine  government  strikingly  resembled  the 
elaborate  taxing-machine  constructed  by  Diocletian.  Even 
after  the  attempted  reforms  of  1893,  ^^^^  expenditures  of  the 
central  government  were  essentially  unproductive.  Thus  the 
budget  for  1894  to  1895,  containing  estimated  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  $13,280,000,  assigns  only  $628,000,  or  about  five 
per  cent.,  to  public  works  and  institutions;  while  all  the  bal- 
ance is  swallowed  up  by  salaries,  pensions,  and  military  and 
administrative  expenditures.  While  an  elaborate  system  of 
education  was  legally  provided  for,  it  was  everywhere  neg- 
lected, and  the  most  meager  pittances  were  paid  to  the  teachers 
actually  employed.  Practically  no  public  works  exist.  The 
roads  are  impassable  for  a  large  part  of  the  year.  Under  a 
Spanish  law,  the  natives  were  permitted  to  work  off  their  per- 
sonal taxes  on  the  public  highways.  Making  use  of  this  pro- 
vision the  officials  constantly  made  a  practise  of  collecting  the 
taxes  and  then  reporting  that  they  had  been  commuted  for  work 
done  on  the  roads.  They  themselves  retained  the  money  be- 
longing to  the  government,  and  the  work  was  never  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  the  over-centralization  of  the  Philippine  government 
that  has  led  to  all  the  evils  that  have  finally  resulted  in  the 
downfall  of  Spanish  control.  It  was  this  predominance  of 
central  authority  that  gave  the  village  friars  their  great  power 
— so  much  abused  and  leading  to  such  bitterness  against  the 
orders  as  a  whole.  Feeling  themselves  members  of  the  power- 
ful central  organization — irresponsible  and  almost  omnipotent 
— the  administrative  agents  and  the  friars  totally  disregarded 
the  needs  of  local  life  and  the  dearest  susceptibilities  of  the 
I>eople  whom  they  governed.  They  treated  them  as  absolute 
inferiors,  discouraged  their  efforts  to  raise  themselves  to  a 
higher  condition  by  education,  and  often  even  closed  the  way 
provided  by  the  State  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage. 

When  we  turn  now  to  the  demands  made  by  the  Filipinos — 
to  the  position  they  assume  in  their  resistance  to  foreign  in- 
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terference — we  find  that  their  main  attacks  are  directed  against 
over-centralization,  against  predominance  of  religious  orders, 
and  against  assumed  racial  superiority.  The  racial  problem 
is  especially  important,  and  has  not  been  given  its  due  place  in 
discussions  of  the  question.  The  Spaniards  destroyed  all  social 
rank  among  the  Filipinos,  reducing  them  to  a  democratic  level 
of  uniform  subjection.  The  Separatist  movement  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  a  popular  one,  emanating  from  the  masses  of 
the  people — not,  as  was  the  case  in  the  South  American  colonies, 
headed  by  Creoles  and  mestizos.  Racial  antipathies  are  there- 
fore fully  as  strong  as  political  considerations  at  the  present 
juncture.  While  the  Filipinos  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
develop  a  national  existence  like  the  Japanese,  they  still  have 
a  strong  feeling  of  cohesion  and  of  antipathy  to  the  white 
races,  of  whom  the  Spaniards  are  the  only  specimens  with 
whom  they  have  come  into  intimate  contact.  The  assumed 
superiority  of  the  white  races  the  educated  Filipinos  subject  to 
a  searching  criticism. 

In  general,  the  Filipinos  are  ambitious  for  a  good  education, 
and  give  evidence  of  marked  intellectual  ability.  Although 
their  opportunities  so  far  have  been  in  every  way  restricted, 
they  have  nevertheless  given  proof  of  great  intellectual  power 
as  writers,  artists,  and  lawyers.  We  need  only  call  attention 
to  Don  Juan  Luna,  the  famous  painter,  signally  honored  by  the 
Spanish  Senate ;  to  Dr.  Rizal  and  Don  Antonio  Luna,  the  bril- 
liant authors;  and  to  Don  Cayetano  Arellano,  the  universally 
respected  chief  justice.  Filipino  writers  and  jurists  have,  on 
their  visits  to  Europe,  critically  investigated  European  morals 
and  manners  at  home,  and  have  discovered  and  set  forth  in 
their  satirical  novels  that  the  many  failings  and  vices  which 
European  critics  attribute  to  the  racial  inferiority  of  the  Fili- 
pinos are  encountered  in  even  worse  form  in  the  old  civilized 
countries  themselves.  To  be  looked  down  upon  by  every  in- 
dividual who  boasts  a  white  skin — to  be  treated  as  anthropoids, 
the  favorite  designation  employed  for  them  by  Spanish  papers 
— is  therefore  naturally  unendurable  to  the  educated  Filipinos. 
The  obdurate  resistance  to  the  Americans  is  due  very  largely 
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to  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  fear  to  be  treated  indiscriminately 
as  "niggers"  by  their  new  sovereigns. 

The  ideal  of  ultimate  independence,  of  a  prosperous  and 
honored  national  life  like  that  of  Japan,  is  therefore  active  in 
all  Filipinos  who  have  political  knowledge  and  impulses;  and 
they  will  not  cease  appealing  to  the  honor  of  the  United  States 
to  aid  them  in  realizing  this  ambition.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever, recognize  that  a  transitional  period  is  necessary — ^that 
there  must  be  some  training  in  self-government;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  ideas  brought  forward  by  their  repre- 
sentatives with  respect  to  governmental  machinery.  The 
sources  from  which  we  may  learn  their  ideas  on  matters  of  gov- 
ernment are  the  constitution  of  the  "Philippine  Republic"  of 
1899;  a  scheme  of  government  drawn  up  Serior  Paterno  and 
proposed  to  Spain  in  June,  1898;  a  constitution  drawn  up  by 
certain  eminent  Filipino  citizens  at  the  request  of  the  first 
American  Commission ;  and  the  seven  propositions  submitted  to 
Gen.  MacArthur  by  the  convention  of  Manila  on  June  21,  1900. 
The  demands  formulated  in  these  documents  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows :  Absolute  separation  of  Church  and  State ; 
expulsion  of  the  friars  and  filling  of  the  benefices  by  secular 
clergy;  decentralization  of  government  and  local  autonomy; 
effective  representation,  based  on  a  liberal  property  and  edu- 
cational qualification ;  responsibility  of  the  ministry  to  the  legis- 
lature, after  the  manner  of  the  English  Cabinet ;  and  the  safe- 
guarding of  individual  rights  by  constitutional  law. 

In  all  these  documents,  the  bill  of  rights  takes  a  very  promi- 
nent part — a  commentary  on  the  sad  history  of  the  Filipinos 
and  an  indication  that  their  main  desire  is  to  prevent  arbitrary 
interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  For  the  same 
reason  they  demand  the  establishment  of  civil  governments  in 
the  place  of  military  authority. 

The  question  of  Church  and  State  is  the  most  vexed,  com- 
plex, and  intricate  among  all  the  problems  that  confront  the 
Commission.  The  seventh  resolution  of  the  convention  of 
June  21  demands  expulsion  of  the  friars,  and  it  is  reported  that 
all  the  delegates  of  the  convention  vociferously  acclaimed  this 
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condition,  shouting  "Expel!  Expel!"  The  provision  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  which  ordains  that  benefices  are  not  to  be  held 
by  the  regular  clergy  has  never  been  enforced  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  ecclesiastical  law  thus  sanctions  what  the  Fili- 
pinos demand,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  only  assurance  of  the 
future  tranquillity  and  prosperity  of  the  church  would  be  found 
in  organizing  a  native  secular  clergy.  The  question  of  church 
property  is  also  exceedingly  perplexing;  but,  were  it  once 
clearly  determined  that  secular  clergy  alone  were  to  be  given 
benefices  and  that  the  officials  of  the  church  were  in  no  manner 
to  interfere  with  the  administration  of  the  State,  the  solution 
of  the  property  question  would  become  much  easier. 

In  matters  of  governmental  organization  there  are  two  ques- 
tions that  especially  demand  the  thought  of  the  Commission. 
The  first  is  the  question  of  decentralization — how  far  the  local 
autonomy  of  towns  and  provinces  is  to  be  strengthened,  and 
how  far  the  power  of  supervision  by  the  central  authorities  is 
to  be  retained.  Many  among  the  Filipino  leaders  favor  the 
formation  of  a  federal  government,  with  the  individual  prov- 
inces organized  after  the  manner  of  an  American  State  for 
the  complete  management  of  local  affairs  independently  of  the 
central  government.  The  latter  they  would  confine  to  matters 
of  general  interest  for  the  whole  archipelago,  such  as  tariff  leg- 
islation, postal  service,  and  national  defense.  The  other  question 
is  that  of  ministerial  responsibility.  The  Filipino  constitu- 
tions and  drafts  uniformly  provide  that  the  members  of  the 
governor's  council  shall  hold  seats  in  the  national  assembly, 
that  they  shall  be  responsible  to  the  latter,  and  that  no  act  of 
the  governor  is  to  be  valid  unless  countersigned  by  a  respon- 
sible minister.  The  fact  that  they  all  make  this  demand  gives 
evidence  of  marked  political  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  for- 
eign institutions.  If  the  representation  of  the  Filipinos  is  to 
be  effective,  they  argue,  the  executive  must  be  responsible  to 
the  representative  assembly;  if  he  is  responsible  solely  to  the 
home  government  at  Washington,  the  representative  body  will 
in  fact  only  be  advisory  and  will  have  no  real  power  in  im- 
portant affairs.  Ministerial  responsibility,  therefore,  means 
self-government  to  them. 
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The  first  Philippine  Commission  in  its  report  opposes  both  the 
ideas  of  federal  government  and  of  Cabinet  responsibility.  It 
argues  that  historic  growth  in  the  Philippine  Islands  can  ema- 
nate only  from  the  central  government ;  the  Philippine  Islands 
are  not  analogous  to  the  American  States  after  the  Revo- 
lution ;  and  therefore  the  erection  of  autonomous  State  govern- 
ments would  be  an  entirely  artificial  creation.  They  are  also 
opposed  to  ministerial  responsibility,  and  would  substitute 
therefor  the  responsibility  of  the  executive  to  the  home  gov- 
ernment ;  they  argue  somewhat  sophistically  that  in  being  rep- 
resented in  the  American  Congress  by  a  delegate  the  Filipinos 
would  be  safeguarded  sufficiently  against  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. This  matter  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  dry  terms 
of  political  science  in  which  it  must  be  discussed  would  indi- 
cate. In  fact,  the  whole  question  whether  the  Filipinos  are  to 
be  given  complete  and  effective  autonomy  or  whether  they  are 
to  be  kept  at  least  for  a  time  in  leading-strings  depends  on  this 
issue.  If  they  are  to  be  given  representation  without  respon- 
sible government,  they  will  be  in  the  position  of  an  English 
crown  colony  like  British  Guiana,  in  which  the  representative 
institutions  are  merely  advisory  and  consultative.  The  British 
self-governing  colonics  where  representation  is  an  effectual 
political  force  all  Have  ministerial  responsibility. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  positive  recommendations 
of  the  first  Philippine  Commission  are  too  indefinite  and  gen- 
eral to  admit  of  being  utilized  as  sufficient  bases  of  action.  The 
work  of  framing  concrete  measures  of  government  has  been 
left  to  the  second  Commission.  The  report  suggests  that  the 
Philippine  Islands  be  organized  as  a  Territory  of  the  first  class, 
with  a  governor,  executive  officers,  and  an  upper  house  ap- 
pointed by  the  home  government,  and  having  a  representative 
assembly  with  general  legislative  powers  but  with  no  authority 
to,  call  the  executive  officers  to  account.  The  islands  are  to  be 
divided  into  counties  and  towns;  these  districts  are  to  be  al- 
lowed autonomy  in  local  affairs  but  are  to  be  guided  and  su- 
pervised as  long  as  may  prove  necessary  by  the  central  authori- 
ties.   It  |s  here  especially  that  the  recommendations  lack  detail 
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and  will  have  to  be  worked  out  with  great  care,  as  the  experi- 
ment of  self-government  will  have  its  crucial  point  in  the 
management  of  local  affairs. 

The  Commission  repudiates  the  idea  of  a  protectorate  over 
the  Philippine  Islands  on  the  ground  that,  unlike  the  Malay 
peninsula,  where  Sir  Andrew  Clark  made  his  successful  ex- 
periment, the  Philippines  have  no  tribal  organization — no 
hereditary  rulers  over  whom  residents  and  diplomatic  agents 
could  exert  influence  and  thus  govern  the  country.  But  the 
Commission,  adopting  a  hint  from  the  Indian  government,  rec- 
ommends the  appointment  of  a  resident  commissioner  for  every 
250,000  inhabitants.  This  commissionership  is  evidently  mod- 
eled on  the  district  ofiicership  in  British  India.  The  Indian 
district  officer,  who  controls  an  area  of  about  five  thousand 
square  miles,  is  the  personification  of  government  and  Provi- 
dence within  that  region.  On  his  circuits  through  the  district 
he  settles  all  matters,  from  private  disputes  and  criminal  ap- 
peals to  the  collection  of  taxes  and  the  safeguarding  of  the  most 
important  interests  of  government.  The  district  commissioner 
recommended  for  the  Philippine  Islands  seems  to  be  a  mean 
between  this  district  officer  and  the  resident  in  a  protectorate 
and  to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  both.  He  is  to  rep- 
resent the  central  government  in  his  district,  to  supervise  the 
workings  of  the  county  and  municipal  authorities,  to  give  them 
aid  and  advice  and  to  check  their  action  whenever  it  seems  ill- 
considered  or  unwise.  It  is  to  be  provided  that  advice  when 
thus  given  must  be  followed  by  the  local  authorities.  In  this 
way  it  is  hoped  that  local  autonomy  may  gradually  be  strength- 
ened as  the  people  and  their  natural  leaders  gain  experience 
in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  civil  service,  the  Commission 
expresses  its  belief  that  but  few  officials  will  be  needed,  most 
of  the  detailed  work  of  administration  being  left  in  the  hands 
of  natives.  The  native  officials  are  to  be  selected  by  strict  com- 
petitive examinations.  In  a  curious  lapse  from  its  sense  of 
humor  (if  Commissions  in  general  may  be  credited  with. this 
faculty),  the  Commission  says:  "The  primary  demand  will  be 
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for  honesty  and  integrity;  then  for  intelligence,  capacity,  and 
technical  aptitude  or  skill  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  office  to 
be  filled."  A  task,  indeed,  to  arrange  competitive  examinations 
on  this  plan!  The  American  officials  are  to  be  liberally  paid 
and  appointed  by  the  President;  whenever  feasible,  employees 
are  to  be  transferred  from  the  home  service  without  special 
examination. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  above  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  civil  service  leave  the  whole  difficulty  unsolved.  In 
the  first  place,  civil  service  refonners  will  be  reluctant  to  allow 
the  President  an  unlimited  discretion  in  the  appointment  of  all 
the  high  officials  upon  whom  the  success  of  our  government 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  depends.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
satisfactory  plan  has  as  yet  been  suggested  for  their  selection. 
The  higher  officials  of  the  British  Indian  administration  are 
practically  all  graduates  of  the  English  universities,  who  have 
passed  a  special  examination  before  being  admitted  to  the 
service.  Before  this  system  was  adopted,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  prospective  Indian  officials  were  given  a  spe- 
cial education  in  training-colleges.  The  establishment  of  a 
training-college  for  colonial  service  managed  on  the  same  lines 
as  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  has  been  suggested, 
as  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  devise  a  system  of  examina- 
tions that  will  be  a  sufficient  test  of  character  and  ability  for 
positions  of  such  difficulty  and  importance. 

The  condition  of  the  civil  law  in  the  Philippine  Islands  also 
invites  careful  attention.  All  the  writers  on  the  subject  agree 
that  the  Spanish  colonial  law,  an  agglomeration  of  inconsistent 
and  incongruous  systems  and  decrees,  is  so  intricate  and  con- 
tradictory as  almost  to  be  useless ;  that  litigation  in  consequence 
is  full  of  delays  and  pitfalls ;  and  that,  in  general,  the  civil  law 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  almost  in  the  condition  of  that  of 
China.  In  this  matter,  the  government  will  fortunately  be  able 
to  make  use  of  the  talent  which  the  Filipinos  themselves  have 
manifested  for  jurisprudence.  Any  radical  change  in  the  cus- 
tomary laws  must  be  avoided;  but  from  out  of  the  chaos,  by 
gradual  codification,  it  will  be  possible  to  evolve  a  simpler  and 
more  just  and  definite  system  of  legal  rules. 
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I  have  not  touched  upon  the  serious  problem  of  the  Sul- 
tanate of  Sulu  in  the  southern  part  of  the  islands,  nor  upon  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  the  many  semi-savage  tribes  in  the 
interior  regions  of  Luzon  and  on  such  islands  as  Palawan  and 
Mindoro.  The  area  within  which  institutions  such  as  those 
discussed  in  this  article  can  be  successfully  established  is  com- 
paratively limited.  A  large  part  of  the  islands  must  remain 
under  military  tutelage,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Sulu  Sultanate 
more  than  a  guarded  and  tactful  protectorate  will  hardly  be  pos- 
sible. It  is  indeed  the  irony  of  history  that  the  Sultan  of  Sulu 
should  be  our  good  friend,  while  our  soldiers  are  fighting  the 
people  whose  political  ideals  are  almost  identical  with  our  own. 
However,  should  we  feel  called  upon  to  enforce  the  provision 
in  our  Constitution  forbidding  slavery  in  any  territory  under 
our  jurisdiction,  the  Sultan's  friendship  would  be  turned  into 
fierce  and  destructive  hostility. 

The  difficulties  of  the  American  government  will  be  far  from 
ended  when  peace  has  been  restored  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
The  nation  will  then  be  on  trial  before  the  world  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  give  to  a  subject  population  a  govern- 
ment conformable  to  our  own  political  ideals,  and  certainly  it 
will  take  the  greatest  talents  the  nation  can  muster  to  solve 
the  many  intricate  questions  presented  by  the  abnormal  historic 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Paul  S.  Reinsch. 

University  of  Wisconsin. 
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THE  United  States  has  almost  as  much  interest  in  the  result 
of  the  war  in  South  Africa  as  Great  Britain  herself — 
from  a  purely  commercial  standpoint.  The  saying  that  has  been 
so  popular  since  the  Spanish- American  war  that  "commerce  fol- 
lows the  flag"  means  not  only  the  American  but  the  British 
flag,  for  it  is  a  notable  fact  that,  in  many  of  the  British  colonies 
as  well  as  the  mother  country,  American  exporters  have  been^ 
very  successful  whenever  they  have  tried  to  find  a  market  for 
their  goods.  And  not  a  few  instances  are  on  record  in  Wash- 
ington where  American  merchants  and  manufacturers  have  se- 
cured more  of  the  business  of  a  certain  section  under  the  Eng- 
lish flag  than  the  English  themselves. 

In  spite  of  the  ol)stacles  to  development  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  through  the  policy 
of  Kruger  and  his  adherents,  these  countries  have  offered  a 
limited  market  for  mining  and  other  machinery  made  in  the 
United  States;  and  many  of  the  most  extensive  operations  in 
ihe  gold  and  diamond  fields  have  been  planned  by  American 
engineers. 

The  African  territory  that  will  be  thrown  open  to  American 
exporters  under  the  new  regime  can  only  be  realized  by  giving 
some  statistics  as  to  its  population,  resources,  and  area.  Cape 
Colony  itself  contains  277,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
in  round  numbers  of  2,000,000 ;  Natal  represents  20,500  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  543,000;  the  Orange  Free  State, 
48,300  square  miles,  with  250,000  population ;  and  the  Trans- 
vaal 119,000  square  miles,  with  1,000,000  population.  In  addi- 
tion are  Basutoland  and  Bechuanaland,  containing  223,500 
square  miles,  and  the  vast  territory  represented  by  the  British 
South  African  Company  of  600,000  square  miles.  The  latter 
are  practically  undeveloped  and  inhabited  almost  entirely  by 
blacks,  although  the  South  African  Company  has  begim  min- 
ing operations  and  has  constructed   1,100  miles  of  railroad. 
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In  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Trans- 
vaal  there  are  but  4.000  miles  of  railroad,  to  serve  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  4,000,000  people  and  an  area  of  465,000  square 
miles.  Of  the  United  States,  Texas  most  nearly  approaches 
Cape  Colony  in  territory  and  population,  containing  266,000 
square  miles  and  about  3,000,000  people.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  Texas  is  deficient  in  transportation  facilities,  yet  to-day 
10,000  miles  are  being  operated  in  that  State  alone — more  than 
twice  the  mileage  in  the  countries  mentioned ;  and  this  calcula- 
tion omits  the  undeveloped  country,  as  it  might  be  termed,  rep- 
resented in  the  British  South  African  Company's  possessions, 
Basutoland,  and  Bechuanaland — comprising  in  all  800,000 
square  miles  additional. 

Although  the  mining  industry  is  but  partly  developed  in  the 
Transvaal,  the  annual  output  is  fully  $150,000,000  in  gold 
alone,  while  its  coal  mines  are  now  yielding  2,000,000  tons  year- 
ly. It  is  importing  goods  to  the  value  of  $70,000,000  annually ; 
yet  it  contains  but  1,000  miles  of  railroad — scarcely  more  than 
our  own  Territorv  of  Oklahoma.  While  the  Boers  have  do- 
voted  themselves  extensively  to  stock-raising,  all  of  what 
might  be  called  British  Africa  produces  a  large  quantity  of 
grain,  and  other  staples  raised  in  the  south  temperate  zone,  in 
addition  to  its  mineral  resources.  In  the  Transvaal  the  last 
report  showed  12,245  farms,  of  which  3,628  were  government 
possessions.  These  "farms"  range  as  high  as  15,000  acres 
each.  In  the  Orange  Free  State  250,000  acres  have  been 
cultivated,  although  it  is  admitted  that  this  is  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  fertile  area  of  this  country. 

Ample  proof  of  the  encouragement  given  to  American  com- 
merce through  British  colonial  administration  is  shown  in  the 
value  of  our  exports  to  the  several  colonies  controlled  by  Great 
Britain  and  other  European  Powers.  At  present  Spain, 
France,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  Turkey  are  interested  in 
African  territory  as  well  as  Great  Britain.  The  total  value  of 
American  exports  to  the  Continent  during  the  ten  months  end- 
ing April,  1900,  was  $15,858,000,  an  increase  in  two  years 
of  $868,000.    Of  this  sum,  $13,168,000  worth  of  goods  went 
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to  British  Africa,  an  increase  of  $3,000,000  within  the  two 
years  mentioned.  Our  exports  to  the  French  possessions  for 
the  same  period  were  $504,000,  a  decrease  in  two  years  of 
$120,000;  to  the  Portuguese  possessions,  $642,000,  a  decrease 
of  $2,056,000.  Egypt,  in  which  British  influence  is  powerful, 
purchased  $1,031,000  worth  of  American  goods  during  the 
ten  months  under  consideration,  while  two  years  previously  the 
total  sum  was  but  $436,000. 

Turning  to  Australia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  we  find 
that  the  American  exports  to  British  Australasia  increased  from 
$12,394,000  to  $22,826,000,  a  gain  of  nearly  100  per  cent.  In 
the  German  colonies  our  exports  decreased  from  $24,000  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  ending  April,  1899,  to  $9,000  for  the  same 
period  in  1899  and  1900.  An  increase  in  French  possessions  is 
shown  of  $18,000  in  two  years  out  of  a  total  of  $276,000.  The 
Philippines  and  Sandwich  Islands,  which  practically  belong  to 
the  United  States,  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  as  the 
value  of  the  increased  exports  to  them  would  naturally  be  very 
large.  The  shipments  to  the  British  East  Indies  for  the  ten 
months  ending  April,  1900,  amounted  to  $3,987,000,  compared 
with  $926,000  to  the  Dutch  and  $100,000  to  the  French.  The 
exports  to  Hongkong  under  the  British  flag  have  increased 
from  $5,187,000  to  $6,792,000.  Next  to  Cuba,  which  is  now 
under  the  American  flag,  the  British  West  Indies  are  by  far 
the  best  customers  of  American  producers,  our  exports  aggre- 
gating $7,518,000  during  the  period  under  consideration,  com- 
pared with  $6,549,000  two  years  ago.  We  sent  nearly  as  much 
to  the  British  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  as  to  Dan- 
ish, Dutch,  and  French  possessions,  also  Hayti,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  San  Domingo  combined.  Our  British  North  American 
exports  amounted  to  $78,097,000,  an  increase  of  nearly  $12,- 
000,000  in  two  years. 

These  statistics  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  more  in- 
telligent conception  of  what  further  English  control  in  Africa 
means  to  this  country.  The  exports  include  corn,  wheat,  flour, 
railroad  material,  clothing,  material  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
lines,  sewing  machines,  leather  goods,  foot-wear,  oils,  canned 
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goods  and  salted  meats,  lard,  tobacco  and  its  products,  furni- 
ture, and  even  molasses. 

One  of  the  great  demands  that  American  manufacturers  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  fill  is  for  railway  material.  The  war 
has  taught  Her  Majesty's  government  a  lesson  by  bitter  ex- 
perience, which  it  will  not  soon  forget.  The  necessity  of  a 
railway  system  that  will  be  broad  enough  to  reach  every 
strategic  point  is  imperative  aside  from  commercial  demands. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  prompt  transportation  of 
troops  and  military  equipment  to  various  points  of  what  is 
really  a  great  empire.  It  is  also  a  probability  of  the  near  fu- 
ture that  the  Cape  to  Cairo  Railroad — one  of  the  favorite 
schemes  of  Cecil  Rhodes — will  be  pushed  ta  completion.  The 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  this  system  are  by  no  means  insur- 
mountable, and  it  is  calculated  that  it  can  be  built  at  far  less 
expense  than  the  Siberian,  which  is  now  approaching  comple- 
tion and  which  is  largely  laid  with  rails  made  in  the  United 
States.  This  line,  running  as  it  would  north  and  south 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  will  give  Great  Britain  the 
supremacy  of  the  Dark  Continent,  with  its  northern  terminus 
in  Egypt  under  the  British  flag  and  its  southern  in  Cape  Colony 
under  the  same  control.  From  a  diplomatic  and  military  point 
of  view,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  accomplishments  of 
the  century,  to  say  nothing  of  its  prominence  as  an  engineering 
feat.  Based  on  the  ordinary  requirements  of  a  population  such 
as  could  utilize  transportation  facilities,  5,000  to  10,000  miles 
of  line  should  be  constructed  in  Cape  Colony,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  made. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that,  although  the  mining  opera- 
tions in  South  Africa  have  been  conducted  on  a  very  large 
scale,  the  work  will  be  pushed  on  much  broader  lines  now  that 
England  controls  the  situation;  and  under  a  liberal  and 
progressive  administration,  such  as  may  be  expected  from 
the  British  government,  many  new  companies  will  be  formed 
and  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  further  ex- 
ploitation of  the  gold  and  diamond  fields.     This  will,  of  course, 
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require  a  large  amount  of  additional  machinery  and  the  em- 
ployment of  skilled  mining  engineers.  Reports  from  Great 
Britain  are  to  the  effect  that  encouragement  will  be  given  to 
all  who  desire  to  settle  in  South  Africa  and  to  engage  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  by  the  donation  of  farm  sites  and  other 
lands,  and  that  British  soldiers  who  desire  to  become  citizens 
of  the  new  colonies  will  be  given  all  the  assistance  possible. 
Probably  a  portion  of  the  Boer  population  may  migrate,  al- 
though it  is  doubtful  if  the  exodus  assumes  the  proportions 
that  have  been  predicted ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  vacant 
space  will  rapidly  be  filled  and  that  the  naturally  abundant  re- 
sources will  attract  settlers  not  only  from  Great  Britain  but 
from  other  portions  of  the  world.  All  this  means  a  great 
demand  for  such  American  manufactures  as  farming  ma- 
chinery, vehicles,  wearing  apparel,  hardware,  and  a  thousand 
other  articles.  The  settlement  of  the  country  means  an  in- 
crease in  population  of  the  cities,  with  a  proportionate  ex- 
pansion in  local  business  that  should  be  attended  by  the  pros- 
perity consequent  upon  the  settlement  of  so  rich  a  territory. 

As  already  noted,  the  United  States  now  enjoys  a  fair  export 
trade  with  Cape  Colony  and  some  of  fhe  other  sections  of 
Africa.  Two  steamship  lines  are  in  regular  service  from  New 
York,  while  nearly  all  the  passenger  companies  operating  fleets 
between  New  York,  Liverpool,  and  London  have  close  con- 
nections with  the  Castle  and  other  lines  sailing  direct  for  South 
Africa,  by  which  tickets  can  be  sold  in  New  York  City  for  a 
single  or  round  trip  to  Capetown.  With  the  development  of 
the- American  merchant  marine  there  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
one  or  more  lines  may  also  be  established  to  Capetown  and 
other  South  African  ports  from  the  United  States,  which  will 
be  operated  under  the  American  flag,  as  the  volume  of  export 
trade  offering  will  assume  such  proportions  that  undoubtedly 
full  cargoes  can  be  obtained  on  this  side,  with  the  prospect  of 
a  fair  amount  of  the  African  products  at  present  so  largely 
used  in  the  United  States  for  return  cargoes. 

At  first  glance  the  description  of  the  situation  may  seem  to 
be  overdrawn,  but,  based  upon  the  success  of  American  ex- 
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porters  in  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  it  is  a  question  if 
the  possibilities  of  trade  in  South  Africa  have  not  been  under- 
estimated rather  than  overestimated.  To-day  rails  from 
America  are  being  laid  down  on  government  and  other  rail- 
roads in  Australia,  India,  Canada,  and  even  in  England  itself, 
a  recent  consignment  being  sent  from  Sparrow's  Point  for  use 
in  the  heart,  of  Lx)ndon.  American  coal  is  being  shipped  to 
British  naval  stations  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  globe,  while 
at  present  the  question  of  furnishing  it  to  several  English  com- 
panies is  actually  under  consideration.  American  electrical 
machinery  is  going  into  a  number  of  the  British  colonies  as 
well  as  to  the  mother  country.  American  bridge-builders  have 
erected  structures  in  British  Africa  and  Asia,  and  are  planning 
additional  ones  to  be  used  by  railway  companies  and  other 
corporations. 

With  such  a  population  as  South  Africa  contains,  and  with 
such  a  country  as  will  be  developed  by  the  extension  of  Eng- 
lish control,  it  can  safely  be  asserted  that  a  market  will  be 
opened  to  the  manufacturers  of  the  United  States  that  is  almost 
limitless. 

Day  Allen  Willey. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
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ANY  form  of  money,  to  be  effective  in  promoting  industry 
and  productiveness  (the  purpose  of  money)  in  such 
countries  as  India,  China,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Mexico, 
Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  and  even  in  our  Southern  States,  must  have 
an  intrinsic  value  equal  to  its  current  value ;  it  must  be  money 
that  the  laboring  class  can  hide  away  or  hoard  without  any 
risk  of  loss  by  depreciation.  These  peoples  have  not  yet 
reached  the  credit  stage  of  industrial  civilization ;  they  are  dis- 
trustful of  paper  money  and  will  not  take  it  if  they  can  get 
metallic  money.  Their  first  savings  are  generally  taken  from 
the  currency  and  hidden  away,  not  put  in  bank.  This  natural 
disposition  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  thwarted,  for 
every  such  hoard  is  a  stimulus  to  individual  industry.  The  con- 
sciousness of  his  hoard  makes  a  man  more  industrious  whether 
he  is  working  for  himself  or  for  a  master;  his  interest  has 
become  identified  with  the  support  and  conservation  of  order 
and  peaceable  government. 

The  famine  in  British  India  to-day  is,  as  was  that  of  1897, 
a  direct  consequence  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1893, 
whereby  a  factitious  current  value  was  given  to  the  rupee. 
The  laboring  millions  of  India,  the  ryotSj  who  are  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil,  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  all  their 
savings  into  silver  bangles  or  other  silver  ornaments,  and  it 
was  upon  these  small  hoards  that  they  depended  to  enable 
them  to  bridge  a  season  of  short  crops  or  of  famine.  The  ef- 
fect of  demonetization  upon  these  hoards  was  first  to  rob  them 
of  a  portion  of  their  marketable  value  and  thereafter  to  de- 
prive them,  and  all  the  uncoined  silver  in  British  India,  of 
that  suj)eriority  in  stability  and  exchangeability  over  all  other 
commodities  which  is  always  possessed  by  the  metal  that  con- 
stitutes the  currency  and  is  the  monetary  standard  of  a  people. 
The  effect  of  demonetization  was,  in  short,  to  thwart  and  dis- 
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courage  the  wholesome  practise  of  saving,  and  to  impress'thc 
ryot  with  hopelessness. 

An  article  in  The  Nation  (New  York)  of  May  3d,  entitled 
"  The  Famine  in  India,"  by  Professor  Washburn  Hopkins,  of 
Yale,  who  is  presumably  an  authority,  scornfully  repudiates 
the  idea  that  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  government  to  force  a 
gold  standard  upon  that  country  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  famine,  and  urges  that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 
at  present  is  the  best  and  speediest  means  of  relieving  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  famine.  1  should  be  sorry  to  say  any  word 
that  would  tend  in  the  slightest  degree  to  lessen  the  efforts 
of  our  people  to  help  these  unfortunates ;  but  if  false  monetary 
ruling  is  the  cause  of  the  famine,  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  it  cannot 
be  inappropriate  nor  premature  to  state  the  fact  now,  so  that 
the  proper  remedy  may  be  found  and  applied.  Certain  it  is 
that  charity  is  not  that  remedy.  Professor  Hopkins  is  in- 
clined to  hold  the  Hindu  ryot  responsible  for  famine  conditions, 
because  under  native  rule  "  centuries  of  oppression  had  left 
him  helpless  and  improvident."  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what 
of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  British  administration 
that  have  since  intervened?  Had  not  the  more  intelligent 
and  less  oppressive  rule  in  some  degree  changed  the  ryofs  na- 
ture and  habits  for  the  better  ?  The  evidences  are  that  it  had ; 
with  the  result  that,  prior  to  1893,  when  the  government 
changed  its  monetary  policy,  British  India  as  a  whole  was 
gradually  outgrowing  famine  conditions.  There  had  been  no 
general  famine  in  India  between  the  years  1875  and  1897, 
while  throughout  this  period  the  country  had  been  very  pros- 
perous. 

Sir  Alexander  McKenzie,  for  some  years  governor  of  Ben- 
gal and  for  thirty-six  years  in  the  India  Civil  Service,  has 
testified  (Blue  Book  C — 9222)  that  the  famine  of  1897  was 
"  every  bit  as  severe  as  that  of  1875."  This  he  states  from 
personal  knowledge  and  observation.  He  also  says,  "  I  was 
greatly  struck  last  year  [1897]  by  the  improved  strength  of  the 
cultivators  in  meeting  distress ;"  a  strength,  be  it  noted,  which 
had  been  growing  during  twenty  years  of  prosperity,  but 
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which  under  the  changed  conditions  is  gradually  failing,  as  is 
shown  by  the  ryot's  reduced  ability  to  meet  the  present  famine, 
the  severity  of  which  is  increased  by  that  very  inability. 

This  view  is  sustained  also  by  the  latest  trade-tables  of  Brit- 
ish India,  published  in  1900  (Blue  Book  Cd — 26),  which  show 
that  while  there  had  been  a  remarkably  uniform  increase  of  im- 
ports, averaging  6  per  cent,  per  annum  for  twenty  years  prior 
to  1893-4,  the  increase  reported  for  the  subsequent  four  years 
(or  since  closure)  is  less  than  i  per  cent,  per  annum.  These 
tables  also  show  that  there  was  an  increase  of  57  per  cent,  in 
the  exports  for  the  fourteen  years  immediately  preceding  1893- 
4,  and  an  increase  of  only  8  per  cent,  for  the  subsequent  five 
years.  This  shrinkage  in  imports  and  exports  is  conclusive 
evidence  of  a  shrinkage  in  the  productive  power  of  the  people, 
a  natural  sequence  of  which  shrinkage  is  reduced  financial  and 
therefore  reduced  physical  power  to  resist  famine. 

If  we  will  examine  the  testimony  taken  before  a  "  committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Indian  currency,"  we  shall  find 
that  the  weight  of  this  testimony  is  in  favor  of  reoj)ening  the 
mints.  I  select  Blue  Book  C — 9222,  as  the  testimony  printed 
in  this  volume  was  all  taken  between  November  4,  1898,  and 
March  17,  1899,  ^"^^y  six  years  after  the  closing  of  the  mints. 
I  speak  of  **  weight  of  testimony  "  because,  of  the  twenty-five 
witnesses  examined,  fourteen  were  against  closure,  two  were 
neutral,  and  nine  were  for  closure;  of  these  nine,  four  were 
connected  either  with  the  administrative  or  with  the  civil 
service  of  India.  But,  in  the  relation  of  the  witnesses  to  the 
subject  and  in  the  character  of  the  testimony  given,  the  pre- 
ponderance against  closure  is,  in  my  judgment,  very  much 
greater.  One  has  lo  read  the  testimony  in  order  to  appreciate 
it  fully.  The  arguments  of  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  and  of  Robert  Barclay,  in  favor  of  open  mints,  are 
unanswerable.  Robert  Barclay,  as  president  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  appeared  before  the  committee  in  sup- 
port of  a  resolution  against  closure  which  maintained  that  "  it 
is  neither  possible  nor  expedient  to  establish  a  gold  standard 
with  a  gold  currency  in  India;"  an  absolutely  correct  state- 
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ment,  though  the  present  government  of  India  appears  to  be 
of  opinion  that  it  can  accomplish  the  feat. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  this  testimony  is  that  the  very 
class  that  was  to  be  benefited  by  the  fixity  of  exchange  which 
it  was  presumed  would  result  from  closure  was  opposed  to 
closure.     In  a  letter  dated  March  3,  1898,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  London,  by  the  government 
of  India,  and  published  in  Blue  Book  C — 844,  the  statement 
is  made  that  "  stability  of  exchange  was  the  main  object  of 
the  policy  adopted  in  1893;"  yet  of  the  class  referred  to— 
merchants  and  bankers — twelve  of  the  fourteen  examined  were 
opposed  to  closure.      Sir  John  Lubbock  said:  "The  incon- 
venience  of  a  fluctuating  exchange  has  been  considerably  exag- 
gerated ;     .      .      .     the  internal  trade  of  a  country  is  of  much 
more  importance  than  the  external.'*       Donald  Graham,  of 
Glasgow,  Indian  merchant,  said:     "Too  much  stress  is  laid 
on  the  difficulties  of  the  government,  and  too  little  thought 
given  to  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the  people.     .     .     .     India 
needs  a  free,  large,  cheap,  and  abundant  currency."    Sir  Rdb- 
ert  Giffen,  of  the  London  Board  of  Trade,  said :    "The  difficulty 
of  the  Indian  government  in  adjusting  its  budget  was  the 
serious  matter."     Henry  Bois,  chairman  of  the  Ceylon  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  said,  "Fixity  of  exchange  is  not  an  essential 
factor."    These  are  a  few  specimens,  taken  almost  at  random, 
of  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  witnesses  received  the  gov- 
ernment's assertion  that  a  stable  exchange  was  what  it  had 
chiefly  in  view  in  its  change  of  monetary  policy.       The  fact 
is  that  opposition  to  closure  was  the  attitude  taken  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  men  connected  with  the  trade,  commerce,  bank- 
ing, and  industrial  development  of  India. 

A  little  study  of  these  Blue  Books  must  convince  any  one 
that,  in  closing  the  mints,  the  India  government  was  not  con- 
sulting the  interests  of  the  merchants,  the  bankers,  or  the  pro- 
ducers of  India.  Nor  does  the  ostensible  motive,  "stability 
of  exchange,"  seem  to  have  been  even  a  secondary  con- 
sideration with  that  government;  indeed,  we  have  the  testi- 
mony  of  one   who   was   instrumental   in   procuring   closure 
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and  who  still  favors  it  that  "the  real  motive  cause  was 
the  great  embarrassment  of  the  financial  department  of  the 
Indian  government."  There  had  been  a  deficit  in  the  revenue, 
and  "the  Finance  Minister  did  not  see  his  way  to  any 
mode  of  filling  that  deficit  by  the  imposition  of  taxes." 
(The  Right  Hon.  Leonard  Courtney,  M.  P. — Blue  Book  C — 
9222.)  The  question  of  revenue  runs  all  through  the  testi- 
mony given,  and  there  is  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  that  no 
increase  of  taxes  can  be  borne  by  the  people.  Earl  Northbrook 
declared  that  "to  increase  taxation  would  be  unwise  and 
dangerous"  to  the  maintenance  of  British  rule  in  India. 
There  had  been  practically  no  deficit  in  revenue  in  the 
twenty  years  preceding  1892,  and  the  deficit  in  March, 
1893,  was  only  Rx.  2,398,000  (Rx.=io  rupees),  or  about 
£1,500,000.  But,  to  an  Indian  Administrator,  any  deficit 
is  a  grave  matter;  it  affects  his  status  in  the  official  service  of 
the  British  Empire.  Famine  can  be  easily  explained  in  a  way 
that  will  save  him  from  blame — "drought  and  short  crops,"  or 
"the  helplessness  and  improvidence  of  the  cultivators,"  will 
suffice  to  satisfy  the  home  government  and  people;  but  let  a 
question  arise  as  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debt  due 
by  India  to  England,  and  the  Administrator  will  at  once  find 
himself  in  serious  trouble. 

If,  then,  we  will  keep  in  mind  the  paramount  importance  of 
a  good  budget,  together  with  the  responsibility  thrown  upon 
the  Viceroy  and  his  Council  in  India  (cooj)erating  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  Lx^ndon)  to  produce  such  a 
budget,  and  if  in  addition  to  these  facts  we  will  allow  for  a 
lack,  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen,  of  knowledge  of  certain 
economic  principles,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  understand 
why,  in  the  matter  of  closure,  the  Indian  government  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  business  interests  and  best  business  judgment 
of  the  country.  As  a  specimen  of  the  economic  ignorance  re- 
ferred to,  I  quote  again  from  Blue  Book  C — 844,  which  is  a 
correspondence  between  the  Council  Board  in  India  and  Lord 
George  Hamilton,  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  London: 
"Our  experience  since  1893  has  put  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
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main  principles  upon  which  the  legislation  of  that  year  was 
based — a  principle  which  was  challenged  at  the  time — namely, 
that  a  contraction  in  the  volume  of  our  silver  currency,  with 
reference  to  the  demands  of  trade,  has  the  direct  effect  of  rais- 
ing its  exchangeable  value  in  relation  to  gold,*'  Now,  who 
was  it  that  "challenged"  this  economic  principle?  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know,  for  certainly  no  one  who  has  given  any 
thought  to  the  subject  has  ever  questioned  it.  Whatever  the 
currency  may  be,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  paper,  if  the  volume 
is  restricted  below  the  needs  and  all  substitutes  barred  from 
entering,  the  value  must  rise,  not  only  **in  relation  to  gold," 
but  to  all  other  commodities.  As  a  matter  of  course,  these 
gentlemen  understood  that  if  the  rupee  had  been  made  redeem- 
able in  gold  at  the  rate  fixed  (is.  4d.)  it  would  maintain  that 
value  in  the  circulation ;  for  thev  had  before  them  the  concrete 
example  of  silver  so  circulating  in  England  and  in  the  United 
States.  But  their  plan  to  force  up  the  value  of  the  rupee  was 
not  by  redeeming  it  in  gold  but  by  contracting  the  volume  of  the 
currency,  and  the  success  of  this  plan  was  what  amazed  them 
and  led  them  to  believe  that  they  had  discovered  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  economics. 

There  was  no  ground  for  their  astonishment;  by  this  same 
process  the  rupee  can  be  carried  up  to  two  shillings  if  desired — 
but  at  what  a  cost  I  The  people  must  have  a  common  medium 
of  exchange,  whatever  its  price,  or  go  back  to  barter  and  bar- 
barism ;  and  they  must  have  a  supply  of  this  medium  sufficient 
to  meet  every  need  at  every  point  where  production  is  possible, 
or  their  trading  will  decline  and  with  it  their  productive  power. 
As  well  might  the  government  issue  a  mandate  substituting 
forked  sticks  for  steel  plows  as  to  deprive  India  of  a  ''free, 
large,  cheap,  and  abundant  currency;"  for  the  former  course 
would  be  no  more  certain  than  the  latter  to  reduce  the  pro- 
ductive ability  of  the  cultivators.  Yet  to  deprive  India  of 
such  a  currency  is  what  the  Indian  government,  in  its  igno- 
rance of  economic  principles,  has  done;  and  that  revenue 
which  it  was  acknowledged  could  not  be  increased  by  additional 
taxation  has  been  increased  by  a  sort  of  thumb-screw  process. 
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which  in  its  operation  diminishes  the  ability  of  the  ryot  to  pay 
these  taxes. 

To  increase  the  revenue  by  giving  a  false  current  value  to 
the  rupee  may  seem  to  the  gentlemen  who  meet  in  council  at 
Government  House,  Calcutta,  an  unimportant  proceeding,  but 
to  the  millions  of  poor  cultivators  it  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
In  adopting  their  monetary  rulings,  these  gentlemen  do  not  look 
below  the  commercial  and  banking  level  for  indications  of  what 
is  needed ;  if  they  would,  they  might  discover  that  the  cultivator 
is  prompted  to  industry  in  his  small  way  by  precisely  the  same 
incentive  that  prompts  the  merchant  or  banker  to  activity — 
a  desire  to  better  his  worldly  condition.  They  might  also  dis- 
cover that,  in  the  interdependent  relation  of  merchant,  banker, 
and  cultivator,  the  last  is  the  most  important  factor;  that  he 
is,  in  fact,  the  tap-root  of  India's  industrial  growth. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  framing  a  monetary  system  for 
India  the  needs  of  the  cultivator  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
fully  as  the  needs  of  the  merchant  or  the  banker.  And  properly 
to  appreciate  these  needs  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  mer- 
chants and  bankers  are  in  the  credit  stage  of  industrial 
progress,  whereas  the  cultivators  have  not  yet  reached  that 
stage.  The  merchants  and  bankers  may  use  gold  money  and 
paper  money,  but  the  cultivators  cannot  use  either,  because  gold 
is  too  costly  a  metal  to  circulate  and  subserve  the  purpose  of 
money  among  a  people  so  poor,  and  whose  trade  transactions, 
though  innumerable  and  large  in  the  aggregate,  are  individu- 
ally small ;  and  because  paper  is  credit-money.  With  the  culti- 
vator, credit  has  not  yet  become  a  factor  in  trade;  he  must 
have  an  equivalent  in  hand  for  value  parted  with;  he  has  no 
banks,  for  banks  only  come  into  existence  when  confidence 
and  the  disposition  to  give  credit  permeate  a  community.  It 
is  only  a  little  over  two  hundred  years  since  banks  became  a 
part  of  the  industrial  mechanism  in  England.  In  India  there 
are,  however,  numerous  money  lenders,  or  usurers,  who  live 
and  thrive  through  the  necessities  of  the  cultivators  by  mak- 
ing advances  to  them  upon  the  security  of  their  crops  or  of 
their  silver  hoardings. 
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If  these  conditions  are  carefully  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  currency  of  the  cultivator  should  be  metallic,  and  that 
the  coin  that  constitutes  this  currency  should  have  a  marketable 
value  as  bullion  exactly  equal  to  its  current  value  as  money. 
With  the  mints  always  open  to  coin  for  individual  account, 
this  is  what  the  currency  would  be;  for  then  the  coins  could 
pass  at  no  other  than  their  bullion  value.  This  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  rupee  currency  prior  to  1893;  it  was  then  true 
money :  it  is  now  fiat  money. 

Prior  to  1893  the  rupee  served  the  cultivator  as  a  measure  of 
weight  as  well  as  of  value;  it  was  the  tola  (180  grs.)  that 
went  into  one  scale  when  his  ornaments  went  into  the  other, 
in  order  that  he  might  ascertain  their  market  value  when  he 
had  occasion  to  pledge  or  sell  them.  That  these  ornaments 
were  always  worth  their  weight  in  rupees  he  knew  perfectly,  in 
spite  of  his  ignorance  of  finance ;  to  him  it  must  have  seemed, 
indeed,  like  a  law  of  nature,  for  until  after  1893  he  had  known 
no  time  when  this  rule  did  not  hold  good.  Nor  could  it  be 
otherwise  so  long  as  the  mints  were  open  and  free  to  coin  for 
him ;  consequently,  he  put  all  his  little  savings  into  silver  orna- 
ments, since  by  this  means  he  could  not  only  please  the 
feminine  members  of  his  family  with  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment but  could  at  the  same  time  provide  against  the  contin- 
gency of  a  short  crop.  This  manner  of  hoarding  silver  was 
so  general  and  has  been  so  long  practised  in  India  that  it  may 
be  called  a  hereditary  habit,  and  no  better  provision  against 
want  could  have  been  adopted  by  a  people  living  always  so 
near  to  the  starvation  line. 

Professor  Hopkins  blames  the  usurer  for  the  helplessness  of 
the  **peasant  farmer;"  he  says  "his  grain  goes  chiefly  not  to 
pay  the  land  tax,  but  to  buy  a  mortgage  and  keep  the  usurer 
quiet.  For  the  expenses  of  a  wedding  or  a  funeral  he  will 
cheerfully  double  this  same  mortgage.  And  he  pays  180  per  cent 
to  300  per  cent,  interest,  not  on  the  sum  loaned  but  on  this 
sum  with  a  cipher  added,  which  the  usurer  knows  how  to  tuck 
on  and  the  peasant  is  too  ignorant  to  discover."  It  happens, 
nevertheless,  that  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  could  not  have  de- 
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vised  a  better  method  of  protection  against  the  wiles  of  the 
usurer  than  that  adopted  by  the  cultivator  in  hoarding  silver. 
Instinctively  he  had  seized  upon  the  one  commodity  for  sav- 
ing which  gave  him  the  upper  hand  in  his  trading.  Knowing 
as  he  did  that  the  ornaments  pledged  for  his  borrowings  were, 
weight  for  weight,  the  equal  in  value  of  the  rupees  paid  to 
him  by  the  usurer,  a  computation  of  the  amount  of  interest  due 
was  not  beyond  his  capacity. 

Tt  was  not  until  the  simple  financial  methods  of  the  cultivator 
were  demolished  by  the  action  of  his  British  ruler  that  he  be- 
came a  helpless  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  the  native  usurer.  By 
demonetization  his  indebtedness  to  the  usurer  was  increased  in 
the  proportion  of  the  fiat  value  added  to  the  rupee,  and  his  taxes 
were  similarly  increased.  By  demonetization  the  value  of  his 
silver  ornaments  had  been  depreciated  in  the  same  ratio  that 
his  debts  and  his  taxes  had  been  increased;  but  a  still  more 
serious  consequence  to  him  was  that  these  silver  ornaments 
no  longer  served  him  as  effectively  as  before  the  mints  were 
closed.  Having  lost  through  demonetization  the  function  of 
money,  these  ornaments  were  no  more  available  to  the  culti- 
vator in  effecting  his  exchanges  than  would  be  an  equal  amount, 
in  value,  of  any  one  of  the  base  metals.  With  open  mints  the 
ornaments  had  been  to  him  equivalent  to  money  in  hand.  With 
open  mints  the  uncoined  silver,  which  is  so  generally  diffused 
among  the  people  of  India,  became  actual  money  wherever  and 
whenever  it  was  used  to  effect  an  exchange. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Indian  government  considers  that  only 
the  silver  that  is  coined  is  money;  but  this  is  not  the  view 
held  by  bankers,  nor  docs  it  accord  with  their  practise.  No  one 
will  question  for  a  moment  that  the  uncoined  gold  in  the  Bank 
of  England,  which  is  held  for  the  redemption  of  notes  in  cir- 
culation, is  as  truly  money  as  is  the  coined  gold  similarly  held. 
It  is  the  service  performed  by  the  silver  or  by  the  gold,  and 
not  the  coining,  that  constitutes  it  money.  All  that  coining 
docs  is  to  verify  the  quantity  and  quality  of  metal  in  the  pieces 
and  to  fix  a  unit  coin,  or  common  denominator,  for  convenience 
in  computations. 
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It  is  useless  to  talk  of  giving  India  a  gold  currency,  for  it 
cannot  be  done;  a  metal  so  costly  cannot  circulate  in  that 
country,  and  therefore  cannot  be  brought  within  the  reach  of 
the  cultivators,  as  it  must  be  if  it  is  to  subserve  their  monetary 
needs.  Of  all  commodities,  silver  is  the  one  most  eminently 
fitted  for  this  service.  Silver  was  the  money  of  India  long 
before  the  Englishman  had  made  his  appearance  there;  it  had 
come  into  general  use,  not  by  the  wisdom  of  legislators  but  by 
a  process  of  natural  selection;  and  if  the  Indian  government 
would  cease  its  arbitrary  interference  with  this  natural  order, 
silver  would  again  assume  its  functions  as  the  currency  and 
standard  of  value  for  the  people  of  India.  The  ideas  of  money 
entertained  by  the  Indian  government  are  those  that  were  com- 
monly held  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  money 
with  it  is  not  simply  a  commodity  that  j)erforms  a  certain 
public  service,  but  something  that  can  only  perform  its  func- 
tions when  it  has  the  sanction  of  the  sovereign.  These  er- 
roneous views  were  thoroughly  exploded  as  early  as  1810  by 
a  committee  of  Parliament  in  a  report  commonly  known  as 
"The  Bullion  Report."  That  committee  conclusively  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  money  should  derive  its  value  and  pur- 
chasing power  from  the  metal  composing  it,  and  that  a  govern- 
ment's duty  is  to  free  this  metal  from  all  artificial  restrictions, 
in  order  that  the  coin  in  circulation  may  truly  represent  the 
commercial  value  of  the  metal.  It  took  Lombard  Street  ten 
years  to  comprehend  and  accept  these  principles;  how  long 
will  it  take  tlie  official  mind  of  British  India  to  reach  the  same 
conclusion  ? 

In  1893  there  was  an  almost  universal  appreliension  that  the 
silver  mines  of  the  United  States  would  flood  the  world  with 
silver  and  reduce  the  price  to  an  indefinitely  low  figure.  In  that 
year  the  long  agitation  of  the  silver  question  in  the  United 
States  had  culminated  in  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  silver- 
purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  in  November  of 
that  year  the  measure  was  adopted.  Anticipating  this  action, 
the  government  of  India,  in  great  alarm,  closed  its  mints  in 
June  of  the  same  year.       It  would  be  from  the  purpose  of 
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this  article  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  causes  of  the 
disparity  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver ;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  well  to  state  incidentally  that,  at  the  very  time  of 
these  occurrences,  the  owners  of  the  mines  that  caused  the 
alarm  were  agreeing  that  the  low  price  of  silver  made  it  ad- 
visable for  them  to  shut  down  their  mines — a  course  which  they 
then  adopted  and  to  which  they  have  since  adhered.  I  under- 
stand that  the  silver  now  produced  in  the  United  States  comes 
altogether  from  lead  and  copper  mining,  silver  being  a  co-prod- 
uct with  these  metals.  It  is  also  a  co-product  with  gold, 
though  to  a  much  more  limited  extent;  so  that,  practically, 
silver  mining  as  such  has  ceased  to  be  an  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

The  change  in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  that  had 
taken  place  between  1873  and  1893  was  fairly  expressed  by 
the  rupee.  At  the  beginning  of  this  period  ten  rupees  were 
equal  to  £1  sterling,  whereas  at  its  close  it  required  sixteen  and 
a  half  rupees  to  buy  a  gold  sovereign.  In  other  words,  the 
value  of  the  rupee  had  fallen  from  2s.  to  is.  2j4d. ;  but  this, 
be  it  remembered,  applied  only  to  its  relation  to  gold,  for  with 
reference  to  other  commodities  the  value  of  silver  had  changed 
but  little.  When  the  rupee  was  employed  to  pay  gold  debts, 
the  divergence  appeared  as  stated,  but  its  purchasing  power 
was  not  diminished  when  it  was  used  to  procure  the  products 
of  the  farm  or  of  any  of  the  industries.  As  the  taxes  are  pay- 
able in  silver  and  as  the  indebtedness  of  India  to  Great  Britain 
is  payable  in  gold,  the  Indian  revenue  was  necessarily  aflfectcd 
unfavorably  by  this  divergence  in  the  value  of  the  two  metals. 
During  the  twenty  years  that  the  rupee  had  been  declining  in 
value,  there  had  been  now  a  deficit  and  now  a  surplus,  ending 
in  March,  1893,  with  a  net  deficit  of  Rx.  2,398,000.  If  the  de- 
cline in  the  revenue  had  been  relatively  the  same  as  the  decline 
in  the  value  of  the  rupee,  in  which  coin  the  taxes  were  paid, 
the  deficit  would  have  exceeded  Rx.  40,000,000,  but  the  deficit 
was  not  in  that  proportion,  mainly  for  three  reasons :  first,  be- 
cause, though  the  rupee  had  declined  in  reference  to  gold,  its 
purchasing  power  had  diminished  but  little ;  secondly,  because, 
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as  the  indebtedness  of  one  nation  to  another  is  paid  chiefly  in 
general  merchandise  and  not  in  the  money  metal,  which  is 
used  to  settle  balances  only,  the  debts  of  India  to  Great  Britain 
were  paid  mainly  in  merchandise;  thirdly,  because  production 
had  steadily  increased. 

The  metal  that  is  the  monetary  standard  of  a  people  should 
be  at  all  times  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  circulation  to  meet 
every  possible  demand;  it  should  be  within  the  easy  reach  of 
every  one,  the  laborer  as  well  as  the  banker.  This  principle  is 
fundamental  and  applies  to  all  peoples,  whether  in  the  credit 
stage  of  industrialism  or  not,  because  even  in  the  credit  stage 
there  is  always  a  substratum  that  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage. 
This  principle  of  money  applies,  however,  much  more  em- 
phatically to  communities  that  have  not  entered  the  credit  stage 
than  to  those  that  have,  because  in  the  credit  stage  there  is 
higher  intelligence  and  a  greater  ability  to  neutralize  any 
arbitrary  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  people  through  mistakes 
in  legislation.  In  support  of  this  statement  I  will  use  the  cur- 
rency panic  in  the  United  States  in  August,  1893,  to  illustrate 
how  an  arbitrary  restriction  of  the  currency  was  met  by  a 
people  in  the  credit  stage,  in  contrast  with  the  effect  of  a  similar 
restriction  (closure)  upon  the  people  of  India.  The  panic  of 
August,  1893,  was  caused  by  legislative  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  issue  of  credit-money.  Our  government  had  ap- 
propriated to  itself  the  exclusive  right  to  issue  paper  money; 
I  say  "exclusive,"  for,  notwithstanding  that  the  national  banks 
issue  notes,  these  notes  are  so  completely  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  to  be  practically  government  money.  The  currency 
had  consequently  little  or  no  elasticity,  and  the  hoarding  of 
notes  by  individuals  who  had  become  alarmed  over  the  silver 
agitation  brought  on  the  panic.  Then  it  was  that  our  people 
showed  their  ability  to  overcome  the  stringency  in  spite  of 
arbitrary  rulings.  Individuals  and  corporations  all  over  the 
land  began  immediately  to  issue  paper  money  on  their  own 
account,  though  each  issue,  and  every  reissue  as  well,  was  sub- 
ject to  a  tax  of  ten  per  cent.  The  tax  on  these  issues  has  never 
been  collected ;  yet  the  Act  stands,  a  blot  upon  the  statute-books 
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and  a  discredit  to  every  Congress  that  has  sat  since  its  passage, 
March  3,  1865. 

To  be  effective  in  promoting  industry  and  productiveness, 
the  currency  of  a  people  must,  in  response  to  the  varying  de- 
mand for  money,  have  the  quality  of  expanding  in  volume  in 
seasons  of  active  trade  and  of  contracting  when  trade  is  dull. 
This  is  an  essential  qualification,  whether  the  money  is  ex- 
clusively metallic,  as  in  the  case  of  a  community  that  has  not 
entered  the  credit  stage,  or  is  of  metal  and  paper,  as  in  the  case 
of  one  that  has.  A  community  in  the  latter  stage,  however, 
because  of  its  larger  and  more  complex  trade,  needs  a  much 
more  elastic  currency  than  the  former,  and  such  a  currency  is 
only  obtainable  through  the  issue  of  credit-money.  Indeed, 
without  credit-money  the  trade  of  the  world  never  could  have 
reached  its  present  magnitude,  for  the  mere  labor  of  handling 
the  precious  metals  would  long  ago  have  checked  its  growth; 
these  metals,  besides,  would  have  been  quite  insufficient  in 
quantity. 

The  absolute  need  of  elasticity  in  a  currency  has  long  been 
accepted  as  an  economic  principle,  and  so  far  as  I  know  it  is 
a  principle  that  has  never  been  questioned ;  yet  this  natural  law 
has  been  utterly  ignored  by  the  Indian  government.  Except  at 
the  commercial  centers,  where  paper  money  is  in  use,  the  cur- 
rency of  the  people  of  India  is  necessarily  metallic,  and  there- 
fore can  derive  elasticity  only  from  the  interchange  of  the 
coined  silver  in  circulation  or  from  the  inmmierable  small 
hoards  of  uncoined  silver  that  are  brought  into  monetary  serv- 
ice when  needed.  But  by  the  closing  of  the  mints  the  uncoined 
silver  was  deprived  of  its  monetary  function  and  could,  there- 
fore, no  longer  contribute  any  elasticity  to  the  currency.  In 
addition  to  this,  in  order  to  force  up  the  current  value  of  the 
rupee  so  as  to  increase  the  taxes  and  thereby  enlarge  the  reve- 
nue, the  volume  of  rupees  had  to  be  reduced  much  below  the 
minimum  of  the  people's  needs,  the  inevitable  result  being  a 
rigidly  inelastic  currency.  To  raise  the  current  value  of  the 
rupee  above  its  bullion  value  it  is  necessary  either  to  contract 
the  volume  of  rupees  in  circulation  or  to  redeem  them  in  gold 
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at  a  gold  valuation,  and  such  redemption  is,  I  understand,  the 
ultimate  aim  of  the  Indian  government.  But  even  this  course 
will  not  serve  the  needs  of  the  cultivators,  for  it  will  not  bring 
the  uncoined  silver  into  monetary  service.  The  rupee  will 
then  be  only  a  token,  not  real  money.  What  credit  does  for 
more  advanced  communities  the  uncoined  silver  does  for  the 
peasant  fanners  of  India ;  with  open  mints  and  coinage  for  in- 
dividual account,  the  uncoined  silver  would  impart  the  neces- 
sary elasticity  to  the  whole  volume  of  Indian  currency. 

The  effect  upon  India  of  restricting  the  supply  of  metallic 
money  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  effect  produced  in  the 
United  States  by  restricting  the  supply  of  credit-money.  In 
both  cases  the  productive  power  of  the  people  is  reduced;  but 
while  in  India  the  result  may  be  a  famine,  it  is  only  in  the 
case  of  panic  that  in  the  United  States  the  hardship  endured 
goes  beyond  an  enforced  economy  in  personal  expenditure.  A 
panic  is  the  struggle  among  commercial  men  to  maintain  their 
credit,  for  if  that  goes  down  their  business  and  their  future 
prospects  go  down  with  it.  With  the  cultivator  in  India  there 
is  no  panic,  for  he  has  no  credit,  and  his  margin  of  capital  above 
the  famine  line  is  so  narrow  that  it  may  easily  be  reduced  to 
nothing  by  a  false  governmental  ruling  that  he  is  incompetent 
to  overcome;  he  sunply  sinks  into  helplessness  and  hopeless- 
ness. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  silver  absorbed  by  Eastern  na- 
tions in  the  past  has  been  a  marvel  to  Western  financiers, 
but  here  is  the  explanation:  These  nations  in  their  industrial 
progress  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  economizing  their 
money  metal  by  the  use  of  credit.  Silver  is  the  only  metal 
that  can  serve  the  monetary  needs  of  India,  and  she  must  have 
it  in  superabundance  if  she  is  ever  to  rise  above  famine  condi- 
tions. No  more  unscientific  and  destructive  ruling  could  have 
been  adopted  than  the  imposition  of  a  gold  monetary  standard 
upon  the  people  of  India. 

William  Brough. 

New  York, 
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THE  tendency  toward  the  concentration  of  capital  employed 
in  modern  industry,  by  way  of  substituting  some  form 
of  combination  or  cooperation  for  the  competition  that  hitherto 
prevailed,  seems  peculiar  to  no  one  country.  We  observe  a 
tendency  in  that  direction  in  every  commercial  country  in  Eu- 
rope, especially  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  it  is  in  the  United  States  alone  that 
this  phase  of  commercial  evolution  has  assumed  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  political  problem,  and  has  become  associated  with 
evils  so  pronounced  that  they  must  be  mended  or  ended. 
Americans  cannot  understand  why  the  British  public,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  London  correspondence  in  their  daily  news- 
papers, views  with  indifference  the  frequent  formation  of  syndi- 
cates and  "combines"  that  aim  at  the  control  of  large  volumes 
of  industry.  The  following  remarks  bearing  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  Great  Britain  are  intended  to  supply  the  answer  to  this 
question,  and  to  illustrate  some  of  the  most  striking  differ- 
ences between  British  and  American  industrial  combinations 
of  the  "trust"  character. 

In  Great  Britain  the  tendency  toward  big  "combines"  seems 
to  be  but  the  natural  reaction  from  the  destructive  competition 
of  a  decade  ago  or  more.  The  cry  of  ruinous  competition  was 
frequently  heard,  and,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  competition  could  be  carried  to  the  point  of  ruin,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  wages  and  profits  sank  very  low.  Much 
of  this  ruinous  competition  came  from  America;  more  of  it 
came  from  Germany — both  countries  that,  while  erecting  high 
tariffs  to  exclude  English  goods,  were  not  at  all  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  England's  "open  door"  for  the  disposal  of  their 
products.  This  was  one  reason  why  rival  manufacturers 
thought  of  combining  their  interests;  another  reason  was  the 
frequent  and  severe  conflicts  that  used  to  take  place  between 
capital  and  labor.     To  meet  so  stern  and  complex  a  struggle 
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for  existence,  the  manufacturers  in  many  of  the  trades  were 
forced  to  take  counsel  together  and  reconsider  their  position. 
If  they  could  not  stop  competition,  they  could  at  least,  by  sub- 
stituting a  few  large  competitors  for  many  small  ones,  eliminate 
some  of  the  waste  and  increase  efficiency  of  production,  thus 
leaving  a  larger  margin  for  profit  after  complying  fully  with 
the  competitive  conditions.  A  good  many  masters'  combina- 
tions were  formed  in  this  manner.  The  textile  trade  was  one 
of  the  first  to  put  its  house  in  order,  and  several  amalgama- 
tions on  the  "trust"  principle  were  successfully  floated  and  still 
continue  to  exist. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  well-known  firm  of  J. 
P.  Coats  &  Co.,  of  Paisley,  Scotland,  a  combination  of  several 
leading  sewing-cotton  manufacturers  that  was  formed  in  1890, 
with  a  capital  of  over  $25,000,000.  The  English  Sewing  Cot- 
ton Company  was  formed  in  1897,  and  is  an  amalgamation  of 
fifteen  different  firms,  with  a  capital  of  $13,750,000.  The 
Calico  Printers'  Association  was  formed  the  same  year,  and 
comprises  sixty  large  firms  with  a  capital  of  $46,000,000.  The 
Bradford  Dyers*  Association  was  formed  in  December,  1898; 
it  embraces  twenty-two  large  firms,  with  a  capital  of  $22,500,- 
000,  and  is  estimated  to  control  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  trade. 
The  Fine  Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers'  Union  was  formed 
the  same  year,  and  covers  thirty-one  firms,  with  a  capital  of 
$30,000,000.  The  Wall  Papers',  United  Velvet  Cutters',  and 
British  Cotton  and  Wool  Dyers'  Associations  were  all  formed 
during  the  present  year,  on  the  same  model  as  the  others  and 
equipped  on  the  same  scale.  The  professed  object  of  all  the 
above  consolidations  has  been  to  improve  trade  without  doing 
any  injury  to  the  consumer,  and  just  in  proportion  as  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  kept  in  mind  have  the  undertakings  proved  suc- 
cessful. The  English  Sewing  Cotton  Company  has  paid  good 
dividends  to  its  shareholders  from  the  beginning.  The  Fine 
Cotton  Spinners  and  Doublers'  Association  has,  as  a  result  of 
its  last  year's  working,  paid  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent. — ^a 
tolerably  good  return.  Such  results  are  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  fate  of  the  Salt  Union,  whose  shareholders  have  never 
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got  any  return.  Here  was  a  bold  attempt  to  capture  a  whole 
industry  in  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  to  dictate  prices 
to  the  consumers  in  a  free-trade  country.  Its  shareholders 
tried  to  grab  ail  the  nuts,  and  so  they  got  none. 

Another  form  of  combination  was  contrived  which  included 
not  only  the  masters  but  the  workmen,  and  is  known  as  the 
Bimiingham  Smithsonian  Trades*  Combination  scheme,  from 
the  name  of  its  promoter,  Mr.  E.  J.  Smith,  and  the  fact  that 
it  originated  in  Birmingham  and  was  successfully  applied  to 
many  branches  of  the  hardware  industry  in  that  town.  This 
kind  of  combination  aims  at  securing  harmony  between  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and,  while  not  raising  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer to  any  great  extent,  yet  manages  to  maintain  them  at 
a  sufficiently  high  standard  adequately  to  remunerate  the  capi- 
tal and  labor  engaged  in  the  trade.  Although  the  scheme  is  an 
elaborate  one,  providing  penalties  for  manufacturers  who  un- 
dersell their  fellows  and  in  other  irritating  ways  restricting 
their  independence,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  anything 
more  than  a  qualified  success.  In  the  bedstead  industry,  which 
it  chiefly  dominates,  the  profits  do  not  exceed  on  an  average 
seven  per  cent.,  and,  although  the  prices  to  the  public  are  sup- 
posed to  be  fixed  by  the  association,  yet  it  is  freely  asserted  that 
secret  rebates  on  tliese  prices  are  frequently  allowed  to  cus- 
tomers, one  or  two  prominent  manufacturers  having  recently 
withdrawn  from  the  association  because  they  could  not  secure 
orders  at  the  fixed  prices  owing  to  the  secret  competition  of 
the  "rebate."  Nor  has  the  expected  harmony  between  masters 
and  workmen  been  altogether  realized.  Coercion  is  said  to  be 
the  cornerstone  of  the  system ;  freedom  can  only  be  kept  from 
oozing  out  by  the  closest  vigilance,  and  there  is  constant  fric- 
tion between  the  naturally  opposing  interests.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  this  was  the  sort  of  combination  advocated  by 
the  late  Sir  George  Elliot,  a  leading  colliery  owner,  in  1893,  for 
the  control  of  the  coal-mining  industry.  Nothing,  however, 
came  of  the  project  at  the  time. 

The  class  of  large  concerns  known  as  "department  stores" 
has  within  recent  years  become  very  popular  in  Great  Britain, 
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and  has  been  subjected  to  some  adverse  criticism  as  tending  to 
drive  out  of  the  market  the  legitimate  traders  in  its  respective 
branches.  But,  although  this  charge  is  to  some  extent  true,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  the  result  of  monopoly.  Better  organiza- 
tion and  low  prices  are  the  secret  of  the  success  of  the  depart- 
ment stores,  and  the  public  at  large  does  not  complain  of  their 
expansion.  "Small  profits  and  quick  returns"  is  the  motto 
of  these  organizations,  and  the  expedient  of  providing  cus- 
tomers under  the  same  roof  with  every  article  they  require, 
from  fish-hooks  to  Seidlitz  powders,  seems  to  insure  a  turn- 
over large  enough  to  undersell  the  single-trade  man.  It  is 
only  a  case  of  survival  of  the  fittest. 

In  the  liquor  trade  it  is  a  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  is 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  big  brewers.  The  process  is  a 
simple  one.  Certain  brewing  firms  acquire  a  reputation  for 
the  excellence  of  their  products  and  thereby  become  wealthy. 
Then,  as  public-houses  come  into  the  market,  these  brewers  are 
able  to  outbid  the  small  publicans,  with  the  result  that  the  lat- 
ter sink  into  the  position  of  managers  on  salary,  under  the 
licensing  transfer  system,  and  the  trade  is  thus  coming  to  be 
monopolized  and  worked  on  a  more  uniform  plan.  The  prices 
to  the  consumer  are  not  raised,  though  restrictions  are  placed 
upon  the  quality  of  the  liquor  supplied.  Beyond  an  occasional 
sentimental  tear  at  the  wiping  out  of  the  independent  publican, 
little  dissatisfaction  is  felt  by  the  outside  public  at  this  phase 
of  the  drink  traffic,  though  the  whole  question  is  likely  soon  to 
be  the  object  of  radical  legislation. 

Besides  the  sj^stems  of  formal  combination  above  referred 
to,  there  exist  in  most  trades  local  and  national  associations  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  whose  object  is  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
mon understanding  as  regards  prices  and  to  discourage  ruinous 
competition.  A  "black-list"  is  kept  of  traders  found  selling 
under  the  fixed  price,  and  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  wholesale  houses  with  a  view  to  their  not  supplying  those 
retailers  who  are  guilty  of  such  practises.  The  law  of  libel  and 
the  law  of  conspiracy  are,  however,  wholesome  checks  to  any 
abuse  of  this  system,  and  its  influence  has  not  much  effect  upon 
the  general  balance  of  prices. 
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There  are  certain  departments  of  human  industry  that,  from 
their  very  nature,  must  in  all  countries  tend  to  develop  monop- 
olistic features.  To  this  class  belong  the  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, railways,  and  shipping.  The  telegraphs  have  long 
since  been  taken  over  by  the  British  government  and  are  oper- 
ated by  the  Post-office  Department  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  telephones  still  remain  the  property  of  one 
private  company,  which  pays  to  the  government  a  royalty  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  its  gross  receipts.  Its  charges  to  the  public 
vary  from  $40  to  $100  a  year,  the  rates  for  the  metropolis 
being  fixed  higher  than  elsewhere.  Lately,  owing  to  sharp 
Parliamentary  criticism,  and  the  threat  of  municipal  competi- 
tion held  out  by  the  government,  the  National  Telephone  Com- 
pany has  reduced  its  charges  in  the  provinces  to  $16  per  annum, 
or,  with  the  government  royalty  added,  $17.50.  The  com- 
pany's license  expires  in  191 1,  at  which  time  the  whole  tele- 
phone system  will  revert  to  the  government.  Last  year  the 
company  paid  a  dividend  of  six  per  cent,  upon  its  ordinary 
shares. 

As  regards  the  British  railway  monopoly,  the  important  pow- 
ers exercised  by  the  Board  of  Trade  over  the  railways  pre- 
vent any  such  discrimination  in  rates  as  is  said  to  have  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  ascendency  that  the  trusts  have 
gained  in  the  United  States.  Every  railway  company  is 
bound,  under  the  Traffic  Act  of  1888,  to  submit  a  list  of  its 
rates  on  all  classes  of  merchandise  to  the  Board,  which  may,  if 
it  think  fit,  draw  up  a  list  of  its  own  and  present  it  to  Parlia- 
ment for  adoption  in  a  bill.  The  competition  between  the 
various  railways  for  traffic  is,  in  the  main,  real  and  effective; 
but  when  the  competition  becomes  extreme  it  generally  results 
in  combination,  as  in  the  well-remembered  case  of  the  South 
Eastern  and  London,  Chatham  &  Dover  railways,  which,  two 
years  ago,  decided  to  bury  the  hatchet  and  to  work  for  their 
mutual  benefit — somewhat  to  the  alarm  of  a  too  confiding 
public. 

In  the  shipping  trade,  while  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
any  such  thing  as  ^  trust,  there  is  generally  a  friendly  arrange- 
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iiieiit  between  established  Jines  covering  the  same  routes  of 
traffic  not  unduly  to  compete  with  one  another.  New  com- 
petitors occasionally  make  their  appearance,  but  they  are  soon 
bought  off,  or  "squared'*  in  some  other  way,  so  as  not  to  in- 
terfere with  the  recognized  scale  of  freight  charges.  In 
addition  to  this  the  charge  is  freely  made  that  certain  well- 
known  British  steamship  lines,  which  enjoy  a  subsidy  from 
their  own  government,  are  in  the  habit  of  discriminating  in 
favor  of  the  foreigner  and  giving  him  an  undue  advantage, 
not  only  in  the  foreign  but  in  the  home  markets.  To  this  ex- 
tent their  methods  are  quite  in  keeping  with  those  of  the 
American  trusts,  which  sell  high  to  Americans,  and  sell  low 
to  the  foreigner  what  they  cannot  dispose  of  at  home. 

Many  other  examples  might  be  given  of  the  extent  to  which 
contrivances,  framed  with  the  object  of  restricting  the  natural 
flow  of  competition,  have  been  adopted  by  British  manufac- 
turers and  traders;  but  those  already  cited  are  sufficient  to 
show  the  kind  of  shape  that  the  movement  has  assumed  in 
Great  Britain.  When  the  protectionist  newspapers  assert  that 
free-trade  England  has  its  trusts  as  well  as  tariff-bound  Amer- 
ica, they  are  stating  what  is  the  truth,  but  they  are  not  stating 
the  whole  truth.  The  good  or  evil  of  a  trust  depends  greatly 
on  its  environment.  The  structure  of  the  institution  per  se  is 
not  calculated  to  convey  its  real  meaning  and  effect.  Broadly 
speaking,  the  chief  differences  between  British  and  American 
trusts  would  seem  to  be  that  the  former  are  avowedly  ag- 
gressive in  their  character  while  the  latter  owe  their  origin 
mainly  to  self-defense.  Or,  if  such  were  not  their  respective 
origins,  such  at  least  from  their  different  environments  must 
be  their  respective  policies.  No  British  trade  monopoly  can  af- 
ford to  raise  the  price  of  any  commodity  above  the  level  at 
which  the  same  commodity  can  be  imported  from  abroad. 
When  that  point  is  reached,  foreign  competition  comes  to  the 
rescue  and  the  normal  balance  is  restored.  Of  course,  if  a 
world-wide  monopoly  could  be  secured,  as  has  already  been 
done  in  oil  and  was  attempted  in  copper,  the  principle  would 
not  hold  good ;  and  the  fact  that  industrial  capitalism  is  becom- 
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ing  every  day  more  international  in  scope  is  one  that  may  have 
to  be  reckoned  with  at  some  future  time.*  But  so  long  as 
foreign  competition  is  possible  must  the  would-be  home  monop- 
olist be  held  in  check.  England's  commercial  system  is  regu- 
lated from  the  point  of  view  of  the  consumer.  At  present  he 
is  preparing  to  import  coal  from  America,  prices  having 
reached  the  foreign-cgmpetition  level. 

The  formation  of  trusts  has,  therefore,  no  terrors  for  the 
British  consumer.  To  be  sure,  he  regards  it  as  an  interesting 
phase  of  cooperative  development,  and  accordingly  takes  note 
of  its  results ;  but  he  does  not  appeal  to  his  Parliament  to  stop 
it.  He  makes  no  complaint,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
shoe  does  not  pinch.  A  general  election  is  likely  to  take  place 
very  shortly,  and  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the  trust 
question  will  not  find  a  place  in  the  election  address  of  any  of 
the  candidates. 

There  is,  however,  another  person  besides  the  consumer 
whose  interests  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  viz,,  the  small  manu- 
facturer or  trader  who  has  been  displaced.  How  fares  it  with 
him?  He  bows  to  his  fate  with  philosophic  calm,  and  either 
becomes  a  comfortable  subordinate  in  the  business  in  which  he 
formerly  held  a  twopenny-halfpenny  independence,  or,  if  he  is 
not  too  old  to  do  so,  contrives  to  adapt  himself  to  the  require- 
ments of  some  other  department  of  the  great  national  indus- 
trial machine. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  large  aggregations  of  capital  confine 
themselves  to  the  task  of  cheapening  production,  and  draw 
their  increased  profits  out  of  the  economies  they  thus  make 
instead  of  out  of  the  consumers'  necessities,  so  long  should  they 
be  welcomed  in  the  same  way  that  every  other  labor-saving  con- 
trivance is  welcomed.  But  when  they  take  their  stand  upon 
some  exclusive  privilege  or  opportunity  for  production  that  is 
conferred  upon  them,  and  when  their  avowed  object  is  to 


♦  Many  British  manufacturing  firms  have  branches  abroad.  Thus  the 
firm  of  J.  P.  Coats  &  Co.  has  mills  in  the  United  States ;  Armstrong, 
Mitchell  &  Co.  have  works  in  Italy;  and  the  United  Alkali  Company 
has  recently  begun  operations  in  Michigan,  under  the  name  of  the  North 
American  Chemical  Co.— to  profit  by  the  American  tariff. 
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establish  an  industrial  dictatorship  so  as  to  make  b^gars  of 
the  community',  the  latter  may  well  regard  them  in  a  different 
light.  The  measure  of  the  exclusive  pri\-ilcgc  confeired  will 
cf  course  be  the  measure  of  its  potenc>-  for  evil,  ^^^le^c  the 
field  of  trade  is  level,  the  waters  of  competition  will  flow 
evenly,  and  the  r^atural  miargin  of  "live  and  let  live"  will  be 
aiKomaticallv  determined.  Dams  cannot  be  formed  without 
the  aid  of  barriers,  and  the  trust  system  will  not  have  been  an 
unmixed  evil  if  it  should  open  the  eyes  of  the  American  people 
to  the  advisability  cf  inaugurating  that  freedom  of  trade  which 
is  the  strongest  safeguan!  against  that  alarming  monstrosity — 
commercial  despotism. 

T.    SCANLON. 

New  York. 


GROWTH  OF  NATIONAL  FEELING  IN  GERMANY. 

TO  one  who  lived  in  Germany  prior  to  the  Franco- Prussian 
v/ar,  and  who  has  returned  to  that  country  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  change  in  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional feeling  is  amazing.  Before  the  war  Germany  knew  noth- 
ing of  a  central  government;  there  was  no  central  authority, 
no  national  colors,  and  patriotism  with  the  manifold  emotions 
allied  to  it  was  evoked  by  the  name  of  the  ruler  of  each  par- 
ticular country.  Bavarians  waved  aloft  their  flag  of  blue  and 
white,  and  fought  and  died  with  the  name  of  their  beloved 
king  upon  their  lips;  and  Wiirttembergers,  Saxons,  and  Suabi- 
ans  did  likewise.  Sectional  jealousy  was  inconceivably  bitter, 
and  the  feeling  that  separated  North  from  South  Germany 
was  almost  as  strong  as  that  cherished  toward  rival  lands. 

Even  to-day,  under  one  ruler,  one  flag,  and  one  set  of  laws, 
it  is  difficult  to  convince  any  section  that  its  virtues  may  be 
duplicated  in  other  parts  of  the  empire;  and  the  confusion  of 
local  flags  of-  every  shade  and  combination,  which  mingle  with 
the  imperial  colors,  detracts  much  from  the  harmony  of  gala 
occasions. 

The  northern  provinces,  with  their  strictly  Protestant  popu- 
lation, are  still  very  different  from  the  southern,  where  Cathol- 
icism rules  and  the  old  rivalry  has  by  no  means  died  out. 

Love  for  his  own  ruler  and  pride  in  his  own  birthplace  have 
held  sway  for  too  many  hundred  years  to  be  smothered  by  a 
political  coup  d'etat,  however  brilliant ;  and  allegiance  to  native 
sovereign  and  fealty  to  his  house  have  too  long  been  the  highest 
expression  of  national  patriotism  to  be  quickly  merged  in  the 
more  impersonal  love  for  a  distant  and  unknown  Emperor. 
The  wisest  political  leaders  look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face 
and  adjust  political  policy  accordingly. 

From  time  immemorial,  Germany  has  been  merely  a  loose 
union  of  States,  each  striving  for  supremacy  and  bound  to- 
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gather  for  political  purposes  only,  and,  till  the  great  war  fused 
these  antagonistic  and  hostile  factors  into  one  concrete  mass, 
there  was  little  hope  of  betterment.  But  the  ideal  Germany  has 
always  been  a  united  one,  and  her  poets  have  ever  sung  of 
the  strength  and  grandeur  of  a  united  Fatherland.  Bismarck 
and  the  old  Emperor  were  not  the  first  to  dream  of  such  a  con- 
summation; Frederick  the  Great  had  visions  too,  and,  though 
his  highest  ambition  was  limited  to  a  desire  to  place  his  beloved 
Prussia  in  the  front  rank,  he  foresaw  that  the  only  way  to  do 
so  was  to  develop  its  resources,  to  exclude  all  foreign  material, 
and  to  depend  as  much  as  possible  upon  home  industries. 
These  industrial  truths  have  become  so  trite  that  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  they  were  considered  quite  revolutionary,  but  Fred- 
erick met  with  some  opposition  in  carrying  them  out.  When 
he  declared  that  his  contemplated  palace  of  San  Souci  should 
be  built  of  German  stone  and  German  metals,  he  was  thought 
fanatical,  but  the  impetus  that  he  gave  to  home  industries  has 
proved  it  to  be  almost  the  wisest  step  he  ever  took. 

Somewhat  later,  in  the  war  of  Liberation,  and  after  the  peo- 
ple had  shaken  off  Napoleon's  yoke,  the  horrors  of  a  common 
past  drew  them  much  nearer  together,  and  the  hope  of  a  united 
countr}'  aided  in  cementing  the  bonds ;  but  the  times  were  not 
ripe  and  the  spirit  of  the  people  not  ready  for  so  radical  a 
change  in  hereditary  prejudices  and  time-honored  beliefs. 

The  development  of  a  national  literature  paved  the  way  for 
the  more  complicated  and  difficult  political  unity,  and  it  was  in 
itself  a  most  powerful  and  necessary  factor.  An  eternal  debt 
of  gratitude  is  due  to  those  far-seeing  pioneers  who  first  wrote 
and  preached  against  the  universal  subjection  to  French  stand- 
ards of  taste  and  French  literary  forms.  Lessing,  Herder, 
Klopstock,  and  Biirger  were  the  men  most  largely  instrumental 
in  founding  modern  German  literature,  and  since  their  day 
the  literary  unity  of  the  people  has  been  maintained. 

The  next  step  was  to  purge  the  language  of  foreign  words, 
but  these  had  become  so  deeply  embedded  that  the  reformers 
accomplished  merely  the  initiative  in  a  movement  toward  purity 
of  speech  that  has  had  to  wait  till  the  present  day  for  further 
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development.  The  Germans  have  been  much  behind  the  Eng- 
lish in  realizing  the  value  of  using  their  native  tongue  unde- 
filed  by  foreign  elements ;  and  what  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Milton 
and  the  host  of  other  English  writers  attempted  was  not  be- 
gim  till  several  generations  after  the  English  reform.  The 
best  writers  in  England  and  America  have  so  long  been  devoted 
to  short  Anglo-Saxon  words,  and  have  so  rigorously  excluded 
foreign  ones,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  the  same  tendency 
so  much  more  recent  in  Germany.  Though  the  purists  sus- 
pected that  the  language  needed  some  such  pruning  in  the 
time  of  Burger  and  Klopstock,  and  though  many  changes  in 
more  rational  spelling  were  suggested  by  them,  till  lately  no 
national  effort  has  been  made  to  exclude  foreign  words.  Here, 
as  in  many  other  reforms,  the  present  Kaiser  is  the  moving 
spirit :  and  we  find  that  he  has  even  called  in  legislation  to  aid 
him  in  making  it  obligatory  to  use  the  German  language  exclu- 
sively in  all  written  reports  of  the  army. 

The  reform  is  notably  striking  in  the  railway  and  postal 
service,  for  till  recently  most  of  the  terms  used  in  these  de- 
partments had  been  taken  from  the  French,  though  there  were 
plenty  of  good  German  equivalents.  It  is  now  considered  bad 
form  to  use  a  French  word  when  a  German  can  be  found,  and 
the  language  has  gained  immeasurably  by  it — but  not  more 
than  the  national  pride  has  swelled  in  being  able  to  get  along 
so  well  without  the  aid  of  the  detested  French.  Societies  have 
also  been  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  mother  tongue, 
and  teachers  and  officials  take  much  pains  to  forward  the 
movement. 

The  union  of  the  twenty-five  German  States  under  an  im- 
perial form  of  government,  which  was  effected  through  the 
agency  of  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  seems  at  first  glance  to 
be  the  crowning  point  in  a  long  series  of  efforts ;  but  Germany 
is  far  from  being  "united,"  as  the  word  is  understood  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  it  may  be  generations  before  the  real 
unity  is  accomplished.  The  first  tentative  political  step  was 
taken  as  long  ago  as  1848,  when  Bismarck  calmly  ignored  the 
claims  of  Austria  to  a  protectorate  over  Germany  and  startled 
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the  crowned  heads  who  were  assembled  in  Frankfurt  to  con- 
sider mutual  interests  by  rating  himself,  the  representative  of 
Prussia,  on  an  equality  with  Austria.  The  petty  distinctions 
that  prevailed  must  have  seemed  amusing  to  his  sturdy  com- 
mon sense,  and  Americans  will  appreciate  Bismarck's  attitude 
in  overturning  them.  It  was  an  unwritten  law,  for  example, 
that  only  the  Ambassador  of  Austria  should  have  the  right  to 
smoke  in  the  Assembly,  and  when  Bismarck  coolly  lighted  his 
long  cigar,  and  puffed  unconcernedly  in  the  indignant  face  of 
the  solitary  Austrian  smoker,  consternation  and  surprise  sat 
upon  every  countenance.  It  was  really  the  first  attempt  to 
break  through  the  hedge  of  petty  privileges  with  which  Austria 
had  hitherto  surrounded  herself,  and,  though  so  small  and 
laughable  an  incident  in  itself,  it  led  up  to  the  final  break  be- 
tween the  rivals. 

Other  restrictions  demanded  by  the  etiquette  of  the  occasion 
were  equally  galling;  and  when  we  read  that  only  such-and- 
such  crowned  heads  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  arm-chairs, 
while  lesser  rulers,  as  dukes  and  princes,  had  to  be  content 
with  chairs  without  arms,  we  wonder  that  they  stood  it  as  long 
as  they  did. 

But  something  stronger  than  diplomacy  was  needed  to  bring 
the  different  States  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  conflicting  in- 
terests that  divided  them  and  stood  in  the  way  of  their  prog- 
ress, and  to  show  that  power  could  alone  be  gained  through 
concerted  effort.  This  the  brilliant  victories  of  1870  demon- 
strated, and  the  proud  nation  began  at  once  to  investigate  its 
past  history  and  study  the  lesson  of  former  unions  of  the  peo- 
ple. But,  strange  to  say,  no  complete  union  had  been  effected 
till  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  when  Hermann  united  the 
different  tribes  and  thereby  succeeded  in  triumphing  over  the 
Romans.  The  old  Kaiser  was  at  once  compared  with  the  im- 
mortal Hermann,  and  the  enthusiasm  engendered  by  his  va- 
liant performances  and  the  love  that  his  really  beautiful  char- 
acter inspired  continued  to  hold  together  the  twenty-five  States 
of  the  empire. 

This  sentimental  phase  of  the  union  is  by  no  means  so  strong 
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since  his  death ;  for  the  present  Emperor  is  not  very  popular  in 
South  Germany,  and  the  feelings  entertained  by  Bavarians 
toward  the  empire  have  cooled  in  proportion  as  the  power  and 
influence  of  Prussia  have  encroached  upon  Bavarian  territory 
and  Bavarian  privileges,  real  or  fancied. 

Other  factors  in  the  growth  of  national  harmony  are,  how- 
ever, constantly  gaining  strength.  The  unifying  influence  ef- 
fected by  the  clubs  and  other  societies  of  women  is  of  tangible 
value,  and  for  the  first  time  in  German  history  women  have 
aided  in  an  important  political  issue.  Until  within  very  recent 
date  German  women  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  public  in- 
fluence, and  the  point  may  not  now  be  granted;  yet  the  con- 
trast between  past  and  present  circumstances  cannot  fail  to  be 
encouraging  to  the  unbiased  observer.  The  union  of  German 
women  in  1894,  under  the  broad  and  catholic  leadership  of 
Augusta  Schmidt  of  Leipsic,  has  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
welding  together  all  women  in  Germany  and  in  destroying  the 
petty  local  prejudices  and  antagonisms  that  had  been  peculiarly 
noticeable  among  them. 

The  first  women  who  became  the  speakers  for  their  sex  have 
also  done  much  to  unite  the  different  provinces,  since  their  work 
has  taken  them  into  all  parts  of  the  empire  and  their  breadth 
of  view  and  cosmopolitan  manners  have  acted  most  favorably 
upon  provincial  minds.  And  where  the  women  of  a  country 
are  united  in  sympathy  and  common  aims,  we  may  look  for 
real  permanence  of  sentiment.  This  was  the  experience  of 
America  in  the  reconstructive  period  following  the  civil  war, 
and  nothing  has  been  found  to  cement  the  North  and  the  South 
so  solidly  as  the  growth  of  common  interests  among  the  women. 
It  is  an  influence  that,  however,  the  Emperor  would  gladly 
dispense  with ;  for  he  is  known  to  be  strongly  opposed  to  the 
enlargement  of  woman's  sphere,  and  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  women  of  the  empire  should  limit  their  activity,  as  does  his 
wife,  to  church,  kitchen,  and  children.  The  Dowager  Empress, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  alive  to  every  issue  touching  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  her  sex,  and  her  name  is  associated  with  nearly 
all  movements  managed  by  women. 
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The  last  important  factor  in  uniting  Germany  is  one  whose 
influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  every  child  in  the  empire,  for 
it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  system  and  impreg- 
nates the  three  vital  studies  of  geography,  history,  and  read- 
ing. The  studies  have  been  made  the  means  of  inculcating 
love  of  country,  patriotism  in  its  best  sense,  and  unity  of  na- 
tional feeling,  and  the  results  are  even  more  encouraging  than 
the  pedagogical  reformers  dared  to  hope.  Take,  for  example, 
the  study  of  history.  Instead  of  devoting  all  the  time  as  for- 
merly to  studying  the  myths  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
legends  and  sagas  of  the  early  Germans  are  investigated  and 
the  character  of  their  noblest  men  held  up  as  an  example  to  the 
children.  Thus  the  ancient  heroes  become  national  in  an  en- 
tirely new  sense,  and  another  common  sympathy  is  added  to 
the  growing  basis  of  national  patriotism.  The  history  of  each 
locality  is  also  taken  in  reference  to  its  influence  upon  the 
whole  empire,  and  national  issues  are  shown  to  be  intimately 
connected  with  local  events.  Reading  lessons  are  also  made 
to  assist  in  developing  breadth  of  national  feeling,  and  the 
selections  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

That  there  is  also  genuine  effort  to  unite  on  religious  ques- 
tions is  true ;  but  the  difficulty  of  bridging  the  chasm  between 
the  two  great  divisions  of  Christians,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
is  so  great  that  advance  is  necessarily  slow.  The  conviction  of 
German  educators  that  religious  or  rather  doctrinal  training 
should  be  given  in  the  common  schools  retards  this  tendency 
to  work  harmoniously  side  by  side;  and  so  long  as  separate 
schools  are  maintained  for  Jews,  Catholics,  and  Protestants, 
little  headway  can  be  made. 

All  these  factors  taken  together  present  a  very  reassuring 
sight ;  for  they  seem  sufficiently  strong  to  make  possible  a  real 
and  permanent  union  of  the  people — when  the  term  "German 
nationality"  will  call  up  the  image  of  one  great  ruler,  one  flag, 
and  one  unified  central  government.  That  day  is  far  distant, 
but  the  signs  are  favorable  and  the  number  of  true  national 
patriots  constantly  growing.  Boundary-lines  are  becoming 
less  and  less  important — national  issues  more  and  more  vital ; 
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and  the  outcome  is  bound  to  be  propitious  to  all  lovers  of  a 
united  Germany.  Some  enthusiasts  and  dreamers  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  the  twenty-five  States  will  no  longer  have 
separate  rulers,  and  they  hope  for  something  like  our  State 
Governors  to  take  the  place  of  hereditary  kings  and  dukes ;  but 
each  and  every  reigning  house  is  so  deeply  embedded  in  the 
history  of  its  State,  and  the  people  are  still  so  devoted  to  the 
family  that  represents  to  them  the  flower  of  their  own  par- 
ticular civilization,  that  nothing  short  of  a  revolution  in  their 
mental  attitude  could  bring  about  this  result. 

Nor  is  this  so  desirable,  if  the  proper  balance  be  observed 
between  central  authority  and  provincial  government.  The 
Germans  are  apparently,  as  a  nation,  devoted  to  rank  and  no- 
bility, and  not  in  the  least  desirous  of  equalizing  the  different 
classes  of  society ;  so  this  reform  would  not  voice  the  desire  of 
the  people.  But  they  are  deeply  concerned  in  becoming  a  world 
power;  and  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  success  in 
that  direction  lies  in  building  up  a  strong  and  permanent 
feeling  of  national  unity.  With  an  Emperor  whose  vigilance 
is  unceasing  and  whose  mind  embraces  every  interest  of  his 
people,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest  detail,  the  consum- 
mation of  these  hopes  may  lie  in  the  near  future.  And  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  demolition  of  every  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  national  unity  and  the  utilization  of  every  favoring  factor 
may  wisely  be  left  to  the  Emperor's  vigorous  hand. 

Carina  Campbell  Eaglesfield. 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 


THE   STUDY  AND   NEEDS   OF   SOCIOLOGY. 

THE  need  of  a  science  of  social  relations  becomes  painfully 
manifest  the  moment  we  realize  that  there  is  nothing  to- 
day that  meets  this  requirement.  Almost  all  the  social  ques- 
tions that  vex  the  people  and  threaten  the  existence  of  social 
order  would  quickly  disappear  if  there  were  formulated  a  body 
of  scientific  principles  based  on  known  facts  and  in  harmony 
with  the  nature,  aspirations,  and  tendencies  of  the  people  who 
constitute  all  society.     I  will  try  to  make  this  clear. 

Science  is  defined  by  Webster  as  '*knowledge  duly  arranged, 
and  referred  to  general  truths  and  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  and  from  which  it  is  derived;  a  branch 
of  learning  considered  as  having  certain  completeness, 
philosophical  knowledge,  profound  knowledge,  complete 
knowledge,  true  knowledge."  This  is  what  I  mean  by 
science;  and  this  is  what  I  plead  for  when  I  present  the 
,  needs  of  the  time  for  a  science  of  sociolog\'.  It  must 
be  a  science  that  stands  or  falls,  at  all  times,  upon  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  its  proclaimed  facts  and  principles.  A 
truth  needs  not  the  sanction  of  authority,  the  protection  of  law, 
or  the  safeguard  of  orthodoxy.  These  things  are  but  an  of- 
fense, a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  truth.  Whenever  any  propo- 
sition needs  these  supports,  it  is  time  to  bring  it  to  the  bar  of 
truth  and  call  upon  it  to  defend  itself  against  the  charge  of  er- 
ror. It  is  only  error — only  falsehood  that  needs  any  sort  of 
artificial  crutch  to  lean  upon  outside  of  itself. 

Now,  taking  sociolog}*  to  mean  "that  branch  of  philosophy 
which  treats  of  human  society,'*  it  is  evident  that  as  yet  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  science  of  sociology.  There  is  nothing 
within  the  realm  of  human  knowledge  bearing  upon  social  rela- 
tions that  in  any  way  answers  the  requirements  as  to  philosophic 
truth  and  completeness  which  are  called  for  by  our  defini- 
tion of  science.     It  is  true  that  there  exists  a  body  of  teaching. 
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which  is  given  in  some  of  the  colleges  and  universities,  under 
the  name  of  sociology;  but  it  lacks  every  element  of  science, 
as  is  readily  seen  even  on  slight  examination.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible that  this  should  be  different  under  the  circumstances. 
The  revenues  of  present  institutions  of  learning,  with  rare 
exceptions,  depend  upon  endowments  made  up  of  gifts,  actual 
or  prospective,  from  wealthy  men  who  furnish  the  principal 
resources  of  these  institutions.  The  governing  bodies,  the 
trustees,  hold  their  places  as  the  agents  of  their  rich  patrons, 
or  else  as  suppliants  begging  for  endowments  with  which  to 
carry  on  their  work.  This  necessarily  makes  them  subservient 
to  wealth  as  such,  and  prevents  all  teaching  in  those  institu- 
tions that  would  offend  those  actual  or  prospective  donors  by 
attacking  their  private  accumulations  or  the  privileges  by 
which  they  were  obtained.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  no  matter 
how  conscientious  and  faithful  may  be  the  instructors  in  those 
endowed  institutions,  or  institutions  seeking  endowments,  no 
body  of  teaching  bearing  upon  social  adjustmets  can  ever  pre- 
vail that  tends  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  rich  over  the  poor  or 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  their  riches.  And  it  is  just  as 
impossible  that  a  science  of  human  society,  the  application  of 
which,  in  practise,  would  equally  preserve  and  protect  all  the 
members  of  that  society,  by  providing  for  the  needs  of  all 
without  favor,  should  ever  originate  in  such  an  environment. 
To  show  that  this  is  no  fanciful  statement  of  a  remote  and 
improbable  contingency,  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  long  list 
of  professors  who  have  been  dismissed  from  their  places  within 
the  last  ten  years,  for  teaching  social  doctrines  at  variance 
with  the  supposed  interests  of  men  of  wealth,  or  who  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  their  rich  oppressors. 
These  cases  have  been  too  many  and  too  conspicuous  to  re- 
quire more  than  a  general  mention.  In  few  of  them  has  there 
been  more  than  a  pretense  that  the  action  taken  was  for  other 
reasons  than  to  gain  the  favor  of  those  who  make  endowments 
to  institutions  of  learning.  When  we  come  to  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  a  science  of  sociology  must  be  built,  if  we 
are  ever  to  have  such  a  science,  it  will  be  seen  how  vital  it  is 
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to  the  ^'tslxhy  2trA  privileged  classes  noc  igIv  ±ar  -■:  s-:li 
3irlen-:e  sh-'.-'-V  r^  taugh:  bu:  tha:  :h-ere  slxcl-i  be  z»i  si::!- 
sci^.ce  ZTj  be  ra'j^ht. 

Thar  v/h:ch  :5  ra-ghr  :a  :he  schools  as  5<:cfal  science  :s  a 
jurr.bic  of  partial  facts  ar.d  -Linsupp^ned  theories  ur.ier  the 
hearls  of  "acfence  of  government.'"  "p«:litical  eci-ttotny."* 
"nnar.ce,"  and  "^xial  problems."  The  5»>:ial  pp?blem5  Lncluie 
a  fe*.v  Iiarmless  things  about  wages,  tra  ;es-un:ons.  mcn-jptjiies. 
pau7icrism,  an*  criminal  it].*,  all  ten'iinz  -o  fester  the  idea  ci 
5»jme  e-sential  superiority  and  virtue  on  :he  part  of  the  rich 
and  ;  u  5:1  fyirg  their  rulership  over  the  7«:or.  They  are  hartn- 
less  in  that  they  do  not  endanger  the  privileges  of  the  rich,  but 
vicious  and  hunful  to  the  extent  that  ihey  promote  false  no- 
tions of  human  relationships  and  hin-^er  the  development  of 
better  social  adjustments.  The  science  of  government,  Si?  far 
as  it  is  a  science  at  all,  is  the  science  of  mlershfp— of  the  mas- 
ter}' of  a  part  of  the  people  over  others :  the  science  of  sp»:>Iia- 
tion—^ji  greed  and  of  exploitation.  It  is  based  upon  the 
prindple  of  getting  the  utmost  away  from  everybody  else  and 
giving  the  least  possible  in  return.  It  is  the  philosophy  of 
•*dog  eat  dog."  Historically  and  philosophically,  it  is  the  di- 
rect antithesis  of  freedom  and  equalit}-,  upon  which  all  scientific 
society  must  rest. 

Their  political  economy  and  finance  are  no  better.  They 
make  no  pretense  to  economic  justice.  The  schools  are  only 
propagating-grounds  for  spreading  economic  heresies  that  vi«>- 
late  ever>'  principle  of  righteousness  in  the  interest  of  the  rich. 
Here  are  laid  the  foundations  of  schemes  for  taxing  away  the 
substance  of  the  poor  so  subtly  and  silently  that  the  poor 
shall  never  suspect  that  they  are  being  robbed.  And  here  are 
taught  doctrines  of  finance  that  perpetuate  the  slaver}-  of  debt 
upon  the  whole  world.  So  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
science  of  sociology;  and  if  such  a  science  is  ever  to  be  con- 
structed it  must  be  done  outside  of  the  recognized  institutions 
of  learning. 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  takes  no  account  of  the 
great  number  of  institutions  for  higher  education  under  the 
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control  of  the  State  and  municipal  authorities,  and  which  are 
supported  by  taxation;  but  wealth  governs  here  just  as  abso- 
lutely, only  in  a  different  way,  as  it  does  in  those  privately 
endowed.  The  contributions  of  the  rich  to  the  campaign  funds 
of  the  political  parties  give  to  them  the  same  influence  over 
political  administrations  that  they  enjoy  in  the  administration 
of  endowed  colleges.  The  one  concern,  greater  than  all  others, 
of  every  political  party  or  administration  is  to  continue  itself 
in  power  or  to  displace  its  opponent.  To  do  this  it  must  have 
money  and  lots  of  it.  And  those  who  furnish  the  money  are 
the  rich  and  privileged,  who  dictate  the  terms  on  which  they 
make  their  contributions.  No  party  can,  except  under  rare  cir- 
cumstances, win  an  election  and  attain  to  power  without  the 
favor  of  these  large  contributors;  and  after  it  has  obtained 
the  power  its  only  hope  of  keeping  it  is  to  maintain  its  standing 
with  those  contributors.  Therefore,  wealth  exerts  the  same 
influence  in  the  one  class  of  institutions  that  it  does  in  the  other. 
In  one  case  it  operates  through  the  college  trustee,  while  in  the 
other  it  is  through  the  political  boss ;  but  in  each  the  control  is 
equally  effective.  It  is  idle  to  hope  for  relief  from  institutions 
controlled  by  either  of  these  agencies. 

This  is  not  to  blame  either  the  authorities  or  instructors  in 
these  institutions.  We  can  condemn  the  system  without  pass- 
ing judgment  on  the  men.  If  we  tolerate  the  system  we 
cannot  justly  find  fault  with  those  who  take  advantage  of  it. 
This  condition  of  affairs  must  continue  so  long  as  the  colleges 
and  universities  depend  upon  present  methods  of  raising  their 
revenues.  The  system  of  endowments  and  State  support  has 
outlived  its  usefulness.  It  has  become  an  abuse.  It  no  longer 
promotes  human  progress  by  increasing  the  facilities  for  edu- 
cation; but  it  hampers  progress  by  limiting  the  opportunities 
for  obtaining  an  education.  It  is  only  a  small  percentage  at 
best,  and  that  percentage  is  fast  decreasing,  of  the  people  who 
can  go  to  college  and  get  what  is  termed  a  liberal  education. 
With  an  adequate  science  of  sociology,  something  that  would 
be  recognized  as  bearing  the  manifest  stamp  of  truth,  this 
would  be  changed.     Society  would  quickly  shape  itself  to  meet 
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the  requirements.  The  privileges  of  the  rich  only  continue 
by  reason  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  Once  the  nature 
and  effect  of  those  privileges  became  generally  known  they 
would  be  brought  to  a  speedy  termination.  The  people  would 
no  longer  g^ve  up  their  earnings  to  support  an  idle  and 
useless  class.  Instead  of  an  almost  universal  poverty  there 
would  come  a  universal  prosperity  in  which  all  could  indulge 
their  utmost  ambitions  in  the  line  of  study.  There  was  a  time 
when  endowments  promoted  the  spread  of  knowledge — when 
they  were  necessary  to  the  growth  and  development  of  educa- 
tion ;  but  that  time  has  passed.  When  the  production  of  wealth 
was  slow  and  difficult  and  was  mainly  carried  on  by  manual 
labor,  it  was  only  a  few  who  could  afford  the  time  and  expense 
required  to  obtain  an  education.  The  work  of  enlarging  the 
field  of  human  knowledge  through  original  research  had  to 
be  left  to  the  rich.  A  leisure  class  was  necessary.  But  now, 
when  the  machine  has  taken  the  place  of  human  muscles,  when 
steam  and  electricity  furnish  the  motive  power,  and  when 
labor  has  been  subdivided  until  a  few  months  at  most,  and  often 
a  few  days,  suffice  for  the  acquirement  of  the  skill  needed  for 
most  of  the  mechanical  occupations,  there  is  no  longer  need 
of  a  leisure  class  as  distinguished  from  a  working  class. 
Privilege  has  no  longer  a  reason  to  be. 

I  shall  be  asked  how  it  is  possible  to  provide  for  the  support 
of  public  institutions  of  learning  except  it  be  by  taxation.  It 
is  not  possible  now.  Things  must  go  on  much  as  they  are  until 
a  better  understanding  is  reached.  A  change  can  only  come 
as  a  result  of  a  distribution  of  wealth  in  which  all  shall  share 
after  a  more  scientific  system  has  been  found  and  applied. 
This  may  consist  only  in  the  destruction  of  class  privileges 
whereby  a  few  now  exercise  so  preponderating  an  influence  in 
public  affairs.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  just  what 
changes  will  come  as  a  result  of  certain  other  changes.  The 
political  machine  that  we  call  the  State  may  be  abolished  en- 
tirely; or  it  may  slough  off  its  present  characteristics  of  force 
and  violence  and  preserve  only  its  administrative  features. 
Or,  again,  a  new  business  organization  may  develop  from  and 
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through  the  cooperative  needs  of  the  people  that  will  supply  all 
the  requirements  of  a  public  administration  without  restriction 
of  the  freedom  of  individuals.  This  is  already  done  in  a 
measure  by  the  existing  stock  companies,  which  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  members  without  interfering  with  the  personal 
liberty  of  those  members.  But  one  thing  is  certain — that, 
whatever  form  the  new  organization  shall  take  on,  the  needs 
of  the  people  will  determine  what  that  form  shall  be.  At 
present  I  think  the  wise  thing  is  to  encourage  private  institu- 
tions of  learning  that  depend  upon  fees  of  tuition  for  their 
revenues;  and  then  bend  every  exertion  to  destroy  privilege 
and  increase  the  resources  of  the  people,  and  therefore  their 
ability  to  meet  expenditures.  Their  resources  will  increase 
just  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  privilege  to  expropriate 
their  substance  is  decreased.  The  development  of  a  science 
of  sociology  is  the  one  thing  needed  to  make  plain  the  methods 
by  which  this  can  be  accomplished. 

On  entering  upon  the  study  of  sociology,  from  any  possible 
starting-point,  one  is  immediately  struck  with  the  multitude 
of  theories  that  prevail  in  every  branch  into  which  the  sub- 
ject divides  itself.  Writers  almost  innumerable  have  for- 
mulated peculiar  notions  on  special  subjects,  according  to 
their  own  varied  interests  or  inclinations,  with  slight  regard 
to  their  bearing  upon  others.  With  rare  exceptions  these  no- 
tions are  the  outgrowth  of  class  prejudices  accented  by  a  dense 
ignorance  of  the  facts  and  conditions  in  other  classes  than 
their  own,  which  easily  magnify  the  importance  of  minor  facts 
and  principles  while  missing  entirely  the  greater  and  more 
general  truths.  In  this  way  there  has  come  to  be  a  seeming 
wilderness  of  theories  and  speculations  without  order  or  har- 
mony, oftentimes  the  most  contradictory.  Thus  all  manner 
of  cure-alls  are  offered  to  the  public,  each  warranted  to  correct 
every  social  ill  and  usher  in  a  social  millennium  if  only  the 
plans  formulated  by  its  particular  author  are  adopted  and  ap- 
plied. As  a  result,  we  have  the  people  divided  into  warring 
factions  under  different  names,  each  struggling  for  the  mas- 
tery, and  conducting  their  warfare  in  a  spirit  of  partizanship 
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and  intolerance  well  calculated  to  hide  the  truth  rather  than 
reveal  it.  And,  still  worse,  we  have  the  professed  followers 
of  the  great  Teacher — who,  more  than  all  others,  laid  down 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  all  social  science  must 
rest — trying  to  cure  our  social  ills  by  an  individual  salvation : 
putting  an  individual  plaster  on  a  social  sore. 

There  is  nothing  discouraging  in  this  condition  of  things. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  hopeful  sign.  This  is  the  condition 
that  must  precede  the  formulation  of  a  science  of  sociology.  In 
this  way  all  the  facts  and  theories  must  be  developed  and 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  real  workers  in  the  scientific 
field,  who  must  find,  by  large  generalizations,  the  underlying 
principles  of  human  association.  In  the  same  way  the  sciences 
of  zoology  and  botany  were  made  possible.  A  vast  amount 
of  knowledge  was  collected  about  the  physical  structure,  char- 
acteristics, and  habitat  of  plants,  and  also  of  the  structure, 
habits,  and  life  history  of  the  lower  animals,  before  these 
sciences  were  possible.  The  same  thing  has  been  true  of  every 
other  branch  of  science.  It  has  been  necessary  that  all  these 
special  theories  on  the  subject  of  human  relationships  should  be 
promulgated  in  order  to  compel  the  coming  sociologist  to  take 
due  account  of  all  the  factors  in  the  problem  before  him. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  fonnulation 
of  a  science  of  sociology  has  been  the  problem  of  harmonizing 
two  well-marked  tendencies  in  human  development  that  are 
seemingly  antagonistic.  One  is,  the  aspiration  everywhere  of 
mankind  toward  liberty.  In  every  country  and  in  every  age 
this  has  been  the  watchword  of  all  popular  uprisings  and  the 
stimulus  to  exalted  endeavor.  And  yet,  along  with  the  strug- 
gles for  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  has  gone  another  tendency 
to  the  enslavement  of  the  individual.  This  has  been  a  marked 
characteristic,  increasingly  so,  particularly  in  industry,  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  if  not  always.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  subdivision  of  labor  and  the  application  of 
machinery  whereby  each  individual  produces  less  and  less  of 
the  things  needed  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  wants,  until 
no  man  any  longer  produces  more  than  an  infinitesimal  part  of 
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anything.  Each  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  upon 
all  the  others  in  the  social  organism  for  even  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.  Along  with  this  tendency  has  gone  the 
rapid  absoq^tion,  by  a  few  individuals,  of  both  the  natural  re- 
sources and  the  instruments  of  production,  without  which  in- 
dustry is  impossible ;  so  that  the  mass  of  the  people  are  being 
enslaved,  through  their  needs,  to  a  small  part  of  their  fellows. 
Manifestly  there  can  be  no  science  of  sociology  that  does  not 
take  these  facts  into  account  and  does  not  harmonize  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  problems  that  must  be  mastered  before  such 
a  science  is  possible ;  but  it  is  only  one.  In  the  meantime,  the 
facts  of  social  relations  must  be  studied,  and  taught  in  such 
schools  as  are  free  to  teach  them ;  and  the  various  theories  must 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  criticism  until  the  time  shall  come 
when  the  knowledge  shall  be  systematically  arranged. 

When  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  details  has  been  obtained, 
some  one  with  a  vision  broad  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  field, 
and  with  keen  enough  insight  to  distinguish  between  essentials 
and  non-essentials,  will  construct  a  science  of  sociology — or, 
at  least,  furnish  a  clew  that  will  enable  some  one  else  to  do  it. 
Other  investigators  will  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  first,  until 
the  science  comes  to  possess  all  the  completeness  and  unity  of 
botany  or  zoology.  It  will  then  meet  the  requirements  of 
Webster's  definition  already  quoted.  But  it  can  never  spring 
from  the  present  endowed  or  State-supported  schools  and  col- 
leges; nor  is  it  likely  to  be  taught  in  them.  When  the  time 
arrives  that  we  have  such  a  science,  these  schools  and  colleges 
will  have  disappeared.  Nature  has  a  way  of  killing  any  insti- 
tution when  it  ceases  to  minister  to  human  needs ;  and  the  kill- 
ing process,  in  this  case,  has  already  begun,  notwithstanding  all 
their  wealth  and  resources.  They  are  getting  more  and  more 
out  of  touch  and  sympathy  with  the  people,  which  is  both  the 
first  and  final  step  to  their  decay.  Their  wealth  cannot  save 
them.  The  future  society  must  provide  for  the  preservation 
and  sustenance  of  all  the  people ;  and  a  teaching  that  fails  to 
give  voice  to  that  aspiration  will  be  rejected.  A  society  that 
fails  to  do  this  has  no  reason  to  be.      And  a  sociology  that 
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and  intolerance  well  calculated  to  hide  the  V^  _^,,ng  from  and 

reveal  it.    And,  still  worae,  wc  have  tl^-'^     .;./;fs,  or  revenues 

^^^       ..if 

of  the  great  Teacher — who^  more^**       •;;,!  fifties  now.    The 
the  fundamental  prindplea  ^o^     .  r'':-Crty  are  certain  to  be 
rest — ^trying  to  cure  oup '        :-  l\n^^'  " 
putting  an  individ*^'  ..u  IIknry  Van  Ornum. 

There  is  no*'  '^ 

On  the  COP' 
thatnm^ 
this 


"tVe  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 
Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them,'' 
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THE   MENACE   OF   IMPERIALISM. 
I.    The  Antithesis  of  True  Expansion. 

THE  question  of  imperialism  is  important  in  that  it  menaces 
the  very  foundation  principles  on  which  republican  gov- 
ernment rests.  True,  the  exigencies  of  a  great  Party  con- 
trolling now  all  the  branches  of  our  government  seem  to  re- 
quire that  imperialism  and  expansion  should  be  so  confounded 
and  confused  as  to  seem  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  may 
appear  that  opposition  to  imperialism  is  opposition  to  expan- 
sion; but  the  strong  common  sense  that  always  characterizes 
the  citizens  of  the  Republic  as  a  body  will  discern  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  questions — ^as  widely  separated  in  prin- 
ciple as,  in  distance,  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  from  the 
islands  of  the  Orient. 

No  illustration  of  the  doctrine  of  imperialism,  no  exemplifica- 
tion of  its  operations  in  the  affairs  of  the  government,  can  be 
found  in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  but  must  be  sought  only 
in  the  corruption  and  despotism,  the  rot  and  decline  of  the 
governments  of  the  past,  and  in  the  tyranny  and  despotic  rule 
of  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  Old  World,  which  have 
burdened  the  people  with  immense  armies,  and  whose  funda- 
mental principles  of  government  are  directly  the  reverse  of  this 
new  Republic  of  the  West,  best  typified  by  the  statue  of  "Lib- 
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erty  Enlightening  the  World."  To  the  present  our  history 
furnishes  justifiable  reason  for  expansion  and  exemplifies  its 
benefits,  but  its  pages  reveal  nothing  of  imperialism.  Legiti- 
mate expansion  is  on  the  line  of  past  experience  in  republican 
government,  where  the  will  of  the  people  is  the  source  of  all 
legitimate  power.    Imperialism  is  a  new  departure. 

In  the  acquisition  of  territory,  in  the  past,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  government  has  been  self-protection,  and  all 
other  considerations  have  been  secondary.  East  and  West 
Florida,  belonging  first  to  Spain  and  afterward  ceded  to 
France,  cut  the  United  States  off  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  south,  and  thus  interposed  a  formidable  barrier  to  the 
development  of  harbors  and  cities  of  the  south  coast  and  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Gulf.  The  Mississippi  River,  constituting 
the  eastern  boundary  of  what  is  known  as  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase, and  the  country  by  that  name  beyond,  in  the  hands  of 
France,  excluded  us  from  the  Gulf  of  New  Orleans  and  from 
the  vast  region  to  the  west.  A  glance  at  the  maps  of  the  first 
period  discloses  the  United  States  hemmed  in  by  foreign  ter- 
ritory interposing  on  the  Gulf  border  and  constituting  our 
western  boundary,  thus  confining  the  line  of  our  operations  and 
progress  to  narrow  limits,  and  exposed  to  continuous  irrita- 
tion and  friction  which  the  development  of  imperial  systems 
and  hostile  interests  must  inevitably  bring. 

Spain,  then  a  somewhat  enfeebled  Power,  conveyed  Louisiana 
to  France,  a  restless  and  aggressive  nation  under  domination  of 
the  great  and  ambitious  Napoleon.  At  once  the  statesmen  of 
the  American  Republic  of  that  period  became  alarmed,  per- 
ceiving the  perpetual  menace  involved  in  the  possession  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  outlet  to  the  Gulf  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  Power,  liable  at  any  moment  to  become  actively  hostile 
and  to  disturb  the  peace  and  development  of  our  nation.  It 
was  this  apprehension,  far  more  than  the  desire  for  territorial 
aggrandizement,  which  influenced  the  action  of  Jeflferson, 
Monroe,  and  the  other  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  their  zeal 
for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas.  In  the  acquire- 
ment of  these  vast  possessions,  the  government  of  tluit  day 
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had  no  thought  of  holding  them  as  conquered  provinces  or 
colonies,  but  provided  by  express  treaty  stipulation  for  their 
ultimate  admission  into  the  Union  as  States ;  so  that  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  knew  from  the  beginning  the  purpose  of  the 
government  with  reference  to  the  future.  The  land  com- 
mission appointed  for  the  compilation  of  the  laws  relating 
to  public  domain,  in  the  compilation  of  1881,  speaking  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  says: 

"Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  entire  correspondence  relating  to  the 
purchase,  was  impressed  with  the  desirability  of  getting  rid 
of  all  foreign  neighbors  of  a  warlike  and  territory-trading 
propensity.  He  considered  that  the  future  of  this  country 
rested  on  the  acquisition  of  a  Continental  Republic,  from  ocean 
to  ocean  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  He  objected  to 
contiguous  neighbors,  who  would  with  the  signature  of  the 
sovereign  make  French  from  Spanish  citizens,  and  vice  versa, 
or  perhaps  begin  a  war  with  the  United  States,  claim  a  nominal 
victory,  cede  'conquest'  territory,  and  then  join  with  the  nation 
with  whom  concession  was  made  for  a  war  to  complete  the  title. 
His  policy  was  to  select  our  neighbors,  and  they  to  be  of 
the  best  and  most  peaceable  character.  He  did  not  wish  to 
see  Louisiana  a  Gallo-American  province." 

Upon  the  cession  of  Louisiana  from  Spain  to  France,  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote:  "The  worst  effect  is  to  be  apprehended." 
Again  he  said : 

"The  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  to  France  by 
Spain  works  most. sorely  on  the  United  States.  On  this  sub- 
ject the  Secretary  has  written  you  fully;  yet  I  cannot  for- 
bear recurring  to  it  personally,  so  deep  is  the  impression  it 
makes  on  my  mind.  It  completely  reverses  all  the  political 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  will  form  a  new  epoch 
in  our  history.  There  is  one  spot  on  the  globe  the  possessor 
of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New 
Orleans,  through  which  the  produce  of  three-eighths  of 
our  territory  must  pass  to  market,  and  from  its  fertility  it 
will,  ere  long,  yield  more  than  one-half  of  our  whole  produce 
and  contain  more  than  one-half  of  our  whole  population. 
France  placing  herself  in  that  door  assumes  toward  us  the 
attitude  of  defiance.  The  impetuosity  of  her  temper,  the  energy 
lind  restlessness  of  her  character,  placed  in  a  point  of  eternal 
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friction  with  us  and  our  character,  are  circumstances  which 
render  it  impossible  that  France  and  the  United  States  can 
continue  long  friends  when  they  meet  in  so  irritable  a  posi- 
tion/' 

Here  is  shown  the  great  primary  motive  that  influenced 
Jefferson  to  action.  With  the  Gulf  in  hostile  possession,  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  hands  of  France,  giving  to 
us  or  not  as  she  might  choose  the  privilege  of  navigation,  a 
continuous  cause  of  irritation  would  exist  that  would  end  in 
disturbed  relations  and  war;  and  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
such  results  and  to  insure  per;nanent  peace  were  the  first  object, 
and  incidentally  and  secondary  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  access  to  the  Gulf,  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  the 
development  of  the  country.  This  immense  region,  however, 
was  not  to  be  held  as  a  colonial  possession  to  be  governed 
from  Washington  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  was  to  be 
carved  into  States  and  admitted  into  the'  Union  with  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  belonging  to  other  commonwealths.  This 
result  was  not  left  to  chance,  but  was  secured  by  solemn  treaty 
engagements  between  the  countries. 

The  third  article  of  the  treaty  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  Louisiana  became  a  part  of  our  domain, 
is  as  follows : 

"The  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  incor- 
porated in  the  Union  of  the  United  States,  and  admitted  as 
soon  as  possible,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  to  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  immunities 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  and  in  the  meantime 
they  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  their  enjoyment  of 
liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess." 

The  treaty  was  ratified  and  Jefferson  deemed  it  a  fitting 
occasion  to  express  in  a  short  message  to  Congress  his  views 
on  the  subject  as  follows:  "On  this  important  acquisition,  so 
favorable  to  the  immediate  interests  of  the  western  citizens, 
so  auspicious  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation  in 
general,  which  adds  to  our  country  territory  so  extensive 
and  fertile  and  to  our  citizens  new  brethren  to  partake  of 
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the  blessings  of   freedom  and   self-government,   I    offer  to 
Congress  and  our  country  sincere  congratulations." 

It  is  evident  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the  nation  were 
the  main  object  in  this  acquisition  of  new  territory,  and  with 
that  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  self-government  to  its  inhab- 
itants, present  and  future.  The  President  of  the  same  Republic 
in  1900,  looking  to  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  in  the 
Orient,  does  not  speak  of  adding :  "To  our  citizens  new  breth- 
ren to  partake  of  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment.'^  Messrs.  Qaiborn  and  Wilkinson  were  constituted  a 
commission  to  receive  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  at  New 
Orleans  the  new  purchase  in  a  formal  manner.  This  being 
done,  they  addressed  Mr.  Madison,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
a  note  which  indicates  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  pur- 
chase rejoiced  at  the  change.    That  note  was  as  follows : 


Hi 

tt 


'City  of  New  Orleans,  Dec.  20,  1803. 

'Dear  Sir:  We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  to  you  that  the 
Province  of  Louisiana  was  this  day  surrendered  to  the  IJnited  States 
by  the  commissioners  of  France ;  and  to  add  that  the  flag  of  our  country 
was  raised  in  this  city  amidst  the  acclamation  of  the  inhabitants. 

"Wm.  C.  Claiborn. 

"J.  A.  Wilkinson." 


Welcome  hands  outstretched  to  receive  and  loving  hearts 
went  out  to  greet  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  because  it  guar- 
anteed to  the  inhabitants  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  self- 
government  and  the  right  to  become  a  part  and  parcel  of  the 
American  Union,  with  all  the  privileges  of  full  citizenship. 
Mr.  Claiborn,  being  named  as  temporary  governor,  thus 
addressed  the  inhabitants: 

"Fellow-citizens  of  Louisiana:  On  the  great  and  interesting 
event  now  finally  consummated — ^an  event  so  advantageous  to 
yourselves,  so  glorious  to  United  America — I  cannot  forbear 
offering  you  my  warmest  congratulations.  The  wise  policy 
of  the  consul  of  France  has,  by  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  secured  to  you  a  connection  beyond  the  reach 
of  change  and  to  your  posterity  the  sure  inheritance  of  free- 
dom. The  American  people  receive  you  as  brothers,  and  will 
hasten  to  extend  to  you  a  participation  in  those  inestimable 
rights  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  their  own  unexampled 
prosperity." 
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There  is  no  vague,  concealed,  or  uncertain  meaning  in  this 
address  from  the  representative  of  the  Republic  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  new  purchase.  In  words  of  fraternity  and  good 
feeling  they  are  addressed  as  "fellow-citizens,"  and  greeted 
as  brothers.  At  the  very  threshold  of  their  new  relations,  the 
inhabitants  are  assured  that  they  are  to  have  the  right  of  self- 
government,  "the  basis  of  the  unexampled  prosperity  enjoyed 
by  the  United  States." 

The  Floridas  were  equally  important  to  the  peace  of  the 
nation  and  the  continuity  of  its  territory  as  was  Louisiana,  and 
after  the  latter  had  been  ceded  to  this  government  negotia- 
tions were  completed  for  the  purchase  of  the  Floridas,  thus 
opening  the  ports  of  the  Gulf,  removing  the  source  of  irrita- 
tion between  Spain  and  the  United  States,  and  making  it 
impossible  for  that  country  to  menace  the  South  from  the  Gult 
and  bringing  this  government  into  closer  relations  with  the 
Gulf  islands  and  South  America.  Every  consideration  of  future 
safety  required  this  purchase.  The  acquisition  of  the  Floridas 
and  Louisiana  was  justifiable  expansion  over  contiguous  ter- 
ritory, and  extension  into  a  region  thereafter  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  sisterhood  of  States.  The  treaty  of  1820  with 
Spain  therefore  provided:  "The  inhabitants  of  the  territory 
which  His  Catholic  Majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States,  as 
soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  shall  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
privileges,  rights,  and  immunities  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States." 

Here,  again,  the  status  of  the  new  people,  to  become  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory,  is  definitely  determined  and 
secured  by  treaty  stipulation.  So  also  in  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the 
same  settled  policy  of  the  government  is  clearly  recognized. 
Article  nine  of  that  treaty  says:  "The  Mexicans  who  in  the 
territory  aforesaid  shall  not  preserve  the  character  of  citizens 
of  the  Mexican  Republic  shall  be  incorporated  into  the  Union 
of  the  United  States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time  to 
the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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according  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution;  and  in  the 
aieantime  shall  be  maintained  and  be  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty  and  property  and  secured  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  without  restriction." 

Here  in  our  own  history  is  an  unbroken  line  of  precedent 
from  1803  to  1848.  In  each  instance,  by  solemn  treaty  stipula- 
tion, the  highest  pledge  a  nation  can  give,  is  the  guaranty  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory,  former  subjects  of  the 
ceding  nations,  and  to  those  who  might  thereafter  occupy  these 
new  possessions,  that  they  were  from  the  beginning  and  should 
continue  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  should  have 
the  right  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  States  on  terms 
of  perfect  equality  with  the  others  of  the  Republic.  These 
identical  provisions  incorporated  into  the  several  treaties  are 
not  accidental,  but  evidence  of  a  fixed  and  settled  governmental 
policy.  This  is  expansion,  justifiable,  beneficial,  and  necessary, 
in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  conveying 
to  new  people  the  protection  of  our  Constitution  and  the  bless- 
ings of  self-government.  This  expansion  is  far  different  from 
the  imperialism  of  the  colonial  theory,  maintained  by  Eng- 
land and  the  European  Powers  by  force  of  arms  and  advo- 
cated by  some  statesmen  of  this  country  in  recent  years. 

The  expansion  of  Jefferson  and  his  compeers  was  extension 
of  American  citizenship,  constitutional  rights  and  privileges, 
and  the  guaranty  of  future  Statehood  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  adjacent  region  and  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Such  expansion  was  the  result 
of  the  natural  spread  of  the  Republic  and  the  republican  system 
over  territory  intended  by  Nature  to  be  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  which  it  was  then  evident  must  soon  be  populated 
by  emigration  from  the  States  of  farmers,  mechanics,  business 
men,  and  laborers  who  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions and  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  principles  and 
operation  of  our  government  by  residence  in  the  States  and 
by  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  should  flow  westward  it  would 
carry  our  institutions  by  an  irresistible  and  natural  process 
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over  the  plains  and  valleys  and  into  the  mountain  regions  of 
the  new  country,  and  found  States  of  a  homogeneous  people 
already  learned  in  statecraft  and  capable  of  self-government. 
It  would  extend  our  commerce  and  develop  our  harbors  in 
the  Gulf  and  on  the  Pacific  and  open  the  way  in  these  new 
possessions  for  large  cities  populated  from  the  States,  open  the 
line  for  a  great  water-way  from  the  lakes  of  the  North  to 
New  Orleans,  link  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  by 
ties  of  common  interest,  traffic,  and  commerce,  and  furnish 
millions  in  men  and  money  for  the  common  defense  of  the 
greatest  Republic  of  any  age. 

Such  is  the  glorious  and  natural  expansion  inaugurated  and 
maintained  by  JeflFerson,  Monroe,  Polk,  and  their  compatriots ; 
and  it  is  far  different  from  the  imperialistic  system,  recently 
called  expansion,  which  seeks  to  seize  eight  millions  of  people 
by  force,  and  to  that  end  create  a  large  standing  army  and 
spend  millions  in  naval  equipments  to  maintain  military  rule 
against  the  will  of  the  people  in  distant  lands,  inaccessible  to 
those  in  need  of  homes  and  valuable  mainly  for  the  field  it 
would  afford  for  an  army  of  spoilsmen  to  prey  upon  the 
industries  of  the  native  people.  The  expansion  of  Jefferson 
and  the  earlier  days  is  something  quite  different  and  far  bet- 
ter than  this.  The  expansion  of  the  past  is  a  natural  growth : 
imperialism  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  body  politic.  It  is 
an  attempt  to  force  upon  an  unwilling  people  institutions  which 
they  do  not  understand,  for  which  they  do  not  ask,  and  for 
which  they  are  not  suited.  It  is  the  exploitation  of  distant 
possessions  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  deal  in  franchises 
and  grow  rich  by  speculation  and  who  expect  to  grow  rich 
from  the  property  that  can  be  acquired  and  the  money  that 
can  be  wrung  out  of  an  alien  people  by  taxation.  Such  a 
system  calls  for  the  creation  of  large  war  fleets,  the  main- 
tenance of  large  armies,  hostile  occupation  of  the  country, 
and  in  time  of  war  distant  and  inaccessible  territory  to  defend. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  force  upon  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment policies  which  have  long  been  in  favor  with  kings,  em- 
perors, czars,  and  foreign  potentates.    It  affords  no  additional 
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homes  for  the  poor  and  middle  classes  who,  with  scant  means 
upon  which  to  exist  in  this  country,  can  neither  emigrate  to 
nor  live  with  their  families  in  tropical  regions. 

The  expansion  of  the  past  constitutes  the  brightest  pages  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic.  The  proposed  imperialism  of  the 
present  and  future  if  carried  into  effect  will  mark  a  departure 
from  republican  principles  and  systems  and  constitute  the  first 
pages  in  the  history  of  the  new  empire. 

E.  V.  Long. 

East  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 


II.    Its  Strength  and  Weakness. 

IN  the  heat  of  a  political  campaign  involving  the  question  of 
imperialism,  or  indeed  any  other  important  issue,  words 
are  apt  to  be  used  in  a  partizan,  rather  than  an  accurate,  sense. 
It  is  well  10  bear  in  mind  that  imperialism  is  a  definite  term, 
not  an  expression  of  reproach.  Imperialism  is  a  governmental 
policy  in  which  the  "consent  of  the  governed"  is  not  considered 
essential  to  the  right  to  govern.  Its  most  important  tenet  is 
the  non-universality  of  the  self-governing  capacity;  that  some 
people  are  meant  to  rule  and  others  to  be  ruled.  The  consci- 
entious imperialist  believes  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  State 
should  be  vested  in  just  so  many,  or  just  so  few,  as  will  best 
exercise  it  for  the  welfare  of  all.  The  result  fe  what  the  im- 
perialist contemplates;  the  methods  employed  are  secondary. 
He  permits  the  end  to  justify  the  means.  The  end  and  aim 
of  all  governm.ent,  with  him — as  indeed  it  is  with  the  anti- 
imperialist  also — is  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number. 
Peace,  order,  and  prosperous  business  conditions  are  sought. 
Recognizing  the  importance  of  these,  he  will  justify  the  exer- 
cise of  autocratic  power  for  their  attainment. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  anti-imperialist,  the  adherent  of 
Democracy  as  distinguished  from  Empire,  believes  the  consent 
of  the  governed  to  be  of  vital  importance ;  he  sees  in  it  a  pre- 
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requisite  to  the  very  existence  of  a  government.  In  his  sight 
it  is  no  mere  phrase — this  maxim  that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  it  is  an  eternal 
verity,  and  a  government  founded  upon  any  other  basis  spells 
tyranny.  Nor  will  the  object  sought,  the  ultimate  good  to  be 
accomplished,  mitigate  the  injustice  he  sees  in  a  policy  of  impe- 
rialism. He  cannot  let  the  end,  however  beneficent,  justify  the 
means. 

Between  these  widely  divergent  theories  of  government  is  an 
irrepressible  conflict.  It  is  world  wide  and  as  old  as  the  ages, 
but  to-day,  as  never  before,  is  the  issue  drawn  in  this  New 
World,  and  each  day  draws  it  clearer.  To  many  persons  the 
simple  fact  that  this  country  was  established  as  a  protest 
against  imperialism,  and  that  we  term  it  a  Republic,  is  in  itself 
a  refutation  of  the  cry  that  the  spirit  of  imperialism  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  Such  persons  fail  to  realize  the  subtleness  of  an 
idea.  We  may  remain  a  Republic  in  name  long  after  we 
become  an  Empire  in  fact.  History  has,  again  and  again, 
shown  such  cases. 

There  are  certain  features  about  both  the  imperial  and  the 
democratic  policies  that  appeal  to  us  all.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  "that  policy  is  utterly  vicious,"  or  "this  possesses  supe- 
riority in  all  respects,"  of  either  one.  It  is  to  this  fact  that 
is  due  the  wofully  mixed  condition  of  mind  in  which  thousands 
find  themselves  to-day.  We  have  all,  until  recently,  considered 
ourselves  as  so  definitely  committed  to  democracy  that  we 
would  have  disavowed  anything  savoring  of  monarchy,  on 
account  of  the  mere  name  if  for  no  other  reason.  But  now  the 
monarchical  tendency  is  here — there  is  no  use  in  denying  this 
obvious  fact;  and  certain  features  of  it  commend  themselves 
to  us  just  as  they  have  to  humanity  in  other  ages  and  climes. 
And  we  are  sadly  confused  as  to  where  we  stand. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  show  briefly  and,  as 
nearly  as  may  be  from  a  non-partizan  standpoint,  the  strength 
of  imperialism,  the  features  that  are  apt  to  commend  them- 
selves to  the  honest  citizen,  and  also  the  great,  underlying,  and 
fatal  weakness  of  governments  based  on  force.    One  obvious 
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thing  is  that  imperialism  rather  than  democracy  tends  toward 
tranquillity  and  order.  The  strong  arm  of  militarism — ^the 
sway  of  unchallenged  authority  with  the  power  to  back  and 
enforce  its  mandates — makes  most  decidedly  for  law  and 
order.  While  imperialism  tends  strongly  to  engender  hate 
and  vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  the  conquered  race,  to  make 
of  them  the  "sullen,  silent  people,"  as  an  imperialistic  bard 
has  sung,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily  breed  the  spirit  of  riot 
and  rebellion,  ready  to  break  forth  at  the  first  opportunity.  An 
absolute  despot  may  be  so  wise,  so  statesmanlike,  and  so 
benevolent  a  ruler  as  to  produce  contentment.  Such  a  one  can 
postpone  the  day  of  reckoning. 

Imperialism  rather  than  democracy  makes  a  community  in- 
viting to  capital ;  for  capitalists  do  not,  as  a  rule,  place  their 
money  in  a  country  where  revolutions  are  of  biennial  occur- 
rence. They  buy  very  few  bonds  of  a  government  that  is  as 
likely  as  not  to  go  out  of  business  the  next  day,  leaving  good 
substantial  debts  but  dissolving  the  debtor.  Thus  the  Philip- 
pines under  native  control  would  most  assuredly  be  a  less 
secure  place  for  capital  than  under  American  rule.  Aguinaldo 
might,  or  he  might  not,  establish  a  good  government;  but  the 
very  best  native  government  would  be  too  insecure  a  basis 
for  any  great  London  or  New  York  financier  to  negotiate  a 
loan  upon.    The  next  week's  republic  might  repudiate  it. 

But  as  an  American  possession,  backed  by  the  faith  and 
credit  of  the  whole  American  nation,  a  Filipino  bond  issue 
might  not  be  so  untrustworthy  a  thing  after  all.  Five  per  cent, 
might  then  keep  fully  abreast  of  its  mate — philanthropy — 
were  such  a  state  of  affairs  to  exist.  Were  we  a  carping,  crit- 
ical people;  were  we  suspicious  and  inclined  to  search  for 
ulterior  motives — instead,  honest  folk  that  we  are,  of  taking 
things  on  trust — we  might  perhaps  ponder  this  phase  of  the 
question  somewhat. 

The  South  American  republics  furnish  an  illustration  of 
democracy  and  an  example  toward  which  the  imperialist  may 
point.  They  are  committed  to  the  proposition  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  the  Monroe  Doctrine  guarantees  them  that  privilege. 
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Yet  there  the  revolution  is  a  regular  institution.  The  im- 
perialist has,  then,  but  to  show  how,  were  the  strong  arm  of 
militarism  stretched  across  the  South  American  continent, 
trade  would  flourish,  capital  would  flow  in,  the  revolution  would 
cease,  and  comparative  quiet  would  reign.  And  all  this  he 
could  show;  it  is  as  patent  as  day.  But  he  makes  the  fatal 
mistake  of  overlooking  Nature's  supremest  (?)  law :  Growth ! 
Evolution!  A  nation  must  grow  just  as  an  individual — just 
as  a  plant.  Every  effort  to  force  its  growth  is  an  error  and 
works  evil,  not  good.  That  is  precisely  what  imperialism  does. 
Every  step  empire-ward  is  a  step  backward. 

The  growth  of  a  nation  must  depend  upon  the  capacity  of 
its  people  for  self-government.  This  varies;  but  he  that  denies 
the  existence  of  that  capacity  in  some  degree  is  impeaching 
either  the  justice  or  the  intelligence  of  the  Creator.  National 
growth  at  its  very  best  must  be  slow  and  painful.  Our  own 
history  and  daily  life  as  a  nation  attest  this  fact.  With  the 
Latin  races,  who  are  more  excitable,  it  is  even  harder ;  revolu- 
tion and  riot  seem  to  be  certainties  with  them.  They  are 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  before  these  peoples  shall  have  com- 
pletely worked  out  their  destiny. 

The  Anglo-Saxon,  of  whom  so  much  has  been  heard  that  is 
eulogistic  of  late — from  the  Anglo-Saxon — ^has  not  perhaps 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Latin  races;  but  he  has  some  that 
are  peculiarly  his  own.  Among  the  very  worst  of  these  is 
the  preposterous  and  mad  and  infantile  idea  that  Destiny  leads 
him  on  to  control  the  whole  world.  The  sooner  he  sobers 
down  the  sooner  will  his  ratioftal  ideals  and  institutions  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  prevail;  and,  so  far  as  they  deserve  to, 
they  ufill  prevail — ^but  it  must  be  from  their  own  inherent 
merit  and  superiority. 

If  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  is  to  rule  the  world,  it  must  be 
because  it  is  the  best  civilization,  not  the  most  blatant.  It  must 
become  universal  because  of  the  example  it  sets  to  other  forms 
of  civilization.  This,  through  democracy  alone,  can  it  do  justly 
and  properly.  It  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  positively  detri- 
mental to  the  spread  of  our  civilization  to  attempt  it  by  con- 
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quest.  That  takes  the  worst,  not  the  best,  of  Anglo-Saxon 
life  to  the  alien  people.  We  may  go  into  the  Philippines  with 
our  superior  energy,  but  rapacity,  not  energy,  will  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  about  us  to  the  native  if  we  take  from  him 
his  sovereignty.  We  may  go  there  with  Christianity,  and  our 
protestations  may  be  sincere,  but  he  will  never  believe  in  us 
so  long  as  we  preach  the  Golden  Rule  of  Christ  and  practise  the 
iron  rule  of  despotism. 

The  name  of  England  is  more  execrated  throughout  the 
world  than  that  of  any  other  nation.  Why?  Is  it  because,  as 
she  herself  says,  she  is  more  successful  than  other  nations, 
and  success  begets  envy?  That  can  but  partially  explain  it. 
Were  that  the  full  explanation,  America,  too,  would  have 
been  as  cordially  hated;  for  we  have  more  in  common  with 
her,  more  of  her  characteristics,  than  any  other  nation,  and  are 
no  whit  behind  her  in  enterprise  and  successful  undertakings. 
It  lies  simply  in  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  committed  to 
a  policy  that  is  wrong — a  national  policy  that  makes  her  pro- 
fessions seem  too  often  but  hypocrisy.  It  is  not  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  given  to  double-dealing  and  greed.  The  majority  of 
them,  as  the  majority  of  us — the  majority  of  any  people — ^are 
honest  and  well  intentioned.  But  their  national  creed  is  such 
as  wellnigh  to  choke  an  honest  utterance.  The  English  anti- 
imperialist  has  a  hard  fight.  He  must  oppose  the  traditions  of 
his  country.  With  us  it  is  the  reverse.  We  need  but  be  true 
to  our  history  and  national  ideals,  not  because  they  are  such 
merely,  but  because  they  are  right.  We  need  but  continue 
steadfastly  in  our  chosen  course.  That  does  not  mean  "con- 
traction." It  spells  progress  and  growth.  It  means  expansion 
of  American  ideals  and  institutions.  These  will  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  become  more  and  more  widespread  as  they  are 
known  and  appreciated.  They  will  receive  an  impetus,  incal- 
culable and  unprecedented,  when  we  proclaim  to  the  world 
that  we  stand  by  our  colors ;  that  we  are  not  a  robber  nation ; 
that  we  yield  to  no  false  destiny,  and  propose  to  remain  true 
to  the  principles  of  democracy  upon  which  the  Fathers  builded. 
Then,  when  all  this  is  done,  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  shall 
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go  forth  undefiled,  purged  of  Anglo-Saxon  covetousness,  to 
such  victories  as  are  yet  unimagined. 

Albert  Heston  Coggins. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


III.    Its  Place  in  Historic  Evolution. 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  late  concerning  the  relative  im- 
portance of  the  issues  of  the  coming  campaign,  especially 
of  those  declared  in  party  platforms  to  be  the  questions  demand- 
ing public  attention.  It  is  within  the  personal  recollection  of 
nearly  every  voter  that  the  prevailing  issue  of  1896  was  the 
money  question.  This  issue,  being  then  uppermost  in  the 
American  consciousness,  drew  party  lines  so  closely  at  that  time 
that  those  arrayed  on  one  side  are  still  disposed  to  emphasize 
that  question,  while  others  regard  it  as  obscured,  if  indeed  not 
entirely  solved.  This  prejudice,  due  to  the  intense  feeling 
displayed  in  that  campaign  and  the  strict  alignment  of  parties, 
has  partially  obscured  the  usually  keen  intellectual  vision  of 
the  American  people.  But,  despite  this  fact  and  the  conten- 
tions of  many  well-disposed  persons,  it  seems  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  at  present  imperialism,  and  not  a  choice 
between  monetary  standards,  is  the  paramount  issue. 

The  superficial  causes  of  the  paramountcy  of  imperialism  as 
an  issue  are  not  difficult  to  find.  Democrats  who  once  were 
in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  now  declare  the  supremacy  of 
imperialism,  hoping  thereby  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  inconsistency.  Republicans  who  are  opposed 
to  the  present  Administration  for  any  reason  find  this  a  very 
convenient  vehicle  in  which  to  ride  out  of  the  party.  Even 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Democratic  party,  who  have  always 
remained  faithful  to  the  tenets  of  Democracy,  are  not  averse  to 
making  imperialism  the  supreme  issue,  not  because  they  have 
given  up  one  jot  of  the  money  plank  but  because  they  recog- 
nize that  the  most  effective  slogan  of  the  campaign  will  be 
found  in  an  appeal  for  the  perpetuity  of  republican  insti- 
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tutions.     In   addition   to   these   causes   is   the   authoritative 
announcement  of  the  Kansas  City  platform. 

Not,  however,  because  of  these  reasons  is  it  supreme;  the 
true  cause  lies  deeper.  The  bare  question  of  imperialism, 
stripped  of  all  other  matter  and  issues,  could  never  arouse 
a  people  from  its  natural  apathy  and  indifference  to  the  heights 
of  a  moral  enthusiasm  that  inspires  the  heart  of  man  with 
resistless  energy.  Imperialism,  naked  and  bare,  has  to  do 
with  the  mere  outward  forms  of  government.  It  touches  at 
most  only  the  political  rights  of  men,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant two  are  the  rights  to  vote  and  to  hold  office.  Com- 
paratively few  men  can  hold  office,  and  fewer  care  to  exercise 
the  right  of  elective  franchise  except  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Insure  to  them  the  end  and  they  will  care  little  for  the  means. 
If  labor  were  industrially  free,  and  if  it  were  assured  that 
that  freedom  was  permanent — secure  from  all  the  encroach- 
ments of  legislative  treachery  and  the  assaults  of  corporate 
wealth — it  might  with  mental  equipoise  smile  with  contempt 
at  the  tinsel  of  a  know-nothing  nobility;  it  might  even  reluc- 
tantly acquiesce  in  granting  titles  to  knights,  lords,  and  dukes, 
and  with  serene  composure  view  the  parading  of  royalty. 

Imperialism,  however,  is  not  barren  of  other  most  pregnant 
matter,  and  in  its  probable  consequences  is  found  the  secret  of 
the^unyielding  opposition  to  it.  There  is  a  close  and  vital  con- 
nection between  imperiahsm  and  other  deeper  questions  that 
beat  and  throb  in  the  life  of  the  nation;  and  it  is  this  relation 
that  gives  pith  and  point  to  the  fight  over  the  mere  forms  of 
government.  Though  this  relation  is  not  easily  seen,  yet  it 
is  not  merely  a  blind  and  unerring  instinct,  arising  from  the 
long  experience  of  a  thousand  years  of  struggling  against 
oppression,  but  an  intelligent  insight  of  the  masses  into  present 
tendencies  and  conditions,  that  leads  to  a  life-and-death  struggle 
against  imperialism.  The  people  realize,  however  dimly,  that 
there  is  a  vital  relation  between  the  imperialist's  ideal  form  of 
government  and  the  great  forces  of  labor  and  industry. 

To  determine  the  nature  of  imperialism  we  must  observe 
the  character  of  those  forms  of  government  in  the  history  of 
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political  evolution  that  have  led  up  to  it  and  out  of  which 
it  has  grown.  Previous  to  the  world's  epoch  of  imperialism 
there  were  two  others  of  distinctive  characteristics,  blending, 
as  all  history  does,  in  one  consummate,  evolving  whole.  The 
first  was  patriarchalism ;  the  second  was  feudalism. 

Patriarchalism  was  doubtless  a  universal  system,  as  also  it 
was  the  first  in  the  line  of  political  progress.  Like  all  other 
systems  of  government,  it  sprang  from  the  general  existing 
conditions  of  civilization,  such  as  those  of  commerce,  property, 
labor,  industry,  and  popular  education,  and  it  became  their 
fitting  expression.  It  was  an  age  of  universal  incompetency 
and  servitude.  Grossly  ignorant,  the  people  were  easily  led  by 
the  more  intelligent;  weak,  they  required  the  protection  of 
rulers;  shrinking  from  the  light,  crouching  in  fear  under  the 
ban  of  ecclesiastical  wrath  and  devoid  of  self-reliance,  they 
courted  political  oblivion  and  were  easily  forced  into  it.  They 
shunned  both  opportunity  and  responsibility.  Subjective  power 
lay  dormant,  and  activity  paraded  on  the  stage  of  instinct,  far 
below  the  lofty  heights  where  reason  reigns.  The  star  of 
individual  sovereignty,  a  bright  harbinger  of  a  higher  civ- 
ilization, had  not  yet  arisen.  Such  a  people  could  not  do 
other  than  merge,  in  the  theory  and  practise  of  their  govern- 
ment, their  own  political  rights  into  those  of  some  superior. 

Political  power,  therefore,  necessarily  vesting  somewhere, 
naturally  fell  upon  the  one  first  exercising  authority  of  any 
kind — ^the  head  of  the  family,  the  patriarch.  His  sway  was 
over  only  a  small  and  ever-changing  domain,  the  jurisdictional 
idea  being  rooted  in  tribal  rather  than  in  territorial  relations. 
It  was  over  only  a  few  in  number,  including  merely  those  related 
either  by  consanguinity  or  affinity.  The  unit  of  civilization, 
the  political  family,  smaller  than  in  later  times,  was  less  stable, 
easily  swept  away,  and  unnoticed  in  its  disappearance.  The 
patriarch  ruled  with  the  absolutism  of  the  autocrat.  He  was 
the  sole  origin  of  law  and  the  sole  arbiter  in  controversy.  But 
this  power,  though  severely  rigid  at  times,  was  tempered  by 
a  close  and  intelligent  sympathy  with  his  subjects.  A  kindred 
feeling,  unsuppressed  by  the  artificial  restraints  of  industrial 
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customs  or  the  distinctions  of  social  caste,  spontaneously  arose 
from  ties  of  blood  and  association.  But  perhaps  the  truest 
index  to  the  character  of  this  epoch  is  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ing power  was  in  its  origin  entirely  objective  to  the  governed, 
without  the  sanction  of  their  consent. 

Feudalism  is  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  imperialism  in 
the  evolution  of  government.  During  the  period  of  transition 
from  patriarchalism  to  feudalism  self-reliance  had  been  develop- 
ing among  the  people.  Expanding  languages,  a  few  discov- 
eries and  inventions,  and  an  increasing  general  culture  had 
brought  a  greater  population  and  vaster  territory  into  closer 
association,  and  thereby  more  and  more  separated  and  estranged 
the  ruler  and  his  subjects.  The  lord  and  serf  were  no  longer 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  affinity  or  consanguinity;  the 
spell  of  blood  was  broken.  The  absence  of  these  ties,  so  potent 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  was  loosing  both  the  hands  of 
rulers  and  of  people.  Sympathy  arising  from  relationship  and 
association  was  dying,  but  another  cause,  the  growing  power 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  was  operating  to  stay  the  hand 
of  tyranny.  Political  power  was  gravitating  toward  the  people ; 
the  scepter  was  slipping  from  the  hands  of  lords  into  the 
hands  of  serfs.  Those  once  ruled  were  now  beginning  to 
rule.  Power  in  popular  hands  and  an  awakening  self-con- 
sciousness were  begetting  an  ever-deepening  discontent.  The 
lord's  exalted  station  was  becoming  precarious,  even  dangerous. 
Observe,  therefore,  the  reason  for  the  two  common  character- 
istics of  historic  feudalism :  the  lord's  castle  on  the  hill  on  the 
one  hand,  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  wall,  and  the  villein  vil- 
lage on  the  other,  low  situate  in  the  field  of  feudal  war. 

In  order  to  retain  through  fear  and  awe  what  had  been 
lost  by  the  failure  of  natural  sympathy,  the  suzerain  retired 
into  a  kind  of  exalted  seclusion  from  the  people.  He  ruled  a 
greater  population  than  the  patriarch;  his  dominion  was  over 
a  vaster  territory,  but  rested  on  a  more  uncertain  founda- 
tion— a  revolutionary  discontent.  He  stood  on  the  proud 
eminence  of  opulent  and  aristocratic  splendor;  but  from  that 
dizzy  height  none  might  discern  the  ominous  storm-brewing 
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movements  among  the  people  beneath  that  were  soon  to  plunge 
him  into  endless  extinction.  A  higher  conception  of  society, 
like  an  alluring  hope,  was  ever  arising  in  the  minds  of  men, 
warning  rulers  that  the  political  system  was  soon  to  collapse. 
Lordly  government  was  becoming  less  secure  under  the  stress 
of  intellect  seeking  the  warrant  of  sovereign  power.  Thus  the 
governing  power,  though  still  almost  entirely  objective  to 
the  people,  was  through  the  centuries  becoming  more  sub- 
jective. 

The  third  stage  of  political  evolution  was  that  of  imperialism, 
which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  feudal  system.  The  old  bonds 
of  feudalism  were  breaking — freedom  was  gaining  ground. 
The  narrow  territorial  limits  of  the  patriarch  had  stretched 
out  into  the  broader  dominions  of  the  lord — thence  to  the  still 
vaster  boundary-lines  of  empire.  The  population  under  the 
sway  of  a  single  ruler  had  increased  from  a  patriarchal  family 
to  a  lordly  clan,  and  from  a  lordly  clan  to  a  nationality.  Rea- 
son with  its  lighted  torch  was  steadily  leading  the  people  to 
higher  intellectual  heights  and  bolder  achievements  in  the 
material  world.  It  was  the  birth  of  an  hour  of  highest  hope, 
when  the  star  of  progress  shone  brightest  in  the  path  of  na- 
tions. The  art  of  printing  was  rapidly  disseminating  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  universal  liberty;  the  revival  of  learning  and  the 
renascence  of  literature  had  just  beg^n;  the  great  religious 
reformation  was  steadily  spreading  westward,  and  the  argosies 
of  commerce  were  beginning  to  ply  their  trade  on  every  sea. 
Industry,  as  compared  with  its  condition  under  feudalism,  was 
extending  the  giant  arms  of  its  empire.  Inventions,  though 
few  in  number  and  crude  in  mechanism,  were  beginning  to  re- 
lease the  forces  of  Nature  and  free  the  manacled  hands  of  labor. 
Improved  tools  and  labor-saving  machines  were  coming  into 
use  despite  the  advice  and  threats  of  kings — trembling  lest 
released  labor  might  become  the  monarch's  greatest  menace. 

Political  sovereignty,  too,  was  drifting  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  Parliaments  were  gradually  encroaching  upon  the  pre- 
rogatives of  kings,  thereby  gaining  greater  security  for  life, 
liberty,  and  property.    But  the  feeling  against  rulers,  as  com- 
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pared  with  that  under  prior  systems,  was  intense,  often  burst- 
ing forth  in  the  flames  of  revolution  and  civil  war.  During 
patriarchalism  both  ruler  and  ruled,  bound  in  mutual  sympathy, 
existed  in  a  state  of  comparative  amity;  in  feudal  times  the 
suzerain  and  serf  were  restrained  by  the  power  of  class  and 
caste:  but  under  imperialism  political  relations,  as  a  rule,  set- 
tled down  into  feelings  of  mutual  and  inveterate  hatred.  Em- 
pire was  held  together  by  sheer  force,  but  always  felt  a  con- 
stant and  terrific  strain  in  every  political  muscle  and  fiber 
as  the  warning  tremors  of  internal  dissension  thrilled  along 
its  nerves  to  the  organ  of  royal  intelligence.  National  unity 
was  maintained  by  the  repressive  force  of  arms,  but  organic 
national  unity  never  existed.  Under  the  first  two  systems  wars 
usually  arose  from  without  the  realm,  but  under  imperialism, 
because  of  the  strained  relations  between  ruler  and  ruled,  they 
often,  if  not  usually,  sprang  from  internal  conditions,  culmi- 
nating in  fraternal  and  internecine  strife. 

In  order  to  repress  this  feeling  and  stay  the  omnipotent 
forces  that  were  shifting  political  supremacy  into  the  subjective 
world,  where  it  was  becoming  permanently  resident  in  the 
people,  two  systems  were  instituted.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  parade  and  show  of  royalty,  by  which  popular  reason  was 
subjected  to  the  imaginative  spell  of  reverence  and  awe.  The 
suzerain's  position  may  have  been  insecure,  resting  on  the 
whims  of  a  fickle  proletariat ;  but  far  more  so  was  that  of  the 
king,  ruling  a  people  just  awaking  from  a  thousand  years  of 
medieval  sleep,  and  just  beginning  to  feel  the  first  pulse-beats 
of  a  newer  life  and  hope. 

The  second  system  by  which  the  supremacy  of  the  people 
was  being  checked  was  the  institution  of  militarism.  Sally- 
ing under  the  impulse  of  despair,  kings  sought  to  reinvest 
their  slipping  scepter  by  foisting  upon  the  nations  the  enthrall- 
ing system  of  vast  standing  armies  and  navies.  But  this  only 
deferred  the  attainment  of  political  freedom.  The  danger  signal 
of  kings  was  just  ahead;  the  forces  of  history  were  steadily 
and  surely  driving  them  on  to  extinction.  In  the  hour  when 
the  star  of  hope  was  beginning  to  dawn  upon  a  race  enslaved, 
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in  the  resplendent  morning  of  a  newer  civilization,  came  the 
death  scene  of  royalty.  Those  present  must  have  witnessed  a 
deep  and  labored  breathing,  a  long  shriek,  and  a  splendid 
agony  as  the  scepter  fell  from  its  nerveless  grasp.  It  was 
the  passing  of  kingship.  Thenceforward  the  old  cry:  "The 
king  [the  person]  is  dead;  long  live  the  king  [the  kingship] !" 
was  to  be  wrought  into  the  finer  and  more  humane  proclama- 
tion :  "The  kingship  is  dead ;  long  live  the  king !" 

Thus  had  ended  three  epochs  in  political  history.  And  what 
an  evolution  was  here,  of  rulers  and  of  ruled!  Patriarch,  a 
kind  of  fatherly  theocrat.  Lord,  a  historic  mummy  embalmed 
in  artificial  glory.  King — the  very  terseness  of  title  bearing 
something  of  vigor  and  reverence.  He,  ruled  of  the  patriarch, 
abject,  debased,  without  even  a  characteristic  name.  Vassal, 
the  shadow  of  personality  behind  a  moving  thing.  Subject, 
pregnant  with  the  possibilities  of  the  Citizen  that  in  the  com- 
ing Democracy  will  be.  Thus  had  the  forces  of  evolution,  in- 
herent in  the  nature  of  man,  raised  into  name  and  place  a 
nameless  people. 

But  a  still  better  day  for  political  liberty  was  about  to  dawn. 
The  sun  that  had  set  in  the  marshes  of  European  slavery  and 
despotism,  in  those  centuries  that  went  out  with  a  curse, 
was  soon  to  rise  in  rekindled  splendor  on  the  shores  of  the 
New  World.  The  veil  of  ocean  mists  was  rent  and  the  peering 
eyes  of  Europe's  teeming  millions,  in  dire  oppression  groan- 
ing, caught  the  first  ray  of  hope  and  saw  in  the  Western  sky 
the  sign  of  victory  for  a  triumphant  people. 

It  was  the  ushering  in  of  the  fourth  and  last  era  in  political 
history.  The  epoch  of  Democracy  has  come.  All  the  people 
(demos)  are  to  rule  (kratein),  being  the  sole  repositories 
of  political  power.  So-called  democracies,  indeed,  and  repub- 
lics merely  in  name,  there  have  been  prior  to  our  time.  But 
in  this  country  was  first  enunciated  the  principle  that  the  ruler 
is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  governed,  in  majorities  expressed, 
and  derives  his  power  from  their  consent.  Here  political 
power  has  become  entirely  subjective  and  permanently  resident 
in  the  governed.    In  popular  language  every  man  is  a  sov- 
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ereign.  The  Citizen — sl  name  honored  throughout  the  earth — 
has  acquired  the  dignity  and  function  of  patriarch,  suzerain, 
and  king,  simultaneously  becoming  more  obedient  to  law  than 
subject,  vassal,  or  nameless  serf.  His  civil,  personal,  and  in- 
dustrial rights  are  the  origin  and  only  warrant  for  the  exercise 
of  political  power,  however  often  and  to  whatever  extent  it 
may  be  delegated;  for  that  power  ever  returns  to  its  home 
in  the  governed  when  surrendered  by  those  temporarily  exer- 
cising it. 

Under  democracy  modern  life,  in  striking  contrast  to  that 
of  former  times,  has  become  strong,  practical,  rational,  indi- 
vidualistic, and  hiunane.  Not  in  the  caprice  and  arbitrary 
will  of  the  few,  but  deep  in  the  common  sense  of  the  millions, 
are  laid  the  foundations  of  modem  society.  The  rational  uni- 
versal consciousness  of  man,  led  by  the  scientific  spirit,  seeks 
ever  to  formulate  the  law  and  rationale  of  things,  and  remorse- 
lessly brings  everything  to  test  in  the  flaming  crucible  of 
experience.  To-day  it  heralds  throughout  the  land  a  new- 
found truth,  and  to-morrow  the  masses  take  it  up,  test  it, 
and  make  it  the  corner-stone  of  their  constitution.  In  the 
struggles  of  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  great  principles  of 
democracy  have  been  tested  and  proved,  and  have  not  been 
found  wanting.  And  these  principles,  which  some  would  have 
us  abandon  for  the  glitter  and  show  of  the  imperialism  of  a 
former  day,  will  never  be  surrendered  if  the  American  people 
remain  true  to  their  traditions,  their  hopes,  and  themselves. 

George  Warren  Kenney. 

Springfield,  III, 
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HOW  ENGLAND  AVERTED  A  REVOLUTION  OF 

FORCE. 

A  LESSON  FOR  THE  PRESENT. 

TO  the  wise  man  the  story  of  the  past  is  ever  pregnant  with 
promises  and  warnings — lessons  that,  when  a  people 
becomes  wise  enough  to  profit  by  the  example  of  those  who 
have  gone  before,  will  insure  an  uninterrupted  upward  move- 
ment along  the  highway  of  progress.  Injustice,  selfishness, 
and  greed  may  seem  to  flourish  for  a  time,  and  the  individual, 
the  class,  the  nation,  or  the  civilization  practising  them  may 
appear  to  prosper  by  wrong-doing;  but  so  surely  as  the  uni- 
verse is  governed  by  law  the  day  arrives  at  length  when  the 
people,  the  nation,  or  the  civilization  that  has  builded  on  the 
sands  of  injustice,  oppression,  and  wrong  goes  down.  And 
indeed  any  deflection  from  the  eternal  principles  of  justice  and 
rectitude  brings  retribution ;  though  it  is  true  that  a  nation  may 
for  a  time  heedlessly  ignore  the  fundamentals  upon  which 
enduring  progress,  growth,  and  happiness  depend,  and  yet 
happily  save  itself  if  the  conscience  of  its  people  can  be  so 
aroused  that  society  and  government  come  to  a  realization  of 
the  danger  before  the  tempest  of  human  passion,  hate,  and 
bitterness  breaks  forth,  destroying  the  good  with  the  bad  and 
leaving  chaos  in  its  wake. 

In  modem  times  France  has  afforded  a  striking  illustration 
of  what  sooner  or  later  may  be  expected  to  overtake  any  people 
where  the  government  refuses  to  recognize  the  solidarity  of  the 
race  and  the  interdependence  of  the  units  that  constitute  the 
fabric  of  the  State.  On  the  other  hand,  the  England  of  our 
century  has  given  a  no  less  impressive  example  of  how  a  revo- 
lution of  force  may  be  averted  and  the  ends  of  progress  gained 
through  peaceable  and  evolutionary  methods  when  the  leaders 
of  the  nation  are  great  and  wise  enough  to  insist  on  organiza- 
tion and  education  and  an  appeal  to  the  conscience,  reason,  and 
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judgment  of  the  units  throughout  the  State,  until  the  moral 
impulses  of  the  people  are  so  aroused  that  an  advance  move- 
ment becomes  inevitable.  In  the  present  period  of  unrest  in 
our  own  land,  when  there  are  so  many  ominous  signs  of  hos- 
tility and  bitterness  between  different  sections  of  society,  the 
lesson  of  the  England  of  the  forties  is  at  once  timely  and  of 
especial  value  to  those  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  pre- 
venting an  arrest  of  civilization  through  violent  revolution,  or 
its  destruction  through  greed  and  selfishness. 

To  friends  of  popular  government  there  has  seldom  bcfen  a 
decade  of  greater  interest  or  one  more  instructive  in  its  practi- 
cal lessons  than  the  first  ten  years  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign, 
for  during  this  period  the  spirit  of  progressive  democracy  was 
introduced  into  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  have  changed  the  genius 
or  character  of  the  government.  True,  the  new  spirit  was  pres- 
ent when  the  great  Reform  Measure  of  1832  was  passed,  but 
personal  government  could  not  be  said  to  have  given  place  to 
constitutional  rule  during  the  reign  of  William  IV.  Victoria, 
however,  accepted  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  new 
demand  born  of  the  democratic  ideal,  which  was  to  be 
progressively  and  practically  applied  to  public  affairs;  hence, 
her  rule  signaled  the  advent  of  the  republican  spirit,  which  has 
been  fostered  and  expanded  with  the  succeeding  decades. 

History  has  afforded  many  sad  illustrations  of  republican 
shells  masking  imperial  despotism  or  intolerable  tyrannies, 
under  autocratic  or  oligarchic  rules;  but  in  England  we  find 
the  form  and  paraphernalia  of  monarchy  mantling  a  govern- 
ment that,  since  the  dawn  of  the  Victorian  age,  has  successively 
enlarged  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  and  that  has 
from  year  to  year  accepted  the  larger  demand  of  a  free  govern- 
ment whose  face  is  set  toward  the  republican  ideal.  For  this 
reason  a  brief  survey  of  the  period  will  prove  helpful  and  I 
think  inspiring  to  those  who  are  earnestly  working  for  free- 
dom, fraternity,  and  happiness,  based  on  justice  and  enlighten- 
ment. 

The  condition  and  general  outlook  in  England  during  this 
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period  were  in  so  many  respects  analogous  to  those  present  in 
France  when  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette  ascended  the 
throne  that  the  happy  outcome  in  Great  Britain  stands  in  bold 
and  brilliant  relief  against  the  dark  background  of  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  life  and  destruction  of  property  that  marked  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

In  each  country  the  transition  was  revolutionary,  working 
changes  of  a  fundamental  and  far-reaching  character.  In 
France  all  the  savage  and  brutal  instincts  of  millions  were 
unleashed,  resulting  in  a  night  of  unparalleled  ferocity,  in 
which  reason,  justice,  love,  and  humanitarian  impulses  were 
banished  to  enthrone  hate  and  glut  revenge.  In  England,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  revolution,  scarcely  less  fundamental,  but 
slower  in  its  processes,  was  carried  to  a  victorious  issue  by 
peaceable  measures,  primarily  through  the  unremitting  and 
indefatigable  labor  of  a  little  band  of  social  reformers  who 
fully  understood  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  words 
organisation  and  education;  and  secondly  by  the  presence  of 
far  -  seeing,  courageous,  and  incorruptible  statesmanship, 
unhampered  by  the  throne. 

The  first  decade  of  the  Victorian  age  was,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  "a  transition  period  from  the 
old  England  to  the  new.  The  slow  civilization  of  our  grand- 
fathers was  giving  place  to  the  far  more  active,  prying,  ag- 
gressive civilization  of  the  present  day — the  day  of  steam, 
electricity,  and  engineering,  and  of  material  rather  than  intel- 
lectual or  moral  progress."  ("Forty  Years'  Recollections.") 
Moreover,  the  difficulties  and  obstacles,  at  home  and  abroad, 
which  confronted  the  State  were  of  the  gravest  character.  In 
Canada  revolution,  in  Jamaica  threatened  revolt,  and  in  India 
the  rising  mutterings  of  a  coming  storm,  were  enough  to  tax 

the  wisdom  of  far  greater  statesmen  than  easy-going  Mel- 
bourne and  his  associates.  But,  serious  as  were  these  dangers, 
they  sank  into  comparative  insignificance  before  the  rising 
storm  of  social  discontent  that,  swelled  as  it  was  by  many 
different  tributaries,  threatened  to  sweep  away  the  old  regime 
with  the  fury  that  had  marked  the  continental  revolutions. 
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Intelligently  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  that  the  statesman- 
ship of  the  forties  had  to  meet,  it  will  be  necessary  to  call  to 
mind  some  of  the  leading  sources  of  popular  discontent.  The 
fifty  years  that  preceded  the  coronation  of  the  Queen  had  revo- 
lutionized the  thought  of  Europe.  The  vigorous  young  republic 
over  the  waters,  despite  the  gloomy  predictions  which  had  been 
confidently  and  persistently  made  for  half  a  century,  had  moved 
forward  with  stately  and  uninterrupted  tread,  until  she  occu- 
pied a  commanding  position  among  the  positive  and  inspiring 
powers  of  civilization.  Men  of  the  Old  World  had  become 
convinced  that  the  daring  ideals  of  the  new  order  were  practi- 
cal. The  republic  was  "a  great  fact/'  and  its  success  had  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  world  and  the  admiration  of  friends  of 
freedom  in  all  lands. 

The  French  Revolution,  through  its  excesses  and  the  failure 
of  the  experiment,  had  caused  a  revulsion  in  public  feeling; 
but  despite  this  it  had  shaken  every  throne  in  western  Europe, 
and  planted  a  great  new  hope  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Moreover,  the  broadly  humanitarian  and  philosophic  con- 
troversies and  intellectual  agitations,  which  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed the  Revolution,  had  appealed  to  the  conscience,  ration- 
ality, and  sense  of  justice  of  more  than  one  English  states- 
man, while  it  produced  a  profound  and  indelible  impression  on 
the  great  middle  class  of  the  nation.  Another  factor  that 
strengthened  the  revolutionary  impulses  was  the  new-bom 

confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  masses,  in  their  own  power  when 
once  banded  together.  The  starving  miserables  of  France  had 
proved  irresistible  against  even  the  Bastille  and  the  throne, 
when  once  they  acted  in  concert.  This  great  fact  had  taken 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  tens  of  thousands  of  the  very  poor, 
who  seemed  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  the  higher  motives  that 
actuated  the  lovers  of  justice  who  were  fighting  the  battle  of 
progress ;  and  this  realization  of  the  possibility  of  victory  made 
them  far  less  patient  than  they  had  been  before  the  upheaval 
in  France.  At  this  time  also  all  of  western  continental  Europe 
was  fast  moving  toward  a  revolutionary  outbreak,  and  England 
had  become  infected  with  the  spirit  of  revolt.    Tlien,  again, 
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during  the  last  two  reigns  the  nation  had  passed  from  a  per- 
sonal monarchy  to  a  constitutional  form  of  government;  and 
the  vanishing  of  the  old  reverence  that  hedged  the  throne  was 
perceptible  among  every  class,  though  perhaps  nowhere  so  con- 
spicuous as  among  the  very  poor,  whose  lot  was  pitiable  in  the 
extreme. 

The  tendency  to  revolt  was  favored  by  the  general  temper  of 
the  age.  It  was  a  time  when  the  thought  of  the  nation  was  in 
a  state  of  flux.  The  old  views  were  rapidly  falling  away.  An- 
cient theories  were  being  questioned  when,  indeed,  they  were 
not  impatiently  discarded.  The  old  ideals  were  giving  place  to 
new  concepts  more  in  harmony  with  the  broader  thought  that 
had  come  with  the  larger  life  of  the  age.  It  was  as  if  the  word 
change  were  graven  over  every  gateway  of  research.  In  sci- 
ence, in  religion,  in  commerce  and  trade,  no  less  than  in  politi- 
cal and  social  economy,  there  was  a  degree  of  restlessness  that 
always  marks  a  time  of  growth  and  transition  and  that  gives 
impetus  to  revolutionary  impulses.  The  value  of  steam  and  the 
wonders  and  uses  of  electricity  were  new  to  the  nation,  and  the 
effect  of  these  discoveries  already  stimulated  the  brains  of 
thousands  of  inventive  geniuses,  while  they  opened  new  worlds 
of  possibilities  before  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes. 
Physical  science  also  was  girding  herself  for  the  most  brilliant 
march  of  discovery  in  the  history  of  the  ages — a  march  in  which 
Great  Britain  was  to  take  a  leading  place.  Charles  Darwin  had 
returned  from  his  memorable  voyage  around  the  world  in  the 
"Beagle,"  and  with  brain  teeming  with  new  and  wonderful 
thought,  born  of  his  research,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  his 
immortal  works;  while  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  Herbert 
Spencer,  John  Tyndall,  and  others  who  were  to  make  the  pres- 
ent century  forever  glorious  in  the  history  of  scientific  progress, 
were  in  the  flush  of  early  manhood. 

In  the  domain  of  religion  the  revolutionary  impulses  were 
very  marked.  The  rise  of  physical  science,  with  the  startling 
new  theories  of  evolution ;  the  raising  of  the  interrogation  point 
by  investigators  in  natural  history,  geology,  astronomy,  and  in- 
deed in  all  departments  of  scientific  investigation ;  the  general 
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quickening  of  the  spirit  of  unrest  and  skepticism ;  the  spread  of 
German  transcendentalism,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  philo- 
sophic French  liberalism,  were  influencing  the  thought  of  Eng- 
land. And  perhaps  this  was  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in 
the  broadening  vision  of  great  divines  and  churchmen.  But  this 
invasion  of  the  precincts  of  the  Church  by  the  newer  thought 
and  speculation,  while  it  wove  a  fascinating  spell  over  many 
of  the  noblest  thinkers,  naturally  produced  a  powerful  reaction 
in  the  minds  of  others  not  less  able  or  conscientious,  who  beheld 
with  the  gravest  apprehension  the  fading  away  of  the  old  rever- 
ence for  form,  rite,  ritual,  and  dogma.  To  them  it  seemed  that 
the  Church,  loosed  from  her  moorings,  was  floating  into  a  sea 
of  skepticism.  In  1833  the  famous  Oxford  Movement  was  in- 
augurated by  John  Henry  Newman  and  other  able  and  in- 
tensely religious  men.  They  were  reactionists  who  uncon- 
sciously had  set  their  faces  toward  Rome.  And  this  movement 
was  quickly  followed  by  one  of  the  most  memorable  religious 
controversies  that  have  marked  the  history  of  England  since 
the  days  of  the  Stuarts.* 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  time  indicated 
widespread  unrest;  but,  passing  from  a  general  survey  to  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions, 
we  see  everywhere  indications  of  a  great  storm  brewing.  The 
agitation  that  had  convulsed  England  during  the  long,  mem- 
orable, and  bitterly  contested  Reform  bill  struggle  had  inter- 
ested as  never  before  the  masses  of  the  English  people  in 
political  measures;  and,  as  is  always  the  case  when  some  dis- 
tinctly progressive  measure  is  enacted,  this  bill  had  aroused 
extravagant  and  unwarranted  expectations  in  the  minds  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  the  slow-thinking  toilers,  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  were  not  to  be  realized;  while  the  more  discerning 
and  discriminating  among  progressive  Englishmen,  who  re- 
garded the  measure  as  the  opening  wedge  leading  to  greater 
and  mor^  important  laws,  were  bitterly  disappointed  on  find- 
ing that  the  Liberal  or  Whig  party  had  no  intention  of  involv- 
ing the  country  in  further  agitation  by  taking  the  "next  step." 
The  laboring  classes  were  enraged  by  the  refusal  of  the  Mel- 
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bourne  ministry  to  demand  an  extension  of  the  franchises. 
"They,"  says  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  in  his  "History  of  Our 
Own  Times,"  "in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  representatives,  were  not  merely  left  out  but  were 
shouldered  out.  This  was  all  the  more  exasperating  because 
the  excitement  and  agitation  by  the  strength  of  which  the  Re- 
form bill  was  carried  in  the  teeth  of  so  much  resistance  were 
kept  up  by  the  workingmen."  Throughout  the  kingdom  the 
rising  tide  of  angry  discontent,  which  had  rapidly  increased 
during  the  latter  half  of  William's  reign,  grew  ominously  as 
the  terrible  distress  of  the  workers  in  the  great  cities  increased 
during  the  opening  years  of  Victoria's  rule.  It  was  this  rebel- 
lious spirit,  bom  of  a  sense  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  English  laborers  and  the  dreadful  suffering,  both 
from  over-work  and  under-pay,  which  prevailed  at  this  time, 
that  gave  so  sinister  an  aspect  to  the  general  outlook.  In  all 
the  great  cities  there  were  thousands  of  persons  in  a  state  of 
chronic  hunger.  The  opening  winter  of  Victoria's  reign  proved 
extremely  severe,  and  from  this  time  forth  until  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  the  portentous  shadow  of  revolution  rose  darkly 
and  in  increasing  proportions  against  the  background  of  the 
political  sky  in  Great  Britain. 

To  appreciate  the  grievances  of  the  people  it  is  well  to  glance 
for  a  moment  at  their  condition.  In  the  mining  regions,  for  ex- 
ample, the  revelations  brought  out  by  a  parliamentary  investi- 
gation, secured  by  I^ord  Ashley,  seem  at  the  present  day  almost 
beyond  belief,  and  are  enough  to  excite  horror  in  the  mind 
of  the  most  easy-going  conventionalist.  In  some  of  the  coal 
mines,  says  Justin  McCarthy  in  the  work  already  quoted,  this 
investigation  showed  that  women  were  "literally  employed  as 
beasts  of  burden.  Where  the  seam  of  coal  was  too  narrow  to 
allow  them  to  stand  upright,  they  had  to  crawl  back  and  for- 
ward on  all  fours  for  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours  a  day,  dragging 
the  trucks  laden  with  coal.  The  trucks  were  generally  fastened 
to  a  chain,  which  passed  between  the  legs  of  the  unfortunate 
women  and  was  then  connected  with  a  belt  strapped  around 
their  naked  waists.  Their  only  clothing  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
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trousers  made  of  sacking ;  they  were  uncovered  from  the  waist 
up.  ...  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  that  the  immor- 
ality engendered  by  this  state  of  things  was  in  exact  keeping 
with  the  other  evils  which  it  brought  about." 

In  the  villages  and  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  great 
cities,  there  was  widespread  misery  among  the  poor ;  but  in  the 
manufacturing  centers  the  suflFering  was  most  acute.  The 
noble-minded  poet,  Thomas  Gx)per,  has  related  many  typical 
illustrations  that  help  us  to  understand  the  feeling  of  the  poor. 
On  one  occasion  he  says  that  a  poor  stockinger  rushed  ipto  his 
home  exclaiming :  "I  wish  they  would  hang  me !  I  have  lived 
on  cold  potatoes  that  were  given  me  these  two  days,  and  this 
morning  I've  eaten  a  raw  potato  for  sheer  hunger."  On  another 
occasion,  when  an  address  was  being  delivered  by  one  of  the 
Chartists,  one  poor  man  exclaimed :  "Let  us  be  patient  a  little 
longer ;  surely  God  Almighty  will  help  us  soon !"  "Talk  to  us 
no  more  about  thy  Goddle  Mighty,"  was  the  prompt  retort; 
"there  isn't  one!  If  there  was  one,  he  wouldn't  let  us  suflFer 
as  we  do !" 

Under  these  conditions  the  great  Chartist  movement,  which 
seemed  to  accomplish  so  little  but  in  reality  wrought  so  much 
in  leavening  public  opinion,  was  created.  The  organization  was 
formed  as  the  result  of  a  great  reform  meeting  held  in  Birming- 
ham, and  its  name  was  given  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  who,  hand- 
ing a  draft  of  the  demands  to  the  secretary  of  the  Working- 
men's  Association,  said :  "There  is  your  Charter.  Agitate  for 
it  and  never  be  contented  with  an3rthing  less."  The  nobler 
spirits  of  this  movement  were  in  a  true  sense  prophets.  They 
became  the  articulate  voice  of  the  suffering  thousands  of  Eng- 
land after  the  latter  had  been  driven  by  their  own  misery  from 
a  condition  of  apathy  to  something  akin  to  a  revolutionary  state. 

After  reading  of  the  storm  of  opposition  that  confronted  the 
Chartists  on  every  hand,  the  breaking  up  of  their  meetings,  the 
imprisonment  of  their  leaders,  and  the  painful  persecutions  car- 
ried on  in  the  name  of  the  law,  one  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  document  or  platform  upon  which  this  new  party 
stood  contained  much  of  a  revolutionary  if  not  incendiary  char- 
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acter ;  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  contained  nothing  that  was  un- 
reasonable, and  indeed  its  vital  points  have  all  long  since  been 
granted.  Briefly,  it  made  six  demands,  as  follows:  (i)  Uni- 
versal suffrage.  (2)  Annual  parliaments.  (3)  Vote  by  bal- 
lot. (4)  Abolition  of  property  qualification.  (5)  Payment  of 
members  of  parliament..  (6)  Division  of  the  country  into 
equal  electoral  districts. 

These  simple  and  reasonable  demands  aroused  the  most 
bitter  and  furious  opposition,  expressed  in  the  vigorous  perse- 
cution on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  orators  and  leaders 
of  the  movement.  The  interference  with  the  meetings  and  the 
arrest  of  the  speakers  frequently  led  to  riots,  in  one  of  which 
ten  persons  were  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  "The  leading 
Chartists  all  over  the  country,"  says  Justin  McCarthy,  "were 
prosecuted  and  tried,  literally  by  hundreds.  In  most  cases  they 
were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment."  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  this  treatment  greatly  increased 
the  bitterness  of  the  people,  and  the  general  discontent  was  so 
augmented  that  in  the  early  forties  we  find  England  rapidly 
moving  toward  a  state  that  threatened  forcible  revolution.  At 
this  juncture,  however,  there  arose  another  influence  in  English 
political  life  that  served  to  avert  the  storm,  and  yet  secured 
for  the  people  the  reform  measures  most  urgently  required, 
while  the  victory  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  the  face  of  the 
government  toward  national  and  progressive  Liberalism. 

The  memorable  Anti-Corn  Law  movement  is  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  and  instructive  passages  in  modern  history.  Its  suc- 
cess unquestionably  saved  England  from  the  throes  of  a  bloody 
revolution,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  intellectual 
agitation  carried  on  by  the  League  materially  furthered  the 
nation  in  its  progress  toward  freedom.  The  republican  ideal, 
largely  through  this  movement,  became  fixed  in  the  popular 
imagination,  and  the  general  trend  of  the  nation,  so  far  as  the 
island  government  is  concerned,  has  since  1846  been  toward 
broader  freedom  and  juster  conditions.  The  story  of  the  rise, 
progress,  and  victory  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  and  Free  Trade 
crusade  rightly  demands  the  careful  consideration  of  patriotic 
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citizens ;  because  we  have  too  few  instances  of  successful  revo- 
lutions of  a  radical  or  fundamental  character  being  accom- 
plished without  force  or  bloodshed,  and  still  rarer  have  been 
the  instances  where  the  governing  classes  have  failed  to  retard 
the  onward  movement  of  the  larger  spirit  of  freedom  and 
justice,  born  in  the  stress  of  the  revolutionary  agitation. 

The  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  was  in  its  inception  a  move- 
ment largely  due  to  the  misery  of  the  poor,  who  suflFered  from 
a  great,  oppressive,  and  law-bulwarked  monopoly;  and  many 
of  its  pioneer  apostles  were  men  like  the  Hon.  Charles  Pel- 
ham  Villiers,  M.P.,  wholly  disinterested  patriots,  moved  en- 
tirely by  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  oppression.  Later,  how- 
ever, when  the  agitation  became  active,  aggressive,  and  for- 
midable, it  became  largely  a  class  movement  directed  against 
a  class  interest.  The  manufacturers,  primarily  of  Manchester 
and  later  of  various  cities  and  towns,  formed  a  league,  and  they 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  money  for  the  educational 
agitation  that  revolutionized  the  thought  and  quickened  the 
conscience  of  the  nation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  manu- 
facturers were  largely  actuated  by  self-interest ;  yet  there  was 
this  marked  difference  between  the  two  class  movements :  The 
Corn  Laws  were  in  the  line  of  restriction.  They  abridged  the 
rightful  freedom  of  the  people  in  order  that  the  wealth  of  the 
few  might  be  augmented,  and  in  so  doing  they  operated  so  as 
to  increase  the  misery  and  suffering  of  millions  of  English- 
men, even  causing  starvation  and  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  League  fought  for  a  wholesome  freedom.  Its  cause  was  not 
only  fundamentally  just,  but  in  perfect  alignment  with  the 
prosperity,  comfort,  and  happiness  of  the  masses,  and  therefore 
it  was  working  for  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  There  was 
something  at  once  amazing,  pathetic,  and  amusing  in  the 
"unctuous  rectitude"  of  the  defenders  of  the  Com  Laws,  when 
they  lifted  their  hands  in  horror  at  the  sordid  selfishness  of  the 
manufacturers  who  were  seeking  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
class  legislation.  The  advocates  of  the  landed  interests  were 
shocked  beyond  measure  to  find  the  designing  manufacturers 
seeking  to  advance  their  interests  by  unmasking  the  essential 
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injustice  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  showing  how,  by  their  opera- 
tion, the  workers  were  compelled  to  pay  high  prices  for  bread 
and  receive  low  wages;  while  the  enforced  idleness  of  thou- 
sands, chiefly  due  to  the  stagnation  in  manufacturing  and 
trade,  was  another  result  of  the  Chinese  wall  of  protection 
which  the  gentry  had  builded  for  their  own  enrichment.  To 
read  the  Tory  press  of  the  time  one  would  almost  feel  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  Corn  Laws  were  about  the  only  thoroughly 
disinterested  citizens  in  the  realm. 

The  Anti-Corn  I^w  League,  however,  set  to  work  to  accom- 
plish the  repeal  of  the  unjust  statutes.  It  was  organized  in  the 
early  part  of  1839.  Its  leading  spirits  were  men  of  the  highest 
moral  rectitude.  Indeed,  had  their  greed  for  gain  and  desire 
for  self-advancement  been  paramount,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
they  would  have  ever  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  opposition 
that  confronted  them  at  every  point.  Only  that  moral  en- 
thusiasm which  is  bom  on  the  highest  plane  of  human  emotion 
— only  that  disinterested  passion  for  justice,  freedom,  and 
human  happiness  which  makes  men  prophets  and  apostles  in  a 
great  cause — could  have  proved  invincible,  or  at  least  could 
have  effected  a  peaceable  revolution  in  less  than  ten  years. 

The  founders  of  the  League  had  no  sooner  inaugurated  their 
aggressive  campaign  than  they  found  well-nigh  all  the  opinion- 
forming  factors  in  society  arrayed  against  them.  The  Church, 
statesmen  of  all  parties,  and  reform  leaders  alike  opposed  the 
innovators.  The  press  of  the  kingdom,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  closed  to  the  League.  The  Tories  and  Chartists  vied  with 
each  other  in  bitterness — one  because  the  League  was  too 
revolutionary,  the  other  because  it  was  not  revolutionary 
enough.  The  Whig  and  Liberal  papers  took  their  cue  from 
the  ministry,  and  Lord  Melbourne  had  declared  that  the  idea 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Law  was  madness.  Seldom  in  the 
history  of  progress  has  a  great  reform  movement  confronted 
such  united  opposition.  But  the  leaders  of  the  League  were 
far  more  than  mere  moral  enthusiasts.  They  were  men  of  rare 
executive  ability — ^natural  commanders  and  executors.  Two 
things  were  first  agreed  upon :  compact  organization  and  sys- 
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tematic  education.  And,  since  the  press  was  closed  to  them, 
the  first  step  was  to  send  public  speakers  into  the  various  cities 
and  towns  to  proclaim  the  new  economic  gospel.  Great  meet- 
ings were  accordingly  held,  first  in  great  manufacturing  centers 
and  later  throughout  England.  They  were  phenomenal  in 
character,  resembling  feligious  revival  services  in  the  deep  en- 
thusiasm and  profound  moral  fervor  that  pervaded  them.  The 
leaders  and  speakers  became  veritable  apostles  of  the  new  social 
gospel.  They  believed  most  sincerely  in  the  righteousness,  jus- 
tice, and  morality  of  their  cause.  They  consecrated  their  lives 
to  the  movement  with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  marked  the 
most  sincere  and  devoted  apostles  of  religion  in  the  virgin 
days  of  the  Church.  As  we  would  naturally  suppose,  these 
great  gatherings  quickly  aroused  the  alarm  and  indignation  of 
the  opposition.  In  many  places  all  public  halls  were  refused. 
Frequently  the  innkeepers  declined  to  furnish  food  and  lodg- 
ing to  the  speakers,  for  fear  of  loss  of  patronage.  In  one  town 
a  landowner  offered  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  to  any  one  who 
would  throw  the  speaker  into  the  river.  On  some  occasions 
the  missionaries  were  mobbed.  In  one  town  the  promise  of 
the  use  of  the  hall  was  rescinded,  and  when  the  speakers  ad- 
dressed the  people  from  the  market-place  they  were  arrested 
and  fined  for  obstructing  the  public  highway.  But  perhaps 
the  most  brutal  exhibition  of  the  mob  spirit  occurred  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  students  of  the  great  university  being  the  offenders. 
Opposition,  however,  only  seemed  to  increase  the  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  reformers. 

The  printing-press  was  also  called  to  the  aid  of  the  League. 
It  was  an  age  of  tracts.  Eve'ry  unpopular  cause,  finding  the 
door  of  the  public  press  closed,  resorted  to  pamphlets  and  leaf- 
lets. In  order  to  raise  sufficient  money  for  the  gigantic  propa- 
ganda that  was  being  called  into  existence,  great  bazaars  and 
fairs  were  held  in  the  various  cities.  Something  of  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  a 
bazaar  held  in  Manchester  raised  $50,000  for  this  propaganda 
fund.  This  done,  the  next  step  was  to  issue  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  and  flood  every  district  where  an  interest  had  been 
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created  with  such  literature  as  would  appeal  most  readily  to  the 
class  addressed.  "Since  the  press  is  against  us,"  said  one  of 
the  leaders,  "we  must  sow  England  knee-deep  in  leaflets."  For 
this  purpose  presses  were  set  to  work,  publishing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  brief,  pithy  arguments,  catechisms,  telling  state- 
ments, fables,  stories,  and  ringing  verses,  all  written  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  appeal  to  the  simplest  minds.  Those  who  at- 
tended the  meetings  were  supplied  with  packages  of  leaflets, 
some  one  or  more  of  which  was  pretty  certain  to  make  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  recipient,  if  he  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  cause  before  leaving  the  meeting  to  peruse 
them.  The  eflfect  of  the  campaign  was  soon  felt  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  island.  Despite  all  the  efforts  of 
the  opposition,  everywhere  the  people  were  talking  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws;  and  at  length  some  of  the  great  organs 
opened  their  columns  to  the  League.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  the  London  Chronicle,  at  that  time  one  of  the  fore- 
most dailies  of  the  world.  The  great  majority  of  the  influential 
journals  of  Great  Britain,  however,  long  remained  bitter  in 
their  opposition.  One  London  paper  insisted  that  the  League 
was  composed  of  unprincipled  schemers  and  self-conceited 
socialists.  Another  insisted  that  it  was  composed  of  equal 
parts  of  commercial  swindlers  and  political  swindlers ;  while  a 
third,  "with  edifying  unction  denounced  their  sentiments  as 
subversive  of  all  moral  right  and  order,  their  organization  as 
a  disloyal  faction,  and  their  speakers  as  revolutionary  emis- 
saries whom  all  peaceable  and  well-disposed  persons  ought  to 
assist  the  authorities  in  peremptorily  putting  down."  (Mor- 
ley's  "Life  of  Richard  Cobden.") 

Great  as  had  been  the  interest  created  throughout  the  king- 
dom in  the  new  social  gospel,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
people  were  yet  ready  seriously  to  entertain  the  propositions  of 
Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright.  The  masses  of  a  great  nation 
are  always  conservative.  No  matter  how  beneficent,  how 
wise,  reasonable,  and  just  a  proposition  may  be,  if  it  runs 
counter  to  the  long-established  customs  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  it  is  sure  to  arouse  stubborn  opposition,  and  can  only 
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hope  to  succeed  after  a  long  and  hard-fought  battle.  And  so 
after  two  years  of  vigorous  campaigning  the  opposition  seemed 
to  be  more  strongly  intrenched  than  ever,  as  the  Liberal  minis- 
try was  overthrown  in  1841  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  long 
been  recognized  as  the  master  spirit  in  the  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  was  called  to  form  a  new  Cabinet. 
It  is  true  that  at  this  time  Richard  Cobden  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  little  band  of  the  repealers  was  thus 
reenforced  by  one  of  the  most  persuasive  speakers  of  the  age. 
But  the  great  majority  in  both  houses  returned  at  this  time 
were  Tories,  pledged  to  the  maintenance  of  the  obnoxious  class 
laws.  The  hope  entertained  by  many  reformers,  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Tory  government  would  lead  to  a  sweeping  revul- 
sion in  public  sentiment,  was  doomed  to  disappointment,  partly 
on  account  of  the  wisdom  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause of  three  years  of  splendid  crops  following  a  number  of 
years  of  poor  harvests.  And  just  here  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
for  a  moment  the  action  of  the  great  Prime  Minister  who  was 
destined  to  immortalize  himself  as  the  statesman  of  the  forties 
who  dared  to  "desert  his  party  to  save  his  nation."  Though  so 
early  as  1842  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  by  no  means  ready  to  take 
the  step  that  might  mean  political  hari-kari,  yet  he  realized  the 
fact  that  some  radical  and  salutary  measures  were  urgently 
demanded.  Hence,  he  boldly  introduced  the  wise,  beneficent, 
and  practical  Income  and  Inheritance  taxes ;  and  Tory  though 
he  was,  with  a  party  representing  the  wealthy  of  England,  he 
pressed  these  measures  through  both  houses  of  parliament  and 
succeeded  in  placing  upon  the  statute-books  of  Great  Britain 
laws  that  we  would  naturally  expect  the  great  Republic  would 
have  had  the  glory  of  initiating.  The  tariflf  was  also  some- 
what reformed,  and  other  measures  that  we  would  naturally 
suppose  would  come  from  a  Liberal  rather  than  a  Conservative 
administration,  marked  the  early  forties.  As  has  been  ob- 
served, coincident  with  the  success  of  the  Tories  came  the  first 
of  three  seasons  of  large  crops.  Corn  was  plentiful  and  com- 
paratively cheap.  For  many  years  Mr.  Cobden  and  the  League 
had  insisted  that  with  an  abundance  of  grain  at  low  prices  the 
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discontent  and  unrest  of  the  people  would  decrease,  work 
would  become  more  plentiful,  and  a  measure  of  prosperity 
would  return.  Their  predictions  were  verified,  and,  though 
the  cause  of  the  change  lay  chiefly  in  the  abundant  harvests 
instead  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Tories,  the  changed  condition 
operated  against  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League.  The  people,  then 
as  now,  looked  only  on  the  surface.  They  had  been  hungry 
under  the  Liberal  ministry.  The  Tories  had  come  into  power, 
had  given  them  some  salutary  reform  legislation,  and  the  land 
had  yielded  bountifully.  They  were  now  able  to  get  cheap 
bread,  and  their  condition  had  improved.  Therefore,  the 
Tories,  they  reasoned,  were  the  true  statesmen;  and  in  1844 
their  satisfaction  was  expressed  at  the  polls  in  an  overwhelming 
Conservative  majority  in  both  houses  of  parliament.  It  also  was 
evident  that  the  zeal  of  many  of  the  Leaguers  was  growing 
cold,  while  among  the  people  the  literature  of  the  reformers 
was  no  longer  being  eagerly  sought  for  or  perused  with  avidity ; 
and  their  great  meetings  lacked  the  old-time  enthusiasm  and 
numbers.  But,  though  the  unthinking  many  were  losing  faith 
in  the  soundness  of  the  contention  of  the  Manchester  school, 
some  of  England's  greatest  thinkers  were  being  forced  to  the 
conviction  that  the  claims  of  the  League  were  right,  just,  and 
expedient;  and  among  this  nimiber  was  the  honest  but  slow- 
thinking  Prime  Minister  of  the  realm.  For  three  years  he  had 
been  compelled  carefully  to  dissect  all  of  Mr.  Cobden's  argu- 
ments, that  he  might  meet  them;  and,  being  an  honest  man 
before  he  was  a  politician,  he  soon  found  himself  questioning 
the  correctness  of  his  own  position.  For  some  time  many 
Tories  had  expressed  grave  doubts  about  the  attitude  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  the  Com  Laws.  A  horrible  suspicion  was 
growing  that  the  Prime  Minister  had  become  infected  with 
the  heresy  of  the  League.  In  February  and  early  March  of 
1&45  the  Com  Laws  came  up — they  were  sure  to  come  up  at 
every  session;  and  during  this  discussion  Mr.  Cobden  made 
one  of  the  greatest  speeches,  if  not  the  most  masterly,  of  his 
life  in  parliament.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  was  seated  by  the 
brilliant  young  statesman,  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  began  taking 
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motes.  Soon,  however,  he  crumpled  up  the  paper  and  threw 
it  on  the  floor,  and  turning  to  Mr.  Herbert  he  said,  "You  will 
have  to  answer  him;  I  cannot."  That  night  it  is  said  that 
when  crossing  the  lobby  some  one  said,  "Sir  Robert,  that  speech 
of  Cobden's  will  be  hard  to  answer ;"  and  the  Prime  Minister, 
turning,  said  under  his  voice  and  with  great  earnestness,  "It  is 
unanswerable." 

Still  the  motion  to  repeal  the  Corn  Laws  was  overwhelmingly 
defeated,  and  it  appeared  that  long  years  of  weary  waiting  and 
toil  would  be  required  to  break  down  the  apparently  insur- 
mountable opposition.  Richard  Cobden,  with  his  clear  vision, 
saw  farther  and  better  than  most  of  his  confreres.  He  knew 
that  England  had  been  educated  on  this  question.  He  knew  ^ 
that  the  failure  of  a  single  crop  would  compel  the  temporary  ) 
opening  of  the  ports  for  grain;  and  furthermore  he  knew  that,/ 
once  opened,  they  would  never  be  closed  again.  In  the  summer 
of  1845,  in  a  public  address,  he  predicted  that  three  weeks  of 
showery  weather,  when  the  wheat  was  in  the  bloom  or  ripening, 
would  repeal  the  Corn  Laws.  And  even  while  he  was  speak- 
ing Nature  was  at  work,  and  events  were  hurrying  on  that 
proved  in  a  startling  manner  the  truth  of  his  prophecy.  Fam- 
ine, against  which  the  League  had  so  manfully  fought  for 
seven  years,  was  about  to  become  its  most  efficient  ally. 

Early  in  the  autumn  of  1845  ^^  ^S^y  rumor  gained  currency 
— a  rumor  that  filled  the  landed  class  with  grave  forebodings 
and  made  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  awaken  from  its  lethargy. 
Reports  from  Ireland  alleged  that  a  potato  famine  was  impend- 
ing— the  rainy  season  had  produced  the  rot  in  the  vegetable. 
that  was  the  staple  food  of  the  island.     Without  the  potato,  andl 
with  ports  closed  to  com,  tens  of  thousands  of  English  subjects) 
would  starve  to  death.     The  Tory  press  promptly  denied  th^  . 
"absurd  report,"  which  the  editors  were  sure  was  an  alarmist's 
cry  manufactured  by  the  League;  but  as  the  days  passed  the 
indisputable  confirmation  of  the  terrible  news  made  doubt  im- 
possible to  any  who  desired  to  know  the  truth.     Instantly  the 
League  was  alive.    Cobden,  Bright,  and  other  clear-visioned 
leaders  saw  full  well  that  agitation  now  meant  everything;  and 
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as  if  by  magic  the  Anti-Corn  Law  presses  began  to  pour  forth 
pamphlets  and  leaflets,  while  the  Liberal  journals  opened  fire 
and  great  meetings  were  again  held  throughout  England. 

The  Prime  Minister  found  himself  face  to  face  with  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  problems  that  can  face  a  statesman.  No 
one  in  the  realm  better  understood  the  real  temper  of  the 
English  people  at  this  time  than  did  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  also 
knew  that  events  were  ripening  on  the  Continent  which  in  all 
probability  within  a  few  years  would  culminate  in  widespread 
revolutions.  Should  England  become  a  theater  for  a  bloody 
reckoning;  or  should  her  statesmanship  rise  superior  to  preju- 
dice, grant  the  just  demands  of  the  multitude,  and  thus  avert 
the  impending  cataclysm  ?  His  position  was  an  extremely  pain- 
ful one.  He  had  been  elected  to  uphold  the  Corn  Laws.  For 
years  he  had  been  their  most  efficient  champion.  Largely 
through  his  own  masterful  efforts  his  party  was  now  strongly 
intrenched  in  all  the  ramifications  of  government;  yet  he  was 
convinced  that  progress  with  peace  was  only  to  be  attained 
through  his  turning  his  back  upon  his  constituency,  incurring 
the  odious  epithet  of  a  traitor  from  the  great  party  that  had  so 
long  honored  him,  and  in  all  probability  also  writing  his  own 
political  death-warrant.  It  was  a  crucial  moment,  which  tested 
the  greatness  of  the  man;  and,  happily  for  his  nation  and 
civilization,  he  chose  to  sacrifice  himself  rather  than  his  people. 
"On  the  fourth  of  December,  1845,"  to  use  the  language  of 
Dr.  Charles  Mackay,  "great  political  excitement  was  created  in 
London  and  throughout  the  realm  by  an  apparently  authorita- 
tive announcement  in  the  Times  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  not 
only  become  a  convert  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  generally, 
but  had  resolved  to  propose  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  in 
January  the  total,  immediate,  and  unconditional  abolition  of  the 
Com  Laws.  .  .  .  Some  people  thought  they  were  imposed 
upon  by  an  elaborate  hoax ;  and  the  Glasgow  Tories  denounced 
it  in  plain,  uncourteous  speech  as  a  lie.  On  the  following  day 
the  Times  repeated  the  assertion,  in  two  separate  articles,  so 
emphatically  and  seriously  that  even  the  dismayed  Protection- 
ists could  doubt  no  longer.^' 
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The  Tories,  however,  were  not  disposed  to  yield.  The  Cabi- 
net refused  to  follow  the  lead  of  Sir  Robert.  Hence,  he  re- 
signed, and  Lord  John  Russell,  then  the  leader  of  the  Liberals 
and  a  statesman  who  had  recently  come  out  unequivocally  in 
favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  was  summoned  by  the 
Queen  to  form  a  Cabinet.  His  attempt,  however,  proved  a 
signal  failure,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  agam  summoned.  This 
time  a  Cabinet  was  formed  in  sympathy  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter; and  the  champions  of  the  two  great  opposing  theories 
prepared  for  a  life-and-death  struggle. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  January,  1846,  parliament  as- 
sembled. The  Queen  in  person  opened  the  session.  The  mes- 
sage from  the  throne  foreshadowed  the  course  about  to  be 
outlined  by  the  ministry.  Next  came  an  elaborate  address  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  which  he  explained  how  he  had  been  com- 
pelled, against  his  prejudice  and  his  will,  to  change  his  views 
on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade.  He  was  so  explicit  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  he  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Manchester 
school.  He  insisted  that  the  time,  in  his  opinion,  had  come 
when  "that  Protection  which  he  had  taken  office  to  maintain 
must  be  abandoned  forever."  This  bold  announcement  created 
consternation  among  the  Tories,  and  especially  the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Corn  Laws;  for,  though  the  public  had  been  prepared 
for  a  somewhat  radical  stand,  few  imagined  that  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  session  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives  would 
come  forward  and  announce  his  unqualified  acceptance  of  the 
principles  of  the  League.  Instantly  he  became  the  target  for  a 
general  and  furious  attack.  He  was  assailed  with  a  degree  of 
bitterness  which  is  only  called  forth  when  a  leader  renounces  a 
cause  that  he  has  hitherto  triumphantly  upheld.  No  person- 
alities or  abusive  epithets  seemed  out  of  place  in  the  mouths  of 
the  opposition.  The  Conservative  press  vied  with  the  Tory 
leaders  in  terms  of  reproach.  He  was  characterized  as  "Judas 
Iscariot,"  "Jerry  Sneak,"  and  "Jim  Crow ;"  and  it  was  at  this 
time  that  Benjamin  Disraeli,  who  had  entered  the  House  as  an 
extreme  Radical  among  the  Liberals,  and  throughout  nine 
sessions  had  made  many  failures  and  often  rendered  himself 
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ridiculous,  rose  at  a  single  stroke  to  a  commanding  position  by 
an  amazingly  brilliant  arraignment  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January  the  Prime  Minister  an- 
nounced his  program,  accompanying  it  with  an  address  of 
great  power.  Then  followed  one  of  the  most  intensely  excit- 
ing parliamentary  struggles  in  the  history  of  England,  which 
culminated,  so  far  as  the  House  was  concerned,  on  the  fifteenth 
of  March,  when  the  measure  was  passed  by  a  majority  of 
ninety-eight.  It  was  promptly  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June,  after  another  prolonged 
struggle,  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  upper  house.  The  an- 
nouncement set  England  aflame  with  enthusiasm.  One  of  the 
influential  papers  of  the  day,  in  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
achievement,  said:  "A  great  revolution  has  been  peacefully 
achieved ;  a  revolution  unstained  by  bloodshed — having  for  its 
object  no  dethronement  of  a  dynasty,  no  substitution  of  one 
tyranny  in  the  place  of  another — having  no  punishment,  no 
harshness,  no  evil  of  any  kind  in  its  composition — was  wrought 
by  discussion  alone,  and  by  the  inherent  and  irresistible  powers  / . 
of  Truth  and  Justice." 

The  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  proved  the  political  doom  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  but  the  splendid  work  he  achieved  in  success- 
fully carrying  the  measure  in  the  face  of  such  opposition  was 
glory  enough  for  one  life.  It  was  incomparably  the  most  im- 
portant political  measure  achieved  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Reform  bill  in  1832,  and  its  passage  signaled  the  advancement 
of  England  on  a  long  and  marvelously  prosperous  career.  It 
^  marked,  moreover,  the  triumph  of  the  people  over  a  stubborn 
aristocracy;  the  victory  of  justice  over  greed;  of  the  masses 
over  the  favored  few.  It  was  vibrant  with  the  new  spirit  of 
popular  rule.  And,  finally,  the  great  popular  victory  averted 
the  revolution  of  force  which  was  without  doubt  pending,  and 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  repeal,  would  have  broken  out  in 
terrible  fury  in  1848,  when  the  Continent  became  the  theater 
of  such  general  uprisings  of  the  people  as  had  never  before 
been  known. 

This  victory  was  one  of  the  most  signal  in  the  history  of 
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modem  times.  It  was  rendered  possible  by  the  consecration 
to  duty's  august  demand  of  a  few  high-minded  men,  and  their 
wisdom,  ability,  and  unceasing  perseverance  in  canying  for- 
ward a  forlorn  hope  by  means  of  educational  methods  that 
touched  brain  and  heart. 

It  was  frequently  urged  that,  no  matter  how  much  the  people 
were  educated  on  the  question,  the  parliament  would  never  con- 
sent to  the  reforms,  as  its  members  were  too  deeply  interested  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  special  privileges,  and  the  landed  inter- 
ests would  be  able  easily  to  defeat  a  sufficient  number  of  repre- 
sentatives even  to  render  its  passage  probable  in  the  Commons ; 
while,  should  it  by  any  chance  pass  the  lower  house,  the  Lords 
would  never  consent  to  ratify  a  proposition  that  would  deplete 
their  revenues  in  so  substantial  a  way.  The  force  of  this  argu- 
ment will  be  appreciated  when  we  call  to  mind  these  words  of 
Mr.  McCarthy :  "The  free  trade  leaders  must  have  found  their 
hearts  sink  within  them  when  they  came  sometimes  to  confront 
that  fortress  of  traditions  and  vested  rights.  Even  after  the 
change  made  in  favor  of  manufacturing  and  middle  class  in- 
terests by  the  Reform  bill,  the  House  of  Commons  was  still 
composed,  as  to  nine-tenths  of  its  whole  number,  by  representa- 
tives of  the  landlords.  The  entire  House  of  Lords  was  then 
constituted  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  All  tradition,  all  pres- 
tige, all  the  dignity  of  aristocratic  institutions,  seemed  to  be 
naturally  arrayed  against  the  new  movement."  And  yet  with 
the  great  press  closed  to  the  League,  with  the  landed  interests 
and  the  nobility  a  unit  against  the  reform,  with  the  Church 
either  openly  in  sympathy  with  the  Tories  or  discreetly  silent, 
with  the  Chartists  fighting  the  repealers  as  vigorously  as  were 
the  Conservatives,  and  with  parliament  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  odious  measure,  the  League  compelled 
victory  to  walk  over  the  highway  of  progress,  which  for  so 
many  years  had  only  known  the  presence  of  defeat. 

The  fact  that  in  a  period  of  eight  years  this  little  band  of 
moral  heroes  was  able  to  work  so  mighty  a  revolution  should 
prove  to  all  reformers  that  there  need  be  no  such  word  as  fail, 
if  a  just  and  true  cause  can  call  to  its  aid  a  few  mep  who  are 
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willing  to  dedicate  their  very  existence  to  its  triumph,  and  who 
will  exert  wisdom  in  their  work  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  bom 
of  a  passionate  love  for  justice.  The  Anti-Corn  Law  League 
did  not  seek  victory  in  a  day,  but  it  did  set  out  to  convince  the 
reason  and  arouse  the  conscience  of  every  man  and  woman  of 
intelligence  and  conviction  who  was  open  to  the  truth ;  and  by 
working  along  this  line  they  builded  in  a  way  that  made  final 
victory  inevitable. 

But  the  happy  issue  was  not  dependent  wholly  upon  the 
League.  As  we  have  said,  final  victory  was  certain ;  yet  had 
there  been  a  George  IIL  on  the  throne,  or  had  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  realm  and  the  leader  of  the  opposition  been  a  Bour- 
bon, we  can  easily  see  how  England  might  have  witnessed  all 
the  horrors  of  a  bloody  revolution,  with  its  waste  of  life  and 
destruction  of  property,  and  from  which  she  would  finally  have 
arisen  with  hate  and  bitterness  rife  on  every  hand  and  with  new 
dangers  and  complications  to  be  grappled  with,  without  the 
presence  of  that  cool  wisdom  and  sound  judgment  essential  to 
the  right  settlement  of  any  momentous  issue. 

Any  just  cause  may  be  carried  to  victory  if  its  apostles  are 
consecrated,  and  if  to  wisdom  they  bring  that  high  moral  en- 
thusiasm which  has  ever  proved  irresistible  in  moving  man- 
kind ;  but  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  great  cause  will  depend 
largely  on  the  wisdom  of  the  people  in  selecting  only  men  of 
sucli  lofty  character  that  neither  gold,  ambition,  nor  flattery  can 
seduce  them  from  the  highway  of  justice,  nor  abuse,  slander, 
and  unjust  criticism  can  frighten  them  from  the  path  of  duty. 

The  lesson  of  the  forties  in  Great  Britain  must  prove  at  once 
instructive  and  inspiring  to  all  who  earnestly  desire  to  see  our 
great  Republic  fronting  the  eternal  day,  guided  by  wisdom  and 
justice  and  love,  and  scorning  sordid  and  selfish  motives,  which 
seek  to  turn  her  from  her  Heaven-sent  mission  as  the  leader  of 
civilization's  vanguard. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

• 

Boston,  Mass. 


MILITARISM   OR   MANHOOD? 

OF  those  larger  problems  associated,  either  relatively  or  as 
consequences,  with  the  question  of  standing  armies,  it  is 
not  my  present  purpose  to  treat,  but  rather  of  the  seemingly 
smaller  but  really  greater  problem  of  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
of  militarism  upon  the  individual.  To  this,  after  all,  the  ques- 
tion must  come.  Always  as  a  final  test  it  must  be  asked,  even  of 
the  most  overshadowing  governmental  policy,  What  kind  of 
man  is  nurtured  by  it  ?  Not  the  question  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  legislator — how  much  may  national  wealth  be  increased? 
— ^but  how  will  the  soul  grow  and  develop  under  it?  By  the 
value  of  their  influence  upon  the  induridual  must  all  systems 
stand  or  fall;  and  these  influences  are  broadly  comprehended 
within  such  as  make  for  or  against  freedom,  which  has  its  con- 
cern not  with  communities  of  men  but  with  Man. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  touch  upon  the  im- 
mense cost  of  standing  armies,  nor  the  stupidity  of  that  system 
which  is  spending  millions  to-day  for  engines  of  destruction 
that  in  consequence  of  fresh  discovery  may  be  useless  to-mor- 
row. Nor  is  it  worth  while  to  refer  to  the  double  injustice 
of  sending  the  poor  to  be  shot  and  later  on  charging  their 
children  with  the  expenses  that  are  incurred.  For  the  evils  of 
war  do  not  stop  with  the  victims  killed  and  wounded  upon  the 
battlefield;  they  do  not  end  with  the  ending  of  the  sorrows 
of  those  bereaved.  War  lays  its  heavy  hand  upon  the  infant 
sleeping  in  the  cradle,  and  in  burdens  of  taxation  places 
along  the  future  path  of  the  unborn  stumbling-blocks  for  little 
feet.  In  the  indemnities  demanded  by  the  conqueror  it  visits 
future  unoffending  generations  with  its  penalties.  Wars  to-day 
entail  little  of  that  bold  plundering  which  of  old  had  something 
about  it  of  the  fascinating  color  of  chivalry,  but  has  instead 
degenerated  into  a  mere  contemptible  swindle  of  the  unborn. 

The  economic  waste  of  war  has  perhaps  received  its  due 
consideration  from  those  who  have  dealt  with  it  more  or  less 
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competently;  yet  this  appeal  has  less  weight  than  might  be 
supposed  with  the  working  masses — for  the  reason  that  wars 
call  great  numbers  away  from  a  congested  labor  market,  and 
tend  to  make  a  temporarily  increased  demand  for  laborers.  To 
show  that  the  destruction  of  wealth  must  inevitably  lessen  the 
sum  total  of  human  happiness  is  likely  to  be  regarded,  by 
those  to  whom  the  prospect  of  immediate  employment  is  ex- 
tended by  the  removal  of  great  numbers  of  competing  work- 
ers from  the  field  of  occupations,  as  an  amiable  theory  in  con- 
flict with  actual  conditions.  The  remoter  effects  of  war,  of  the 
fearful  burdens  of  taxation  it  entails,  which  must  be  paid  from 
the  sweat  and  blood  of  labor,  are  too  far  in  the  future  to  weigh 
greatly  with  the  man  who  receives  his  wages  by  the  week  and 
doesn't  look  further  into  the  future  than  Saturday  night.- 

Yet,  in  justice  to  them,  let  it  be  said  that  workmen  look  with 
little  approval  upon  war.  Says  John  Burns,  speaking  of  the 
Anglo-Boer  war,  and  in  behalf  of  eighty-three  workingmen's 
organizations :  "This  is  not  our  war ;  this  is  not  a  war  of  the 
English  workingmen."  The  working  classes  are  sometimes  ac- 
cused of  being  swayed  by  dangerous  impulses  of  emotion,  of 
being  easily  excited  by  the  appeals  of  labor  leaders  urging  to 
attacks  of  violence  upon  persons  or  property;  yet  as  a  matter 
of  fact  hardly  any  class  is  less  excitable  than  the  workmen,  in 
and  out  of  unions.  At  those  times  when  the  war  spirit  takes 
possession  of  the  people  it  is  not  the  workmen  who  lose  their 
heads.  The  great  industrial  populations  are  usually  the  least 
moved — it  may  be  from  a  consciousness  of  how  little  they  have 
to  gain  or  lose. 

Wars  have  been  fought  now  from  religious  motives,  now 
to  advance  the  interests  of  rulers,  and  later  to  promote  those 
of  traders  and  speculators.  But  there  never  yet  was  a  war  to 
advance  the  interests  of  workmen,  and  just  as  surely  no  war 
ever  did.  Industrialism  and  militarism  are  antagonistic.  The 
military  spirit  is  always  on  the  side  of  reaction — ^always  allied 
with  the  non-progressive  and  anti-liberal  movements  of  the 
time.  Militarism  is  the  propagating  source  of  every  anti-social 
infectioi^. 
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There  are  many  happy  signs  in  the  heavens,  mingled  with 
some  less  rosy  ones.  Military  service  has  grown  easier,  but 
popular  distaste  for  it  has  increased.  This  unpopularity  is  very 
marked  in  England,  where  it  has  kept  pace  with  the  improve- 
ment in  material  conditions.  Of  late  years  recruiting  has  been 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  unskilled  workmen;  and  it  is  in- 
dicative of  the  temper  of  the  governing  classes  of  Great  Britain 
that  they  have  regarded  with  favor  the  large  immigration  of 
foreign  workmen  bringing  with  them  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing, and  thus  reducing  wages  and  tempting  the  English  work- 
men to  look  more  kindly  upon  military  service. 

It  speaks  well  for  us  as  a  nation  of  75,000,000  people  that  a 
small  army  of  25,000  men  could  for  so  many  years  be  re- 
cruited only  with  difficulty;  it  also  speaks  well  for  the  pros- 
perous condition  of  the  country,  for  few  enlist  in  the  army  who 
are  able  to  earn  a  living  in  any  other  way.  It  speaks  well, 
too,  for  that  wholesome  prejudice  with  which  army  life  is  re- 
garded— the  aversion  of  every  free  man  to  become  a  machine. 
But  we  have  never  lacked  men  of  soldierly  qualities  when 
needed,  and  we  shall  not  lack  them  so  long  as  we  remain 
free.  Such  qualities  the  American  volunteer  has  supplied  when 
the  occasion  arose.  The  truth  is  that  only  in  this  way  can 
the  best  blood  of  a  nation  be  enlisted  in  its  defense — ^thus,  or 
by  conscription.  Men  will  give  their  life  to  soldiering  only 
when  required  by  necessity  or  impelled  by  patriotism.  But 
enlistments  in  time  of  profound  peace  will  not  give  us  an 
army  that  in  morale,  efficiency,  or  patriotism  is  equal  to  any  real 
emergency.  As  a  defensive  force  it  will  not  be  representative 
of  the  best  blood  of  the  nation,  nor  of  its  highest  aspirations. 
But,  precisely  because  of  this,  such  a  force  may  be  utilized 
for  partizan  aggrandizement — ^may  be  moved  as  a  great,  silent, 
unprotesting  machine  in  favor  of  some  radical  departure  from 
safe  traditional  methods.  Its  influence,  even  without  positive 
direction,  is  likely  to  be  thrown  as  a  force  in  favor  of  reaction; 
and  it  may  sap  the  life  of  republicanism  and  republican  forms, 
leaving  such  forms  destitute  of  the  spirit  that  is  their  life. 
The  influence  of  great  standing  armies  and  of  the  spirit  that 
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socli  institations  engender  has  a  deadening  effect  upon  those 
finer  sjrmpathetic  cords  of  the  national  life.  Even  in  its  less 
harmful  aspects — ^its  uniforms,  its  dress  parades,  its  plumes  and 
epaulets — it  is  a  poor  and  distracting  display,  pitiful  by  con- 
trast with  the  condition  of  labor  that  builds  civilizations  and 
asks  no  badges  nor  epaulets  and  gets  no  stripes,  save  those  the 
taskmaster  lays  upon  its  great,  bowed,  Atlantean  shoulders. 

War  is  the  only  cause  that  makes  one  hate  another  he  has 
never  seen.  In  this  respect  war  has  a  place  all  by  itself  as  a 
creator  of  evil  impulses.  War,  unlike  a  private  quarrel,  is 
the  only  cause  that  urges  men  (whole  peoples  sometimes)  to 
esnilt  over  a  bJlcn  enemy — a  meanness  from  which  the  more 
manly  code  of  the  prize-ring  secures  even  a  Jeffries  and  a 
Corbett.  A  private  quarrel  between  neighbors,  which  ends  in 
the  final  humiliation  of  one,  rarely  concludes  with  an  exultant 
war  dance  by  the  other  in  the  back^-ard  of  the  vanquished. 
Nor  does  anybody  hold  that  the  defeat  of  one  gives  to  the  vic- 
torious dominion  over  his  late  enemy's  cabbage-patch. 

AU  militarism  is  savagery,  not  less  so  because  it  glitters  with 
its  helmets  and  moves  to  the  rh3rthm  of  banners.  War  is  es- 
sentially savagery  in  activity.  All  laws  tending  to  humanize 
warfare  are  absurd  and  inconsistent,  and  every  one  is  broken 
when  it  suits  the  convenience  or  the  barbarism  of  the  con- 
querors. Military  laws  have  always  been  more  humane  than 
military  practise.  There  has  been  some  improvement,  it  is 
true,  but  not  much.  It  is  still  lawful  to  put  to  the  sword  a  garri- 
son that  offers  a  stubborn  resistance,  since  the  Brussels  Gm- 
ference  defeated  the  proposition  to  exclude  '*the  threat  of 
extermination"  toward  a  garrison  that  obstinately  holds  a  fort- 
ress. Of  course,  this  is  not  done  nowadays,  though  such  threats 
were  used  during  the  Franco-German  war. 

It  is  a  theory  laid  down  by  Laveleye  that  in  modem  times 
wars  are  waged  by  army  against  army,  while  at  former  periods 
it  was  nation  against  nation.  On  the  theory,  therefore,  that 
war  is  only  a  contest  between  men  in  arms,  non-combatants 
are  to  be  secured  against  all  its  penalties.  Hence  he  thinks 
that  the  modem  theory  and  practise  of  war&re  exclude  the 
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right  of  capture  of  peaceful  merchant  vessels ;  but  this  is  purdy 
fanciful.  Wars  are  fought  not  only  with  arms  but  with  money, 
and  to  inflict  the  greatest  damage  on  your  antagonist  is  the 
justification  of  including  non-combatants  among  those  who 
must  be  made  to  suffer.  Laveleye's  theory  would  render  im- 
mune from  capture  any  city  or  town  in  the  enemy's  country 
that  did  not  offer  resistance. 

Of  course,  an  invading  army  never  takes  an3rthing  but  what 
it  wants — what  it  does  not  want  it  leaves,  like  any  conmion 
thief.  Do  not  imagine  that  if  you  were  a  soldier  in  an  enemy's 
country  you  would  not  also  take  what  you  wanted — such  wants 
not  being  bounded  by  your  immediate  necessities.  The  con- 
tents of  the  larder  and  the  jewel  box  are  all  the  same — ^merely 
property,  after  all ;  and  there  are  occasions,  especially  after  you 
had  sampled  the  wine  in  "your  enemy's"  cellar,  when  they 
would  be  all  the  same  to  you.  Mechlin  lace,  Sevres  china,  and 
the  contents  of  the  hen-coop— do  not  imagine  that  )rou  would 
be  able  very  sharply  to  discriminate  between  them.  If  you 
think  you  would,  ask  your  army  friend  who  has  seen  service, 
and  he  will  have  some  stories  to  tell  you.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  almost  irreparable  wrongs  wrought  by  the  usages  of  war 
upon  the  individual  conscience. 

To  return  to  the  well-meaning  efforts  to  soften  the  horrors 
of  war— efforts  that  cannot  but  excite  something  like  derision. 
The  Lateran  Council  of  1139  condemned  the  use  of  the  cross- 
bow in  warfare  because  of  its  inhtmianity;  Innocent  III.  con- 
firmed its  prohibition;  its  use,  however,  continued.  And  the 
King  of  Prussia,  during  the  Franco-German  struggle,  in  ac- 
cordance with  Laveleye's  theory,  announced  that  he  was  making 
war  "against  soldiers,  not  against  French  citizens;"  but  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  lev3ring  requisitions  against  citizen 
non-combatants!  When  Wellington  entered  France  he  com- 
plained that  "outrages  of  all  descriptions  had  been  committed 
by  his  troops  in  the  presence  of  their  officers,  who  took  no 
pains  to  prevent  them."  Despite  the  "laws  of  war,"  all  gov- 
ernments fear  victorious  generals,  and  have  found  it  necessary 
to  restrain  them  when  marching  through  conquered  territory. 
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To-day  we  hear  tales  of  the  misuse  of  the  white  flag  by  both 
Briton  and  Boer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  some  of  these  stories 
are  true.  You  can  no  more  unleash  the  ferocious  instincts  of 
war  in  a  man  and  expect  that  man  to  remain  amenable  to 
moral  discipline  than  you  can  unchain  a  horde  of  hungry  tigers 
and  imagine  that  they  will  not  slay  and  rend  any  helpless  infant 
in  their  path.  And  this  is  the  reason  that  modem  warfare  is 
as  full  of  savagery  as  ancient  warfare ;  or,  if  this  seems  an  over- 
statement, why  it  has  the  same  disregard  of  the  humanities. 

There  is  a  darker  picture,  if  that  be  possible,  associated  with 
this  subject.  So  closely  is  war  allied  to  murder  that  murder 
itself  loses  much  of  its  infamy  in  a  soldier's  eyes.  I  trust  I 
am  not  wronging  a  body  of  men  as  brave  and  honorable 
naturally  as  any  other,  and  I  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood; 
but  those  who  have  talked  to  soldiers  know  that  many  of  them 
have  stories  to  tell  of  unpopular  officers  who  have  been  shot 
by  their  own  men  during  engagements.  No  one  at  all  familiar 
with  army  life  in  time  of  war  has  failed  to  hear  rumors  of 
this  sort,  told  usually  with  amazing  indifference  by  men  not 
a  whit  less  honorable  than  ourselves. 

Advocates  of  "the  strenuous  life"  defend  the  continuance 
of  war  as  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  virtue  of 
physical  courage,  or  at  all  events  justify  war  as  furnishing  op- 
portunities for  heroism.  As  well  might  one  ask  for  immunity 
for  "fire-bugs"  on  the  ground  that  they  furnish  opportunities 
for  heroism  to  members  of  the  fire  department.  But  one  may 
doubt  if  the  battlefield  affords  the  highest  examples  of  phys- 
ical courage.  The  anesthetics  of  battle  smoke  and  battle  music 
induce  a  sort  of  somnambulistic  state  in  which  prodigies  of 
valor  may  be  performed.  Even  the  Chinese  possess  a  passive 
courage  superior  to  that  of  any  known  race.  Most  of  the 
heroism  exhibited  on  the  battlefield  is  of  the  passive  sort,  dis- 
guised somewhat  by  the  activity  of  maneuver,  the  noise  of 
cannon,  and  the  onslaught  of  cavalry.  There  is  but  a  small  indi- 
vidual initiative  to  the  great  fighting  mass.  A  French  philos- 
opher said  that  the  art  of  creating  soldiers  was  to  make  them 
more  afraid  of  their  own  officers  than  of  the  enemy.    To  make 
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more  certain  the  death  that  awaits  them  in  the  rear,  and  less 
certain  that  which  awaits  them  in  front,  is  to  secure  armies  of 
effective  fighting  force. 

Philippe  de  Segur  said  a  man  could  not  be  a  hero  without  an 
iron  constitution.  Such  heroism,  then,  is  largely  physical — 
largely  a  matter  of  temperament.  In  the  old  days,  when  it  was 
foot  to  foot,  eye  to  eye,  and  hilt  to  hilt,  this  heroism  had  some- 
thing of  the  picturesque  about  it,  which  is  essentially  lack- 
ing in  modern  methods  of  warfare. 

We  need  a  popular  revision  of  the  word  "courage ;"  we  must 
understand  that  it  is  of  different  kinds,  possessed  in  its  lowest 
manifestations  by  all  animals,  even  the  rodent.  We  hear  now 
and  then  of  "the  enervating  influences  of  peace"  upon  the  na- 
tion; but  what  inspires  to  the  highest  courage  in  the  defense 
of  rights  is  not  familiarity  with  the  experiences  of  war — it 
springs  from  the  consciousness  of  having  rights  worth  defend- 
ing, and  dies  only  with  the  loss  of  liberty. 

We  hear  of  "the  cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace." 
How  "cankerous"  Paradise  must  seem  to  the  writer  of  that 
famous  line !  But  if  war  has  its  moral  uses,  then  is  that  steady 
progress  of  the  race  toward  the  humanizing  spirit  that  con- 
stantly mitigates  against  war  an  essentially  deplorable  thing. 
The  growing  antagonism  between  war  and  the  developed  moral 
consciousness  must  be  wrong  if  war  is  right.  But  is  not  an 
argument  in  favor  of  "the  moral  uses"  of  war  all  beside  the 
mark?  No  nation  ever  made  war  because  it  regarded  war  as 
beneficial. 

Now,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  moved  by 
the  warlike  spirit,  the  cry  of  patriotism,  the  girding  of  arms 
by  the  nation  for  war ;  but  it  is  a  more  difficult,  as  it  is  a  more 
heroic  thing,  to  stand  in  opposition — to  speak  boldly  the  word 
of  protest,  if  conscience  be  against  the  war.  But  it  is  this 
higher  courage  that  the  military  spirit  visits  with  the  name 
of  cowardice.  Is  there  any  lack  of  heroism  in  the  humbler 
walks  of  life?  Pick  up  the  daily  paper,  and  in  almost  any  issue 
you  can  read  stories  that  illustrate  its  possession  in  the  very 
highest  degree.    We  have  no  lack  of  heroes;  the  annals  of  our 
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fire  department,  our  police  force,  our  railroad  service,  will 
tell  a  story  as  full  of  heroic  incident  as  any  chronicle  of  bloody 
wars.  But  for  that  higher  courage,  of  which  civil  life  is  full 
and  militarism  does  so  much  to  quench,  we  shall  find  few 
examples  in  army  life.  The  long  line  of  epauleted  perjurers 
who  took  the  stand  in  the  Dreyfus  case  made  a  momentary 
lifting  of  the  veil  from  a  spectacle  of  moral  stultification  which 
the  atmosphere  of  militarism  lays  upon  the  consciences  of  men. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  militarism  which  should  be 
touched  upon,  and  that  is  the  incomparable  meanness  of  the 
enmities  of  military  men.  History,  which  should  tell  the 
story,  is  usually  reticent  upon  these  matters.  The  efforts  of 
Lee  to  depose  Washington  are  seldom  commented  upon  in 
popular  histories.  Coming  down  to  our  civil  war  we  have  the 
intrigues  against  General  McQellan  at  Washington,  the  his- 
toric shame  of  which  is  somewhat  mitigated  by  that  officer's 
extraordinary  view  of  his  own  importance,  united,  despite  his 
genius  as  an  organizer,  with  startling  incompetency  of  in- 
itiative. We  have  Halleck  pursuing  Grant  with  extraordinary 
vindictiveness,  and  almost  all  the  generals  pursuing  Butler — 
chiefly  because  that  officer  was  not  a  West  Pointer.  Then 
we  have  the  case  of  Fitz  John  Porter,  and  those  extraordinary 
speeches  of  General  I^ogan  against  Porter  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  for  virulence,  hatred,  and  unrelenting 
ferocity  are  curious  examples  of  the  military  spirit.  Nor  was 
the  Confederacy  at  all  behind  the  Union  army  in  its  animosities. 
We  have  the  quarrels  of  Longstreet  and  Fitz  Hugh  Lee,  of 
Secretary  of  War  Benjamin  and  Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnston,  of 
Generals  Bragg  and  Polk,  and  the  bitter  attacks  against  Quar- 
termaster-General Myers. 

In  the  recent  Spanish-American  war  we  have  had  similar 
examples  of  fierce  enmities,  spiteful  depreciations,  and  cool 
assumption  on  the  part  of  our  heroes.  We  all  know  now  that 
the  battle  of  Manila,  though  executed  with  thoroughness,  was 
not  the  wonderful  exploit  it  was  thought  to  be.  The  Spanish 
vessels  were  greatly  inferior;  there  were  no  mines,  of  the  ab- 
sence of  which,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  our  officers  were  quite  well 
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informed;  and  our  vessels  were  not  within  reach  of  the  guns 
of  the  fort,  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  neutralizing  the  in- 
feriority of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  bringing  the  forces  opposed 
nearer  to  a  point  of  equality.  Yet  not  Dewey,  nor  a  single  one 
of  his  oflicers,  put  in  a  disclaimer  to  the  absurd  adulations  of 
the  people.  No  military  or  naval  hero  ever  does  that;  he  ac- 
cepts all  hero-worship  without  a  protest:  and  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  for  a  people  capable  of  that  kind  of  frenzy  are  likely 
to  turn  and  rend  him  with  any  variation  of  the  paroxysms,  as 
only  a  few  weeks  later  Admiral  Dewey  found  to  his  cost. 

Few  men,  however,  can  stand  unmoved  amid  a  spontaneous 
national  outburst  of  worshipful  admiration.  Take  even  so  self- 
centered  a  character  as  Grant.  As  a  military  chieftain  he 
stands  with  Washington,  almost  alone  and  almost  faultless 
in  the  calm  and  unmoved  front  he  bore  in  face  of  a  people  in- 
toxicated by  military  glory  and  ready  to  exalt  him  to  the  posi- 
tion almost  of  a  dictator.  A  plain,  simple,  unassuming  man, 
yet  even  he,  like  Achilles  vulnerable  in  the  heel,  had  his  de- 
fenseless side,  and,  strangely  enough,  actually  lacked  courage 
to  say  so.  His  real  enemies  were  his  friends,  as  frequently 
happens,  oftener  to  your  military  man  than  to  others.  For 
them  he  was  willing  to  lay  aside  the  safe  traditions  which  had 
governed  the  country  from  its  beginning,  and  which  regarded 
as  dangerous  and  subversive  of  republican  institutions  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Qifef  Magistrate  for  a  third  term.  Lacking  the 
courage  to  thrust  his  false  friends  away  from  his  side,  his  Ad- 
ministration was  marked  by  a  saturnalia  of  corruption.  Lack- 
ing in  his  civil  office  that  keenness  of  perception  which  in  his 
military  capacity  had  guided  him  so  unerringly  to  the  selection 
of  wise  and  competent  subordinates,  he  surrounded  himself 
with  such  men  as  Babcock  and  Belknap.  Jay  Goidd  used  him 
to  bring  about  the  Black  Friday  panic.  Thus  it  happened 
that  the  military  spirit  that  created  a  reputation  destroyed  it, 
unmaking  with  the  one  hand  what  it  had  made  with  the  other. 
For  without  that  military  spirit,  which  had  developed  into 
hero-worship  for  the  great  Union  general,  he  might  have  sus- 
pected his  own  civil  incompetency,  or — what  would  have  re- 
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suited  in  the  same  way — ^the  people  themselves  would  have  been 
able  to  see  it.  Their  toleration  of  such  gross  civil  incapacity 
was  due  to  the  blindness  of  the  military  spirit.  Now  the  un- 
conscious cry  was,  "The  hero  can  do  no  wrong  I"  as  of  old 
4t  was  said  of  the  king. 

There  is  scarcely  a  class  that  has  suffered  more,  in  mental 
and  moral  deterioration,  from  the  influence  of  the  military 
spirit  than  the  clergy,  from  the  time  of  Ambrose,  Qirysostom, 
and  Augustine,  all  of  them  apologists  for  war.  Much  of  the 
force  and  effectiveness  of  the  clergy's  ministrations  in  the  in- 
terests of  a  gospel  of  peace  and  brotherhood  has  been  lost  by 
their  apparent  satisfaction  with  the  prevailing  methods  of 
settling  national  disputes  by  killing  people.  It  has  resulted 
in  developing  a  strain  of  cowardice  in  the  clergy,  who  show 
a  moral  hesitancy  in  applying  their  gospel  to  the  supreme 
test.  The  spirit  of  Christianity  condemns  war,  but  the  clerics 
yield  to  its  influence  as  readily  as  any  class.  They  do  not 
even  attempt  to  adopt  as  a  concession  to  the  Christian  faith 
the  "wooden  literalness"  of  the  story  which  tells  how  an 
Archbishop  of  Mainz  slew  nine  foemen  with  his  own  hand — 
not  with  the  sword,  "for  that  would  have  been  contrary  to 
Christ's  word  to  Peter,"  interpolates  the  pious  chronicler,  but 
with  a  club. 

It  often  requires  a  more  keenly  discriminating  vision  than 
is  given  to  most  of  us  to  separate  the  "war  spirit"  from  "the 
missionary  spirit.'^  One  would  imagine  that  the  ideal  mis- 
sionary of  some  of  these  champions  of  Christ  was  not  Liv- 
ingston in  Africa,  nor  even  Gordon  in  China,  but  Give  in 
India,  or  Otis  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  clear  that  the  ideal 
missionary  of  Bishop  Cranston,  of  Denver,  Col.,  is  neither 
Clive  nor  Otis,  but  Ghengis  Khan;  for  the  Bishop  says:  "It 
is  worth  any  cost  in  money,  it  is  worth  any  cost  in  bloodshed, 
if  we  can  make  the  millions  of  Chinese  true  and  intelligent 
Christians."  Of  the  same  order  of  pious  minds  is  Bishop 
Joyce,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  says:  "We 
should  settle  the  Chinese  trouble  with  g^ns.  That  seems  to 
be  the  best  way  to  Christianize  these  Celestials."    The  words  of 
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Lord  Westmoreland  to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  in  Shake- 
speare's "Henry  IV.,"  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection: 

"You,  Lord  Bishop, 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained ; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touched ; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutored ; 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace — 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  the  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  of  war? 
Turning  your  books  to  graves,  your  ink  to  blood. 
Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war?" 

In  this  absorbing  spirit  of  militarism  that  makes  captive 
the  minds  of  men  it  is  your  mitered  Bishop  who  is  the  first  to 
surrender  all  the  Ten  Commandments.  His  prosel)rting  zeal 
becomes  the  fiercest  as  his  murderous  instincts  develop  (or 
perhaps  the  genesis  is  reversed) ;  and  as  his  passion  for  man- 
slaughter mounts,  his  eagerness  for  the  conversion  of  those  that 
survive  the  Krupp  and  Mauser  takes  the  form  of  positive 
mania.  To  protest  that  all  this  is  un-Christianlike  is  ineffectual 
with  those  to  whom  church  organizations  are  a  militant  army 
for  missionary  conquest.  Most  Protestant  clergymen  affect 
to  look  with  horror  upon  what  they  imagine  is  a  Jesuit  dictum 
that  "the  end  justifies  the  means;"  yet  they  apply  the  spirit 
of  that  injunction  with  a  murderous  logic  that  they  do  not 
even  dare  to  ascribe  to  the  fictitious  disciple  of  Ignatius 
Loyola. 

Think  of  a  militant  clergy — ^and  then  of  Him  who  stood 
against  the  world  and  asked  the  aid  of  not  one  armed  man 
in  all  the  earth  I  Then  think  of  this  Christ  wielding  a  spear 
or  Roman  short  sword  I  Yet  was  not  his  life  the  highest  ex- 
pression of  ideal  courage  and  manhood?  Did  not  the  Roman 
centurion,  the  man  of  war,  recognizing  that  his  own  standard 
of  manliness  was  shamed  by  comparison  with  that  of  this 
heroic  figure  upon  the  cross  breathing  compassion  for  his 
enemies,  cry  impetuously? — "Surely  this  was  the  Son  of  God.'* 
What  wot4ld  the  honest  soul  of  the  centurion  ss^y,  wer^  he 
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alive  to-day,  of  the  Bishop  who  urges  us  to  make  war  upon 
the  Qiinese? 

Military  men  share  with  the  clerics  this  strangely  distorted 
conception  of  Christian  ideals.  I  quote  from  General  Long- 
street's  "From  Manasses  to  Appomattox":  "Micah  Jenkins, 
who  fell  by  the  same  fire,  was  no  more.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  estimable  characters  in  the  army.  His  taste  and  talent 
were  for  military  service.  He  was  a  humble,  noble  Christian. 
In  a  moment  of  highest  earthly  hope  [that  is,  amid  the  carnage 
of  battle  I]  he  was  transferred  to  serenest  heavenly  joy.  May 
his  beautiful  spirit  through  the  mercy  of  God  rest  in  peace," 
which,  as  his  taste  and  talent  were  for  military  service,  suggests 
a  condition  in  which  the  warlike  soul  of  young  Jenkins  will 
find  small  comfort! 

ff  To  be  true  to  conscience  is  the  supremest  manly  virtue. 
Such  virtue  is  impossible  to  a  soldier.  It  is  this  that  makes 
militarism  so  dangerous  to  a  republic.  For  the  qualities  that 
make  a  good  soldier  are  the  antitheses  of  those  that  make  a 
good  citizen.  Soldiers  are  the  Acephala  among  the  human 
species — ^belonging  to  an  order  having  no  head.  How 
,  strangely  perverted  is  the  soldier's  ideal  of  duty,  which  pre- 
I  vents  him  from  throwing  up  his  commission  when  ordered 
'  to  fight  in  a  cause  that  he  knows  to  be  unrighteous!  But 
this  is  precisely  because  the  soldier's  ideal  of  courage  is  a  low 
one;  because  he  can  conceive  of  no  finer  heroism  than  the  pass- 
ive kind — that  merely  animal  sort,  of  wTiich,  as  has  been  said, 
even  the  rodent  has  his  share. 

How  this  strangely  corrupted  notion  of  "duty"  has  led  men 
to  take  up  arms  in  infamous  causes!  Militarism  makes  a 
glory  of  that  which  is  a  shame,  and  a  shame  of  that  which  is 
a  glory.  For  devotion  to  duty  is  only  admirable  when  the  duty 
itself  is  admirable.  I  received  shortly  before  his  death  a 
letter  from  General  Lafayette  McLaws,  who  fought  with 
bravery  and  distinction  through  two  wars,  in  which  he  said: 
"As  for  the  war  with  Mexico,  I  have  never  read  a  reasonable 
defense  of  it,  except  that  it  was  necessary  to  establish  the 
principle  that  might  makes  right.    The  United  States  wanted 
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the  Texas  country,  Mexico  was  weak  and  defenseless,  and 
hence  the  war."  Yet  this  able  general  of  the  Confederacy 
won  his  first  brevet  in  that  war! 

Glorification  of  the  military  spirit  has  become  common 
enough  of  late,  owing  to  nearly  a  half  century  of  immunity 
from  its  horrors.  "The  strenuous  life'^  has  received  more  than 
its  meed  of  praise  from  the  splendid  savage  who  two  years 
ago  became  governor  of  the  great  State  of  New  York.  In 
spite  of  certain  admirable  qualities,  the  Rough  Rider  governor 
is  conspicuously  lacking  in  those  higher  qualities  which  single 
out  the  man  from  among  men.  Impetuous  as  a  Seyd  of  the 
desert,  he  seems  to  many  the  highest  ideal  of  manly  heroism. 
They  have  but  to  go  back  to  the  convention  that  nominated 
Blaine.  Into  that  gathering  our  future  military  hero  went 
breathing  fire  and  fury  against  the  candidacy  of  a  corrupt 
man.  It  was  thought  that  he  would  certainly  march  out  of 
that  convention  along  with  those  who  had  threatened  to  bolt 
in  the  event  of  Blaine's  nomination ;  this  impression  the  young 
civil  service  reformer  had  sedulously  encouraged.  But  his 
manhood  failed  him  at  the  critical  moment,  and  two  weeks 
later  he  was  stumping  the  States  for  Blaine !  Those  who  saw 
his  shilly-shallying  at  Philadelphia  must  have  wondered  what 
kind  of  a  hero  our  Governor  is,  after  all  I 

I  have  spoken  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a  "splendid  savage," 
and  I  use  this  term  advisedly.  The  Colonel  of  the  Seventy- 
first  New  York  is  right  when  he  says  that  the  Rough  Rider 
Governor  furnishes  one  of  the  few  instances  of  a  soldier  who, 
compelled  to  kill  men  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  has  after- 
ward boasted  of  it.  This  Roosevelt  does  in  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  San  Juan,  with  all  the  indifference  of  a  nature  that 
loves  carnage  for  its  own  sake.  How  different  are  the  words 
of  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  who  ever  held  a  sword — ^the 
peerless  cavalry  leader  of  the  Grande  Armie:  "My  sweetest 
consolation  when  I  look  back  upon  my  career  as  a  soldier,  a 
general,  and  a  king,  is  that  I  never  saw  a  man  fall  dead  by 
my  hand.  It  is  not,  of  course,  impossible  that  in  so  many 
charges,  when  I  dashed  my  horse  forward  at  the  head  of  the 
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squadrons,  some  pistol  shots  fired  at  random  may  have  wounded 
or  killed  an  enemy;  but  I  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter. 
If  a  man  fell  dead  before  me  and  by  my  hand,  his  image  would 
be  always  present  to  my  view,  and  would  pursue  me  to  the 
tomb."  (Murat,  in  a  letter  to  Count  Marbourg.) 
/  The  spirit  of  militarism  develops  an  unconscious  hypocrisy, 
tending  to  obscure  the  real  distinction  of  the  rights  of  the 
weaker.  We  prate  about  "our  rights'^  in  the  Philippines — 
"our  right"  to  govern  the  Filipinos.  Now  it  must  be  admitted 
that  however  little  amenable  men  are  to  reason  they  are  even 
less  so  to  force.  Then  why  not  send  65,000  missionaries  in- 
stead of  soldiers  to  persuade  the  Filipinos  that  it  is  our  "right" 
to  govern  them,  and  that  it  is  right  for  them  to  yield?  The 
only  reason  we  do  not  do  so  is  because  our  talk  of  rights  in 
such  connection  is  shameless  cant. 

Corrupting  to  the  individual,  and  therefore  corrupting  to 
the  nation,  is  the  spirit  of  militarism  at  all  times  and  every- 
where. Let  it  rule  among  a  people,  and,  however  the  forms 
of  republicanism  persist,  the  Republic  itself  is  moribund. 
However  institutions  preserve  the  outward  garb  of  democracy, 
the  Republic  is  slowly  shaping  itself  to  empire  and  is  all 
purple  within.  Militarism  is  the  Tarpeian  rock  that  lies  ever 
near  the  Capitol;  it  makes  and  unmakes  nations,  molding  to 
strange  uses  the  arms  of  liberty-loving  people;  debauches  re- 
publican ideals  and  makes  national  heroes  of  Bardolphs  who, 
if  possessing  physical  courage,  are  morally  as  pusillanimous; 
engenders  hatreds  of  peoples,  and  upon  the  altars  of  force 
makes  offerings  of  the  first-bom  of  conscience.  It  gives  us 
strange  notions  of  heroism,  and  blinds  us  to  the  true  nobility 
of  civic  valor,  in  this  day  fallen  so  low,  and  without  which 
we  shall  perish  of  an  inward  cancer,  though  we  number  our 
military  heroes  by  the  score;  that  valor  which  dares  to  face 
all  for  principle,  and  which  has  given  us  our  Lovejoys  and 
Grarrisons,  heroes  of  a  kind  who  are  alone  worthy  of  the  con- 
summate flower  of  the  world's  eulogy. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller. 
New  York. 
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MUCH  has  been  written  about  different  phases  of  William 
J.  Bryan's  social  and  political  life,  but  little  has  appeared 
touching  his  military  life — except  what  has  been  said  by  his 
political  enemies.  I  had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  of  serving 
on  his  staff  for  some  months  as  adjutant,  and  had  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  his  characteristics. 

Colonel  Bryan  possesses  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  soldier,  viz.,  an  active  mind,  a  strong  physique, 
courage,  bravery,  and  tact.  These  qualities,  in  connection  with 
his  gentlemanly  and  scholarly  bearing,  his  universal  kindness 
and  magnanimity  of  heart,  especially  endeared  him  to  the 
members  of  his  regiment.  If  any  were  sick  or  in  trouble,  he 
visited  them.  It  was  a  common  sight  to  see  him  by  the  side  of 
a  sick  soldier,  either  in  quarters  or  in  the  hospital;  in  fact, 
not  a  day  passed  without  his  visits  to  the  sick.  Many  a  fever- 
stricken  boy  was  cheered  by  his  presence.  His  gfreatest  care 
seemed  to  be  for  the  welfare  of  his  men.  He  made  frequent 
tours  of  the  camp  for  the  purpose  of  personally  inspecting  its 
sanitary  conditions,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge  more  orders 
were  issued  concerning  the  health  and  condition  of  the  regi- 
ment than  for  any  other  purpose. 

Not  only  was  Colonel  Bryan  concerned  as  to  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  regiment,  but  its  moral  and  intellectual  welfare 
received  his  thoughtful  attention.  His  name,  accompanied  by 
a  handsome  cash  subscription,  headed  the  list  to  purchase  a 
large  tent  to  supplement  the  one  used  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Besides  this  substantial  encouragement  in  the  work  of  the 
organization,  his  presence  at  the  meetings  and  participation 
therein  had  a  good  effect.  In  one  of  his  first  recommendations 
he  urged  the  officers  to  encourage  their  men  to  invest  a  part 
of  each  month's  pay  in  a  good  book. 

No  regimental  commander  in  the  Seventh  Army  Corps  more 
fully  exemplified  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  both  by  precept  and 
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example,  than  did  Colonel  Bryan.  He  was  never  absent  from 
camp  except  on  duty  demanding  his  attention  elsewhere.  He 
was  always  prompt  and  ready  to  carry  into  execution  the 
orders  of  his  superior  officers.  While  he  believed  in  discipline, 
he  was  not  wedded  to  what  is  known  as  "military  etiquette/^ 
and  much  of  the  "red  tape"  of  a  military  existence  was  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  If  the  humblest  private  in  the  regiment  de- 
sired to  speak  to  him  upon  any  matter,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  make  request  through  "the  proper  military  channels,"  but  a 
hearing  was  granted  without  unnecessary  ceremony  and  delay. 
This  waiving  of  what  he  deemed  "useless  red  tape"  especially 
endeared  the  Colonel  to  his  men.  No  man  was  ever  turned 
away  feeling  that  his  request  would  not  receive  personal  atten- 
tion and  consideration.  This  necessarily  engaged  much  of  his 
time,  but,  being  resourceful  and  physically  strong,  he  man- 
aged to  meet  the  exigencies  of  every  requirement.  He  pos- 
sessed the  happy  faculty  of  adjusting  difficulties  with  the  least 
friction  of  any  man  with  whom  I  have  ever  associated.  I 
attribute  his  wonderful  success  in  dealing  with  men  and  prob- 
lems of  daily  life  to  the  fact  that  every  question  is  settled  on  its 
merits.  He  asks  the  question,  "Is  it  right?"  and  settles  it 
on  that  basis  alone,  not  considering  for  a  moment  what  might 
be  temporary  "policy." 

Colonel  Bryan  was  the  life  of  the  officers'  mess.  Every 
meal  was  made  enjoyable  by  his  presence.  He  had  a  fund 
of  good  anecdotes,  and  was  remarkably  expert  in  telling  them. 
The  stories  he  told  were  always  illustrative  of  some  point,  and 
differed  from  the  anecdotes  of  many  in  that  they  were  scrupu- 
lously clean  and  free  from  suggestions  of  impurity ;  in  fact  he 
would  not  listen  to  any  other  kind  of  story  without  manifesting 
his  disapproval,  which  he  usually  did  by  treating  it  with  silent 
contempt. 

Emergencies  were  met  as  if  they  had  been  foreseen.  One 
incident  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this.  One  day,  while  the  regi- 
ment was  stationed  at  Pablo  Beach,  the  cry,  "A  man  drown- 
ing I"  was  heard  throughout  the  camp.  In  a  very  few  seconds 
several  hundred  sddiers  were  at  the  water's  edge  watching  the 
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body  of  a  Virginia  boy  being  slowly  but  surely  carried  out  to 
sea  by  the  strong  undertow.  No  sooner  did  the  alarm  reach 
camp  than  Colonel  Bryan  seized  a  coil  of  rope  several  hundred 
feet  in  length,  which  he  had  previously  bought,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  one  or  two  others  soon  had  it  at  the  scene  of 
danger,  where  strong,  brave  swimmers  took  the  rope  and 
attempted  to  reach  the  unfortunate  boy.  The  tide  was  too 
strong,  however,  and  the  poor  youth  was  carried  out  to  perish. 
His  body  was  found  two  or  three  days  after  about  twenty 
miles  below.  This  rope  was  the  means  of  saving  others  who 
were  too  venturesome. 

A  few  days  after  this  incident,  while  attending  one  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meetings,  the  leader  invited  any  one  in  the  audi- 
ence to  name  a  favorite  song.  After  others  had  made  selec- 
tions, Colonel  Bryan  suggested  that  we  sing  "Throw  Out  the 
Life-line,'^  which  was  sung  with  considerable  feeling.  To  all 
present  the  song  had  more  than  ordinary  significance,  and 
made  a  deep  impression. 

Bryan  is  conscientious  on  all  occasions.  Many,  upon  enter- 
ing the  army,  throw  off  much  of  the  restraint  that  obtains  in 
social  life  and  abandon  many  of  the  home  observances.  Not 
so  with  the  Colonel.  On  one  occasion  the  owner  of  "The 
Three  Friends,"  the  celebrated  boat  that  was  suspected  of 
being  engaged  in  filibustering,  invited  Colonel  Bryan  and  a 
number  of  other  officers  of  different  regiments  to  accompany 
a  select  party  on  a  fishing  expedition  out  to  the  "banks,"  where 
red  snappers  were  to  be  caught  in  abundance.  The  captain 
of  the  vessel  informed  the  officers  that  the  boat  would  pass  our 
camp  at  a  certain  hour  the  next  morning,  which  was  Sunday. 
I  believe  all  accepted  the  invitation,  with  the  exception  of 
Bryan.  He  declined  the  invitation,  remained  in  camp,  and 
attended  church  services,  as  was  his  custom. 

With  Colonel  Bryan  there  was  no  distinction  of  rank.  It 
was  the  man  inside  of  the  uniform,  rather  than  the  insignia 
on  the  shoulder,  that  appealed  to  him. 

Broad-minded,  and  a  lover  of  free  speech,  he  always  listened 
attentively  to  any  suggestions  that  his  officers  made,  but  acted 
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upon  his  own  judgment,  which  seemed  to  be  as  nearly  perfect  ai 
it  is  possible  for  that  of  man  to  be.  While  there  were  partizans 
in  the  regiment,  no  word  or  act  of  his  would  indicate  that  he 
thought  any  the  less  of  them  for  unfavorable  criticism.  In  fact, 
throughout  his  public  career  he  has  never  attacked  man  as 
such.  He  opposes  principles  advocated  by  others,  if  he  deems 
them  wrong,  rather  than  the  men  that  advocate  those  principles. 
He  fights  for  the  right  as  he  sees  it,  and,  had  it  been  decreed 
that  the  Third  Nebraska  should  be  called  into  active  service 
in  defending  the  downtrodden  Cubans,  Colonel  Bryan  would 
have  been  found  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight;  and,  so  strong 
was  the  attachment  of  the  men  of  his  regiment  for  him,  they 
would  have  fought  to  the  last  man  to  defend  him.  Happily 
no  bloodshed  can  be  charged  to  the  regiment  of  which  he  was 
the  proud  commander. 

Who  knows  but  that  he  may  yet  be  called  upon  to  solve  the 
problems  that  have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  results  of  the 
war  with  Spain?  Should  he  be  so  called  upon,  I  am  one  of 
the  increasing  number  who  believe  that  he  could  settle  the  diffi- 
culties— ^and  settle  them  on  the  broad  basis  of  human  liberty. 

C.  F.  Beck. 

Lincoln,  Neb. 


PHILADELPHIA'S   ELECTION   FRAUDS. 

THE  phenomenal  and  invariably  Republican  majorities  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  have  often  caused  comment. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned:  The  steadfastness  of  the 
Republican  voters;  the  prevalence  of  strong  party  allegiance; 
the  personal  interest  of  the  people  in  the  maintenance  of  a 
protective  tariff,  etc.  The  real  reason,  however,  was  revealed 
when  the  former  Deputy  Coroner  and  eight  co-defendants, 
charged  in  sixteen  bills  of  indictment  with  ballot-box  frauds, 
fled  the  country. 

Prior  to  the  November,  1899,  election  there  had  been  a 
general  agitation  of  the  question  of  fraudulent  voting.  The 
Municipal  League  for  years  had  maintained  that  the  majorities 
given  to  Republican  candidates  had  been  largely  fraudulent. 
The  charges  created  a  good-natured  smile  on  the  part  of  the 
"machine,"  and  an  incredulous  smile  on  the  part  of  the  "good 
citizens."  "The  League  means  right,  no  doubt,"  they  would 
say,  "but  it  has  been  carried  away  by  its  fears  and  enthu- 
siasm." Still,  the  League  persisted,  and  added  moral  proof 
to  moral  proof,  but  owing  to  inadequate  support  was  unable 
to  secure  the  legal  evidence  needed  to  prove  their  charges  in 
a  court  of  law.  The  padding  of  assessors'  lists  with  fraudulent 
names  and  the  voting  of  repeaters  were  morally  demonstrated, 
but  to  no  avail,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  at  the  evidence 
hidden  away  in  the  vaults  of  the  City  Hall.  Assessors'  lists 
were  purged  in  court,  only  to  be  followed  by  a  wholesale 
voting  on  the  very  names  stricken  off. 

This  may  seem  strange  to  one  not  a  Philadelphian;  but  it 
is  entirely  possible  under  the  present  laws  and  Constitution. 
There  is  a  clause  in  the  7th  section  of  the  8th  article  of  the 
latter  instrument  that  reads  thus:  "No  elector  shall  be  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  voting  by  reason  of  his  name  not 
being  registered."   That  does  the  business;  that  opens  the  door. 
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It  makes  no  difference  whether  your  name  appears  in  the 
assessor's  list  or  not  so  long  as  you  can  get  some  accomplice 
to  swear  that  you  are  a  qualified  elector — an  easy  task  in  most 
districts.  I  recall  one  instance  where  nearly  two  thousand 
names  were  stricken  off  the  lists  in  a  single  ward;  yet  every 
name  was  sworn  in  at  the  following  election,  and  a  few  more 
for  good  measure,  just  by  this  very  process. 

But  some  one  says,  "Why  not  arrest  the  voucher  for  per- 
jury?" First  of  all  you  must  make  sure  of  your  voucher.  He 
comes  forward  for  the  occasion  and  disappears  like  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  never  again  to  be  identified.  But  what  of  the  board 
of  election  officers;  cannot  they  be  depended  upon?  No; 
because  they  are  elected  by  the  very  method  they  help  to  sus- 
tain. Very  frequently  names  only  are  elected,  and  men  to  fit 
them  are  supplied  afterward.  This  is  just  what  happened  in 
the  thirteenth  division  of  the  seventh  ward  last  autumn. 

The  day  after  the  last  November  election  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  rather  contemptuously  referred 
to  the  "five  petty  arrests^'  on  the  evening  of  the  day  before. 
Those  "petty  arrests"  have  shaken  the  machine  and  caused  the 
flight  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  one  of  its  chief 
workers  and  eight  of  its  tools.  The  story  of  their  arrest, 
arraignment,  and  flight  constitutes  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
chapters  in  the  municipal  history  of  Philadelphia,  and  one 
of  the  most  dastardly  attempts  to  subvert  the  will  of  the  people 
in  the  annals  of  any  American  city. 

Step  by  step  the  whole  plot  has  been  unfolded  and  the  most 
serious  charges  of  the  reformers  substantiated.  Three  names 
that  appeared  on  the  assessor's  list  of  this  division  in  February, 
1899,  were  placed  on  the  ballot  at  that  month's  election  and 
were  duly  declared  elected.  Three  mep  to  correspond  to  them 
were  imported  last  November  (1899)  ^^^m  Washington,  where 
they  held  political  positions  under  the  Federal  Government, 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  machine.  Assuming  these  names, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  Samuel  Salter,  the  "boss"  of  the 
division  and  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  subsequent  Deputy 
Coroner,  and  were  given  the  necessary  election  paraphernalia. 
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which  he  had  previously  secured  from  the  complaisant  County 
Commissioners,  although  the  law  explicitly  required  that  it  be 
delivered  to  the  judge.  At  the  time  the  blank  ballots  were 
given  to  these  impersonators  they  were  given  two  hundred  bal- 
lots already  marked,  with  instructions  to  place  them  in  the 
ballot  box.  This  was  done,  and  the  people  of  this  division 
started  in  to  express  their  electoral  wishes  handicapped  by  two 
hundred  fraudulent  ballots. 

The  sequence  of  events  thus  far  is:  i.  Padded  assessors' 
lists.  2.  Imported,  subservient  tools  filling  the  places  of  the 
names  fraudulently  on  the  list.     3.  Stuffing  the  ballot  box. 

The  next  step,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have 
been  at  the  approaching  February  election  to  choose  an  assessor 
who  would  repeat  the  padding;  and  how  easy  this  would  be 
under  such  a  system  is  obvious.  From  the  padded  names, 
three  would  again  be  taken  and  placed  on  the  ballot,  and  so 
on  through  the  remaining  steps.  This  could  have  been  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  if  there  had  been  no  break  from  the 
inside;  but,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  The 
North  American,  a  man  was  secured  who  had  gained  admit- 
tance to  the  circle  and  became  a  part  of  it,  and  when  he  became 
possessed  of  all  the  secrets  gave  the  needed  information  that 
led  to  one  of  the  most  sensational  exposures  of  recent  years. 

George  Kirkland  was  brought  to  the  city  by  the  machine 
and  given  the  name  of  Clarence  Boyd,  under  which  to  serve. 
He  was  present  when  Salter  gave  his  (Kirkland's)  two  col- 
leagues the  marked  ballots,  and  during  the  day  served  as  an 
election  inspector  under  the  assumed  name,  which  was  gfiven 
to  him  on  a  slip  of  paper  by  Salter,  and  signed  all  the  neces- 
sary papers,  taking  the  precaution  to  mark  them  all  with  a 
"K."  I  mention  this  to  answer  the  suggestion  made  by  some 
that  Kirkland  weakened  after  he  was  caught  and  turned  State's 
evidence;  but  while  it  is  possible  that  he  might  have  attached 
the  "K"  to  the  tally-sheets,  etc.,  without  any  thought  of  giving 
subsequent  testimony,  it  is  hardly  probable. 

The  men  were  arrested  on  warrants  sworn  out  by  a  reporter, 
and  at  the  hearing  before  the  committing  magistrate  Kirkland 
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told  the  whole  story.  Nine  men  in  all  were  implicated,  in- 
cluding Salter,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Legislature  at  the  session  of  1899  and  had  steadily  voted  for 
Quay  and  who  resigned  to  become  Deputy  Coroner;  a  mes- 
senger in  the  Congressional  Library,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Capitol 
police,  and  several  lpj?.ser  lights. 

When  the  cases  came  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District 
Attorney,  every  precaution  was  taken.  The  ballot  box  was 
removed  from  its  usual  resting-place  in  the  vaults  of  the 
City  Hall,  and  by  order  of  court  deposited  with  its  clerk  for 
safekeeping  free  from  tampering.  Then  District  Attorney 
Rothermel  proceeded  to  take  a  move  that  spread  more  con- 
sternation in  the  ranks  of  the  corruptionists  and  has  done 
more  to  clear  the  atmosphere  and  produce  a  feeling  of  security 
on  the  part  of  the  city's  well-wishers  than  any  that  has  been 
taken  for  years; — ^he  petitioned  the  Court  to  open  the  ballot 
box!  This  was  almost  unprecedented.  "What!  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  ballot  box?"  the  ringster  cried.  "What  will 
become  of  free  government  if  you  destroy  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot?^'  In  1897,  just  after  a  bill  I  had  introduced  providing 
for  the  opening  of  the  ballot  boxes  under  certain  circiunstances 
had  been  defeated,  one  member  cried:  "When  closed  on  the 
night  of  election  a  ballot  box  should  never  be  opened ;  a  closed 
ballot  box  tells  no  stories!"  This  clearly  stated  the  position 
of  the  ring  and  explains  why  the  discovery  of  frauds  has  been 
so  difficult. 

District  Attorney  Rothermel  believed  the  Court  and  jury 
should  have  the  best  obtainable  evidence — ^to  wit,  the  ballots 
themselves — ^and  that  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  should  be  main- 
tained only  so  long  as  it  did  not  serve  as  a  cloak  of  crime, 
and  he  asked  the  Court  for  permission  to  open  the  boxes ;  and 
there  was  a  judge  on  the  Bench,  the  Hon.  Thomas  K.  Finletter, 
courageous  enough  to  take  the  same  view,  and  he  signed  the 
order  and  at  the  same  time  practically  signed  the  conviction  of 
the  nine  defendants  and  inaugurated  an  era  of  better  gov- 
ernment. 

The  opening  of  the  boxos  and  the  counting  of  the  vote  in 
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accordance  with  the  order  of  court  was  awaited  with  interest. 
Would  it  substantiate  Kirkland's  tale  of  wrong-doing  or  make 
him  out  a  sensation-monger?    He  had  testified  that  two  hun- 
dred ballots  numbered  from  loo  to  300  inclusive  had  been 
placed  in  the  box  by  Salter,  who  had  ordered  him  and  his 
fellow-election  officers  to  begin  running  them  in  when  eighty- 
five  regular  votes  had  been  cast.    When  the  box  was  opened 
and  the  numbers  of  the  ballots  disclosed,  it  was  found  that 
the  first  eighty-five  ballots  were  scattering.    From  voter  No.  87 
to  voter  No.  100,  the  names  of  all  the  voters  began  with  B, 
and  all  but  three  were  straight  Republican,  without  a  break,  the 
names  of  the  voters  following  in  alphabetical  order.     Therd 
was  one  batch  of  186  straight  Republican  tickets;  92  straight 
Republican  except  that  one  of  the  Republican  candidates  for 
County  Commissioner  was  cut,  and  Ryan — ^the  minority  candi- 
date, who  was  in  some  danger  of  defeat  from  the  Municipal 
League  candidate — ^given  the  votes.    Then  there  was  another 
bunch  of  43  ballots  on  which  the  names  of  R)ran,  Mestrezat, 
and  Reilly,  Democratic  candidates,  were  so  voted  as  to  pre- 
vent their  Republican  opponents,  who  were  being  cut,  from 
running  behind  in  a  strong  machine  district.    The  independent 
voter  could  not  be  controlled,  but  his  vote  could  be  offset;  and 
this  was  done. 

The  charge  was  made  that  there  had  been  a  deal  between 
the  Quay  Republicans  and  the  Democratic  machine  by  which 
the  candidate  of  the  latter  for  County  Commissioner  was  to 
be  elected  over  the  Municipal  League  candidate  for  the  minority 
place — a,  charge  that  the  figures  throughout  the  city  and  espe- 
cially in  this  division  amply  substantiated. 

The  disclosures  of  Kirkland  and  the  ballot  box  completed 
the  evidence  and  wove  a  tight  web  around  the  defendants.  As 
one  reporter  said,  "Throughout  the  investigation  evidence  has 
piled  up  letter  upon  letter,  syllable  upon  syllable,  word  upon 
word,  each  fresh  addition  to  the  testimony  bringing  accumu- 
lated force  to  the  charges  of  flagrant  fraud  in  the  late  election 
in  Philadelphia."  Their  only  alternative  was  either  to  plead 
guilty  and  undergo  punishment  or  to  confess  their  guilt  by 
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flight.  The  latter  course  was  adopted,  and  when  they  were 
called  in  court  to  plead  on  January  8  they  failed  to  respond  to 
their  names  and  their  bail  was  declared  forfeited. 

Another  set  of  election  officers  hailing  from  the  twelfth 
division  of  the  fifth  ward  were  indicted  shortly  after.  As  in 
the  seventh  ward  case,  the  court  ordered  the  ballot  box  to  be 
opened  upon  petition  of  the  District  Attorney.  The  totals  in 
this  division  form  interesting  reading  and  corroborate  the 
charge  that  there  was  a  deal  between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic machines.    The  vote  was : 

For  State  Treasurer, 
Bamett,  Republican,  received  247  votes. 
Creasy,  Democrat,  "  4    " 

For  Sheriff. 
Hartman,  Republican,  received  248  votes. 
Reed,  Democrat,  "  3    " 

For  County  Commissioner. 
Wildemore,  Republican,  received  248  votes. 
Black,  "  "  82    " 

Ryan,  Democrat,  "        169    " 

What  a  remarkable  showing  on  the  face  of  the  returns — 166 
Republicans  cut  Black  and  voted  for  Ryan  and  not  one  Repub- 
lican cut  Wildemore!  When  the  box  was  opened  it  was  dis- 
covered that  Ryan's  Republican  friends  had  a  habit  of  voting 
in  regular  sequence  for  him.  For  instance.  Republican  voters 
Nos.  107,  108,  109,  no.  III,  112,  113,  and  114  cut  Black  for 
Ryan;  likewise  Nos.  117  to  136,  Nos.  138  to  150,  Nos.  154  to 
159*  Nos.  182  to  190,  and  so  on  throughout  the  entire  list. 

I  might  produce  additional  evidence  in  both  of  these  cases 
proving  the  grossest  frauds  upon  the  franchise.  I  might  cite 
numerous  cases  bearing  the  earmarks  of  fraud.  I  might  refer 
to  the  two  repeaters  sentenced  within  a  year,  one  of  whom  con- 
fessed to  having  voted  thirty-eight  times  in  the  November, 
1898,  election  and  another  to  thirty-three  times  at  the  same 
election ;  but  all  to  the  same  effect.  And  yet  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee  had  the  temerity  to  speak 
sneeringly  of  the  charges  of  the  reformers,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  had  the  effrontery  to  assume  the  power  and  veto 
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a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  intended  to  prepare  the 
way  for  much  needed  reform  in  our  registration  system !  This 
attempt  of  the  Governor,  however,  has  just  been  rebuked  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  afiirmed  every 
point  raised  by  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia  and 
overruled  every  point  raised  by  the  Governor  and  his  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  1897  the  proposed  amendment  in  question  was  prepared 
by  the  counsel  of  the  League  in  consultation  with  some  of  tlie 
best-equipped  lawyers  of  the  city.  He  introduced  it  in  the 
Legislature  of  1897,  but  it  was  defeated.  He  reintroduced  it 
in  1899,  and  this  time  succeeded  in  passing  it.  In  fact  it  was 
the  only  reform  measure  passed  at  that  session;  but  the  Gov- 
ernor interfered  and  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  to  veto  it, 
though  the  Constitution  of  the  State  gave  him  no  such  right. 
Steps  were  at  once  taken  by  the  Municipal  League  to  test  the 
right  of  the  Governor  to  veto  such  proposals.  Despite  numer- 
ous obstacles  and  the  most  exasperating  delays,  the  case  was 
brought  into  the  County  Court,  where  the  decision  was  adverse 
to  the  League's  contention.  An  appeal,  however,  was  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  just  handed  down  an  opinion 
overruling  the  lower  court  and  the  Governor  and  sustaining  the 
League  at  every  point.  This  is  justly  regarded  as  a  g^eat 
victory  for  ballot  reform,  although  the  work  is  by  no  means 
completed.  The  proposed  amendments  must  be  repassed  by  the 
next  legislature  and  then  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people; 
but  a  long  step  forward  has  been  taken.  The  fight  from 
now  on  will  be  to  elect  legislators  who  will  be  favorable  to  the 
amendments. 

As  illustrating  the  work  that  the  Municipal  League  has  been 
doing  in  behalf  of  pure  elections,  I  may  quote  from  a  recent 
report  of  the  League's  counsel  to  the  board  of  managers.  It 
refers  solely  to  cases  growing  out  of  the  last  municipal  election. 
In  the  first  case  a  warrant  for  a  repeater  and  his  voucher 
was  issued,  but  both  defendants  fled  and  are  now  fugitives 
from  justice.  In  another  case  a  judge  of  election  has  been 
indicted  for  accepting  challenged  votes  without  the  prescribed 
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vouchers  and  for  permitting  a  city  magistrate,  a  worker  about 
the  polls  who  was  also  the  "boss"  of  the  division,  to  mark  the 
ballots  of  thirty-four  voters  without  being  requested  by  the 
voter  and  without  in  anywise  complying  with  the  law.  In  the 
third  case,  the  members  of  the  board  of  election  officers  were 
bound  over  for  serving  illegally,  not  one  being  legally  entitled 
to  serve;  while  in  another  case  the  judge  of  election  has  been 
indicted  for  refusing  to  permit  a  regularly  elected  officer  to 
serve.  In  another  division  warrants  were  issued  for  a  board 
for  receiving  illegal  votes.  There  were  146  legal  votes  cast 
in  this  division,  and  217  voters  were  returned.  The  judge 
and  two  inspectors  are  now  fugitives,  as  also  one  of  the  re- 
peaters; one  of  the  latter,  however,  has  already  been  indicted. 
In  still  another  division,  three  of  the  officers  have  been  bound 
over  to  answer  a  charge  of  misdemeanor — a  canvass  of  the 
division  showing  79  votes  for  one  candidate  who  was  given 
but  51,  and  but  30  votes  for  one  credited  with  60. 

The  League  has  warrants  ready  for  other  cases,  one  of  which 
involves  a  full  exposure  of  the  system  of  "repeating."  Another 
case  now  before  the  court  involves  the  disposition  of  the  lists 
of  voters.  Under  the  Act  of  1839,  the  clerks  of  election  arc 
required  to  prepare  lists  of  those  voting  in  each  division,  one 
list  to  be  placed  in  the  ballot  box  and  another  sent  to  the  Pro- 
thonotary's  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.  In  1892 
(midway  between  the  two  sessions  of  the  legislature)  the  county 
commissioners  of  Philadelphia  discontinued  the  practise  of 
having  clerks  of  election  make  and  file  lists  in  the  Prothono- 
tary's  office;  and  since  then  there  has  been  no  check  on  re- 
peating, as  the  lists  are  locked  up  in  the  ballot  box.  The 
League  has  undertaken  to  have  this  policy  condemned  by  the 
Court,  and  accordingly  has  brought  a  series  of  cases  raising  the 
various  points  at  issue.  If  it  succeed  it  will  enable  independent 
bodies  to  enter  future  campaigns  with  an  assurance  that  they 
will  be  able  to  detect  some  of  the  crimes  now  hidden  from 
view  in  the  ballot  boxes  in  the  vaults  of  the  City  Hall. 

Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  present  national  campaign,  true  to  precedent,  has  called 
into  being  a  new  issue.  As  a  rule,  campaign  issues  in 
the  past  have  been  little  else  than  crucibles  for  making  party 
thunder.  The  sympathies  of  the  people  are  aroused  in  behalf 
of  some  particular  class  that  they  are  led  to  believe  have 
been  unjustly  dealt  with.  The  injustice  is  always  attributed 
to  the  political  party  in  power.  In  some  instances  the  so-called 
landslide  is  the  result.  Thousands  vote  for  reform.  The 
reform  party  is  placed  in  power.  What  follows?  A  literal 
living  up  to  the  promises  made  at  the  nominating  convention  ? 
By  no  means.  The  thinking  voter  is  left  to  form  the  con- 
clusion that,  after  all,  the  promises  of  the  modem  politician 
are  very  often  lightly  made. 

People  are  slow  to  learn  that  laws  promulgated  to  change 
bom  tendencies  in  men  are  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  laws 
evaded.  The  idea  that  legislation  can  be  used  as  a  sort  of 
lubricant  for  diminishing  the  friction  between  man  and  man 
is  a  tenacious  heresy. 

The  fact  that  one  of  our  leading  political  parties  has  seized 
upon  the  Trust  as  an  issue  is  not  significant.  Politics  is  a 
science,  and  the  skilled  politician  knows  that  he  must  outline 
his  position  from  a  study  of  the  times.  He  studies  sectional 
dissatisfaction  as  an  entomologist  studies  a  rare  bug.  He 
goes  among  the  malcontents  like  a  ministering  angel.  He  tells 
them  of  the  enormity  of  their  wrongs,  and  how  he,  and  other 
leaders  in  his  party,  have  pledged  themselves  to  wipe  out 
those  wrongs.  He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  people  are  in 
no  way  responsible  for  their  condition.  Mismle,  he  says,  is 
the  instigator  of  the  evil,  and  the  only  way  to  secure  their 
rights  is  through  the  ballot.  And  his  audience  believe  him 
with  the  credulity  of  little  children. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  trusts  justly  fills  the  mind  of  the 
true  American  with  consternation.    If  the  wholesale  destruc- 
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tion  of  free  competition  is  allowed  to  continue,  every  producer 
between  the  trust  and  the  trust  employee  will  be  obliterated. 
This  means  more  than  that.  This  middle-class  producer,  as 
he  may  be  called,  will  be  simply  reduced  to  the  ranks  of  the 
trust  employee.  It  is  well  known  that  the  trust  has  as  its 
secondary  object  the  concentration  of  industry.  The  fact  that 
such  concentration  reduces  the  amount  of  labor  required  in 
the  production  of  a  given  commodity  to  a  minimum  is  also  well 
known.  When  this  twofold  character  is  considered,  people  of 
average  intelligence  ought  not  to  require  the  aid  of  a  text- 
writer  in  economics  to  point  out  the  final  result.  The  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  labor  required  will  be  met  with  an  increased 
number  of  laborers.  Apply  the  law  of  demand  and  supply, 
and  what  have  we?  A  reduced  wage  scale  is  the  natural  out- 
come. 

Of  course,  the  trust  has  been  extended  only  to  a  part  of 
American  industries.  The  danger  pointed  out  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  in  its  infancy.  How- 
ever, the  symptoms  are  clearly  defined,  and  only  minds  ad- 
dicted to  the  most  palpable  folly  will  deny  the  urgent  need 
of  prompt  action.  The  tobacco  industry  may  be  taken  as 
an  example.  Here  wc  have  the  trust  idea  practically  in  a  com- 
pleted state.  Many  of  the  factories  that  were  absorbed  by  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  are  now  closed.  The  labor  em- 
ployed by  these  factories  has  been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
not  because  the  consumption  of  tobacco  is  decreasing  but 
because  the  absence  of  competition  makes  it  possible  for  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  to  maintain  only  those  factories 
that  can  be  operated  at  the  minimum  expense.  Other  trust 
corporations  might  be  cited,  but  the  question  is  so  plain  that 
one,  to  understand  it,  has  only  to  direct  his  mind  to  the  con- 
ditions surrounding  him ;  therefore,  we  will  refrain  from  assert- 
ing self-evident  facts. 

When  the  present  power  of  the  trust  is  viewed  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  that  species  of  industrial  energy  is 
still  in  the  formative  state,  an  ominous  shadow  falls  across  the 
future  of  the  wage-worker  and  the  independent  manufacturer. 
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Total  extinction  confronts  the  latter,  while  the  former  must 
struggle  under  the  demoralizing  effects  of  a  diminishing  wage 
scale  and  complete  subjugation  to  the  employer.  This  will  be 
the  end.  Theorists  may  cry:  "Let  things  alone;  matters  are 
bound  to  readjust  themselves;"  but  their  words,  however  con- 
soling, are  false,  because  the  inference  giving  rise  to  them  is 
drawn  from  the  contemplation  of  an  ideal  society.  Such  a 
society  cannot  be  without  ideal  men.  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  the  world  has  ever  seen  to  such  a  society  is  to  be 
found  in  Christ  and  his  twelve  followers.  But  even  then  the 
selfishness  of  Judas  made  perfection  impossible.  Therefore, 
upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  curing  this  hideous  ulcer? 
Upon  those  whose  flesh  is  burned  by  its  virus. 

A  few  years  ago  one  of  our  leading  ministers  preached  a 
sermon  in  which  he  said  no  end  whatsoever  could  justify  a 
man  in  arraying  class  against  class.  It  does  not  seem  to  the 
writer  that  this  statement  is  even  generally  true.  Going  back 
over  the  numerous  governmental  reforms  and  revolutions  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  three  or  four  hundred  years, 
how  many  cases  do  we  find  free  from  class  hatred?  Did  the 
leaders  against  the  English  barons  do  wrong  in  arraying  their 
followers  against  the  oppression  ?  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  would  maintain  that  these  men  ought  to 
have  loved  their  enemies  as  themselves,  or  that  the  end  did 
not  justify  the  means. 

The  trust  is  not  the  fruit  of  Republican  legislation,  as  some 
would  have  us  believe.  It  is  the  child  of  human  selfishness. 
This  trait  has  never  been  a  characteristic  by  which  a  man's 
political  affiliations  might  be  determined.  Men  have  recog- 
nized the  advantage  of  combination  in  industry,  and  have  put 
the  same  into  effect.  Democracy  can  do  nothing,  at  least  not 
in  a  legislative  way,  that  will  prevent  such  combination.  Those 
opposed  to  the  trust  principle  in  industry  must  get  over  the 
delusion  that  the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the 
government  are  able  to  do  for  them  those  things  which  they 
refuse  to  do  for  themselves. 

In  nearly  all  jurisdictions  the  courts  hold  that  it  is  against 
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public  policy  for  any  individual  or  combination  of  individuals, 
corporation  or  combination  of  corporations,  to  stifle  honest 
competition  in  the  production  of  any  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  price  of  the  same.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
courts  can  be  expected  to  go  beyond  this.  Their  decisions 
surely  cannot  make  those  things  necessaries  which  are  in  fact 
not  necessaries  at  all.  And  to  carry  their  protection  to  every 
branch  of  industry  would  be  the  direct  means  of  degrading 
them  from  their  present  high  position.  They  can  say  that 
one  man  must  not  enrich  himself  at  the  peril  of  another  man's 
life,  but  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  that  they  will,  by  their 
mandates,  prevent  one  individual  or  class  of  individuals  from 
outstripping  others  in  every  race  for  wealth.  Such  an  attitude 
would  be  an  insult  to  thinking  men  and  women.  Courts  and 
statutes  can  protect  a  citizen  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  not  their 
province  to  ruin  him  by  encouraging  him  in  his  indolence. 

"Do  it  yourself"  is  a  motto  worthy  of  the  wisest  of  philos- 
ophers. The  pity  is  that  so  few  understand  the  real  meaning 
of  these  three  words.  It  seems  that  modem  society  is  bring- 
ing up  its  members  in  the  detestable  habit  of  delegating  every 
task  requiring  the  slightest  effort.  Indolence  of  this  char- 
acter is  new  to  American  manhood.  Had  it  always  existed 
we  would  still  be  a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  Perhaps  the 
cause  is  to  be  looked  for  in  our  habits.  It  may  be  the  result 
of  our  great  activity.  Again,  we  may  have  made  the  state- 
ment too  broadly.  At  all  events  the  tendency  mentioned  is 
present  among  us.  It  can  be  seen  in  our  attitude  toward  the 
anti-trust  advocate.  How  eagerly  we  rush  to  his  side,  pro- 
claiming a  faith  in  his  promises  that  he  himself  does  not  feel ! 

"What?"  some  one  asks;  "are  we  and  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  without  redress?  If  both  the  courts  and 
the  legislature  are  powerless  to  relieve  us  from  the  growing 
burden  of  the  trust,  we  are  hopeless  slaves;  we  have  no  other 
sources  of  relief."  Be  of  good  cheer;  your  wrongs  need  not  be 
borne  unless  you  yourselves  so  will  it.  The  means  of  deliv- 
erance lies  in  your  own  hands.  It  is  for  you  to  say  whether 
or  not  such  means  shall  be  exercised ;  for  without  your  permis- 
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sion  the  strongest  trust  must  cease  to  be.  Your  desires,  your 
appetites,  your  love  of  show,  your  cultivated  tastes,  and  above 
all  your  debased  thoughtlessness,  are  the  springs  from  which 
all  trusts  draw  their  life's  blood. 

An  absolute  guaranty  that  each  citizen  shall  be  allowed  the 
lawful  exercise  of  personal  choice  is  an  indispensable  attitude 
to  every  government  claiming  to  be  the  representative  of 
freedom.  This  right  is  so  completely  the  citizen's  own  that  no 
power  within  the  State  can  take  it  away  from  him.  The 
instant  he  is  deprived  of  it  the  State  loses  its  character  of 
freedom  and  lapses  into  anarchy  or  becomes  a  despotism.  By 
means  of  this  birthright,  this  constitutional  pledge,  and  not 
through  the  promises  of  the  anti-trust  candidate,  you  are  to 
break  the  power  of  monopolistic  corporations.  Go  into 
the  market  with  eyes  and  senses  open.  Do  not  let  that  little 
difference  in  price  tempt  you;  for  it  is  always  through  such 
a  reduction  that  these  institutions  deceive  the  consumer.  They 
sell  low  to-day  that  they  may  be  able  to  sell  at  a  much  higher 
figure  to-morrow,  or  next  week,  or  next  year.  The  small 
merchant  is  the  first  victim ;  you  are  the  next.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  you  and  the  independent  dealer  is,  that  from 
him  the  amount  taken  is  limited,  while  with  you  the  robbery 
is  never  ending.  He  is  forced  out  of  business;  but  you  are 
the  consumer,  and  must  have  the  commodities.  You  are  en- 
raged; you  find  it  impossible  to  utter  half  a  dozen  sentences 
without  drifting  into  a  denunciation  of  the  trust  evil.  It 
never  occurs  to  you  that  the  crime  of  those  hard-hearted  capi- 
talists has  simply  been  to  embrace  the  opportunities  your  own 
hardness  of  heart  has  made  possible. 

Every  man  and  woman  who  are,  or  ^re  likely  to  be,  affected 
by  the  trusts  owe  to  themselves  and  to  each  other  an  imperative 
duty.  This  duty  is,  briefly  stated,  immediately  to  discontinue 
the  use  of  every  article  produced  at  the  hands  of  such  firms. 
This  may  mean  a  painful  task  in  a  great  number  of  instances ; 
it  may  mean  privation.  But  what  of  that  ?  Self-denial  is  one 
of  the  noblest  of  human  virtues;  without  self-restraint  last- 
ing progress  is  impossible.    Tlierefore,  let  those  anti-trust  in 
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theory  be  anti-trust  in  practise.  If  an  article  of  whatever 
description  is  needed  make  it  an  unvarying  practise  first  to 
ascertain  the  producer;  and  if  such  producer  is  found  to  be 
a  recognized  trust  or  a  corporation  with  trust  tendencies 
peremptorily  refuse  to  purchase  the  same.  If  you  are  unable 
to  find  the  desired  article  produced  outside  of  a  trust,  then 
your  duty  is  to  look  for  a  substitute  if  it  is  something  that  can- 
not very  well  be  dispensed  with.  Bring  your  children  up  in 
this.  Never  mind  about  your  neighbor's  politics,  but  call  his 
attention  to  plain  facts.  The  truth  is  always  convincing  when 
presented  free  from  abstraction. 

In  this  way  only  can  trusts  be  abolished.  The  optimistic 
sociologist  imagines  he  is  able  to  discern  an  upward  trend 
in  the  moral  tone  of  society.  Perhaps  he  does;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  quarrel  with  him.  Allowing 
all  that  the  most  sanguine  can  hope  for  in  this  respect,  the  hour 
is  too  late  and  the  danger  too  imminent  to  wait  for  the  maturity 
of  a  reform  of  so  slow  growth.  The  axe  must  be  applied  imme- 
diately. The  consumer  has  the  weapon  in  his  own  hands,  and 
can  deal  a  fatal  blow  at  the  very  roots  of  the  evil. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  what  has  been  said  sounds  very 
much  like  a  boycott.  But  upon  a  closer  examination  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  disagreeable  features  of  the  boycott  are  absent. 
A  boycott  is  invariably  the  outcome  of  a  dispute  between 
organized  labor  and  the  employer.  The  motive  is  often  mere 
revenge.  It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  used  to  defeat  the  exorbitant 
demands  of  the  manufacturer.  A  strike  is  declared;  the  de- 
mands are  refused;  then  as  a  final  measure  a  boycott  is  pro- 
claimed and  hundreds  are  asked  to  join  in  the  discrimination 
against  the  offender.  It  may  be  that  of  those  only  a  few 
can  feel  themselves  in  sympathy  with  the  course  adopted.  If 
the  employer  comes  to  time  the  boycott  is  lifted,  and  once 
more  labor  and  capital  drift  along  harmoniously.  The  ostra- 
cized commodity  is  again  purchased.  Now,  what  has  been 
effected — what  lasting  victory  won?  Our  answer  is  in  the 
negative,  for  the  reason  that  those  responsible  were  looking 
only  to  the  success  of  their  demands.    They  did  not  wish  to 
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destroy  their  opponent — far  from  it;  they  were  willing  to 
compromise  if  a  compromise  would  avail  them  aught. 

Now,  a  general  discrimination  against  trust  products  is 
based,  not  upon  a  specific  grievance  existing  between  labor  and 
capital  but  upon  the  substantial  liberties  of  the  people  at  large. 
No  compromise  is  sought,  nor  should  one  be  considered.  To 
advocate  such  a  discrimination  cannot  be  traced  to  selfish 
motives.  The  trusts  are  opposed,  not  in  a  spirit  of  blind 
hatred  but  from  a  sense  of  fear  and  duty.  The  ignorant  as 
well  as  the  educated  now  clearly  see  what  the  domination  of 
the  trust  means.  There  is  little  excuse  for  either  objecting  to 
so  strenuous  a  measure.  It  is  not  a  boycott  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  term.  Those  of  tender  conscience  need  not 
fear  to  take  part.  No  moral  law  is  to  be  violated.  The 
strongest  lover  of  peace  will  not  be  heard  to  say  that  the  other 
cheek  should  be  turned. 

Men  are  generally  what  circumstances  have  made  them.  The 
fact  that  certain  men  are  at  the  head  of  trusts  is  not  sufficient 
grounds  to  adjudge  them  scoundrels.  Thousands  of  others 
are  not  trust  magnates  for  the  strong  reason  that  circum- 
stances have  never  put  such  opportunities  within  their  reach. 
Often  we  find  among  this  class  philanthropists  of  the  highest 
type.  They  are  ready  to  contribute  to  every  benevolent  enter- 
prise, and  perhaps  have  come  to  look  upon  the  sources  of  their 
wealth  as  mere  incidents  to  their  skill  and  enterprise,  prob- 
ably bothering  themselves ,  little  about  the  moral  side  of  the 
question,  and,  while  law-abiding,  yet  apply  but  a  single  test 
to  the  business  regime,  namely:  success. 

However,  admiration  for  the  personal  qualities  of  the  trust 
organizer  does  not  change  the  character  of  the  trust.  A  church 
founded  here,  or  a  university  founded  there,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  between  the  people  and  their  duty.  The  wolf 
is  alive  and  waxing  fat.  Let  each  do  his  or  her  duty,  resting 
in  the  determination  that,  within  the  time  measured  by  a  few 
years,  we  shall  see  this  enemy  of  modem  industry  lashing 
his  gaunt  sides  in  the  throes  of  death.  A.  G.  Wall. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE   EDUCATION   OF   INDIANS. 

IT  is  popularly  said  of  late  that  the  Indian  cannot  "for  sev- 
eral generations"  compete  in  the  intellectual  world,  but 
that  he  is  destined  for  an  indefinite  period  to  remain  a  keeper 
of  flocks  and  herds,  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  or  at  the  best  a  humble 
artisan.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  remarks  of  two  or  three 
of  the  more  prominent  speakers  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  where 
the  Indian  Service  Institute  was  recently  held  in  connection 
with  the  N.  E.  A.;  and  it  doubtless  appeals  to  many  minds 
as  a  plausible  theory,  tending  to  show  the  general  usdessness 
and  impracticability  of  the  "higher  education,"  at  any  rate  in 
connection  with  the  members  of  an  "inferior  race." 

Let  us  examine  into  the  logic  and  justice  of  this  idea.  Since 
culture  or  any  acquired  trait,  according  to  the  highest  scientific 
authorities  and  the  widest  practical  observation,  is  not  trans- 
missible from  father  to  son,  it  matters  not  in  reality  whether 
the  red  man  have  "several  generations"  of  educated  progenitors 
behind  him.  Many  of  our  foremost  Americans  were  bom  of 
illiterate  parents ;  some  of  the  greatest  of  them  all,  as  we  take 
a  certain  pride  in  recalling,  were  practically  self-educated, 
and  lived  in  early  youth  under  conditions  of  almost  as  primitive 
simplicity  as  those  that  once  surrounded  the  children  of  the 
forest.  More  than  this,  it  is  commonly  reasoned  that  these  very 
conditions  favor  the  development  of  original  gifts  and  the 
stern  virtues  of  character;  and  we  are  told  that  the  scions  of 
wealthy  and  cultured  families  tend  constantly  to  degenerate, 
while  out  of  poverty  and  rude  surroundings  spring  the  hardy 
giants  of  the  race. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  probably  the  ablest  and  most  cultivated 
men  and  women  of  native  stock  have  risen  direct  from  the 
wigwam  to  the  pulpit  and  rostrum,  and  entered  without  delay 
into  the  common  inheritance  of  mankind.  A  considerable  list 
could  be  produced  in  evidence,  from  the  name  of  Samson 
Occum,  the  famous  "Indian  of  Mohegan,"  down  to  those  of 
men  of  the  present  day  who  were  trained  in  childhood  to  the 
warpath  and  the  chase,  and  who,  although  beginning  their 
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formal  education  no  earlier  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  yet  con- 
trived in  another  fifteen  years  or  so  to  stand  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  their  Anglo-Saxon  contemporaries. 

The  representative  Indian  is  a  man  of  brains  and  ambition. 
He  has  no  notion  whatever  of  remaining  "for  several  genera- 
tions" in  the  ranks  of  the  toilers,  and  the  vocation  of  such  a 
man  should  be  determined  solely  by  individual  fitness  and 
choice.  It  is  fairly  certain  that  his  race  will  never  be  a  race 
of  servants.  Tlieir  gifts  and  their  traditions  as  a  people  lie 
in  quite  another  direction. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  graduates  of  the  government  Indian 
schools  do  not  fairly  represent  the  possibilities  of  their  race. 
The  oldest  of  these  schools  have  not  been  in  operation  long 
enough  to  test  the  quality  of  their  alumni;  their  pupils  are 
mainly  drawn  from  the  more  or  less  degenerate  class  of  "agency 
Indians" ;  their  associations  in  school  are  almost  wholly  among 
themselves ;  and  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  that  nearly  all  Indians 
who  have  thus  far  attained  distinction  were  educated  in  other 
than  Indian  schools.  Nevertheless,  the  record  of  former  pupils 
of  Hampton  and  Carlisle,  both  of  which  place  great  emphasis 
upon  manual  and  industrial  training,  will  show  a  remarkably 
large  proportion  of  brain-workers.  At  Hampton,  where  the 
record  has  been  kept  with  especial  care,  the  last  report  gives 
1 18  at  work  as  teachers,  clerks,  missionaries,  doctors,  lawyers, 
artists,  and  in  other  distinctively  intellectual  callings,  to  197 
farmers,  herders,  and  mechanics.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
but  a  small  proportion  of  these  are  graduates,  and  that  the 
standard  of  graduation  is  only  about  equal  to  the  intermediate 
grade  in  our  common  schools.  Of  course  there  are  some 
who  have  taken  higher  courses  elsewhere. 

It  would  be  quite  absurd  to  argue  from  all  this  that  the  Indian 
is  "above"  manual  labor,  or  that  he  will  not  or  cannot  live 
by  it  if  necessary.  It  has  generally  been  found  to  be  necessary 
for  a  large  proportion  of  mankind,  and  our  red  brother  cannot 
expect  that  an  exception  will  be  made  in  his  favor.  Neither 
is  he  to  be  diverted  froni  obvious  facts  by  fine  speeches  about 
the  "dignity  of  labor."    It  is  perfectly  clear  to  everybody,  in- 
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eluding  those  who  flatter  the  workingman  with  fair  words, 
that  the  comforts  and  refinements  of  our  civilization,  the  higher 
pleasures  of  art,  literature,  and  travel,  the  society  of  cultivated 
men  and  women — ^all  that  the  world  calls  success  and  honor 
— are  the  rewards  of  mind,  not  of  muscle.  Enough  for  him 
that  lives  by  the  plow  if  he  can  satisfy  his  hunger  upon  coarse 
fare,  and  his  soul  with  the  consciousness  of  duty  done! 

Brain  is  king.  All  payment,  in  this  era  of  the  world's 
progress,  is  in  proportion  to  skill  and  knowledge,  even  in 
those  pursuits  which  depend  primarily  upon  the  exercise  of 
muscular  power.  A  farmer,  for  example,  who  has  mastered 
the  science  of  agriculture,  and  is  able  to  confine  his  work  to 
planning  and  supervising  the  actual  operations  of  the  farm, 
is  no  longer  a  manual  laborer  but  a  professional  man,  and 
enjoys  a  corresponding  gain  in  money  and  consideration. 

It  follows  that  all  who  recognize  within  themselves  the  germs 
of  power,  and  are  able  to  unlock  the  door  of  opportunity, 
aspire  to  cultivate  their  wits  rather  than  to  develop  their  legs 
and  arms,  believing  that  in  no  other  way  can  they  make  the 
most  of  life.  Is  there  not  evidence  of  an  unworthy  feeling  of 
caste  on  die  part  of  those  who  would  undertake  to  impose 
upon  our  young  Indian-Americans  an  arbitrary  code  of  limi- 
tations, to  discourage  them  from  entering  the  higher  vocations 
on  the  ground  of  hereditary  incapacity,  and  to  confine  their 
education  to  the  merest  rudiments  ? 

Let  improvement  in  the  government  Indian  schools  be  in 
the  direction  of  more  efficient  instruction  in  the  industrial 
departments,  giving  to  work  of  all  kinds  its  full  value  as  edu- 
cation; and  heaven  forbid  that  these  rising  young  Americans 
be  taught  to  look  upon  themselves  as  an  inferior  class,  set 
apart  by  Nature  and  heredity  to  be  "hewers  of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water"  for  the  "superior''  race ! 

One  successful  physician,  or  lawyer,  or  minister,  or  artist, 
or  author,  or  educator,  or  statesman  of  Indian  descent  is  worth 
a  thousand  day-laborers  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
equality  of  the  races.  Elaine  Goodale  Eastman. 

Carlisle,  Pa. 
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ART  in  which  music,  painting,  poetry,  sculpture — all  of  its 
manifestations — appear  is  but  an  effect  springing  from 
a  single  cause  or  impulse.  All  are  but  results  radiating  from 
an  eternal  center. 

The  history  of  art  is  closely  associated  with  the  fact  of 
sex.  Art  has  masculine  emotions,  representing  the  katabolic, 
militant  spirit  of  man.  Historical  paintings  and  epic  poems 
contain  this  motive.  The  connection  between  art  and  love, 
which  reveals  itself  even  in  the  song  of  a  bird,  continues  to  sub- 
sist in  human  art.  The  theme  of  all  lyrics  is  love.  The  artistic 
impulse  is  but  the  biologic  fact  that  the  katabolic  male  seeks 
the  anabolic  female.  It  is  the  affinity  of  Romeo  and  Juliet — 
of  prosaic  Jack  and  Jill.  The  pictures  of  those  artists  that 
appeal  to  us  are  amatory  instincts  developed. 

Since  woman  is  by  nature  or  cultivation  passive,  she  pos* 
sesses  to  a  less  degree  than  man  the  creative  art.  In  regard 
to  the  inability  of  woman  to  create  there  seems  to  be  no 
difference  of  opinion.  Leaving  the  interpretative  arts  out  of 
the  question,  one  must  confess  that  the  artistic  impulse  in 
man  is  more  spontaneous,  more  widespread  and  pronounced, 
than  in  woman.  Freedom  of  expression  has  been  more  re- 
stricted among  women ;  hence,  freedom  of  impression  has  taken 
its  place. 

Human  beings  tend  to  reproduce.  The  creative  impulse,  the 
desire  to  express  inner  thought,  is  the  characteristic  of  both 
sexes;  but  the  power  of  repression  has  been  cultivated  in  the 
female  and  the  ability  for  expression  in  the  male.  Woman, 
because  she  has  been  denied  free  productive  expression,  has 
confined  her  creative  skill  to  the  restricted  level  of  personal 
service;  whereas  in  man  the  sexual  instinct  overflows  in  all 
channels.  Early  in  the  development  of  species.  Nature  estab- 
lished two  sexes  in  separate  organisms ;  and  these  differentia- 
tions were  to  the  advantage  not  alone  of  the  individual,  but  of 
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the  artistic  and  intellectual  impulse.  Among  birds,  esthetic 
taste  is  earliest  displayed  by  the  male.  Song,  which  may  be 
considered  their  intellectual  activity,  is  the  monopoly  of  the 
male.  The  male  bird  constructs  the  larger  part  of  the  nest 
in  which  the  young  are  to  be  reared. 

If  we  go  back  to  early  times  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
rough  drawings  of  men  and  animals  and  other  objects  found 
on  primitive  implements  and  rocks  were  the  work  of  man. 
Primitive  woman,  however,  in  the  maternal  desire  to  serve  her 
young,  began  the  first  of  arts  or  crafts.  While  the  male  savage 
was  a  fighter,  expressing  masculine  energy  or  katabolic  force, 
the  female  worked  out  the  personal,  conserving  force  of  fem- 
inine energy;  but,  after  this  artistic  impulse  passed  beyond 
the  rudiments,  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  men.  Among 
the  Indians  of  Canada,  tattooing  is  done  by  women,  who  in- 
troduce charcoal  under  the  skin.  The  making  of  pottery 
is  also  largely  in  the  hands  of  Indian  women;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  higher  stages  of  culture  the  supremacy  of  man  is 
unquestioned.  Galton  found,  in  investigating  over  nine  hun- 
dred individuals,  that  the  sexes  were  nearly  equal  in  minor 
artistic  taste.  Even  in  the  matter  of  cooking,  as  a  rule,  it 
becomes  a  man's  business  when  it  reaches  an  art.  This  again 
is  due  to  man's  reaching-out  process  and  woman's  restricted 
impulses. 

Schopenhauer  describes  woman  as  the  "unesthetic  sex,"  but 
if  this  is  so  it  is  due  to  her  sexual  coldness  and  to  lesser  op- 
portunities than  are  afforded  men.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  in  woman  a  lively  appreciation  and  inventive  faculty  where 
mere  prettiness  and  not  strength  is  concerned.  The  manu- 
facture of  wall-paper  and  silk  hangings  is  almost  entirely  in 
female  hands.  House  decoration,  too,  is  an  art  reserved  for 
women.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  women  are  superior  to 
men  in  epistolary  style.  This  may  be  largely  due  to  their 
finding  life  and  movement  in  little  things.  The  adornment 
of  the  person  is  nowadays  almost  exclusively  a  feminine  art; 
Renan  calls  it  an  "exquisite  art."  In  still  another  attainment 
women  hold  undisputed  sway.     In  the  art  of  conversation 
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woman  has  been  a  queen  f rcnn  the  time  of  the  Greeks  down  to 
Madame  de  Stael  and  the  present.  Conversation  is  woman's 
eloquence. 

So  far  as  music  is  a  matter  of  the  emotions,  woman  is  much 
more  sensitive  to  it  than  man:  she  absorbs  it.  She  has  ac- 
complished great  results  because  she  has  done  so  much  for  the 
art,  and  her  influence  has  given  support  to  composers.  The 
emotional  mind  of  the  one  sex  has  acted  on  the  colder  mind 
of  the  other.  As  an  interpreter  of  music  in  song,  woman  ex- 
cels. All  the  elements  that  woman  has  in  her  complex  nature 
— love,  sensitiveness,  religion — combine  to  perfect  her  song, 
which  is  the  first  sound  a  child  hears.  A  list  of  forty-eight 
women  musicians  has  been  compiled,  all  of  whom  lived  during 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  nineteenth  centuries;  but  in 
spite  of  these  statistics  there  is  no  art  to  which  wom^n  have 
been  so  widely  attracted  and  in  which  they  have  been  so  help- 
less to  create  success.  The  players  of  music  among  civilized 
races  have  been  women ;  the  makers,  men.  Woman  has  never 
invented  any  well-known  musical  instruments.  Rubenstein 
wrote :  "The  two  things  most  peculiar  to  women,  love  of  a  man 
and  tender  feeling  for  a  child,  have  found  no  echo  from  them 
in  music.  I  know  no  love  duo  or  cradle  song  of  artistic  value 
composed  by  a  woman.''  And  again:  "Woman,  the  noblest, 
most  refined,  most  soulful,  lacks  in  musical  creation,  which 
must  combine  all  these  quaUties.",  The  ability  to  limit  emo- 
tions to  the  rigid  law  of  harmony  does  not  seem  the  province  of 
the  female. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  sexual  nature,  restrained  by  every 
law,  has  acted  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  free  agent,  man ;  and  we 
see  this  most  forcibly  in  the  art  of  music.  While  a  man  that 
has  learned  to  play  upon  an  instrument  rarely  ceases  to  delight 
in  it,  the  intense  love  of  woman  for  music  often  ceases  with 
age.  This  may  be  due  to  the  emotional  rather  than  the 
esthetic  impulse.  The  mattoid,  or  crank,  whose  whole  life  is 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  some  eccentric  whim,  is  seldom  a 
woman.  Among  gehiuses — so-called  congenital  forms  of 
mental  abnormality — ^there  are  more  men  than  women.    Idiocy 
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is  of  the  same  general  tendency.  Woman  is  more  in  harmony 
with  Nature  than  is  man.  Precocity  and  genius  frequently  go 
together.  Of  musicians  whose  biographies  were  examined  by 
Sully,  ninety-five  per  cent,  gave  promise  before  twenty  years 
of  age.  Handel  wrote  a  mass  at  thirteen,  and  Beethoven  a 
sonata  at  the  same  age.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  examples  of 
women  who  have  fought  their  way  to  perfection  like  Wagner ; 
a  woman  craves  sympathy,  and  she  lacks,  from  years  of  re- 
pression, independence. 

It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that  women  are  better 
readers  than  men.  This  may  be  due  to  their  correct  ear  and 
quick  perception  of  what  they  read.  On  the  psychic  side  we 
see  woman's  conservative  nature  more  inclined  than  man's  to 
preserve  ancient  customs.  Astrology  is  now  chiefly  supported 
by  wcHnen.  In  Russia,  spells  and  primitive  methods  of  loc^ng 
into  the  future  are  in  the  hands  of  women,  who  have  a  recog- 
nized position  as  soothsayers.  In  religious  development  the 
same  repressive  power  has  held  women  back.  In  early  times 
woman  was  the  sharer  in  the  mysteries  and  rites;  but  as  re- 
ligion developed  her  place  receded.  As  years  went  on,  woman, 
strongly  drawn  to  religion,  did  almost  nothing  to  give  ex- 
pression to  it.  The  manuals  of  devotion,  which  are  essentially 
the  same,  are  written  by  men  and  widely  read  by  women. 
Lombroso,  on  the  other  hand,  points  out  that  the  mortuary 
epigraphs  found  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome  show  that  forty 
per  cent,  of  them  were  of  women.  Two  of  the  greatest  festi- 
vals of  the  Catholic  Church — the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  and 
the  Feast  of  the  Sacred  Heart — ^had  tlieir  origin  in  the  illumina- 
tion of  unlearned  women. 

Ladies'  philosophers  seem  to  be  Schopenhauer,  Epictetus, 
and  Plato — from  which  one  would  infer  that  women  are  at- 
tracted to  abstract  thinkers  as  well  as  to  religious  expounders. 
Ferrero  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  among  the  Greeks 
thirty-four  women  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Pythag- 
orean school  of  philosophy,  and  one  among  the  cynics.  This 
is  due,  he  thinks,  to  the  Pythagorean  school  being  a  sort  of 
"company  of  Jesus  appealing  to  the  emotions." 
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In  imitative  art,  women  succeed  much  better  than  men.  If 
we  look  back  to  the  history  of  the  stage  we  see  more  famous 
actresses  than  actors.  This  emotional  explosiveness  is  largely 
due  to  this  same  repression  of  sex  and  social  compunction 
that  puts  women  by  their  very  natures  in  the  position  of 
actors.  Great  actresses  in  a  way  express  their  own  natures. 
France  can  show  no  male  rival  of  Sarah  Bernhardt.  In  the 
art  of  dancing,  women  excel;  and  powerful  and  sagacious 
queens  the  world  has  seen  in  plenty,  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba 
down  to  the  present.  In  Jane  Austin,  Charlotte  Bronte,  and 
George  Eliot,  we  possess  three  story-tellers  who  for  artistic 
production  are  equal  to  male  novelists.  Women  have  done 
well  in  fiction  because  they  have  supplied  the  emotional  as 
well  as  the  intellectual.  A  woman's  book  is  worth  more  in 
detail.  Her  mind  is  more  concrete,  the  man's  more  abstract. 
The  quick  perception  of  character  necessary  for  a  novel  is  nat- 
ural to  all  women.  In  poetry  women  have  done  much.  We 
have  a  Sappho,  a  Christina  Rossetti;  and  emotional  poetic 
energy  is  in  English  best  represented  by  Mrs.  Browning. 
Every  one  will  have  to  admit,  however,  that  women's  poetry  is 
apt  to  lack  virility.  Woman's  passive,  anabolic  nature  again 
shows  itself,  and  strong  development  has  proceeded  along  the 
male  line.  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  has  remarked  in  regard  to  the 
place  women  occupy  in  the  poetic  literature  of  the  world: 
"That  Shakespeare  should  have  had  no  female  rival;  that  the 
age  in  which  music  burdened  every  bough,  and  in  which 
poets  made  their  appearance  in  hundreds,  should  have  pro- 
duced not  a  single  solitary  poetess,  even  of  the  fifth  rank — ^this 
is  curious  indeed."  And  writing  of  Sappho,  he  declared: 
"She  is  the  type  of  woman  poet  who  exists,  not  by  reason  of 
the  variety  or  volume  of  her  work,  but  by  virtue  of  its  intensity, 
its  individuality,  its  artistic  perfection." 

In  the  exact  sciences  Mrs.  Somerville  and  Charlotte  Herschel 
hjave  gained  applause;  in  political  economy.  Miss  Martineau; 
in  politics,  Madame  Roland.  Joining  these  facts  with  the 
consideration  that  women  have  been  placed  at  a  disadvantage 
in  every  department  of  learning;  that  for  ages  she  has  been 
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taught  to  repress  the  mainspring  of  all  creative  ability;  that 
she  is  less  often  than  men  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  earning 
a  livelihood — ^we  find  women  have  achieved  much  in  spite  of 
the  drawbacks  of  Nature  and  society.  In  sculpture  the  great 
names  are  mostly  those  of  men.  There  have  been  a  few  women, 
however,  whose  names  deserve  mention;  Harriet  Hosmer,  for 
instance,  has  made  the  marble  live  with  a  man's  force  and 
skUl. 

There  are  few  women  whose  names  would  occur  to  one 
in  making  out  a  list  of  the  great  artists  of  the  world.  Women 
have  lacked  the  masculine  emotions  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  great  paintings.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  perhaps  the  only 
woman  who  was  man's  equal  upon  canvas.  China  painting  and 
decorative  art  in  general  are  the  specialty  of  woman,  who  ex- 
cels in  the  minor,  personal  artistic  impulses,  and  in  this  way 
gives  vent  to  her  restricted  life.  Even  the  idea  of  maternity — 
the  Madonna  and  Child — ^has  found  expression  at  the  hands 
of  men. 

Woman  has  inherited  from  endless  generations  this  anabolic 
tendency.  Social  conditions  have  caused  it,  and  still  tend  to 
foster  it.  This  has  hampered  her  in  giving  the  creative  im- 
pulse room  to  spread  in  all  channels,  as  man  has  been  enabled 
to  do.  Galton  presents  interesting  data  upon  the  artistic 
faculty.  Prefacing  his  remarks  with  the  statement  that  the 
artistic  impulse  is  inherited,  he  divides  his  data  into  classes: 
the  first  for  music  alone,  the  second  for  drawing,  and  the 
fourth  for  minor  artistic  impulses.  It  is,  however,  hard  to 
reach  definite  results,  for  psychology  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The 
male  and  female  come  together  through  sexual  attraction,  and 
the  chances  of  artistic  life  are  increased  through  this  associa- 
tion. A  large  part  of  the  joy  that  men  and  women  find  in 
each  other's  society  is  rooted  in  this  sexual  diflference  and 
variability.  If  woman  has  been  restricted  in  her  creative  ability, 
she  has  caused  human  development  to  proceed  in  the  male 
line  by  influencing  man  with  her  concealed,  suppressed 
energy.  E.  A.  Randall. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


STATUS   OF   THE   MODERN   HEBREW. 
I.    The  Secret  of  His  Immortality. 

THE  genial  and  brilliant  humorist,  Mark  Twain,  thus  fin- 
ishes his  essay,  "Concerning  the  Jews" :  "The  Egyptian, 
the  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  rose,  filled  the  planet  with  sound 
and  splendor,  then  faded  to  dream-stuff  and  passed  away;  the 
Greek  and  Roman  followed  and  made  a  vast  noise,  and  they 
are  gone;  other  peoples  have  sprung  up  and  held  their  torch 
high  for  a  time,  but  it  burned  out,  and  they  sit  in  twilight  now 
or  have  vanished.  The  Jew  saw  them,  beat  them  all,  and  he 
is  now  what  he  always  was,  exhibiting  no  decadence,  no  in- 
firmities of  age,  no  weakening  of  his  powers,  no  slowing  of  his 
energies,  no  dulling  of  his  alert  and  aggressive  mind.  All 
things  are  mortal  but  the  Jew ;  all  other  forces  pass,  but  he  re- 
mains.   What  is  the  secret  of  his  immortality?" 

In  discussing  that  subject,  the  humorist  analyzes  with  keen 
insight  the  Jew's  good  qualities  as  well  as  his  alleged  faults, 
and  arrives  at  a  very  favorable  conclusion.  The  writer  gropes 
a  little  deeper  and  endeavors  to  disclose  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  world^s  prejudice  against  the  Jew;  and  yet  he  ends 
with  a  query, — ^What  is  the  secret  of  his  immortality? — ^with- 
out realizing  that  he  had  answered  the  question  already. 

This  problem  is  particularly  interesting  at  present.  The 
nineteenth  century  is  breathing  its  last ;  nineteen  hundred  years 
mark  the  periods  of  Israel's  continued  suffering — nearly  two 
thousand  years  of  incessant  blows  at  the  mighty  trunk  of 
Judea ;  nearly  twoscore  hundreds  of  winters  and  summers  were 
added  to  the  life  of  the  vagrant  race — ^and  Israel,  the  oldest, 
the  feeblest,  survives.  Neither  the  sword  nor  the  faggots  of 
the  stake,  neither  the  knout  nor  the  pen,  could  annihilate  him ; 
he  lives  under  all  predicaments  and  trying  circumstances;  be 
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outlives  his  persecutors,  and  shouts  of  defiance,  as  it  were, 
reecho  again  and  again  throughout  all  lands  and  continents. 
He  laughs  the  world  to  scorn,  and  you  can  almost  hear  him 
murmur.  "I  am  eternal,  everlasting;  my  name  is  Israel."  What 
is  the  secret  of  it  ?  Where  has  the  Jew  secured  this  aqua  vitcof 
Is  it  a  miracle  ?  Is  it  a  physiological  or  psychological  problem ; 
or  is  it  perhaps  a  simple,  every-day  social  question  ? 

The  mystery  of  the  Jew's  indestructibility  has  troubled  the 
Gentile  mind  for  ages.  The  Christian  missionary  tried  to  solve 
this  puzzle  by  the  crucifix  and  baptismal  font,  and  failed; 
Russian  tyrants  sought  to  accomplish  the  same  end  through 
cruel  and  inhuman  methods,  with  no  better  results;  the  phil- 
osophic Teutons  hoj^ed  Jew-baiting  might  be  the  best  means, 
and  they  also  have  discovered  their  error;  and  even  the  most 
civilized  and  enlightened  communities  tacitly  apply  ostracism 
for  the  same  purpose.  And  the  Jew  lets  them  rack  their  brains 
and  continues  his  existence  as  unbroken  and  as  hopeful  as  of 
yore. 

Some  regard  it  as  miraculous — the  Hebrews  being  the 
**chosen  people'* — and  others  look  upon  it  as  the  fulfilment 
of  some  curse;  but  neither  hypothesis  will  satisfy  a  person  of 
sound  reason.  The  former  might  gratify  the  fancy  of  a  sim- 
ple-minded Quaker;  the  latter  of  a  medieval  Christian.  But 
there  must  Ixi  something  more  authentic  and  in  accordance 
with  the  natural  sequence  of  thmgs — some  theory  that  is  based 
on  facts,  not  fiction.  The  Jews  no  longer  assert  any  superi- 
ority because  of  their  being  "chosen"  (save  for  persecution  and 
prejudice),  and  I  doubt  if  they  ever  laid  claim  to  this  dignity, 
except  in  Biblical  tradition.  We  must  disregard  divine  bless- 
ings and  demoniac  curses,  and  scrutinize  more  closely  the  Jew's 
character — the  inner  nature  of  his  being.  For  therein  lies  the 
secret  of  his  survival,  and  this  cannot  be  disclosed  unless  he  is 
thoroughly  understood.  The  Jew  has  ever  been  misrepresented 
and  misinterpreted:  in  history,  in  fiction,  on  the  stage,  and  in 
the  daily  pursuits  of  life ;  and  even  his  very  belief  has  been  mis- 
understood. The  world  has  regarded  the  Jew  as  an  enigma 
and  refused  to  see  him  in  any  other  light.    Furthermore,  the 
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influence  of  his  environment  misled  the  Jew  himself  to  over- 
estimate his  powers. 

The  secret  of  the  Jew's  immortality  is  not  hidden:  it  is 
patent  on  the  surface.  But  the  commonly  assigned  causes  for 
his  survival  are:  (i)  persistence  in  his  faith;  (2)  seclusive- 
ness;  (3)  ancestral  pride — regarding  himself  as  God's 
"chosen";  (4)  the  Saviour's  malediction.  The  first  three 
causes  are  emphatically  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Arnold  White  in 
his  latest  book ;  yet  the  Hebrew  race  is  utterly  devoid  of  these 
characteristics,  as  we  shall  see.  The  Jews  are  neither  per- 
sistent nor  seclusive,  nor  do  they  take  "pride"  in  their  race. 
The  last  statement  may  be  denied  by  some  Jews,  and  I  do  not 
ask  the  reader  to  take  my  word  for  it,  but  will  illustrate  it  in 
this  article,  which  is  not  intended  to  be  laudatory  nor  con- 
demnatory, but  simply  a  presentation  of  facts,  be  they  in  praise 
of  the  Jew  or  otherwise. 

First,  as  to  persistence.  Peruse  the  Bible  and  Jewish  his- 
tory to  the  present  date,  and  synthesize  this  particular  feature 
— ^and  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  reverse  is  true.  The 
Jew  has  been  and  is  the  least  persistent  in  his  creed.  Com- 
pared with  professors  of  other  faiths,  the  Jew  might  be 
regarded  as  an  all-around  apostate.  Moses,  the  wise  lawgiver, 
knew  his  people  well  enough,  and  "he  led  them  not  through 
the  way  of  th^  land  of  the  Philistines,"  although  that  was 
near;  for  God  said,  "Lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  and 
return  to  Egypt."  At  the  very  first  step  of  the  Exodus  their 
faith  was  shaken.  A  short  while  after  the  children  of  Israel 
"sang  unto  the  Lord  because  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously," 
and  redeemed  them  from  bondage,  the  same  people  murmured, 
"Would  to  God  we  had  died  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the 
land  of  'Egypt,  when  we  sat  by  the  flesh-pots."  After  taking 
another  step  the  children  of  Israel  again  murmured,  "Where- 
fore is  this  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of  Egypt?"  They 
no  longer  had  faith,  and  never  ceased  to  murmur  throughout 
the  journey  under  Moses's  leadership.  Taking  another  step, 
"Israel  joined  himself  unto  Baalpeor.'^  Joshua  died,  and  his 
generation  were  gathered  unto  their  fathers;  "and  there  arose 
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anotiier  generation  after  them  which  knew  not  the  Lord.  And 
the  diildren  of  Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and 
served  Baalim,  and  followed  other  gods,  the  gods  of  the  people 
that  were  round  about  them."  In  fact,  the  Biblical  history 
of  the  Jews  is  a  chain  of  disobedience,  infidelity  to  the  faith 
of  their  fathers,  and  lack  of  persistence.  Not  a  decade  passed 
but  they  had  forsaken  their  creed  and  worshiped  other  gods. 
The  Maccabean  epoch  is  especially  noted  for  Jewish  indiflFer- 
ence  toward  their  faith.  The  cultured  classes  were  striving 
after  Hellenism,  and  aspired  toward  the  Grecian  mythology. 
Had  the  Maccabeans  not  arisen,  the  Jewish  problem  would 
probably  then  have  been  solved  for  all  time.  At  the  time  of 
the  illustrious  philosopher  Maimonides,  the  Jews  had  been  so 
ignorant  of  their  faith  that  they  could  not  even  pray  in  Hebrew, 
and  Maimonides  complained  of  their  gross  ignorance  of  Juda- 
ism and  urged  that  a  reader  should  pray  and  the  congregation 
intone  "Afnen.'' 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  inner  life  of  Israel  during  the  pass- 
ing century.  When  Moses  Mendelssohn  stood  at  the  gate  of 
a  German  ghetto  a  century  ago,  the  Jews'  condition  in  Ger- 
many had  been  most  deplorable;  the  baptism  of  a  Jew  was 
a  rarity,  if  not  an  impossibility.  Penned  up  in  barricaded,  dingy 
inclosures,  they  were  almost  barred  from  engaging  in  any 
honest  profession  or  trade ;  every  branch  of  industry  by  which 
one  could  procure  a  livelihood  was  forbidden  them;  even  the 
dead  in  their  graves  were  frequently  molested.  Under  the 
hood  of  hypocrisy  and  in  the  name  of  Christ,  the  so-called 
Christians  had  robbed,  plundered,  and  killed  the  unfortunate 
adherents  of  Judaism.  But  they  could  not  crush  them;  they 
rather  strengthened  them.  At  every  new  restriction  and  abuse 
the  Jews  of  the  ghetto  added  a  new  ceremony,  a  new  law, 
and  revived  an  ancient  ritual  or  custom.  With  Mendelssohn 
a  new  epoch  had  begun  for  the  Jews.  The  light  of  his  bril- 
liant mind  filled  the  uncouth  Jewry  of  his  time  with  new  life 
and  splendor,  and  had  cast  its  reflection  even  among  Gentiles. 
The  existence  of  this  witty  philosopher  was  felt  in  Berlin. 
His  precepts  and  philosophy  were  discussed  in  intellectual  cir- 
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cles;  his  sayings  were  repeated  in  aristocratic  salons;  his 
humor  and  wit  were  talked  of  among  the  literati;  and  Moses 
Mendelssohn  had  become  a  favorite  name  in  every  house 
of  culture.    He  was  a  Jew,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  proclaim  it. 

So  the  Jew  became  a  subject  of  interest.  It  was  Men- 
delssohn the  Jew  who  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  German 
people.  Germany  had  become  ashamed  of  itself — ^but  preju- 
dice cannot  be  easily  shaken  off;  it  is  rooted  too  deep  in  the 
baser  element  of  man.  However,  persecution  was  ameliorated 
and  more  freedom  was  granted  to  the  Jews.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion the  Jews  crept  forth  from  the  ghettos.  They  had  changed 
their  dress  and  mode  of  living,  and  adopted  those  of  their 
German  neighbors.  Mendelssohn  opened  the  gate  to  culture, 
and  his  co-religionists  streamed  in  profusely.  In  a  short  pe- 
riod the  number  of  distinguished  Jews  was  too  large  to  enu- 
merate. They  dropped  their  ancient  customs,  abandoned  the 
Yiddish  dialect,  and  became  German  in  every  essential  respect. 
The  Jew  Heine  sang  for  the  Gentiles  the  sweetest  songs  of 
life  and  love,  and  Meyerbeer  and  Felix  Mendelssohn  filled 
the  air  with  heavenly  melodies.  Equal  rights  had  been  granted 
to  the  Jews.  Resistance  was  no  longer  of  avail,  and  the  Jewish 
cohesive  strength  was  gone ;  for  therein  lay  their  power.  The 
Jews  forsook  the  tents  of  Shem  and  moved  to  the  house  of 
Japhet.  Thousands  went  willingly,  nay  eagerly,  to  the  bap- 
tismal font.  Mendelssohn's  own  flesh  and  blood  became 
Christian.  Intermarriage  had  become  a  daily  occurrence.  Ju- 
daism was  no  longer  a  religion,  but  a  compromise.  The  rabbis 
modified  and  framed  their  creed  according  to  the  Christian 
pattern — ^that  it  might  be  easier  to  cross  the  barrier  that  divided 
Jew  and  Christian. 

There  was  no  hope  for  the  Jew's  survival.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  the  twentieth  century  would  undoubtedly 
have  found  the  Jews  absorbed  by  the  Gentiles.  The  Jews  were 
only  a  handful  as  compared  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  dwelt.  But  the  Germans  have  had  little  patience.  Seeing 
the  Jews  climb  too  fast  to  the  top,  anti-Semitism  arose  to  check 
their  progress.    Now  resistance  was  again  in  demand,  and  the 
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Jews'  strength  revived.  The  Jew  was  now  opposed,  and  he 
met  this  with  resistance.  Again  he  espoused  his  old  faith  and 
obstinatdy  clung  to  his  own.  Tliis  is  the  story  of  the  Jew  in 
Germany  and  the  secret  of  his  survival  there. 

The  Jew  is  a  being  of  resistance,  not  persistence.  In  order 
to  win  the  sympathy  of  a  stubborn  person  we  must  dispense 
with  force.  Force  will  bend  the  weak  and  yielding,  but  the 
strong  and  obstinate  must  be  won  through  kindness.  What 
is  true  of  the  individual  is  also  tnie  of  the  race.  The  greater 
the  force  used  against  the  Jew,  the  more  invincible  becomes 
his  resisting  power.  Every  race,  every  nation,  has  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  resistance  is  the  one  by  which  the  Jew  is 
distinguished.  Every  time  a  "blood  accusation*'  is  aroused 
against  the  Hebrew  by  Gentile  fanatics,  it  assures  another  cen- 
tury of  life  for  the  Jew;  every  tim6  a  Jew  is  persecuted  for 
his  race  and  faith,  another  decade  is  certain  to  be  added  to 
Israel's  history;  every  time  a  Jew,  for  racial  reasons,  is 
ostracized  at  a  summer  resort  or  denied  admission  to  a  club, 
it  invigorates  and  unites  the  Scattered  People  more  closely. 
This  is  the  Jew's  power;  this  is  the  mystery  of  his  sur- 
vival. The  Jew  has  always  known  it,  and  he  never  grum- 
bles at  persecution.  Persecution  has  been  and  is  his  strong- 
hold. Without  persecution  and  prejudice  the  Jew  would  have 
been  a  relic  of  the  past.  Prejudice  is  the  salt,  so  to  speak, 
that  preserves  the  Jew.  Bum  him,  slaughter  him,  knout  him, 
ridicule  him — and  he  becomes  stronger  and  clings  more  de- 
voutly to  his  faith;  treat  him  leniently,  compliment  him,  show 
him  friendship — and  he  will  do  more  than  you  ask  of  him. 

Very  similar  is  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Russia.  During 
the  reig^  of  Alexander  II.,  when  persecution  was  merely  miti- 
gated, the  young  generation  turned  their  back  on  Judaism. 
Thousands  drifted  away  and  were  amalgamated  with  the  Gen- 
tiles; thousands  adopted  the  Old  Greek  Church  faith.  Then, 
also,  the  Jew  was  easily  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  hope  and 
had  golden  dreams  of  "assimilation.**  But  the  burning  roofs 
over  their  heads  and  the  hurling  stones  in  their  windows  in 
1881  rudely  awakened  them.    Jewish  children  wept  and  asked 
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their  mothers,  with  innocent  tears  in  their  eyes,  "Arc  we  also 
Jews?"  "Back!  Back!"  resounded  throughout  Russian 
Jewry.  "They  force  us  to  it,  and  we  won't !  We  would  do  it 
of  our  own  free  will,  but  no  ccnnpulsion !"  This  is  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  reaction  after  the  "riots."  Again  resistance 
was  in  demand,  and  the  Jew  was  rejuvenated.  He  girded  his 
loins  and  paid  measure  for  measure.  Again  he  tightened 
his  relaxed  creed,  readopted  some  of  the  abolished  Oriental 
customs,  and  laughed  the  whole  world  to  scorn. 

Jews  in  the  United  States  enjoy  equally  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  American  citizenship  with  their  Gentile  brethren. 
Still,  there  exists  even  here  the  old  prejudice,  and  they  have 
gained  very  little  ground  after  all  in  their  attempt  to  remove 
the  barrier  that  separates  them  from  the  world.  There  are 
three  Jewish  denominations  in  this  country.  Although  the  dif- 
ference is  practically  trivial,  they  are  divided  into  Orthodox, 
Conservative,  and  Radical  branches.  Accurately  speaking, 
these  are  the  three  stages  of  Jewish  indifference.  It  is  a  shift- 
ing trinity,  and  every  Jewish  immigrant  begins  with  the  first 
and  ends  with  the  last.  Orthodoxy  is  the  faith  of  Judaism 
unpurified;  Conservatism  is  purified  Judaism  without  faith; 
Radicalism  is  neither  faith  nor  Judaism.  The  last  is  the  latest 
fad  of  compromising  Judaism.  Under  no  interpretation  can 
it  be  classified  as  a  creed.  It  is  the  ultimate  degree  of  indiffer- 
ence that  verges  on  agnosticism.  Judaism  in  this  country  is  a 
compromise,  which  according  to  one  of  the  most  erudite  rabbis 
has  proved  a  failure.  The  modern  "temple"  in  this  country 
is  a  lecture-hall,  pure  and  simple,  with  no  logical  right  to  be 
classified  among  the  faiths;  and  the  services  are  chiefly  of  a 
vaudeville  character.  Whether  or  not  it  is  the  right  substitute 
for  religion  is  another  matter.  But  I  use  it  merely  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  Jews'  lack  of  persistence  in  clinging  to  their  faith, 
and  incidentally  revealing  the  Jewish  nature. 

Ethical  Culturism  is  a  frank  offer  and  compromise  for  as- 
similation, which  the  Gentiles  are  not  willing  to  accept.  The 
Radical  rabbis  cowardly  shield  themselves  under  the  petticoat 
of  Judaism.    They  fear  to  face  the  naked  truth;  for  the  Ameri- 
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can  Reformed  Jewish  congregations  are  like  ready-made  clothes 
that  fit  the  buyer.  Primarily,  they  are  neither  Conservative 
nor  Radical.  The  rabbis  solve  this  riddle  for  them.  The  con- 
gregation dances  in  accord  with  the  rabbis'  tunes:  should  the 
latter  cease  playing,  the  former  would  quit  dancing.  Had  the 
American  Jews  not  met  with  opposition  in  joining  Gentile 
clubs  and  society,  Judaism  would  expire  in  this  country  in  a 
short  time.  It  is  hovering  between  life  and  death  anyhow, 
although  the  influx  of  Jews  from  countries  of  cruel  oppres- 
sion tends  to  revive  it.  The  Dreyfus  case  was  a  stimulus  for 
the  Jew  to  take  up  his  own  again — which  also  proves  that 
prejudice  is  the  only  cause  of  the  Jew's  immortality. 

Secondly,  as  to  seclusiveness.  The  Biblical  passages  already 
cited  might  clearly  show  that  the  Jew  is  by  nature  an  assim- 
ilator.  It  is  exclusiveness,  rather  than  seclusiveness,  that  char- 
acterizes the  Jew.  To  ask  why  the  race  remains  a  distinct, 
separate  people  within  the  bulk  of  humanity  is  like  asking  one 
who  was  successively  kicked  out  of  a  house  why  he  does  not 
return. 

Israelis  record  during  the  Biblical  era  is  familiar.  When- 
ever he  waxed  fat  he  rebelled  and  took  unto  him  wives  from 
the  Gentile  peoples.  King  Solomon  and  the  whole  line  of  the 
royal  family,  without  exception,  had  been  assimilators.  I  am 
not  citing  these  facts  panegyrically,  but  simply  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  point  at  issue.  When  Greece  flourished  the  Jews 
wished  to  flourish  with  it — ^as  Hellenes,  not  as  Jews.  The 
same  was  true  in  every  country  where  the  Jew  was  allowed 
to  rest  his  weary  feet.  I  have  previously  pointed  out  the  Jew- 
ish eagerness  for  assimilation  in  Germany  and  Russia — when 
fortune  smiled  upon  the  race  and  they  were  allowed  to  breathe 
freely.  Israel's  mission  is  peace,  and  through  peace  only  will 
the  Jew  be  identified  with  the  people  among  whom  he  sojourns. 

Furthermore,  the  Jew's  instinct  of  assimilation  is  so  strong 
that  his  very  nature  and  character  are  molded  according  to 
his  surroundings.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  cultured  Jews 
of  Russia.  They  adopted  Western  civilization  and  have  nev- 
ertheless retained  the  traits  of  the  Slav,  in  contradistinction 
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to  the  Teutons  and  Anglo-Saxons.  They  are  of  the  TurgenicflF 
type.  Had  educational  institutions  not  been  closed  against 
them  for  one  or  two  centuries  longer,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  greater  portion  of  the  Russian  Jews  would  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Aryans.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  The 
Jew,  though  often  original,  is  an  expert  imitator.  To-day  the 
Gentiles  will  set  an  example  for  him,  and  to-morrow  he 
will  surpass  the  original.  This  is  his  genius — adaptability. 
This  trait  also  is  perhaps  the  effect  of  incessant  hardship  and 
trial.  Modem  Judaism  itself,  for  instance,  is  an  imitation  of 
Unitarianism ;  but,  while  the  latter  retains  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity as  well  as  the  devotion  of  prayer  and  faith,  the  former 
is  shallow,  without  any  vitality  or  religious  spirit.  It  is  imita- 
tion, and  therefore  affected. 

Not  only  spiritually,  but  also  intellectually,  the  Jew  is  an  as- 
similator.  The  peculiar  qualities  generally  attributed  to  the  Jew 
become  extinct  after  a  decade  of  freedom.  Shrewdness  and 
economy  are  said  to  be  particularly  Jewi^.  Does  the  American 
or  English  Jew  betray  any  signs  of  shrewdness?  Is  the  Jew 
in  this  country  parsimonious?  Are  Hebrews  not  the  best 
patrons  of  the  opera,  the  lecture-hall,  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment? Are  they  not  more  charitable  than  the  Yankees? 
Economy  with  the  Jew  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  in  short,  he  is 
an  adapter  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Furthermore,  the  Jew  is  capable  of  assimilating  physically 
as  much  as  other  races.  The  Jews  are  not  only  a  religious  sect 
but  a  race  in  contradistinction  from  the  Aryans,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ridiculous  assertions  of  some  advanced  Hebrews  that 
they  are  Jews  by  faith  only.  It  requires  centuries  for  a  race 
to  lose  its  identity  and  undergo  a  physical  change.  However, 
making  due  allowance  for  the  peculiar  situation  and  severe 
persecution  that  compelled  the  Jews  to  retain  their  radical 
characteristics,  we  may  say  that  they  assimilate  physically  as 
well  as  otherwise.  Any  one  familiar  with  the  southern  Russian 
type  will  realize  the  influence  of  the  climate  and  environment 
upon  the  Jew.  Not  even  the  most  skilful  physiognomist  could 
detect  any  difference  between  some  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  that 
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part  of  Russia.  The  southern  Russians,  Jew  and  Gentile  alike, 
have  sandy  hair,  straight  noses,  gray  or  grayish-blue  eyes,  and 
thin  lips,  and  even  their  untrimmed  beards  shape  themselves 
strikingly  similar.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  Semitism  in 
their  features,  except  the  badge  of  sufferance  which  is  still  un- 
effaced.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Bohemian  and  Hungarian.  The 
German  and  Lithuanian  Jews  are  perhaps  physically  the  most 
persistent — the  former  in  particular;  their  features  are  purely 
Semitic :  jet-black  hair,  long  aquiline  nose,  thick  lower  lip,  and 
pensive  look.  But  the  cause  of  this  is  self-evident.  The  Ger- 
man Jews  were  shut  up  in  ghettos  more  rigidly  than  any  of 
their  co-religionists — especially  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  ghetto  was  so  peculiarly  distinct  that  it  left 
its  impression  almost  indelibly.  And  Lithuanian  Jews,  though 
n€ver  inclosed  in  ghettos,  have  separated  themselves  from  the 
outside  world  and  lived  an  imperium  in  imperio  through  the 
barbaric  ukases  and  inhuman  treatment  of  their  oppressors. 
The  forced  system  of  their  education  and  Talmudic  atmos- 
phere forced  the  Lithuanian  Jews  back  to  Orientalism ;  for  edu- 
cation acts  powerfully  even  on  the  physical  constitution  of  man. 

The  so-called  Jewish  clannishness  is  that  of  sheep  on  dis- 
covering the  approach  of  a  wolf.  It  is  intimidation,  because 
they  feel — and  they  have  good  cause  for  so  feeling — that  they 
are  never  safe  or  secure  in  many  so-called  Christian  coun- 
tries. Civilized  countries,  professedly  Christian,  which  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  still  find  the  ritual  "blood 
accusation"  against  the  Jews  a  debatable  subject,  are  not  fully 
civilized  and  trustworthy,  and  there  is  yet  fear  of  danger  for 
the  antagonized  race. 

Only  a  superficial  cynic  could  make  so  unfounded  a  charge 
as  ancestral  pride  against  the  Jews.  One  meets  every  day  with 
Irish  boys  and  girls  who  acknowledge  their  origin  with  pride, 
and  with  Catholics  professing  their  faith  boldly;  while  one 
has  to  search  with  flaming  torches  to  find  American  Jewish 
boys  or  girls  who,  if  they  only  could,  would  not  like  "to  pass 
for  Gentiles,"  and  blush  when  reference  to  Judaism  is  made. 
Th€  average  American  Jew,  notwithstanding  the  repulsive 
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blows  he  often  meets  with,  is  ever  seeking  to  expatriate  him- 
self from  his  race ;  and  if  possible  he  would  perhaps  go  so  far 
as  to  shape  his  nose  after  the  American  model.  How  many 
American  Jewish  ladies  could  be  found  who  would  wear  the 
emblem  of  Judaism  dangling  over  their  breasts?  To  be  the 
only  Jew  on  a  street  is  one  of  the  heavenly  privileges  the  pro- 
pitious gods  are  not  indulgent  enough  to  grant  to  all  of  them. 
The  Jew  is  least  of  all  proud  of  his  faith  and  race.  Nay,  he 
is  often  ashamed  of  it,  and  the  little  pride  he  sometimes  seems 
to  display  is  only  the  self-reproach  that  awakens  out  of  self- 
respect.  Degrade  any  human  being  for  his  origin  or  nation- 
ality, and  you  inevitably  stir  up  pride  in  him.  It  is  not  pride 
in  fact,  but  rebuke  that  assumes  the  dignity  of  pride. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  malediction  of  Christ,  on  which  I  lay 
most  stress;  not  that  I  am  irrational  enough  to  believe  in 
the  potency  of  a  "curse,"  but  for  the  significant  interpretation 
given  to  it  by  the  Christian  world  for  nearly  two  thousand 
years.  Trivial  as  this  may  seem  to  the  liberal  and  broad- 
minded  Christian,  those  who  take  the  Bible  literally  ad  a6- 
siirdum  sincerely  believe  that  the  Jews  are  to  be  kept  down  in 
order  to  fulfil  that  malediction.  They  emulate  the  sharp- 
shooter who  first  shot  at  a  target  and  then  made  a  circle 
around  the  arrow.  No  matter  how  enlightened  many  good 
Christians  are  on  other  points,  they  cling  to  that  literal  and 
preposterous  interpretation  of  "His  blood  be  on  us,  and  our 
children."  But  this  is  only  a  cause  for  prejudice,  not  for  the 
Jews'  existence.  It  is  true  that  Jew-hatred  is  found  even 
among  non-believers,  but  this  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
former.  Christianity  in  its  general  acceptation  rooted  deep 
prejudice  toward  the  Jew  in  its  professor,  and  though  he  often 
outgrows  his  religion  he  rarely  outgrows  that  prejudice.  Evil 
is  often  more  tenacious  than  good. 

The  secret  of  the  Jew's  immortality  is  prejudice  and  violence, 
and  prejudice  and  violence  are  the  offspring  of  religious  dif- 
ferences. Mark  Twain's  allusion  to  the  hostility  of  the  Gen- 
tiles toward  the  Jews  before  the  Christian  era  merely  reaffirms 
the  fact  that  the  majority  hates  the  minority  for  repelling  its 
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views,  and  that  history  repeats  itself.  When  one  out  of  a 
whole  society  fails  to  follow  the  accepted  conventionalism,  he 
is  regarded  as  a  "crank"  and  is  disliked.  The  same  is  true 
of  a  small  class  of  people  within  a  large  one.  But  while  some 
may  yield  to  the  majority  through  compulsion  or  ostracism, 
the  Jew  IS  not  moved  by  either  of  these  social  weapons;  in- 
deed, these  means  only  strengthen  his  individuality.  The 
greater  the  violence  the  greater  is  Israels  force  of  resistance; 
this  and  this  only  is  the  secret  of  the  Jew's  immortality. 

Ezra  S.  Brudno. 
Cleveland,  O. 


II.    Jewish  Contributions  to  Science. 

WHEN  Goethe  outlined  his  famous  scheme  of  a  universal 
literature,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  place  Jewish  litera- 
ture in  the  very  front  rank.  In  an  age  when  the  Jews  were 
just  emerging  from  the  ghettos  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  po- 
litical and  religious  liberty  and  to  try  their  wits  in  intellectual 
competition  with  their  Gentile  brethren,  it  struck  the  great 
German  savants  with  utter  dismay  to  see  the  literature  of  a 
despised  and  persecuted  race  thus  made  to  stand  gigantic  in  the 
van  of  the  world's  literary  treasures.  And  to  think  that  a 
German  should  thus  have  apotheosized  Jewish  thought  and 
learning  1 

Perhaps  no  other  literature  is  so  nearly  world-embracing  in 
its  prevailing  tone  and  bearing  as  that  of  the  Jews,  and  we  are 
ready  to  agree  with  Goethe  in  his  daring  literary  estimate 
entmciated  in  their  favor  so  many  years  ago.  It  was  its  un- 
doubted cosmopolitan  characteristic  that  made  of  Jewish  lit- 
erature a  happy  and  perhaps  providential  vehicle  for  the  sus- 
tentation  and  perpetuation  of  learning  in  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  science  was  languishing  among  the  Chris- 
tian populations  and  when  the  Jews  and  Moors  of  Spain  alone 
kept  burning  the  lamp  of  scientific  research. 

The  Jews  of  Spain  acted  as  intermediaries  between  the 
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ardent,  fantastic  Orient  and  the  cold,  sordid  Occident.  They 
received  from  the  Greeks,  Persians,  and  Arabs  the  old  Greek 
and  Indian  fables,  such  as  the  "Fox  Fables,"  so  dear  to  students 
of  comparative  mythology,  and,  translating  them  into  Latin, 
not  only  preserved  them  but  spread  them  all  over  Europe,  sub- 
sequently to  become  popularized  in  the  various  countries  that 
had  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  Empire :  countries  with- 
out national  literatures  because  devoid  of  fully-developed  lit- 
erary languages.  Spain  was  the  only  soil  on  which  pure  sci- 
ence could  flourish ;  for  there  alone,  in  all  Europe,  might  have 
been  found,  after  the  Moorish  conquest,  a  national  tongue 
equal  to  the  task  of  embodying  and  perpetuating  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  both  Jew  and  Moor :  Arabic. 

The  Talmud  was  the  power  that  launched  the  Jew  on  his 
career  of  scientific  study  and  discovery,  for  in  it  he  found 
those  germs  of  medicine,  anatomy,  botany,  geography,  astron- 
omy, jurisprudence,  and  history  that  sooner  or  later  were 
bound  to  grow  up  into  actual  sciences  wherever  the  Jew  might 
chance  to  settle  in  his  wanderings.  From  time  immemorial  the 
holiest  duty  in  Israel  has  been  the  study  of  the  Law,  which 
early  came  to  mean  to  nearly  all  Jews  the  Talmud.  For  five 
hundred  years  the  Jewish  mind  was  exercised  with  Talmudic 
lore  and  rabbinic  dialectics,  ere  it  launched  out  independently 
into  the  fields  of  pure  science  and  philosophy  in  sunny  Spain 
under  the  caliphs.  This  rabbinic  training  prepared  the  Jew  to 
handle  weighty  problems  in  science  and  philosophy,  while  the 
"haggadah,"  or  parabolic  portions  of  the  Talmud,  bristling 
with  wit  and  humor,  brightened  the  burden  of  his  exile  and 
gave  to  his  poetry  a  touch  of  buoyancy  and  vivacity. 

Jewish  literature  has  always  had  a  mission  to  fulfil  in  spread- 
ing religious  and  scientific  truth  throughout  the  world,  and  its 
beneficent  course  may  be  traced  from  the  days  of  the  old  Tal- 
mudic academies  that  arose  and  flourished  wherever  the  Jews 
of  the  diaspora  were  settled.  It  was  an  ancient  and  learned 
oriental  rabbi,  Samuel,  who  declared  that  he  was  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  stars  and  their  courses  as  he  was  with  the 
streets  of  Nahardea,  in  Babylonia,  where  his  academy  flour- 
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ished.  This  old  saying  of  Rabbi  Samuel  was  but  a  confession 
of  the  Jew's  love  of  astronomy  in  every  age,  a  science  in  which 
he  has  excelled  ever  since  Samuel's  day.  Gamaliel,  another  Tal- 
mudic  rabbi,  both  astronomer  and  mathematician,  no  doubt 
made  use  of  a  rude  telescope,  while  Rabbi  Joshua  as  early  as 
290  A.D.  probably  calculated  the  orbit  of  what  is  known  to-day 
as  "Halley's  comet." 

These  early  investigators  were  but  the  prophecy  of  that 
mighty  scientific  wave  that  was  destined  to  sweep  over  Spain 
hundreds  of  years  afterward  under  Jewish  inspiration.     All 
that  was  known,  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  all  Europe,  of 
astronomic   science    in    the    Middle   Ages    was   based    upon 
Ptolemy's  "Almagest,"  which  a  Jew  early  translated  into  Latin 
and   made   accessible   to   all   lovers  of   learning,   thus    pre- 
paring the  way  for  a  truer  astronomic  science  at  the  Renais- 
sance.  In  Spain  the  field  of  scientific  research  was  made  bril- 
liant by  the  labors  of  Abraham  ibn  Ezra,  known  to  Latin 
scholars  as  Abraham  Judaeus,  or  Avenare,  and  Abraham  ben 
Chiya,  or  Savasorda,  the  latter  of  whom  discovered  the  stellar 
parallax  and  explained  for  the  first  time  the  sphericity  of  the 
earth.  He  also  wrote  for  his  contemporaries  the  first  systematic 
scheme  of  stellar  science.   Jacob  ben  Machir,  also  known  as 
Profatius  Judaeus,  wrote  on  the  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis, 
and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  investigations  of  Coper- 
nicus. Gerson  ben  Solomon  composed  a  useful  summary  of  all 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  time,  while  Levi  ben  Gerson, 
astronomer,  physician,  and  theologian,  wrote  a  book  on  arith- 
metic and  invented  at  least  one  astronomic  instrument.   John, 
of  Seville,  issued  the  first  practical  text-book  on  arithmetic  and 
was  the  first  to  make  mention  of  the  system  of  decimal  frac- 
tions, of  which  he  may  also  have  been  the  inventor.  The  court 
of  Alphonso  X.  was  made  illustrious  by  the  labors  of  many 
Jews  learned  in  astronomy  and  mathematics,  their  discoveries 
paving  the  way  for  Kepler  and  Tycho  Brahe,  Isaac  Israeli's 
''Foundation  of  the  fniverse"  having  been  one  of  the  best 
mathematical  works  of  the  Spanish- Jewish  school. 

The  "Zohar,"  that  wonderful  cabalistic  production  of  the 
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Middle  Ages,  of  all  Jewish  books  the  most  mystical,  sustained 
the  claim  of  Jewish  literature  as  being  cosmopolitan  in  that  it 
teaches,  in  the  clearest  possible  way,  the  sphericity  of  the  earth 
and  its  revolution  on  its  axis  as  the  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  succession  of  day  and  night.  The  love  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics  so  early  displayed  by  the  Jews  of  Spain  never 
faded,  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  furnishing  many  Jewish 
names  of  lasting  scientific  worth.  It  was  the  Jew  Abraham 
Zacuto,  professor  of  astronomy  at  the  university  of  Salamanca 
and  resident  at  the  Court  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  who,  on  the 
basis  of  his  learning,  was  the  king's  final  court  of  advice  when 
De  Gama  appealed  to  him  to  equip  an  expedition  for  a  voyage 
to  the  Indies  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Zacuto  was 
without  doubt  the  only  man  at  Court  whose  learning  could 
convince  Manuel  the  Great  of  the  advisability  of  fitting  out  the 
ships.  It  was,  moreover,  the  Jew  Caspar,  the  learned  pilot  of 
De  Gama's  vessel,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  scien- 
tific account  of  De  Gama's  remarkable  undertaking.  This  same 
period  of  Renaissance  also  produced  the  famous  Joseph  Ve- 
cinho,  the  originator  of  the  globe  still  in  use  for  the  study  of 
the  earth,  while  Pedio  di  Carvalho  vied  with  his  Gentile  con- 
temporaries as  a  successful  and  scientific  navigator  of  unknown 

s. 

Jewish  scientific  literature  maintains  its  cosmopolitan  spirit 
quite  as  much  in  the  field  of  medical  science  as  in  that  of 
astronomy  and  mathematics.  As  the  latter  sciences  were  only 
of  value  in  Jewish  eyes  so  far  as  they  served  to  advance  the 
happiness  and  civilization  of  all  mankind,  so  likewise,  even 
when  Gentile  laws  forbade  the  Jew  to  practise  it  among  non- 
Jews,  the  humanitarian  sons  of  Abraham  studied  medical  sci- 
ence as  much  for  the  good  of  their  persecutors  as  for  their  own. 
Upon  the  unscientific  medical  and  astronomic  attempts  of  the 
Talmudists  the  Jews  of  post-Talmudic  days  reared  a  wonder- 
fully correct  system  of  medicine  and  became  the  authorities  in 
medical  and  related  sciences  for  a  thousand  years.  They 
not  only  showed  their  zeal  and  unselfishness  by  personal  in- 
vestigation under  the  most  tr3ring  political  and  religious  condi- 
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tions,  but  were  eager  translators  of  the  medical  works  of  oth- 
ers. It  was  a  Jew  of  Bassora  who  first  translated  the  "Pan- 
dects of  Aaron"  into  Arabic  from  the  Syriac,  while  in  the  ninth 
century  Isaac  Israeli,  of  Kairwan,  Africa,  wrote  a  medical  work 
that  became  the  authority  in  Europe  for  upward  of  five  hun- 
dred years,  through  its  Latin  translation  by  the  monk  Con- 
stantine.  The  deep  thinker  and  physician  Maimonides,  three 
centuries  later,  was  the  greatest  medical  practitioner  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Sabbatai  Donnolo,  of  Salerno,  composed  a 
"Materia  Medica"  that  met  a  long-desired  want  among  medie- 
val practitioners,  and  Chasdai  ben  Shaprut  translated  into 
Arabic  the  "Plant  Lore"  of  Dioscorides,  botanic  study  having 
been  quite  generally  identified  with  that  of  medicine.  The  best 
Jewish  physicians  of  early  Europe  were  also  the  best  botanists 
— in  fact  the  only  ones. 

In  the  realm  of  pure  philosophy,  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  practical  science,  the  Jews  have  always  been  preeminent 
Jacob  ben  Abba-Mari  Anatoli,  who  resided  at  the  Court  of 
Frederick  II.,  was  the  original  translator  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle ;  and  Solomon  ibn  Gabirol  explained  the  essentials  of 
the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  in  his  work  entitled  "The  Source 
of  Life."  This  great  book  was  afterward  translated  from  the 
Arabic  into  Latin,  the  Jewish  author's  name  having  been 
altered  to  Avencebrol,  and  later  to  Avicebron,  by  those  "C3iris- 
tian"  scholars  of  scholastic  days  who  feared  or  disliked  the 
work's  Jewish  authorship.  "The  Source  of  Life"  was  regarded 
for  hundreds  of  years  as  the  undoubted  production  of  some 
Christian  scholar  and  philosopher,  until  it  was  proved  beyond 
all  doubt,  in  our  own  day,  to  have  been  written  by  the  Jew 
Gabirol.  The  book  became  a  storm-center  of  contending  scho- 
lastic parties,  having  been  defended  by  Duns  Scotus,  but  bit- 
terly attacked  by  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Albertus  Magnus. 

The  ninth  century  saw  the  rise  of  that  star  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, Sa'adia  of  Faoum,  the  first  translator  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  Arabic.  He  and  Judah  ibn  Tibbon  did  as 
much  good  for  learning  by  their  translations  as  they  did  by 
their  thinking,  the  latter's  vast  "Compendium  of  Science"  and 
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his  cyclopedia  of  the  Arabic  and  Hebrew  languages,  literature, 
poetry,  botany,  zoology,  and  religious  philosophy  constituting 
two  of  the  most  important  Jewish,  contributions  to  the  world's 
scientific  literature.  Rashi,  the  French  Jew  and  Biblical  com- 
mentator of  the  eleventh  centur>s  David  Kinchi,  the  gram- 
marian ;  Kalonymos  ben  Kalonymos,  under  Robert  of  Naples ; 
and  Chasdai  Crecas,  the  author  of  "Free  Will"  and  the  "Di- 
vine Nature"  in  the  fourteenth  century^not  to  speak  of  Abra- 
ham ibn  Ezra,  the  rationalistic  theologian — were  a  shining 
galaxy  for  this  time.  Crecas  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
precursor  of  Spinoza. 

In  geographical  science  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
the  unchallenged  leaders,  and  have  left  to  their  posterity  an 
abundant  literature.  There  were  more  Jewish  than  Gentile 
travelers  in  those  days,  and  such  men  as  Eldad  ha-Dani,  Pe- 
tacliia  of  Ratisbon,  and  Benjamin  di  Tudela  opened  up  vast 
fields  of  hitherto  unknown  or  forgotten  lands.  The  Jewish  con- 
tribution to  geographical  literature  was  greatly  enhanced  by 
reason  of  the  many  and  widely-scattered  Jewish  communities 
by  which  the  Jews  sustained  an  active  international  commerce. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  even  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  sons  of  Abraham  were  the  pioneers  and 
chief  supporters  of  interstate  trade.  They  built  up  the  com- 
merce of  Pisa,  Florence,  Genoa,  and  Venice  by  their  peculiar 
business  acumen,  but  principally  by  the  invention  and  use  of 
bank  checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  which  made  foreign  trade 
easier  to  conduct.  The  first  banks  in  Italv  were  founded  and 
managed  by  Jews.  The  vast  Jewish  commercial  interests  kept 
up  a  constant  and  intimate  connection  between  Europe  and  the 
Levant,  and,  like  the  crusades,  brought  the  knowledge  of  the 
East  home  to  the  West.  Even  the  crusades  were  dependent 
upon  Jewish  bankers.  Back  of  every  crusading  host  was  a 
Jewish  pocket-book. 

This  commercial  activity  of  the  Jews  in  its  Eastern  extension, 
together  with  their  uninterrupted  literary  and  scientific  labors, 
were  the  chief  factors  in  the  revival  of  European  letters.  To 
one  versed  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  post-Biblical  times  it 
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is  hardly  possible  to  ascribe  the  Renaissance  to  any  other  pre- 
vailing cause  than  that  of  Jewish  intellectual  supremacy 
coupled  with  an  ever-increasing  Jewish  international  com- 
merce. The  Renaissance  began  in  Italy,  where  Italian  Jews,  in 
constant  contact  with  the  old  Byzantine  lands  and  civilization, 
became  the  "go-betweens"  with  respect  to  the  corresponding 
diverse  civilizations.  The  prominent  Christian  leaders  of  the 
Renaissance  all  caught  the  spirit  of  the  great  "rebirth"  of 
learning  from  Jews  whose  names  have  come  down  to  us. 

Jewish  humanists  preceded  the  Gentile  and  taught  the  latter 
their  first  lessons.  Jacob  Mantino,  physician  at  the  Court  of 
Pope  Paul  III. ;  Bonet  di  Lattes,  the  astronomer ;  Judah  Abra- 
banel,  the  philologist ;  Elias  Levita,  the  Hebraist — these  consti- 
tuted that  little  group  of  Hebrew  humanists  whose  influence 
was  overmastering  in  high  places,  while  Reuchlin  himself 
learned  Hebrew  from  the  Jew  Obadiah  Sforne. 

The  first  books  ever  printed  in  Europe  were  in  Hebrew.  The 
Jews,  after  laboring  for  two  thousand  years  with  pen  and 
parchment,  on  the  invention  of  the  printing-press  were  the  most 
ardent  in  adopting  a  means  that  would  not  only  lessen  their 
literary  toil,  but  furnish  them  with  a  medium  by  which  to  do 
more  for  science  and  civilization  than  ever  before.  The  Hebrew 
books  printed  in  the  early  days  of  the  printing-press  were  out 
of  all  proportion  to  those  printed  in  other  languages ;  while  the 
Jews  also  issued  Latin  translations  of  their  own  and  other's 
works,  thus  flooding  Europe  with  the  best  scientific  thought. 
The  printing-press  was  at  first  feared  by  the  Christian  Church. 
Christians  learned  to  appreciate  its  value  only  very  slowly,  but 
the  Jews  at  once  accepted  it  and  employed  it.  The  first  printed 
Hebrew  book  was  Rashi's  Bible  and  Commentary. 

The  Jewish  ascendency  in  the  revival  of  learning  may  not  be 
safely  challenged  by  the  Christian  world.  The  Reformation  in 
Germany  and  England  owed  much  to  Jewish  books,  Luther's 
Bible  and  Commentary,  in  its  Old  Testament  portion,  being 
nothing  short  of  Rashi's,  issued  centuries  before;  while  the 
great  centers  of  learning  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France  were  fairly 
alive  with  Jewish  savants. 
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The  Renaissance  was  to  the  Jews  that  intellectual  awakening 
toward  which  all  Jewish  philosophy  and  learning  had  been 
trending  for  upward  of  eight  hundred  years.  It  was  the  climax 
of  ages  of  Jewish  intellectual  endeavor  and  persistency,  and, 
while  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  the  Christian  body,  it  was  to  the 
Jews  but  a  new  birth,  resulting  from  causes  long  operative  and 
well  understood  by  themselves.  To  the  Christian  world  the 
Renaissance  appeared  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  inspiration  from 
the  East — from  Byzantium  and  the  Levant — but  to  the  Jews  as 
a  happy  and  exalted  stage  in  Europe's  scientific,  philosophic, 
and  esthetic  evolution  under  their  own  fostering  care  as  the 
paladins  of  progress. 

But  no  sooner  had  Jewish  and  Byzantine  thought  met  and 
produced  the  revival  of  European  learning  than  the  Jews  them- 
selves sank  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  of  the  ghettos.  For 
three  hundred  years,  covering  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  Jews  of  Europe  lived  a  segregated 
existence — excluded  from  Christian  society,  from  the  profes- 
sions, and  from  the  trades.  They  ceased  to  be  the  paladins  of 
science.  Christian  Europe  had  learned  all  it  could  from  the 
Jews  and  might  then  afford  to  ostracize  them.  But,  though  lost 
to  sight  in  the  ghettos,  the  Jews  still  kept  up  their  intellectual 
activity.  Italy,  during  the  ghetto  period,  enjoyed  the  labors  of 
Abraham  de  Portaleone,  the  first  scientific  archeologist ;  while 
in  Poland  Jewish  scholars  and  thinkers  arose  to  keep  aglow 
the  torch  of  knowledge.  Issereles  translated  "Theorica,"  while 
other  Polish  Jews,  like  Luria,  Cohen,  and  Elias  of  Wilna, 
labored  nobly  against  that  intellectual  stagnation  occasioned  by 
the  hopeless  ghetto  life.  Spinoza,  Uriel  Acosta,  David  Neto, 
and  other  Jewish  thinkers  and  philosophers  kept  up  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  the  Holland  Jews. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ghetto  (or  early  post-Renaissance)  Jewish 
works  of  every  description,  scientific  and  literary,  were  written 
in  what  is  known  as  "Yiddish."  From  the  twelfth  century  Yid- 
dish became  the  every-day  language  of  the  continental  Jews, 
especially  of  Poland  and  the  Slavic  lands;  and  scientists  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  it  is  still  in  full  vigor  in  America  as 
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the  house  language  of  thousands  of  American  Hebrews — ^immi- 
grants from  Russia  and  Galicia.  It  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew, 
German,  Russian,  and  Polish,  and  is  a  living  witness  to  the 
wanderings  of  the  Jews  in  many  lands.  Yiddish  dates  its  origin 
from  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  when  the  German  Jews  were 
forced  eastward  by  the  hordes  of  Christian  fanatics  into  Slavic 
countries.  It  is  a  language  forced  upon  the  Hebrews  by  stress 
of  political,  social,  and  geographical  conditions,  and  the  Yid- 
dish literature  that  grew  up  has  enjoyed  upward  of  four  hun- 
dred years  of  patronage.  David  Gans  and  Bassista,  the  former 
the  first  scientific  Jewish  historian,  the  latter  a  learned  bib- 
liographer, both  wrote  in  Yiddish. 

Like  the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  modern  Jews  have 
been  among  the  foremost  in  scientific  attainments,  Zunz,  early 
in  this  century,  having  been  the  leader  in  modem  Jewish  sci- 
entific research.  Sir  William  Herschell,  W.  Meyerbeer,  Reiss 
the  physicist,  Jacobi,  Sylvester,  Cremona,  Loewy  and  Cantor, 
mathematicians — all  were  Jews,  while  in  physiology  Remak,  I 
Bernstein,  Rosenthal,  and  Valentin  long  since  spoke  and  wrote  ' 
with  authority. 

The  field  of  medicine  is  radiant  with  the  names  of  Traube, 
Lombroso,  Liebreich  the  ophthalmologist  and  inventor  of  the 
eye-mirror;  Hirsch,  once  the  unquestioned  authority  on  medi- 
cal botany;  Zcissl,  the  last  court  of  appeal  for  many  years  on 
syphilis;  and  M.  L.  O.  Liebreich,  the  discoverer  of  chloral^ 
hydrate.  David  Ricardo,  Cremieux,  Karl  Marx,  Lasalle,  and 
Edward  Lasker  loom  up  resplendent  in  the  field  of  economics, 
vying  with  their  Gentile  brethren  working  in  similar  lines. 
Joseph  Wolff,  Vambery,  Sir  F.  H.  Goldschmid,  and  the  half-^ 
Jew  W.  G.  Palgrave,  as  scientific  travelers,  have  opened  up 
wide  stretches  of  hitherto  unexplored  areas  in  Arabia,  Asia, 
and  Persia. 

But  of  all  fields  of  learning  traversed  by  the  Jews,  and  one 
in  which  they  have  always  claimed  supremacy  and  authority, 
that  of  philology  has  been  the  most  thoroughly  explored.  Abel 
and  Geiger  stand  foremost  in  comparative  lexicography. 
Freund  published  a  Latin  lexicon  that  has  become  the  basis  of 
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all  similar  lexicons  used  in  England.  In  philology  the  Jews 
appear  to  pose  as  specialists.  A.  L.  Davids  still  holds  the  pre- 
eminence of  authority  in  Turkish,  Vambery  and  Bloch  in  Hun- 
garian, Benfrey  in  Sanscrit,  Abel  in  G^ptic,  Ebcrs  in  Egyp- 
tian, Oppert  in  Assyrian,  Levy  in  Phenician,  and  Leitner  in 
Hindustani.  Weil  is  a  recognized  authority  on  ancient  epi- 
graphy. In  modem  languages  the  Jew  Darmesteter  sustains 
his  philologic  supremacy  in  French,  Landau  in  Italian,  and 
Sanders  in  German  and  Greek;  while  OUendorf  is  a  linguist 
and  author  of  text-books  used  by  thousands  of  Jewish  and 
Gentile  students  to-day. 

Historic  research  has  not  wanted  Jewish  learning  and  enthu- 
siasm. This  attractive  field  of  study  is  redolent  with  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in  literature.  Neander,  the  Church  his- 
torian ;  Sir  F.  Cohen  Palgrave,  author  of  the  first  really  scien- 
tific history  of  England;  Geiger,  the  historian  of  the  Renais- 
sance; Klein,  who  wrote  the  best  work  on  the  history  of  the 
drama;  Jafte,  the  authority  for  many  years  on  the  Papacy — 
all  were  Jews  by  blood,  and  nearly  all  by  religion.  Graetz, 
Jost,  Herzberg,  the  Greek  historian;  Romanin,  historian  of 
Venice,  and  Frankel,  historian  of  Hungary,  shed -luster  upon 
the  Jewish  name;  while  Philipson  and  Breslau  in  Germany 
were  scientific  historians  of  the  highest  rank. 

To-day  we  possess  about  twenty  thousand  Jewish  works  tell- 
ing of  Jewish  scientific  and  other  labors  in  the  past,  nearly  all 
of  these  having  been  brought  to  light  during  the  last  fifty  years 
as  a  happy  result  of  the  modern  Jewish  renascence  under  Men- 
delssohn, toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Nordau, 
the  criminologist  of  our  own  day,  is  a  Jew.  The  Jews  them- 
selves have  only  recently  learned  what  a  mighty  force  they 
have  been  in  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization. 


III.    The  Future  of  the  Jews. 

The  Jew  belongs  to  no  particular  age  or  country.    He  has 
lost  his  ancient  provincialism  and  become  a  citizen,  not  of 
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Judea,  but  of  the  world.  Happy  wherever  he  may  be  treated 
as  a  human  being  and  entering  into  the  common  life  and  activi- 
ties of  the  Gentile  population  aroi/hd  him,  the  son  of  Abraham 
is,  in  every  age,  a  genuine  cosmopolite.  The  Jew  believes  he 
has  been  given  a  cosmopolitan  mission  to  fulfil.  He  explains  his 
perpetuation  through  all  the  political  and  social  revolutions  of 
his  history  from  the  standpoint  of  this  commission.  He  main- 
tains that  he  is  still  in  the  world  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  belief 
in  "one  only  God"  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  as  a  conse- 
crated and  "peculiar"  people,  but,  while  regarding  his  own 
race  as  the  "chosen"  of  the  Lord,  the  Jew  seldom  seeks  to 
proselytize  among  Gentiles.  He  has  always  looked  upon  his 
people  rather  as  heralds  and  torch-bearers  than  as  seekers  after 
converts  to  Judaism,  holding  aloft  as  they  have  the  light  of 
pure  monotheism  as  opposed  to  polytheism  and  Christian  trini- 
tarianism.  Such  has  been  the  Jew's  religious  position  from 
time  immemorial. 

Just  as  the  Hebrew  has  had  an  eventful  and  consistent 
past,  so  is  he  destined  to  enjoy  a  yet  more  remarkable  future ; 
but  precisely  what  his  ultimate  destiny  is  going  to  be  not  even 
the  Jew  himself  can  foresee  or  prophesy.  The  Jew,  while  pro- 
gressive in  his  ideas  and  tendencies,  is  not  inclined  to  cast  horo- 
scopes, being,  as  he  is,  of  an  exceedingly  practical  turn  of 
mind.  He  lives  partly  in  the  present  and  partly  in  the  venerable 
past:  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  century,  redolent 
with  its  spirit  of  intellectual  and  social  advancement,  and  at 
the  same  time  among  the  sacred  memories  of  Biblical  and 
rabbinic  days.  The  recollection  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of 
kings  and  palaces,  of  temple  and  priest,  does  not  unfit  the 
Israelite  for  the  duties  of  American  citizenship.  Indeed,  his 
past  reacts  upon  the  Jew  as  a  kind  of  moral  and  intellectual 
stimulus,  spurring  him  onward  as  one  of  the  "chosen"  people. 
Even  the  sad  ghetto  period,  comprising  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth, and  eighteenth  centuries,  during  which  Europe  would 
have  crushed  out  all  self-respect  and  hope  from  the  hearts  of 
the  sons  of  the  covenant  by  segregating  them  from  contact 
with  Christian  society,  was  unable  to  quench  the  old-time  spirit 
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of  progress  that  had  characterized  the  persecuted  race  for 
upward  of  fifteen  hundred  years;  for,  although  the  Jews 
issued  from  the  ghetto  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury half  brutalized,  suspicious,  and  sordid,  yet  it  was  in  the 
same  sorry  period  of  Jewish  history  that  some  of  the  best  Jew- 
ish works  were  produced  in  the  midst  of  ghetto  squalor  and 
filth. 

Thus  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Jew  has  within  himself  a 
power  of  recuperation  of  which  few  races  can  boast,  and  which 
rises  as  a  perpetual  protest  against  the  wild  theory  of  the  com- 
ing final  absorption  of  the  Hebrews  by  the  Gentile  peoples  of 
the  earth.  Even  among  the  Jews  themselves  to-day  there  is  an 
advanced  school  (if  we  may  thus  denominate  them)  holding 
this  hypothesis  as  a  distant  possibility.  They  anticipate  loss  of 
Jewish  racial  identity  through  intermarriage  with  non-Semitic 
blood.  But  any  theory,  of  whatsoever  kind  it  may  be,  demands 
ready  facts  to  sustain  it  ere  it  can  become  erected  into  an 
accepted  truth;  and,  since  it  has  been  unswerving  loyalty  to 
both  race  and  religion  that  has  perpetuated  the  Jew  and  pre- 
served intact  his  racial  identity,  it  is  not  at  all  within  the  range 
of  probability  that  he  will  ever  undo  the  work  of  three  mil- 
lenniums by  amalgamating  with  the  Gentile  world.  He  may, 
and  undoubtedly  will,  continue  to  lose  many  of  his  ghetto 
features  that  so  readily  offend  both  reformed  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian ;  but  love  of  race  and  religion  must  still  survive  and  thus 
tend,  as  heretofore,  to  preserve  and  intensify  racial  distinction. 
The  Jews  of  the  Far  East,  in  China  and  Malabar,  breathing 
for  fifteen  hundred  years  an  Oriental  and  pagan  atmosphere, 
have  so  far  kept  intact  both  faith  and  blood,  notwithstanding 
all  the  temptations  to  intermarry  with  Oriental  stock ;  and  it  is 
not  reasonable  to  think  that  such  a  racial  jealousy  will  so  easily 
be  surrendered  by  the  Jews  of  the  future. 

The  Jew  to-day  is  more  zealous  for  his  own  people  than  ever 
before,  and  this  interest  is  seen  not  only  in  the  old-fashioned 
ghetto  Jew,  with  his  phylacteries  and  prayer-cloth,  mumbling 
over  his  prayers,  but  equally  ardent  in  the  "  reformed"  He- 
brew, engaged  as  he  still  is  in  the  great  reform  movement 
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inaugurated  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Moses  Mendelssohn,  grandfather  of  the  famous  musical  com- 
poser of  the  same  family  name,  whereby  the  ghetto  Jew,  fresh 
from  the  ghettos  of  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Odessa,  becomes 
elevated  morally,  socially,  and  physically,  while  still  clinging  to 
the  general  practises  and  beliefs  of  orthodoxy.  Testimony 
from  every  quarter  presents,  not  a  people  about  to  cast  off 
Judaism  and  lose  itself  in  the  Gentile  population,  but  rather  one 
undergoing  a  surprisingly  active  revival  of  racial  pride.  The 
Jew  holds  his  head  higher  to-day  than  ever  in  the  past,  and,  if 
he  at  times  apologize  for  his  existence,  this  is  really  but  an  un- 
necessary attempt  to  differentiate  between  his  own  enlight- 
ened self  and  the  refugee  from  the  Russian  pale — than  whom, 
it  is  said  by  the  Jews  themselves,  there  can  be  no  lower  type  of 
American  citizenship. 

The  future  of  the  Jews,  from  present  indications,  is  destined 
to  be  fraught  with  greater  self-assertion  and  more  fervent 
because  more  intelligent  devotion  to  race  and  religion  than  the 
past  has  ever  witnessed.  Jewish  education  and  literary  life, 
dormant  for  many  centuries  except  in  the  narrow  field  of  rab- 
binic lore,  is  now  undergoing  a  resurrection  to  a  new  life  and 
vigor.  Emma  Lazarus,  that  sweet  singer,  in  whose  verse  one 
can  almost  hear  the  uttered  wail  of  sorrowing  Israel,  Grace 
Aguilar,  Zangwill,  and  Cahen  form  a  brilliant  galaxy  of  popu- 
lar Jewish  writers  during  the  middle  and  latter  half  of  the 
present  century ;  while  the  fields  of  medicine,  law,  and  science 
are  replete  with  Jewish  names.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  persist- 
ent charges  of  the  modern  anti-Semites  in  Germany  that  the 
chairs  in  the  German  universities  are  fast  becoming  usurped  by 
the  hated  Jews — sl  usurpation  that  savors  more  of  ability  and 
learning,  however,  than  anything  else. 

In  America  the  bright  intellectual  future  of  the  Hebrews  is 
prophesied  in  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Jewish  publication 
society,  the  main  purpose  of  which  is  the  education  of  the  Jews, 
not  in  the  lore  of  the  Gentiles  but  in  their  own  racial  and  reli- 
gious history,  of  which  a  vast  number  of  Israelites  throughout 
the  world  are  lamentably  ignorant.    Thus  it  is  that  every  step 
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taken  by  the  Jew  to-day  is  in  the  direction  of  an  intensified 
Judaism ! 

The  "reformed"  wing  of  the  modern  Jews,  while  devoid  of 
much  that  is  characteristic  of  the  great  body  of  the  race,  is 
nevertheless  thoroughly  orthodox  in  its  love  of  Judaism  and 
the  Jew,  and  bespeaks  a  brilliant  future  for  all  Israelites  com- 
ing under  its  sway.  The  questionable  tendency  of  this  body  to 
imitate  the  Gentiles,  and  to  apologize  too  often  for  the  Jew's 
presence  in  the  modem  world,  is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  reformed  Jew  is 
the  real  power  behind  the  present  Jewish  educational  move- 
ment. He  sees  in  education,  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  practical 
means  not  only  of  uplifting  the  ghetto  Jew  morally  and 
socially,  but  of  rendering  him  more  intellectually  faithful  in  the 
future  to  the  religion  of  his  forefathers  and  prouder  of  his 
blood.  But  as  a  subject  for  Gentile  study  the  reformed  Jew  of 
the  future  will  not  be  of  that  surpassing  interest  to  the  Gentile 
that  now  characterizes  the  Hebrew  in  his  orthodox  state,  since 
it  is  the  many  survivals  of  Bible  and  ghetto  usages  that  make 
the  orthodox  the  only  kind  of  a  Jew  worth  a  Gentile's  studious 
attention. 

The  Zionist  craze,  so  lately  enjoying  the  support  of  the 
orthodox,  while  purporting  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  final 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  is  in  reality  but  another  phase  of  the 
modern  Jewish  social  reformation  and  helps  us  to  form  addi- 
tional ideas  as  to  the  Jew's  future.  Its  practical  meaning  is  the 
awakening  of  orthodoxy  to  a  newer  life  than  that  afforded  by 
the  ghetto.  As  far  as  its  connection  with  a  return  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Holy  Land  is  concerned,  Zionism  is  all  pure  sentiment, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  prophetic  of  better  things  to  come.  To  the 
more  than  a  million  of  Hebrews  now  dwelling  on  our  shores, 
the  United  States  of  America  constitute  their  "promised  land." 
Indeed,  Judaism  in  its  purest  form  does  not  involve  a  future 
repatriation  of  the  Jewish  people,  nor  does  it  contemplate  the 
revival  of  the  Jewish  State — the  adoption  of  a  Jewish  flag  by 
the  Zionist  convention  at  Basle,  in  August,  1898,  having  been 
greeted  with  a  perfect  storm  of  derision  among  the  Jewish- 
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Americans,  who  know  no  other  flag  save  the  "stars  and 
stripes."  The  Zionist  flag — ^a  white  field  with  two  blue  stripes 
and  a  star  in  the  center — ^although  the  mark  of  Jewish  fanati- 
cism to  the  average  intelligent  American  Jew,  is  nevertheless 
the  ensign  of  an  extensive  reformation  among  the  nine  millions 
of  Hebrews  in  the  world,  very  few  of  whom  wish  to  go  back  to 
Palestine.  It  means  that  the  Jew  is  waking  up  to  that  self- 
respect  which  he  lost  during  the  ghetto  age,  the  Zionist  con- 
gress and  its  flag  acquainting  the  world  with  the  fact  that  the 
Jew  still  exists  and  must  be  recognized  as  a  powerful,  even  if 
small,  element  in  modern  society.  This  is  about  all  that  the 
Zionist  movement  amounts  to,  although  masquerading  under  a 
kind  of  messianic  dress.  No  intelligent  Zionist  believes  in  the 
possibility  of  a  future  return  of  the  "chosen  race"  to  Canaan ; 
and  if  this  feeling  continues  to  be  the  prevalent  one,  it  is  per- 
haps unreasonable  to  expect  that  prophecy  will  ever  be  fulfilled 
in  this  regard.  It  is  unreasonable  also  to  suppose  that  Divinity 
will  ever  force  a  restoration  to  the  land  of  the  patriarchs  upon 
an  unwilling  people.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy  is  understood  by 
the  best  theologians  to  involve  the  cooperation  of  those  whom 
It  would  affect  for  good ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  a  fact  too  well 
known  that  the  modern  Jews  regard  prophecy  as  having  been 
already  fulfilled  in  the  return  of  the  Israelites  from  Babylon  in 
the  year  536  B.C.,  when  they  rebuilt  the  walls  of  the  city  of 
David  and  inaugurated  once  more  the  daily  sacrifices.  It  is 
mainly  the  "kassidim" — the  fanatical  pietists — who  still  shout 
"next  year  in  Jerusalem !"  with  honest  fervor  at  the  close  of  the 
Passover  service.  It  is  the  fanatic  who,  together  with  the 
financial  schemer,  is  always  ready  to  institute  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey ! 

Looked  at  from  a  psychologic  point  of  view,  Zionism  is  only 
a  dignified  substitute  for  the  false  Messiahs  of  old  who,  ever 
and  anon,  have  shaken  post-Christian  Judaism  to  its  very  core. 
The  enthusiastic  leader  of  the  Zionists,  Dr.  Hertzl,  is  really 
a  "false  Messiah,"  historically  considered;  yet  in  him  we  be- 
hold, at  the  same  time,  a  striking  result  of  the  intellectual, 
social,  and  religious  evolution  of  the  Jew  from  the  dark  ghetto 
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days  of  Zabbatai  Zevi,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  all 
Europe  and  Asia  were  aflame  with  the  messianic  insanity.  In 
the  Zionist  Hertzl's  scheme  of  Jewish  colonization  in  Pales- 
tine— 2L  very  practical  move  were  it  not  met  by  the  edict  of  the 
Sultan  forbidding  the  further  entrance  of  Israelites  into  his  do- 
minion— we  are  afforded  an  insight  into  the  future  of  the  Jews ; 
for  it  assures  us  of  the  final  substitution  of  practical  methods  in 
lieu  of  the  old-time  messianic  upheavals.  Zionism,  representing 
the  best  Jewish  minds  of  our  day,  while  yearning  after  Zion, 
by  its  utilitarian  method  of  attempting  to  purchase  the  Holy 
Land  from  Turkey  protests  against  those  few  remaining 
fanatics  who  would  sap  the  life  of  the  Jewish  body  in  their 
mad  endeavors  to  lead  the  Hebrews  in  triumph  back  to  the 
land  made  sacred  by  the  feet  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob! 
All  future  tendencies  Zionward  will  become  more  and  more 
leavened  with  modern,  practical  ideas,  like  that  now  famous 
undertaking  under  Hertzl's  direction ;  and  the  fruit  will  be  the 
uplifting  and  broadening  of  the  Jews,  not  by  fervid  appeals  to 
unfulfilled  prophecy  but  by  the  electric  power  generated  by 
contact  of  Jew  with  Jew  in  ecumenical  Zionist  conventions. 

The  future  of  the  Jewish  race  is  destined  to  be  characterized 
by  a  vast  increase  in  their  number.  Even  to-day  they  outnum- 
ber the  Jews  of  the  "days  of  the  kings"  twofold.  In  the  palmi- 
est days  of  Jewish  history  the  descendants  of  father  Abraham 
never  exceeded  four  millions  at  the  utmost,  while  to-day  they 
exceed  nine  millions,  notwithstanding  two  thousand  years  of 
persecution  and  exile.  If  the  Jews  have  thus  increased  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  what  may  we  not  look 
for  even  a  century  from  now?  Since  the  year  1861,  when  the 
American  Jews  amounted  to  only  one  hundred  thousand,  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  United  States  has  increased  so  rap- 
idly as  to  astonish  statisticians,  the  present  figures  being 
1,043,000 — an  increase  in  forty  years  of  more  than  900,000.  Of 
this  enormous  aggregate  only  half  a  million  at  the  most  can  be 
accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  immigration ;  so  that  the  original 
hundred  thousand  in  1861  must  have  been  augmented,  by 
natural  accession,  to  the  extent  of  four  hundred  per  cent. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  Jewish  population  is  destined  to  be 
augmented,  for  many  years  to  come,  much  faster  than  any 
other  of  the  varied  elements  that  go  to  make  up  American 
society  except  the  negro ;  and  if  we  were  to  venture  a  cause  for 
such  growth  we  might  suggest  the  observance  of  the  Jewish 
health  laws  as  being  the  most  influential.  Yet,  with  all  this 
natural  increase  in  America,  and  in  the  face  of  the  nine  millions 
of  Hebrews  altogether  in  the  world,  the  whole  Jewish  race 
represents  but  six-tenths  per  cent,  of  the  world's  population! 
If  the  Jews  in  ages  past,  when  not  exceeding  three  or  four 
tenths  per  cent,  of  mankind,  could  have  played  the  important 
part  they  have  in  the  progress  of  the  human  race — religiously, 
morally,  and  intellectually — beginning  with  Abraham  and 
Moses,  what  may  they  not  accomplish  in  the  dim  future,  when, 
on  the  basis  of  present  statistics,  they  will  number  at  least  as 
many  millions  as  do  the  most  enlightened  Gentile  people 
to-day?  In  other  words,  if,  while  being  but  a  diminutive 
minority,  the  Jews  have  exercised  a  vast  influence  upon  the 
human  family,  their  future,  perhaps,  is  destined  to  be  of  yet 
greater  moment  to  the  world  at  large  than  their  wonderful 
past.  The  Jew  heretofore  has  been  a  practical  illustration  of 
the  power  of  the  minority  in  questions  affecting  the  welfare  of 
men,  but  in  the  not  distant  future  he  will  very  likely  have  a 
correspondingly  far-reaching  voice,  not  as  the  minority,  but  as 
an  ever-increasing  majority  in  more  lands  than  one. 

(Rev.)  A.  KiNGSLEY  Glover. 

Wells,  Minn. 
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^JV0  do  not  take  possesion  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena. 
Where,  like  gladiators,  we  must  Ught  for  them,'' 
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HAVE   WE   AN   AMERICAN   RACE   QUESTION? 

I.    The   Negro  Vindicated.* 

ONE  must  admit  that  it  is  not  easy  to  answer  or  refute 
the  many  false  statements  and  ingenious  arguments  so 
persistently  foisted  upon  the  public  of  late  with  regard  to  the 
negro — his  alleged  intellectual  inferiority,  criminal  propensity, 
moral  turpitude  and  degeneracy — especially  when  one  must,  to 
a  great  extent,  rely  on  statistics  whose  accuracy  is  extremely 
doubtful.  However,  following  the  statistical  path  blazed  by 
Prof.  John  Roach  Straton,  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  June,  1900,  and  gathering  up  a  few  scattered  figures  here 
and  there,  perhaps  unobserved  by  him,  I  may  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that,  although  "figures  do  not  lie,"  when  "juggled'* 
their  value  may  be  increased  or  diminished  according  to  the 

♦George  Allen  Mebane,  the  author  of  this  article,  was  bom  at  Hermit- 
age, Bertie  county,  N.  C,  July  4,  1850,  of  slave  parents.  He  ran  away 
from  his  master  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  was  mess-boy  in  the  85th 
New  York  State  Volunteers  for  one  year.  He  came  North  and  located 
at  Prentissvale  and  Eldred,  Pa.,  and  remained  six  years.  Returning 
South,  he  taught  school  for  fifteen  years  in  three  counties.  He  was 
nominated  for  representative  of  his  county  in  1874,  but  declined  to  be  a 
candidate.  Nominated  for  Senator  of  the  Third  District,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Northampton  and  Bertie,  in  1876,  he  was  elected  for  two 
years,  being  again  elected  in  1882  for  a  similar  period.  Elected  Registrar 
of  Deeds  in  1884,  he  carried  a  strong  Democratic  township  that  had 
never  before  gone  Republican.  Mr.  Mebane  was  the  author  of  the 
present  Sunday  prohibitory  law  of  North  Carolina,  and  introduced  the 
first  reformatory  bill  in  the  legislature.  At  present  he  is  engaged  as 
financial  agent  of  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Elizabeth  City, 
N.  C.,  of  which  he  is  general  superintendent— Ed. 
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position  they  occupy,  whether  they  be  digits  or  ciphers.  And 
it  is  hoped  that  the  effort  to  mold  public  opinion  and  to  fix 
the  eye  on  the  false  lights  set  by  the  wayside  may  not  mislead 
the  honest  searcher  after  truth. 

The  past  history  of  the  negro  in  America  has  been  one 
of  submission,  hardships,  endurance,  and  patience.  His  pres- 
ent is  but  an  incomplete  step  from  the  past.  He  catches  a 
faint  and  indistinct  glimpse  of  the  Star  of  Hope  through  the 
veiled  future  to  guide  his  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  of 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  oppression;  but,  just  as  its  flicker- 
ing rays  dart  about  him,  a  mighty  cloud  overshadows  the 
horizon  and  the  thundering  denunciations  and  censures  from 
his  enemies  shake,  as  it  were,  the  very  battlements  of  heaven, 
and  Christianity,  to  which  was  intrusted  his  destiny,  halts  and 
quails  beneath  the  mutterings.  Of  late,  every  Southern  pen 
seems  to  have  been  surcharged  with  imprecations  and  bitter- 
ness—every orator's  tongue  tipped  with  a  fiery  wire  and  given 
a  new  lease  to  lash  the  wronged  and  unhealed  soul  of  the 
negro. 

Without  stopping  to  investigate,  the  world  believes  that  these 
strictures  upon  the  race  result  from  the  existence  of  a  "negro 
problem."  "Will  education  solve  the  race  problem?"  is  the 
question  asked  by  Professor  Straton.  The  belief  that  there 
is  a  "Southern  problem"  with  which  the  negro  is  connected 
has  become  so  universal  that  to  deny  its  existence  may  be  con- 
sidered presumptuous.  This,  however,  .shall  not  deter  me 
from  so  doing.  I  do  not  admit  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
'^problem"  with  which  the  negro  is  identified,  and,  therefore, 
do  not  write  from  a  problematical  view-point. 

A  problem  is  a  question  to  be  solved.  To  solve  a  question 
is  to  unfold  it— explain  it.  There  is  simply  a  perplexed  con- 
dition of  things  brought  about  by  a  revolution  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Government.  The  condition  is  a  natural  sequence  of 
revolution,  and  needs  no  unfolding  or  explanation.  It  is  a 
patent  fact,  the  existence  of  which  is  known  and  acknowledged 
by  all  and  is  not  in  the  least  intricate.  If  there  is  a  problem. 
It  lies  in  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  negro's  enemies  to  prove 
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that  his  condition  is  worse  by  reason  of  his  manumission. 
And  that  is  the  only  problem  (?)  with  which  the  South  is  at 
present  wrestling.  It  is  an  imaginary  problem,  however,  the 
solution  of  which  will  never  be  attained,  because  to  attempt 
to  solve  a  problem  that  has  no  existence  in  fact  must  of  neces- 
sity result  in  failure.  There  can  be  no  other  termination  of  a 
theory  based  upon  a  false  hypothesis.  Strange  though  it 
may  seem,  this  false  doctrine  has  been  adhered  to  as  tenaciously 
as  were  many  of  the  false  issues  of  antebellum  days.* 

Mr.  Samuel  Creed  Cross,  for  whose  judgment  I  have  great 
respect,  nevertheless  insists  that  there  is  a  negro  problem, 
and  offers  the  following  rule,  which  if  diligently  applied  would 
doubtless  secure  a  betterment  of  existing  conditions:  "Preju- 
dice, ignorance,  hatred,  and  revenge  have  no  sympathy  or 
respect  for  the  superiority  or  knowledge  of  those  they  despise 
and  detest.  Civilize  the  hater  and  you  have  accomplished  and 
achieved  the  great  result.  What  is  this  problem?  The  white 
man  is  stealing  the  negro's  rights.  Then  make  the  white  man 
quit  his  robbery,  give  the  negro  simple  justice  and  common 
liberty  of  hand  and  brain,  and  the  problem  will  be  solved.^' 
"That  is,"  says  Professor  Straton,  "will  it  [education]  bring 
about  such  an  advance  on  the  part  of  the  negro  as  will  adapt 
him  fully  to  his  environments  and  make  him  a  worthy  integer 
in  our  national  life  by  the  breaking  down  of  prejudice  and 
antipathy  against  him?"  Again:  "If  education  will  not 
accomplish  the  desired  advance,  what  are  the  causes  that  pre- 
vent such  a  result  ?"  The  answer  is  easy.  Prejudice  itself  and 
the  failure  of  the  Anglo-Americans  to  characterize  their  deal- 
ings with  Afro-Americans  with  absolute  fairness  and  justice 
preclude  an  amicable  adjustment  of  existing  conditions,  for 
which  both  races  are,  in  some  degree,  responsible. 

The  "criminality"  of  the  negro,  as  summarized  and  charged 
by  his  enemies,  who  profess  to  have  gathered  their  data  from 


'^The  effort  should  be  made  and  the  labor  spent  upon  those  responsible 
for  existing  conditions,  and  not  upon  the  negro,  who  has  no  problem 
save  that  of  securing  an  honest  living  in  the  face  of  individual  and  or- 
ganized opposition.  Yet  if  he  have  a  problem  his  moral  courage,  which 
has  never  deserted  him,  is  sufficiently  strong  to  solve  it 
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the  census  statistics,  is  indeed  astounding  if  true.  But  I  shall 
endeavor  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  friends  that  the 
statistics  are  not  worthy  of  confidence.  And  at  the  outset 
I  give  notice  that  the  negro  does  not  purpose  to  be  saddled 
with  the  crimes  of  the  325,464  Indians,  2,039  Japanese,  and 
107,475  Chinese  whom  the  government  officials  have  lumped 
together  and  classified  as  "colored."  Subtract  these  from  the 
colored  population,  and  every  figure  will  be  changed;  every 
item  will  assume  a  diflFercnt  and  more  favorable  aspect.  "So 
by  the  census  of  1890,  twenty-five  years  from  his  emancipation 
in  the  South,"  says  Professor  Straton,  "we  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  the  race,  though  constituting  less  than  12  per  cent, 
of  the  population  of  this  country,  furnish  30  per  cent,  of  all  the 
crimes  of  the  country,  including  37  per  cent,  of  all  homicides, 
57  per  cent,  of  all  female  homicides,  and  40  per  cent,  of  all 
assaults.  This  in  the  face  of  the  facts  that  over  $100,000,000 
had  been  spent  on  their  education  in  25  years,  and  that  illiteracy 
among  them  had  decreased  by  42  per  cent." 

The  negro  emphatically  denies  the  accuracy  or  trutlvfuU 
ness  of  the  foregoing  statement.  It  is  true,  the  criminal  record 
of  the  negro  as  written  by  the  merciless  pen  of  his  enemies  has 
been  made  to  appear  extremely  appalling;  but,  when  we  con- 
sider his  environments  and  condition  when  inducted  into  the 
body  politic,  his  ignorance  of  law  and  his  faithful  though 
terrible  struggle  to  master  political  and  civil  government, 
since  his  emancipation,  while  surrounded  by  a  people  who  de- 
nied and  still  deny  his  right  to  citizenship,  the  record  may  be 
measured  with  some  degree  of  extenuation  even  by  the  most 
uncompromising  enemies  of  the  race — ^because,  as  Mr.  Cross 
says,  "in  the  courts  they  do  not  receive  justice."  But,  even  if 
the  allegations  were  true,  there  exist  many  potent  reasons  to 
justify  the  alleged  condition.  The  two  reasons  given  by  Dr. 
Murphy,  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  are  true,  and  would  of  them- 
selves account  for  the  apparent  preponderance  of  crime  on  the 
part  of  the  negro.  He  says  "it  is  hard  for  the  negro  to  get 
justice,"  and  "the  result  is  due,  I  think,  not  only  to  the  negro's 
weaknesses,  but  to  the  popular  prejudice  everywhere  against 
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an  inferior  race."  There  can  be  no  accurate  measurement  of 
criminality  without  a  fair  dispensation  of  justice,  and  this  fact 
of  itself  undermines  and  removes  the  foundation  upon  which 
is  built  the  criminal  statistics  regarding  the  negro;  for,  where 
prejudice  controls,  convictions  do  not  represent  a  fair  ratio 
of  the  crimes  committed.  We  call  as  witness  to  refute 
the  unjust  charges  a  government  statistician,  the  super- 
intendent of  the  census,  who,  on  February  14th,  1891,  in  his 
Bulletin  for  June,  1890,  said:  "The  foreign  population  of  this 
country  contributes  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  persons  of  for- 
eign birth  or  of  their  immediate  descendants,  considerably 
more  material  for  our  State  prisons  and  penitentiaries  than  the 
entire  native  population." 

Just  what  the  negro's  enemies  hope  to  gain  by  a  deceptive 
display  of  statistics  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  claimed  by  Pro- 
fessor Straton  that  "the  number  of  negro  criminals  in  the 
North  is  much  larger,  in  proportion  to  the  negro  population 
in  those  States,  than  in  the  South.  In  the  North  Atlantic 
States  there  were,  in  1890,  7,547  negro  criminals  to  the  mil- 
lion negro  [colored]  population;  in  the  South  Atlantic  States 
there  were  only  2,716  to  the  million."  Where  numbers  are 
small,  proportions  are  high.  To  illustrate:  In  a  community 
there  are  ten  white  men  and  two  negroes.  One  white  man 
commits  a  crime,  as  does  also  one  negro.  The  negro  criminal 
represents  fifty  per  cent,  of  his  race  or  population  as  criminals, 
while  the  white  man  represents  only  ten  per  cent,  of  the  white 
race  as  criminal;  yet  the  degree  and  amount  of  crime  are 
the  same.  While  the  negro  in  the  country  at  large  may  show 
a  higher  criminal  rate  than  the  foreign  white,  if  the  investiga- 
tion be  limited  to  States  where  the  foreign  population  is  small, 
the  conditions  are  reversed.  To  illustrate,  the  following  table 
from  the  census  of  1890  is  submitted : 

Number  of  Prisoners  to  the  Million  Population. 

FOREIGN   WHITE.  NEGRO. 

Mississippi 3.884  ij^76 

Georgia 7.232  3,477 

South  Carolina 10,582  2,027 
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Statistics  show  that  Massachusetts  has  a  greater  number  of 
criminals  per  million  inhabitants  than  New  York,  Georgia, 
or  Texas,  but  no  one  will  essay  to  prove  that  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  are  more  "criminal"  than  those  of  the  other 
States.  It  might  be  proved,  however,  that  the  laws  are  more 
strictly  enforced.  But,  according  to  Professor  Straton's  theory 
(the  rule  applied  to  the  negro),  the  statistics  are  true  in  the 
main,  and  Massachusetts,  which  contains  the  "Athens  of 
America,"  is  more  criminal  than  the  others. 

The  negro  has  never  learned  the  science  of  crime  nor  the 
art  of  "covering  his  tracks,"  but  it  is  feared  that  constant  con- 
tact will  make  him  an  adept  in  these  as  in  other  things  imitated. 
Surely,  then,  his  criminal  rate  will  be  lowered.  Such  crimes 
as  abortion  and  the  like  will  be  unheard  of.  "Let  us  notice 
here,  too,"  says  Professor  Straton,  "that  in  the  three  States 
where  their  crime  is  least  (Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  South 
Carolina)  the  population  is  densest."  This  speaks  well  for  the 
negro,  but  looks  poorly  for  white  civilization. 

A  few  figures  regarding  the  indigent  classes  of  our  popula- 
tion may  serve  to  shed  light  on  the  subject  treated.  The 
number  of  paupers  in  the  alms-houses  of  tlie  United  States  in 
1890  were  73,045.  Of  these,  6,400,  or  a  little  more  than  eight 
per  cent.,  were  colored.* 

A  strange  fact  in  connection  with  these  figifres  is  that  Louis- 
iana, with  a  colored  population  of  559,193,  supports  only  8, 
or  15  to  the  million,  while  New  York,  with  a  colored  population 
of  70,092,  supports  225,  or  3,215  per  million.  Again,  the 
benevolent  institutions  (not  including  alms-houses,  hospitals, 
schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  and  feeble-minded)  con- 
tained 102,592  inmates.  Of  these,  5,068,  or  about  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number,  were  colored.  This  shows  that  80  per 
cent,  of  the  inmates  were  white.  Another  curious  fact  is  that 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts  support  as  many 
colored  paupers  as  all  the  Southern  States  combined. 

A  still  further  investigation  develops  the  fact  that  the  refor- 


♦Whenever  the  word  "colored"  is  used,  it  includes  negroes,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  and  Indians. 
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matories  contained  14,846  juvenile  offenders  (including  all 
races),  but  they  were  maintained  by  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
which  cared  for  a  greater  number  than  all  the  Southern  States 
put  together;  for  in  the  latter  they  are  treated  as  criminals 
and  sent  to  the  penitentiaries,  and  thus  the  colored  criminal 
record  is  unfairly  and  unduly  enlarged. 

The  negro  of  the  South  is  taxed  to  support  benevolent 
institutions  from  which  he  is  excluded,  although  every  other 
race  may  be  admitted  without  question.  Only  a  few  of  the 
Southern  States  have  provided  for  some  of  these  institutions 
for  negroes.  The  subjoined  table,  from  the  census  of  1890,  is 
suggestive : 

^^-^'  teS;.  ^^P^'  SS.  ^^^ 

Native  White — 40,471  11,078  36,656  76,270  31,677 

Foreign  White..  .15,932           1,405  27,648  26,322  20,758 

Negro 24,277           1,930  6,418  4,102  3,601 

The  following  exhibit  from  the  same  source  is  not  in  the 
least  discouraging  to  the  negro  race — the  presumed  down- 
ward tendencies  of  which  have  been  so  adversely  criticized.  It 
is  a  stimulus  both  to  the  negro  and  his  friends  for  continued 
effort  to  realize  their  cherished  hope  of  reclaiming  him  from  the 
evil  influences  of  slavery  and  ignorance : 

Crime  Against  Public  Morals  to  the  Million  Inhabitants. 

NATIVE  WHITE.      FOREIGN   WHrTE.         NEGROES. 


Juvenile, 

467 

144 

25 

Rape  of  Juveniles, 

14 

— 

2 

Adults  for  Rape, 

1,849 

1.423 

1,036 

Fornication, 

32,050 

10,676 

7,254 

Forgery, 

2,774 

1,423 

1,554 

The  above  calculation,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  based  upon 
one  in  a  million  of  population,  and  for  crimes  that  our  enemies 
cltrim  are  peculiar  to  the  negro  as  a  freeman. 

The  various  methods  of  dispensing  justice  to  the  negro  in 
the  South  constitute  the  basis  of  an  apparent  increase  in  crime 
from  1880  to  1890.  The  most  important  and  complete  of  these 
was  a  system  of  special  and  criminal  courts,  forming  a  machin- 
ery by  which  negroes  were  convicted  and  sent  to  the  pcni- 
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tentiary  by  thousands — until  the  plantations  were  beginning 
to  be  depopulated.  This  plan  had  to  be  changed  in  the  interest 
of  the  planters.  Then  negroes  were  convicted  on  the  slightest 
charges,  disfranchised  and  judgment  suspended;  so  that,  while 
allowed  to  go  free,  they  could  not  vote.  Local  disturbances, 
usually  heralded  over  the  country  as  race  riots  (and  there  has 
not  been  a  riot  in  the  South  in  many  years),  are  "massacres," 
and  end  by  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  negroes  in  blocks  of 
thirty  and  upward.  The  recent  mobs  in  New  Orleans  and 
New  York  abundantly  justify  Dr.  Murphy's  reasons,  above 
quoted,  and  make  further  citations  unnecessary.  But  the  negro 
has  met  this  onslaught  of  envy,  cruelty,  hatred,  revenge,  and 
repression  with  profound  courage  and  sublime  patience. 

Nothing  but  an  intense  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of 
the  negro  race  could  have  conceived  the  artful  and  scientific 
methods  adopted  to  get  rid  of  it.  It  is  declared  that  "the  race 
is  degenerating  morally  and  physically,  and  will  eventually  dis- 
appear." How  much  better  the  world  might  have  been  had 
these  latter-day  prophets  made  their  appearance  three  centuries 
ago  will  probably  never  be  known.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
they  might  have  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  of  this 
country  that  slavery  was  wrong  and  would  be  unprofitable, 
as  the  negroes  were  destined  to  disappear.  And  Christianity 
and  civilization  would  have  been  the  gainers.  The  negro 
will  not  disappear  unless  he  be  absorbed  by  the  Caucasian. 

A  few  figures,  not  yet  seen  or  studied  by  the  pessimists,  may 
serve  to  give  some  information  on  the  subject  and  perhaps 
change  their  ideas  of  the  probable  destiny  of  the  race.  The 
importation  of  negroes  was  prohibited  in  1808.  In  1810  there 
were  in  round  numbers  7,000,000  white  inhabitants  and  1,000,- 
000  negro  inhabitants.  During  the  present  century  25,000,000 
white  immigrants  have  come  to  this  country.  The  white  popu- 
lation in  1890  was  about  55,000,000  and  the  negro  7,500,000. 
Deduct  the  25,000,000  immigrants  and  you  would  have  an 
actual  population  of  30,000,000  whites  as  against  7,500,000 
blacks.  Within  ninety  years,  therefore,  the  negroes  have 
increased  at  the  rate  of  6^  to  one,  and  the  whites  4j4  to  one. 
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But  the  "juggler"  calculates  from  i860  to  1890.    Let  us  see 
how  well  he  succeeds  in  disposing  of  the  race : 

In  i860,  white  population 27,000,000 

''     colored  population 4,500,000 

In  1890,  white  **  55,000,000 

"     colored        "  7,500,000 

White  immigration  from  i860  to  1890 10,700,000 

Deduct  these  from  the  total  white  population,  and  there 
remains  an  actual  increase  of  17,000,000  whites,  against  an 
increase  of  3,000,000  blacks,  in  thirty  years.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  in  1810  the  negro  constituted  one-eighth  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  in  1890  one-seventh — sl  gain  over  the  white  popula- 
tion of  one  per  cent.  In  this  calculation  I  have  given  the  white 
population  the  advantage  of  the  increase  in  immigration.  Says 
Professor  Straton: 

"If  they  remain  in  their  present  environment,  should  we  be 
much  surprised  to  see  the  vast  body  of  the  race  presenting  in 
the  future  a  parallel  history  to  that  of  the  Indian  ?  The  negro 
has  undergone  a  greater  change  in  habit  of  life  within  a  few 
decades  than  has  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  a  thousand  years.  The 
theory  here  suggested  is  not  invalidated  by  the  advance  of 
individual  negroes.  We  must  not  confuse  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  exceptional  individuals  with  the  evolution  of  a  race. 
Picked  individuals,  strengthened  often  in  mental  vigor  by  infu- 
sions of  white  blood,  may  grow  rapidly;  but  the  evolution  of 
the  race  comes  slowly — a  part  of  each  element  of  strength  being 
transmitted  by  the  laws  of  heredity  from  father  to  son  and  on 
to  succeeding  generations ;  and  so,  slowly  and  painfully,  a  race 
advances." 

That  the  evolution  of  a  race  must  come  slowly  I  admit,  but 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  Professor's  theory  that  a  race  may 
advance  independent  of  individual  growth.  No  race  has  ever 
advanced  as  a  whole  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Individuals 
have  first  advanced,  and  that  was  an  incentive  to  other  indi- 
viduals; besides,  those  who  first  advanced  furnished  means  in 
various  ways  to  enable  others  to  do  likewise.  Individuals  taken 
collectively  make  the  aggregate  advancement  and  elevation  of 
a  race.  These  individuals  prove  the  theory  of  reproduction: 
first  the  few,  then  the  many ;  hence,  the  sophistry  of  Professor 
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Straton's  theory  is  evident.  The  Indian  has  shown  his  inability 
not  so  much  to  cope  with  the  white  man's  civilization  as  with 
his  lead  and  whisky.  But  comparison  between  the  negro  and 
the  Indian  is  odious.  The  two  are  as  dissimilar  in  character 
as  races  can  well  be.  The  Indian  has  almost  absolutely  refused 
the  white  man's  civilization.  He  has  fought  for  his  inalienable 
rights  always,  and  preferred  extinction  rather  than  accept  the 
white  man's  religion ;  and,  though  fed  from  the  public  crib  and 
housed  and  educated  by  the  government,  he  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  negro.  The  conditions  of  the  two 
races  are  in  no  wise  analogous. 

"The  negroes  in  their  unalloyed  nature,"  says  the  Pro- 
fessor, "are  hard  workers  and  are  faithful  to  a  trust.  It  is 
possibly  true,  too,  that  they  are  the  best-natured  people  on 
earth;  and  this  is  by  no  means  the  smallest  element  in  the 
foundation  of  racial  greatness."  The  unalloyed  consist  of 
dlbovLt  seven  million,  and,  possessing  such  strong  and  essential 
characteristics,  furnish  a  never-failing  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  up  the  race. 

But  even  if  there  had  been  a  diminution  of  the  increase  in 
population  within  the  last  two  decades,  it  would  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  total  extinction  of  the  negro  race  must  follow. 
It  is  an  accepted  theory  of  sociologists  that  as  races  improve 
and  advance  intellectually  the  age  of  marriage  is  postponed, 
and  it  follows  that  families  are  smaller;  hence  a  decrease  in 
population.  This  is  true  of  every  civilized  people.  And  it  might 
be  well  to  note  that  many  prominent  educators  are  advocating 
a  shortening  of  the  college  courses — that  the  young  may  enter 
life  earlier.  It  is  noticeable  that  young  negro  men  and  women 
who  go  to  school  learn  early  to  recognize  the  responsible  duties 
that  marriage  involves  and  postpone  it  until  they  can  secure 
a  competency.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  French  and  other  na- 
tions are  decreasing  in  birth  rate;  no  one,  however,  expects  a 
total  extinction  of  these  peoples,  nor  will  the  decrease,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  neg^,  be  attributed  to  change  from  slavery  to 
freedom. 

Knowing  full  well  that  the  permanent  progress  of  any  race 
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must  rest  on  its  moral  worth,  I  approach  this  part  of  the  whole- 
sale indictment  of  my  race  reluctantly — yet  with  an  abiding 
faith  in  its  ability  to  produce  and  sustain  a  moral  altitude  far 
greater  than  that  bequeathed  to  it  by  slavery.  "The  negro's 
growth  in  sexual  immorality  goes  on  like  his  growth  in  crime," 
says  Professor  Straton.  "It  is  the  common  belief  among  the 
whites,  especially  in  the  South,  that  the  idea  of  chastity  is 
scarcely  known  among  the  vast  lower  strata  of  the  race."  It  is 
some  relief  to  the  negro  to  learn  that  there  is  a  lower  stratum. 
It  is  a  concession  not  usually  made.  Should  I  plead  to  the 
above  indictment,  I  might  be  charged  with  self-interest;  there- 
fore, appeal  is  made  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Cross,  a  Southern  white  man 
to  the  "manner  born,"  to  state  the  case  for  the  defense: 

"If  the  negro  women  and  men  are  bad,  so  much  the  worse 
for  the  Caucasians.  Let  the  whites  reply.  In  matters 
of  fornication,  lewdness,  and  licentiousness,  they  charge  the 
negro  with  great  proclivity  of  crime.  And  yet  fourteen  illicit 
colored  children  in  every  hundred  are  of  white  parentage.  All 
of  this  illegitimate  progeny  is  crowded  on  the  colored  race. 
What  right  has  white  domination  to  force  the  blacks  to  father 
and  foster  all  their  own  illegitimacy,  and  the  carnality  and  inde- 
cency of  the  whites  besides  ?  This  rascality  has  misrepresented 
and  cursed  the  negro  ever  since  white  Christianity  held  cruel 
sway.  Let  the  whites  support  their  own  negro  children  and 
be  fair.  But  the  most  virtuous,  genteel,  talented,  and  refined 
negro  lady  in  the  South  is  not  generally  regarded  good  enough 
for  the  vilest  white  man  politely  to  recognize  upon  the  streets !" 

The  census  of  1890  ascribes  to  the  mulattoes,  quadroons,  and 
octoroons  a  population  of  1,132,060.  These  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  first  families,  and,  whatever  be  their  idio- 
s)mcrasies,  the  crime  inherited  or  committed  should  be  shared 
morally  by  the  white  race.  If  these  were  accotmted  for  and 
properly  assigned  in  the  statistics,  there  would  not  be  so  wide 
a  field  for  "juggling"  figures ;  for  "the  laws  of  heredity  from 
father  to  son,  and  on  to  succeeding  generations,"  are  unfailing. 

Every  Southern  State  has  laws  on  its  statute-books  pro- 
hibiting intermarriage  between  the  races;  yet  white  men  of 
high  social  standing,  according  to  Southern  ethics,  are  living 
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with  and  supporting  negro  families.  These  men  are  invited  to 
high  social  functions,  and  take  part  in  th'em.  Some  of  them 
thus  live  until  tired,  and  then  marry,  not  having  had  their 
social  standing  impaired ;  while  the  negress  and  her  fatherless 
half-white  children  have  to  bear  all  the  odium. 

The  people  who  denounce  the  whole  neg^o  race  as  immoral 
would  not  dare  accuse  one  of  these  men,  but  delight  to  treat 
them  all  as  social  equals.  The  newly-married  man,  through  his 
second  (white)  wife,  may  raise  a  respectable  family,  while  his 
first  choice  (the  black  woman)  and  a  half  dozen  or  more  chil- 
dren, with  blighted  futures,  are  credited  to  the  negro  race. 
If  the  white  man  maintains  a  high  social  position  among  white 
people,  why  should  not  the  negress  and  her  children  (the 
latter  in  no  way  responsible)  occupy  a  position  of  equal 
elevation?  The  moral  judge  may  not  always  close  his  eyes 
to  these  conditions.  The  slave,  though  held  down  mor- 
ally to  the  lowest  possible  stratum,  had  little  or  no  inclina- 
tion to  commit  crime  and  was  always  proud  of  his  ability  to 
imitate  the  white  man;  and  thus  the  whole  race  at  emancipa- 
tion, with  the  restraints  of  slavery  removed,  sought  to  imitate 
him  in  every  respect.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  a  majority 
should  follow  the  evil  example  set  by  the  white  man,  for  appa- 
rently a  majority  of  every  race  tends  toward  evil.  And  it 
is  possible  that  the  slave — driven,  chained,  and  guarded — had 
not  been  permitted  to  reach  the  depth  of  degradation  in  many 
things  to  which  the  white  man  had  descended.  Thousands 
of  houses  of  ill  repute  and  gambling  dens,  some  even  under 
license,  were  kept  by  white  people  in  every  large  city  of  this 
country.  They  still  exist  in  great  numbers  where  the  young 
of  both  sexes  of  every  race  are  ruined.  In  antebellum  days 
these,  as  well  as  many  other  sins  of  the  white  man,  were  total 
strangers  to  the  negro.  Such  sins  as  rape,  homicide,  etc.,  were 
then  as  foreign  to  his  nature  as  America  is  to  Africa. 

Apt  learners  and  genuine  imitators,  the  negroes'  elevation 
would  have  been  imcomplete  and  extraordinary  without  their 
having  bathed  in  those  cesspools  of  sin.  They  have  no  such 
temptations  in  their  native  land.     If  the  negro's  postbellum 
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ethical  decline  has  been  rapid,  as  stated  by  Professor  Straton, 
he  still  has  faith  in  the  white  man  and  has  lost  none  of  the 
art  of  imitation.  Example,  not  precept,  is  the  negro's  most 
effective  teacher.  "Wliile  I  offer  no  extenuation  for  any  immor- 
ality that  may  exist  among  my  people,"  said  the  Hon.  George 
H.  White  in  his  speech  in  Congress  last  February,  "it  comes 
with  rather  poor  grace  from  those  who  forced  it  upon  us  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  taunt  us  with  that  shortcom- 
ing. 

It  is  announced  with  a  great  flourish  every  day  or  two, 
through  the  press  and  from  the  hustings,  that  the. South  has 
spent  on  negro  education  $100,000,000  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years ;  that  is,  $4,000,000  a  year.  On  its  face,  counting  the 
1,000,000  negro  children  in  the  public  schools,  according  to  the 
census  of  1890,  it  would  appear  that  the  South  appropriates 
about  $4.00  per  capita,  when  in  fact  the  average  has  not  been 
one-half  that  amount ;  yet  we  are  told  that  education  increases 
the  negro's  criminality!  Many  of  the  North  Atlantic  States 
appropriate  from  $15  to  $20  per  capita  annually.  My  object 
is  not  to  criticize  the  smallness  of  the  appropriations  made 
by  the  South,  because  she  was  greatly  crippled  by  the  late 
rebellion;  yet  protest  is  made  against  the  every-day  promi- 
nence given  that  $100,000,000  and  the  unfavorable  compari- 
sons made  with  respect  to  the  negro — as  if  the  amount  were 
sufficient  arid  had  really  educated  him.  The  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions wrongfully  wrung  from  the  negro  by  the  ruling  race  to 
educate  themselves  and  their  children  are  evidently  forgotten. 
"Every  educated  Southern  white  child  owes  its  education  to 
some  black  child  who  has  been  deprived  of  equal  opportunities 
for  acquiring  knowledge ;  and  when,  in  spite  of  difficulties,  an 
opportunity  for  education  is  obtained,  the  black  child  is  denied 
an  equal  chance  of  developing  the  highest  and  best  within  him." 
"The  plea  that  education  will  take  the  negro  out  of  the  cotton- 
patch  will  not  stand  the  test  of  experience.  For  one  man 
who  is  educated,  there  are  ten  negroes  born  into  the  world 
to  take  his  place  in  the  cotton-patch.  If  we  educate  these,  we 
should  find  that,  so  far  from  their  tuition  hurting  the  cotton- 
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patch  or  the  negro,  the  negroes  who  remained  in  the  cotton- 
patch,  by  their  trained  labor,  better  habits,  and  increased  effi- 
ciency, would  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  planter" — ^perhaps 
revolutionizing  existing  methods. 

From  time  to  time  we  see  articles  in  the  Southern  press 
declaring  that  education  itself  has  only  increased  the  immor- 
ality of  the  negro.  This  statement  is  reiterated  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  the  necessity  for  verifying  so  astounding 
an  assertion.  It  is  absolutely  baseless  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Not 
one  of  the  hideous  crimes  agaitist  woynen  on  the  part  of  the 
negro  race  has  ez^er  been  traced  back  to  a  graduate  of  any  of  our 
great  industrial  schools.  As  Dr.  Murphy  says :  "Let  us  be  as 
fair  to  the  black  man  as  we  are  to  the  white  man.''  The  reck- 
lessness with  which  false  statements  regarding  the  negro  and 
his  interests  are  heralded  throughout  the  country  is  incom- 
parable. But  the  truth  must  eventually  prevail.  "The  educated 
negro,  like  the  educated  Indian,  is  often  a  most  dangerous 
criminal,"  says  Dr.  C.  M.  Blackford,  in  The  Arena  for  Janu- 
ary, 1900.  It  is  admitted  that  education  increases  and  strength- 
ens the  resources  of  all  rascals,  whether  they  be  negroes, 
Indians,  or  Anglo-Saxons.  There  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
I  could  name  a  dozen  bank  robbers  who,  within  the  last  decade, 
have  stolen  more  money  than  all  our  negroes,  and  hundreds  of 
educated  white  lawbreakers  and  murderers  a  majority  of  whom 
have  gone  "unwhipped  of  justice."  "We  have  faulted  him 
[the  negro]  for  ignorance  and  left  him  ignorant,"  says  Dr. 
Murphy;  "we  have  called  him  brutal  and  then  have  treated 
him  with  violence ;  we  have  blamed  him  for  indolence  and  then 
have  at  least  denied  him  the  great  civic  inspirations  of  labor, 
the  inspirations  of  political  responsibility,  the  quickening  and 
steadying  powers  of  a  vote  freely  cast  and  fairly  counted." 

The  one  thing  concerning  the  negro  which  stands  the  indis- 
putable, uncontrovertible  test  is  his  advancement  along  the 
lines  of  education.  The  remarkable  reduction  of  his  illiteracy 
to  55  per  cent,  in  35  years  has  both  startled  his  friends  and 
baffled  the  judgment  of  his  enemies.  Yet  the  latter  find  conso- 
lation in  declaring  that  it  has  been  "the  wrong  kind;"  he  has 
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"misapplied  it,"  and  therefore  he  is  the  worse  for  having 
secured  it.     Says  Mr.  Cross : 

"When  critically  analyzed  and  examined,  nearly  every  argu- 
ment and  accusation  made  against  the  negro  race  becomes  the 
dwarfed  and  deformed  monstrosity  of  vilification,  falsification, 
and  hate;  and  it  is  astonishing  how  fairly  intelligent  people 
thoughtlessly  accept  these  falsehoods  as  the  truth. 

"The  negro  woman  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  progress  or 
retarded  growth  of  the  race  as  any  other  agency.  Uneducated, 
she  becomes  the  cook,  house-servant,  or  field  hand  of  the 
whites  at  very  small  wages — sometimes  at  less  than  three  dol- 
lars a  month.  Such  a  sum  is  not  equal  to  the  requirements  of 
life,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  surprising  if  she  is  duped  or  led 
astray  by  one  of  her  own  race,  whose  wages. are  often  less  than 
ten  dollars.  In  her  estimation,  marriage  to  a  man  who  earns 
ten  dollars  means  a  fortune.  The  educated  has  a  double 
burden.  It  is  well  known  that  the  peasantry  of  all  countries  is 
the  prey  of  the  upper  class.  The  negro  is  the  peasantry  of  the 
South.  Education  not  only  enhances  the  worth  but  changes 
the  physical  appearance  of  a  person.  This  fact  has  much  to  do 
with  the  odds  with  which  the  negro  woman  of  school  training 
has  to  contend.  The  Southern  idea  that  education  unfits  her 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  useful  arts  puts  her  at  a  disadvantage 
in  almost  every  occupation  save  that  of  teaching.  Her  own 
people  think,  generally,  that  to  work  as  a  cook  or  laundress  de- 
grades her ;  and,  besides,  she  knows  that  the  paltry  wages  paid 
for  such  are  not  a  fair  remuneration  for  the  labor.  Constant 
preparation  for  examinations  after  her  three  or  four  months' 
school  is  out  consumes  not  a  little  of  her  time.  In  the  securing 
of  schools  it  is  darkly  hinted  that  her  womanhood  must  often  be 
compromised.  She  is  subjected  not  only  to  the  temptations 
of  her  own  race,  but  also  of  those  who  preach  that  the  neg^ 
is  inherently  immoral  and  who  delight  to  utter  the  maliciously 
false  statement  that  all  negroes  are  alike." 

Dr.  Murphy  has  well  said :  "No  people  can  do  what  is  right, 
or  love  what  is  good,  if  they  cannot  earn  what  they  need.'* 
The  negro,  though  taught  to  admire  the  right,  must  also  have 
the  wherewithal  to  support  himself  while  seeking  and  cherish- 
ing it.  No  white  man  would  like  to  have  his  honor  tested  by 
being  deprived  of  food  to  the  point  of  exhaustion,  and  then 
be  placed  in  reach  of  a  sumptuous  repast  and  forbidden  to 
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partake  thereof.  Should  more  be  expected  of  a  negro,  whose 
past  is  distorted  by  every  degrading  influence  that  slavery 
could  bring  to  bear,  than  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  whose  line  can 
be  traced  back  to  Hastings?  Is  it  easy  for  a  hungry  or  desti- 
tute man  to  practise  the  higher  virtues? 

Around  the  negro  woman  must  be  placed  restrictions  and 
safeguards  as  secure  as  those  that  fortify  the  F.  F.  V.  When 
this  is  done,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  sour  grapes  of  slavery 
has  been  removed,  then  it  will  be  fair  to  test  her  by  the  uner- 
ring rule  by  which  the  best  white  woman  is  measured.  In  the 
face  of  the  disadvantages  referred  to,  the  testimony  of  many  of 
the  leading  white  people  of  the  South  can  be  had  in  support  of 
the  just  contention  that  there  are  thousands  of  families  in  which 
purity  and  chastity  rule,  and  the  womanhood  thereof  is  unques- 
tioned. This  certainly  indicates  the  benefits  of  education,  for 
in  slavery  prostitution  was  encouraged  and  fostered.  In  order 
that  the  negro  woman  may  be  better  safeguarded,  certain 
thoughts  present  themselves.  She  should  be  given  the  educa- 
tion that  will  (i)  make  her  condemn  the  debasing,  (2)  aspire 
to  the  ennobling,  (3)  fit  her  to  earn  a  competence,  and  (4) 
protect  her  in  her  efforts  to  do  so.  This  would  suggest  not 
only  a  good  high-school  education,  which  Mr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  State  college  for  white  women 
of  North  Carolina,  urges  for  all  the  people,  but  also  trains 
the  hands  to  that  point  of  skilfulness  which  will  enable  her  to 
win  her  bread  out  of  the  schoolroom  if  need  be.  The  man 
should  be  similarly  prepared  for  life,  so  that  he  can  support  her 
as  sister,  mother,  wife. 

The  enemies  of  the  negro  place  much  adverse  stress  on  his 
economic  condition.  He  is  charged  with  being  "thriftless"  and 
declining  in  industry,  the  great  foundation  upon  which  modem 
civilization  rests.  Negroes  in  the  South  work  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  hours  a  day,  and  receive  from  $2.50  to  $20  a  month. 
They  do  more  work  for  less  wages  than  any  other  people  on 
earth.  "They  are  skilful  in  mechanics,"  says  Mr.  Cross — 
"artful  hands  to  hammer,  shape,  and  fashion  wood  and  ore 
and  stone."   Eighty  per  cent,  are  tillers  of  the  soil,  the  great 
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wealth-producing  element  of  the  earth.  Yet  Dr.  Blackford 
says:  "For  field  work  the  negro  is  excellent;  for  house  service 
he  cannot  be  surpassed;  but,  when  anything  that  demands 
nicety  of  touch  is  attempted,  failure  follows  almost  invariably. 
Experience  has  shown  that  few  of  the  race  can  pass  the  limits 
of  the  simplest  skill.  ...  He  lost  the  habit  of  labor  and 
looked  on  toil  as  degrading."  People  that  have  been  driven 
day  and  night  for  centuries  are  here  charged  with  not  being 
skilful  artisans,  and  fit  only  for  common  labor!  Why  should 
they  be  otherwise  ?  That  the  negro  should  have  lost  the  habit 
of  labor  and  looked  upon  toil  as  degrading  was  perfectly 
natural;  but  he  did  neither.  These  were  some  of  the  things 
that  he  failed  to  imitate,  although  he  had  been  taught  that 
labor  was  not  honorable  for  a  freeman.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  the  negro's  defamers  that  there  has  always 
been  a  considerable  class  in  the  South  who  have  always  been 
strangers  to  toil,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  that  they  were 
not  negroes;  nor  is  it  thought  that  such  are  competent  judges 
of  the  negroes'  industrial  proclivities.  It  may  not  be  amiss, 
also,  to  call  their  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Southern  field 
of  literature  is  almost  as  barren  as  the  desert  of  Sahara — 
save  an  occasional  oasis  based  on  attacks  on  the  negro,  or  where 
the  negro  furnishes  either  the  warp  or  woof  of  the  production. 

It  has  been  said  by  our  enemies  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  property  owned  by  negroes  in  the  South  is  owned  by 
ex-slaves,  and  that  there  are  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  them 
alive.  This  is  the  old  "shiftless"  class  of  a  few  years  ago.  It 
speaks  volumes  for  the  oft-abused  younger  generation  when 
we  consider  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  them  compose  the  farming 
population,  and  that  the  property  of  the  South  has  been 
enhanced  in  value  from  $6,000,000,000  in  i860  to  $13,000,- 
000,000  in  1890,  although  their  forefathers  were  counted  as 
personal  property  in  i860. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  for  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  younger  generation  to  accumulate  property.  The  older 
people,  fresh  from  slavery,  with  nothing  upon  which  to  live 
or  with  which  to  work,  had  no  time  to  give  to  books.    They 
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made  no  effort  to  acquire  an  education.  Their  energies  were 
expended  in  trying  to  make  a  living  and  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren. It  was  not  expected  by  reasonable  persons  that  the 
younger  generation  should  educate  themselves  and  at  the  same 
time  accumulate  property.  It  was  they  who  put  to  flight  the 
enemy  by  refuting  the  oft-repeated  charge  that  the  negro  is 
not  susceptible  to  education,  and  who  have  also  made  the  enor- 
mous reduction  in  the  illiteracy  of  the  race,  the  South,  and 
the  Republic,  in  the  short  period  of  thirty-five  years.  They 
have  done  well,  and  even  if  they  never  own  property  they 
have  satisfactorily  demonstrated  the  intellectual  capacity  and 
worth  of  the  race. 

"It  is  rather  hard,"  said  Congressman  White,  "to  be  accused 
of  shiftlessness  and  idleness  when  the  accuser,  of  his  own 
motion,  closes  the  avenues  for  labor  and  industrial  pursuits  to 
us."  And  it  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Cross  that  "he  has  out- 
stripped the  whites  in  both  the  industrial  and  educational 
realms.*'  k 

Having  failed  to  keep  the  negro  ignorant,  to  prove  that  he 
is  "shiftless,"  to  make  the  race  one  of  thieves,  criminals,  and 
rapists,  a  last  and  desperate  effort  has  been  made  by  his  enemies 
to  reduce  his  longevity — ^to  arg^e  him  out  of  existence:  to 
which  he  positively  and  unequivocally  demurs.  The  negro  does 
not  thirst  for  the  blood  of  the  rich;  he  does  not  tear  up  rail- 
road tracks  and  wreck  trains;  neither  does  he  throw  dynamite 
nor  carry  the  torch  of  insurrection.  He  is  not  a  tramp ;  he  does 
not  plead  for  free  bread  or  clothing,  but  for  an  opportunity 
with  other  men  and  women  to  earn  them.  He  subordinates 
everything  to  law  and  order,  whether  given  work  or  not,  and 
pursues  peaceful  methods  when  permitted  to  labor.  Without 
books,  he  has  learned  to  read  and  to  write;  he  has  labored 
without  tools — made  "bricks  without  straw,"  and  lived  with- 
out food,  fighting  the  great  battle  of  life  against  awful  odds  in 
every  vocation.  Without  clothing  he  has  endured  sun  and 
rain,  and  met  without  flinching  the  chilly  storms  of  prejudice 
and  hate.  He  has  fought  the  enemies  of  his  progress  and 
elevation,  and  of  his  right  to  exist  at  every  turn ;  and  thus  far 
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he  occupies  an  advanced  position  on  the  rugged  field  of  life — 

surrounded  by  his  enemies  but  a  total  stranger  to  defeat. 

If  the  efforts  made  by  the  South  to  legislate  the  negro  out 

of  civilization,  to  prove  that  he  is  not  a  man,  to  prevent  him 

from  demonstrating  his  worthiness  to  be  counted  a  man,  to 

prove  that  both  freedom  and  education  have  been  detrimental 

to  him,  and  that  he  has  degenerated  morally,  physically,  and 

socially,  and  cannot  long  exist  as  a  race:  if  these  and  other 

misspent  energies  were  used  in  the  application  of  Christian 

principles  to  existing  conditions,  there  would  be  no  so-called 

"negro  problem"  to  haunt  the  South,  but  millions  of  wealth, 

endless  prosperity,  and  countless  blessings  would  make  that 

section  the  paradise  of  the  Western  Continent. 

George  Allen  Mebane. 
Elisabeth  City,  N.  C. 


II.    Passing  of  the  Race  Problem. 

EVERY  outbreak  of  mob  violence  against  negro  criminals 
in  the  Southern  States  is  followed  by  a  flood  of  written 
and  spoken  protest  on  behalf  of  the  blacks,  and  apparently 
endless  discussion  of  an  imaginary  or  theoretical  social  and 
political  condition  classed  as  a  "race  problem."  Many  of  the 
writers  and  speakers  on  the  subject  possess  only  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  they  discuss,  or  else  their  utter- 
ances are  so  influenced  by  racial  or  sectional  prejudice  as  to  be 
valueless.  A  great  many  intelligent  and  well-meaning  persons 
of  both  races  assume  that  in  the  present  racial,  political,  social, 
and  industrial  relations  of  whites  and  blacks  in  the  former 
slave-holding  States  there  is  some  radical  wrong,  dangerous  to 
the  permanent  peace  and  prosperity  of  both — a  ccmdition  re- 
quiring legislation,  education,  or  a  new  moral  training  as  a 
remedy — and  that  therein  lies  a  problem  grave  enough  to  en- 
gage the  attention  and  earnest  consideration  of  the  wisest 
statesmanship  of  the  country.  This  conclusion  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  facts,  and  no  evidence  to  sustain  it  can  be 
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obtained  from  a  dispassionate  and  unprejudiced  study  of  the 
situation  at  close  range. 

There  was  a  race  problem  in  the  South  a  third  of  a  century 
ago — the  gravest,  darkest,  and  apparently  the  most  hopeless 
ever  faced  by  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  But  that  problem  is 
passing  away  before  the  march  of  social  and  industrial  condi' 
tions  that  no  human  power  can  shape  or  stay.  The  final  solu- 
tion will  be  worked  out  by  the  two  races  under  the  same  skies 
where  for  so  many  generations  one  was  master,  the  other  man ; 
and  no  amount  of  outside  pressure,  no  wise  meddling  or  ill- 
timed  advice  can  hasten  the  day  when  black  and  white  shall 
again  dwell  together  upon  the  same  soil  in  a  peace  so  rational 
and  enduring  that  no  threat  of  conflict  can  disturb  it. 

A  temporary  solution  of  the  gravest  feature  of  the  problem 
was  accomplished  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when 
negro  suffrage  was  nullified  by  methods  that  need  not  be  de- 
fended or  discussed  at  this  time.  A  permanent  and  peaceful 
ending  of  an  unbearable  condition  has  now  been  accomplished 
in  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  where  ignorant 
and  half-savage  blacks  have  by  legal  means  been  deprived  of 
the  right  to  vote.  Other  States  will  follow  until  the  suffrage 
is  limited  to  those  members  of  the  inferior  race  who  have  dem- 
onstrated their  right  to  such  an  evidence  of  free  citizenship,  and 
then  all  political  features  of  the  problem  will  disappear.  In 
the  coming  national  election  less  than  500,000  negroes  living 
in  Southern  States  will  cast  ballots  that  will  count  in  that 
contest,  and  within  ten  years  probably  not  more  than  half  that 
number  will  possess  or  attempt  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage. 

While  the  political  privileges  that  they  so  grossly  abused  are 
passing  from  them,  the  blacks  of  the  lower  class  are  returning 
rapidly  and  without  a  struggle  to  a  condition  of  industrial 
slavery  that  will  be  more  binding  and  enduring  than  the  legal 
bondage  of  other  years.  When  these  new  bonds  of  servitude 
have  been  riveted  upon  all  who  are  too  ignorant  or  too  indolent 
to  shake  them  off  or  evade  them ;  when  those  who  still  retain 
the  franchise  have  ceased  to  be  the  marketable  units  of  corrupt 
politics — ^then  the  solution  of  the  problem  will  be  complete. 
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The  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in  conferring  the 
right  of  suffrage  without  qualification  or  restraint  upon  the 
negroes  of  the  South  as  soon  as  they  were  released  from  bond- 
age was  perhaps  the  gravest  political  mistake  in  the  record  of 
American  statesmanship;  it  did  more  than  all  other  causes 
combined  to  bring  about  the  bloody  conflicts  between  the  races 
that  marked  the  second  reconstruction.  Persons  that  advocate 
political  and  social  equality  between  the  races  in  the  former 
slave-holding  States  do  not  understand  the  white  race  and 
know  nothing  of  the  great  mass  of  negroes  of  that  section,  or 
else  they  are  deliberate  hypocrites  or  demagogies.  To  say 
that  the  blacks  are  the  equals  of  the  whites,  mentally,  morally, 
or  physically,  is  a  libel  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Wherever 
two  or  more  races  occupy  the  same  country  the  superior  will 
rule.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  world,  and  no  preponderance 
of  numbers  has  ever  enabled  an  inferior  race  to  maintain  in- 
dustrial, social,  or  political  supremacy.  With  the  example  of 
70,000  Anglo-Saxons  in  India  governing  300,000,000  Hindus, 
the  proposition  that  negroes  should  control  local  government  in 
the  South,  in  States,  counties,  or  cities  where  they  happen  to 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  population,  is  too  absurd  to  receive 
serious  consideration.  When  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
cease  to  protest  against  the  fact  that  Southern  negroes  are  an 
inferior  race  but  a  few  generations  removed  from  a  savage 
ancestry,  then  they  will  no  longer  see  from  afar  a  race  question 
or  a  political  problem. 

It  was  no  more  than  obedience  to  the  first  law  of  Nature — 
the  survival  of  the  fittest — when  the  white  men  of  the  South 
overthrew  the  rule  of  ignorance,  crime,  and  stupidity  forced 
upon  them  after  the  war,  overcame  the  ballot  of  the  half-savage 
black  (wherever  it  predominated)  by  any  means  at  hand,  and 
asserted  the  inherent  right  and  power  of  the  superior  race.  To 
overcome  the  negro  vote  was  the  first  race  problem.  That  prob- 
lem was  solved  in  fraud  and  bloodshed,  it  has  been  charged, 
but  it  was  accomplished;  and  never  again,  while  intelligence 
remains  superior  to  brute  force,  will  there  be  negro  govern- 
ment in  any  American  State.  The  right  or  wrong  of  this  situa- 
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tion  may  be  argued  indefinitely  by  those  who  love  the  discus- 
sion of  abstract  questions ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  negro 
vote,  standing  alone  as  the  suffrage  of  a  race,  will  never  again 
be  a  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  country.  The  white  men  of 
the  South  were  not  slow  to  realize  that  they  could  not  go  on 
forever  nullifying  the  votes  of  negroes  by  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  1876.  Three  States  have  already  faced  the  situation 
boldly,  and  by  legal  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage  they  have  eliminated  the  race  question  from  local 
politics.  Other  States  will  follow  as  the  issue  arises  to  trouble 
them.  This  solution  of  the  political  feature  of  the  problem  is 
not  only  peaceful  and  legal :  it  will  be  enduring,  and  arouse  lit- 
tle or  no  resentment.  The  negro  whose  right  to  vote  has  been 
taken  away  does  not  suffer  in  his  pride  of  citii^^ship  or  con- 
sciousness of  freedom.  He  never  understood  the  privilege  that 
had  been  thrust  upon  him.  He  made  no  serious  effort  to  under- 
stand it,  and  the  sentimental  idea  that  he  was  a  "sovereign"  did 
not  appeal  to  him.  His  right  to  vote,  when  he  had  it,  was  a 
privilege  to  be  sold — ^nothing  more.  It  was  a  vag^e  element 
of  freedom  worth  from  fifty  cents  to  two  dollars  on  election 
day,  according  to  the  market  rate  for  "coons ;"  and  he  could  no 
more  understand  the  rights  and  duties  of  American  citizenship 
than  he  could  compute  the  vastness  of  the  solar  system. 

No  legislative  action  has  been  or  will  be  necessary  in  the 
disposition  of  the  industrial  feature  of  the  race  question  in  the 
South.  The  negro  will  remain  the  common  laborer  of  that 
section,  and  his  want  of  thrift  has  already  bound  him  in  the 
chains  of  a  new  slavery.  The  sum  total  of  physical  freedom 
conferred  upon  the  great  mass  of  the  former  slaves  by  war 
and  constitutional  amendment  was  the  right  to  indulge  their 
inherent  indolence  unmolested  until  hunger  drove  them  to  toil. 
The  negro  labor  in  the  South  is  largely  employed  in  agriculture, 
under  a  system  of  sharing  crops  with  the  white  owners  of  the 
land.  The  proprietor  of  a  plantation  divides  his  land  into  small 
plots  for  purposes  of  cultivation.  These  subdivisions  are 
known  locally  as  "one-horse"  or  "two-horse"  crops,  the  term 
designating  the  number  of  plows  to  be  used  in  the  work  of 
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planting  and  cultivating.  The  negro  tenant,  known  as  the 
"cropper,"  furnishes  all  the  labor  and  receives  in  return  one- 
half  of  the  crop  produced.  The  owner  of  the  land  provides  a 
cabin  for  the  tenant,  the  horses  and  tools,  and  the  seed  for 
planting.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  the  planting  season, 
the  negro  tenant  is  penniless.  His  entire  possessions  consist  of 
a  few  clothes  and  a  minimum  of  household  furniture  and  bed- 
ding, with  possibly  a  dog  or  a  few  domestic  fowls.  The  land- 
lord either  advances  provisions  for  the  spring  and  summer 
direct  to  the  negro  or  becomes  surety  for  him  at  the  nearest 
supply  store,  where  he  may  buy  food  and  clothing  on  credit,  not 
to  exceed  a  fixed  amount  for  each  month,  until  the  crop  is  har- 
vested and  ready  for  market.  The  ration  account  is  always 
restricted  to  an  amount  within  the  probable  value  of  the  tenant's 
half  of  the  prospective  crop,  and  there  is  no  allowance  for 
extras  of  any  kind.  The  arrangement  is  usually  sealed  by  a 
written  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant  supplemented  by 
a  mortgage  on  the  tenant's  half  of  the  product  of  the  field.  By 
this  means  a  "cropper"  who  leaves  before  the  crop  is  harvested 
has  no  claim  upon  the  product  of  his  toil  and  receives  only  the 
rations  he  consumed  while  at  work.  Compelled  to  buy  his  food 
and  clothing  on  credit  from  the  landlord,  or  from  the  mer- 
chant who  "advances"  to  the  plantation,  the  negro  laborer 
must  pay  a  high  price  for  everything;  and  if  the  crop  is  short 
he  considers  himself  fortunate  if  his  share  of  the  cotton  or 
other  produce  is  sufficient  to  make  the  account  even  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  In  the  event  of  an  extra  large  harvest,  or  self- 
denial  strong  enough  to  enable  him  to  live  on  a  little  less  than 
the  amount  of  his  allowance,  the  black  "cropper"  may  receive 
a  few  dollars  in  money  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Unless  compelled 
to  apply  the  entire  sum  to  the  purchase  of  additional  clothing 
or  household  articles  he  will  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  few 
days  in  town  and  a  visit  to  the  circus,  if  one  happens  to  be 
within  reach.  The  extra  money  gone,  there  is  nothing  for  the 
laborer  to  do  but  make  a  contract  for  another  year  in  order  to 
obtain  store  orders  for  food,  unless  he  can  find  employment  at 
day  labor  for  a  month  or  two  in  midwinter. 
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This  labor  system  is  now  in  general  use  in  the  cotton-grow- 
ing States.  It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  landlord  or 
tenant,  but  owing  to  the  indolence  and  unreliability  of  the  negro 
as  a  race  it  seems  to  be  the  only  method  possible  by  which  the 
soil  can  be  tilled.  The  negro  "cropper"  has  no  incentive  to  keep 
land,  fences,  or  cabin  in  repair;  consequently,  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  plantation  grows  steadily  worse,  unless  the  owner 
can  afford  to  employ  extra  labor  to  make  improvements.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  risk  of  employing  the  negro  as  a  farm  laborer 
to  be  paid  fixed  wag^s  by  the  day,  week,  or  month  is  too  great. 
He  cannot  be  held  by  a  contract  and  will  leave  in  the  busy  sea- 
son without  notice  if  it  suits  his  fancy  to  do  so.  If  employed  for 
a  fixed  wage  he  wants  his  pay  monthly,  or  oftencr  if  he  can  get 
it,  and  the  plantation  owner  cannot  obtain  the  money  to  pay 
for  labor  for  six  months  before  his  crop  is  ready  for  market. 

The  business  of  the  South,  from  farming  to  banking,  was 
established  upon  a  basis  of  six  and  twelve  months'  credit  dur- 
ing the  years  immediately  following  the  civil  war,  when  there 
was  little  currency  in  circulation  in  that  section ;  and  it  has  not 
yet  outgrown  the  system.  In  other  words,  the  South  has  not 
produced  enough  in  any  one  year  to  pay  off  the  debts  incurred 
in  production  and  leave  a  cash  balance  large  enough  to  pay  for 
the  cultivation  of  another  crop.  This  condition  applies  to  the 
output  of  coal,  iron,  and  manufactured  articles  as  Well  as  to 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  or  tobacco.  The  section  is  always  six  to 
twelve  months  in  debt,  and  the  negro  laborer  is  the  pawn  that 
stands  as  security  for  payment. 

From  this  industrial  servitude  and  the  poverty  that  binds  it 
with  chains  stronger  than  steel,  no  power  of  government  can 
release  the  negro.  He  is  again  a  slave — ^this  time  to  a  condi- 
tion that  will  probably  endure  for  many  generations.  He  is 
free  at  the  end  of  each  year  to  find  a  new  master,  to  move  from 
one  plantation  to  another,  to  make  a  new  contract  as  a  "crop- 
per;" but  his  indolence  and  his  poverty  doom  him  to  a  slavery 
that  is  harder  than  that  of  his  fathers,  who  were  fed  and 
clothed  by  the  master.  This  condition  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
negroes  in  the  South,  nor  to  all  the  farm  laborers — only  to  the 
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majority.  By  industry  and  economy  a  few  will  in  time  rise  su- 
perior to  their  environment,  and,  becoming  laborers  of  more 
skill  or  owners  of  land,  will  attain  independent  citizenship. 

Not  all  the  negroes  in  the  agricultural  districts  may  remain 
bound  in  the  industrial  slavery  that  makes  them  tenants  of  the 
soil,  for  a  bare  subsistence,  but  the  mass  of  them  are  devoid  of 
the  ambition  and  the  physical  energy  necessary  to  command  a 
place  in  any  other  field  of  labor.  When  a  negro  farm  hand 
leaves  the  plantation  he  drifts  naturally  to  the  nearest  town, 
where  he  becomes  a  common  laborer,  without  steady  employ- 
ment, or  a  loafer.  In  numbers,  always  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
they  follow  every  new  avenue  of  labor  that  is  opened  to  them, 
especially  if  the  work  is  convenient  to  a  town  or  city  where  they 
may  spend  the  earnings  of  a  month  in  one  night  of  revelry. 
The  average  negro  cannot  become  a  skilled  artisan.  He  is  de- 
void of  the  intelligence  necessary  to  master  a  trade  requiring 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools,  and  without  the  patience  requisite  to 
successful  apprenticeship.  He  may  become  a  bricklayer,  but 
never  an  expert  mason ;  he  can  whitewash  a  fence,  but  he  can- 
not kalsomine  a  parlor ;  he  may  become  a  carpenter  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  but  never  a  skilled  and  intelligent  builder.  Employ- 
ment, in  factories  and  machine-shops,  where  skill  and  intelli- 
gence are  required,  is  closed  to  the  average  black.  The  trades- 
unions  are  practically  shut  against  him,  because  he  cannot  be 
organized  and  disciplined  and  he  must  of  necessity  remain  a 
common  laborer,  accepting  such  emplo3rment  as  offers  and  such 
pay  as  the  industrial  conditions  of  time  and  location  may  de- 
termine. Therefore,  he  is  doomed  to  a  new  slavery,  which  may 
be  enduring  but  never  galling,  because  the  wants  of  the  negro 
are  limited  and  his  necessities  few.  He  cannot  be  replaced  in 
the  field,  the  mine,  or  the  mill,  where  cheap  and  patient  labor, 
which  never  strikes  nor  rebels,  is  required.  He  will  work  when 
necessity  drives  him  to  it,  and  remain  idle  when  he  has  the 
means.  The  white  men  of  the  South  understand  this  and 
accept  the  negro  as  he  is. 

In  a  certain  mill  in  a  Southern  State,  known  to  the  writer, 
where  the  employment  of  200  common  laborers  is  required,  450 
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negroes  are  carried  on  the  pay-roll.  The  wages  paid  are  $1.25 
per  day,  and  a  negro  can  live  a  month  on  what  he  earns  in  two 
weeks.  The  employees  are  paid  semi-monthly,  and  those  who 
work  during  the  first  half  idle  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

The  negro  who  obtains  a  little  education  or  some  knowledge 
of  a  trade  will  not  remain  on  the  plantation,  and  after  a  short 
residence  in  a  town  or  city  he  moves  North  or  West  if  possible. 
This  gradual  movement  of  the  surplus  negro  labor  out  of  the 
South  is  one  of  the  safest  and  surest  ways  leading  to  the  final 
and  peaceful  solution  of  the  industrial  as  well  as  the  race  prob- 
lem. Idle  negroes  soon  become  criminals  and  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  any  community  where  they  congregate  in  large  num- 
bers, but  there  is  never  a  race  problem  where  they  are  in  a  mi- 
nority— any  more  than  there  is  where  they  are  in  a  majority 
and  usefully  employed,  with  no  political  or  social  agitation  to 
arouse  evil  passions.  The  lynching  of  a  negro,  or  any  armed 
conflict  between  the  races,  rarely  occurs  on  the  great  cotton, 
cane,  and  rice  plantations  of  the  South,  where  the  blacks  out- 
number the  whites  ten  to  one,  or  in  localities  where  the  propor- 
tion is  reversed.  The  poor  whites,  the  small  farmers  of  the 
hills  and  valleys,  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  the  few  black 
neighbors  who  struggle  in  a  friendly  competition  for  existence. 
The  social  lines  are  clearly  and  firmly  drawn  in  such  localities, 
and  there  is  no  political  agitation.  The  friendly  and  helpful 
black  neighbor  is  always  welcome  to  a  meal  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  white  man,  but  he  must  enter  by  the  back  door,  hat  in  hand. 

Conflicts  between  the  races,  as  well  as  most  of  the  deplorable 
outbreaks  wherein  the  Anglo-Saxon  seals  with  blood  his  right 
to  rule,  occur  in  localities  where  negroes  and  whites  are  almost 
evenly  divided  as  to  numbers,  or  where  long-continued  political 
agitation  has  made  the  black  man  an  enemy  of  peace  and  good 
order.  When  the  laws  restricting  the  suffrage  have  been  ex- 
tended to  all  the  States  where  any  part  of  the  race  problem 
remains  unsolved,  and  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  poli- 
tics— ^to  be  bought,  bartered,  or  shot  on  election  day — the  chief 
cause  of  friction  between  the  races  will  have  been  removed  and 
the  permanent  establishment  of  new  and  better  conditions  will 
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be  an  easy  matter.  All  the  negroes  who  make  themselves  capa- 
ble and  worthy  of  the  franchise  will  be  able  to  retain  it,  but  the 
great  mass  of  them  know  not  what  it  signifies ;  and  they  should 
and  will  be  deprived  of  a  weapon  so  dangerous  to  peace  and 
good  government  when  placed  in  irresponsible  hands. 

As  to  the  other  right  of  full  citizenship,  the  holding  of  public 
office,  the  negro  must  be  content  to  make  his  way  by  slow 
degrees  through  a  civil  service  that  will  reward  him  for  merit 
alone.  It  will  be  a  long  step  toward  the  final  solution  of  every 
feature  of  the  great  problem  that  is  passing  when  political 
parties  in  charge  of  the  national  government  shall  cease  to 
reward  the  negro  for  political  service.  The  appointment  of  a 
negro  to  a  Federal  office  in  a  Southern  State  over  the  protest 
of  the  whites,  because  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat,  is  a 
political  mistake  little  short  of  a  crime;  and  those  who  persist 
in  the  error  should  in  some  measure  share  the  responsibility  for 
the  violence  that  is  almost  certain  to  follow-. 

The  prevalent  opinion  that  the  lynching  of  negroes  in  the 
South  is  proof  of  a  condition  in  the  general  relation  of  the  two 
races  amounting  to  a  grave  problem  is  entirely  erroneous  and 
is  founded  largely  on  misinformation  and  misrepresentation. 
A  pimple  on  the  skin  does  not  prove  a  diseased  organism,  and 
two  crimes  of  violence  do  not  indicate  an  unhealthy  body 
politic.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  condemn  or  to 
commend  lynching  in  this  article,  but  there  is  no  case  of  such 
summary  execution  on  record  that  when  fully  and  impartially 
investigated  will  disclose  any  substantial  evidence  that  it  was 
caused  by  general  and  lasting  hatred  or  antagonism  between 
the  races.  Lynching  as  a  punishment  for  any  crime  may  be  a 
degrading  and  demoralizing  evil,  but  the  practise  in  the  South 
must  be  cured  from  within.  No  amount  of  outside  denuncia- 
tion, well-meant  advice,  or  promiscuous  abuse  will  save  a  single 
negro  from  the  rope,  the  bullet,  or  the  torch.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  with  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
political  and  industrial  status  of  the  negro,  which  is  now  in 
sight,  the  lynching  evil  will  be  gradually  reduced  to  a  minimum 
if  not  entirely  suppressed.    When  all  laws  in  the  South  are 
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rigidly  and  fairly  enforced,  respect  for  law  and  patience  witn 
its  unavoidable  delays  will  increase  among  all  elements  of  both 
races.  All  human  life  is  held  too  cheaply  in  that  section,  per- 
haps, and  much  of  the  fault  is  due  to  the  lax  enforcement  of 
minor  laws  tolerated  by  public  opinion.  In  too  many  cases  the 
victims  of  mob  violence  had  become  desperate  criminals  be- 
cause their  first  offenses  went  unpunished. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  negroes  in  the  South  are  seemingly 
thieves  by  nature.   They  will  steal  without  reason  or  purpose, 
and  in  far  too  many  cases  their  petty  thefts  are  accepted  by  the 
whites  as  a  matter  of  course.    Many  household  servants  are 
chronic  thieves,  yet  it  is  a  rare  case  when  one  is  handed  over  to 
justice.  The  lowest  class  of  negroes  have  no  regard  whatever 
for  the  marriage  relation,  either  as  a  matter  of  morals  or  obedi- 
ence to  law.     A  couple  marry  and  live  together  as  long  as  it 
suits  their  whims  or  convenience;  then  they  separate,  and  it 
often  happens  that  each  contracts  another  marriage  in  the  same 
town  or  county  within  a  few  weeks  or  months.   This  is  some- 
times repeated  again  and  again,  yet  in  most  communities  a 
proposition  to  punish  a  negro  for  bigamy  would  be  treated  as  a 
joke.    The  crimes  they  commit  against  one  another  must  be 
very  serious  to  command  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  law. 
It  is  not  deemed  worth  while  to  arrest  and  prosecute  one  black 
man  for  assault  and  battery  upon  another  if  the  assault  stops 
short  of  murder.   If  the  courts  of  the  South  should  suddenly 
take  cognizance  of  all  the  crimes  committed  by  negroes,  and 
arrest  and  conviction  should  follow  only  in  the  cases  where  the 
facts  are  well  known,  the  capacity  of  the  prisons  of  that  section 
would  have  to  be  largely  increased.   A  better  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  against  minor  crimes  will  work  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  mob  violence.    There  will  be  no  sudden  increase  of 
law  enforcement,  but  the  people  of  the  South  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  there  must  be  a  change.  When  the  negro  is  once 
made  to  understand  that  punishment  will  follow  swift  and  sure 
when  he  offends  against  peace,  morality,  and  good  order,  his 
fear  of  the  law  will  deter  him  from  crimes  of  violence  except 
in  rare  cases. 
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The  suggestion  of  certain  alleged  leaders  of  the  race  that  the 
only  hope  of  the  negro  is  deportation,  or  wholesale  emigration, 
is  not  worth  consideration.  No  government  ever  has  or  ever 
will  undertake  to  deport  8,000,000  subjects  to  another  conti- 
nent ;  and  few  American  negroes  would  leave  the  country  will- 
ingly, no  matter  what  the  opportunity  or  inducement  might  be 
for  them  to  seek  new  homes  in  another  land.  The  great  mass 
of  those  in  the  South  are  content  with  their  present  lot,  and  the 
discontented  are  slowly  but  surely  working  their  way  into  a 
better  citizenship,  or  going  away  into  other  fields  of  human  en- 
deavor that  are  open  to  them,  under  the  flag  that  will  always 
protect  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  greatest  amount  of 
liberty  to  which  honesty,  industry,  and  intelligence  may  entitle 
them.  There  is  no  widespread  discontent  or  protest  among  tfle 
lower  class  of  blacks — the  element  deprived  of  suffrage  and 
reduced  to  an  industrial  slavery  from  which  there  is  no  escape. 
The  inferiority  of  the  race  is  demonstrated  by  their  acceptance 
of  the  new  condition  without  a  murmur  and  without  realizing 
that  their  situation  is  changed  in  any  material  way.  Those  of 
the  lower  class  who  learn  industry  and  economy  will  in  time 
rise  above  their  present  condition  of  serfdom  and  they  will  be 
protected  and  respected  in  their  rights  of  property  and  citizen- 
ship. 

The  negroes  are  not  without  teachers  and  leaders  of  their 
own,  and  men  like  Booker  T.  Washington  are  doing  much  to 
settle  the  race  problem  in  the  South.  They  are  teaching  their 
fellow-blacks  that  honesty,  industry,  and  self-reliance  are  es- 
sential to  success  in  every  walk  of  life  and  that  the  negro  must 
command  advancement  by  his  own  efforts,  not  beg  it.  The 
negro  who  seeks  social  or  professional  recognition  solely  .on  the 
plea  that  he  is  black  now  receives  little  sympathy  or  encourage- 
ment South  or  North.  The  time  has  come  when  those  who  pos- 
sess talent  and  education  enough  to  enter  the  professions  and 
the  arts  to  compete  with  the  whites  must  stand  upon  their 
merits  and  win  recognition  as  men  and  women,  not  beg  it  and 
accept  it  as  a  gratuity  to  an  inferior  race.  The  spectacle  of  men 
crying  aloud  that  they  are  denied  justice  and  opportunity  be- 
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cause  they  are  black,  and  in  the  next  breath  pleading  for  un- 
earned preference  on  account  of  color,  is  not  one  calculated  to 
improve  the  character  or  standing  of  the  race.  This  constant 
outcry  of  the  blacks  of  feeble  ambition  and  no  self-respect,  who 
would  trade  upon  the  social  inferiority  that  they  parade  before 
the  world,  is  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  continued 
agitation  of  a  simple  question  that  is  too  often  magnified  into 
a  "problem." 

There  is  no  element  of  real  danger  in  the  present  situation  in 
the  Southern  States.  The  law-abiding  black  is  safe  in  person 
and  property.  His  dream  of  social  and  political  equality  is 
passing,  and  with  it  goes  the  chief  cause  of  whatever  antago- 
nism there  was  between  the  races.  In  the  present  era  of  peace, 
order,  and  prosperity  the  white  man  and  the  black  are  dwelling 
together  in  harmony,  asking  only  to  be  left  to  themselves  to 
solve  their  own  problems  in  their  own  way — each  accepting 
the  fact  that  no  human  agency  can  undo  the  work  that  made 
one  master  and  the  other  man. 

Walter  L.  Hawley. 

New  York, 


III.    Lawlessness  vs.  Lawlessness. 

WHEN  the  American  people.  North  and  South,  come  to 
realize  the  fact  that  violence  begets  violence,  and  that 
no  people  can  be  safe  where  law  is  ignored  or  disregarded 
on  the  merest  pretense,  then  perhaps  we  may  look  for  a  better 
state  of  things  than  can  possibly  exist  under  present  condi- 
tions. To  attempt  to  right  wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the 
present  lawless  way  is  simply  to  invite  lawlessness  in  return. 
The  ntgro  is  a  human  being  and  possesses  all  the  attributes  of 
human  beings.  As  such  he  must  be  treated  if  peace  and  har- 
mony are  to  prevail.  Only  in  this  way  is  it  possible  to  prevent 
crime  and  disorder,  with  all  their  attendant  evils. 

The  South  is  largely  responsible  for  the  condition  of  things 
now  existing  in  that  section.    It  has  only  itself  to  blame. 
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We  would  suppose  that  thirty  years  would  have  taught  the 
Southern  white  man  that  it  is  far  better  to  practise  the  Golden 
Rule  than  to  repudiate  it  by  resorting  to  mob  violence  at  any 
time.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  New  Orleans  riot  sup- 
ports the  gloomy  view  that  direct  wreaking  of  lawless  ven- 
geance on  helpless  objects  fosters  a  spirit  of  inexcusable  law- 
lessness for  its  own  sake,  and  that  habitual  application  of 
lawless  remedies  to  criminals  of  one  race  begets  indiscriminate 
disregard  for  the  legal  rights  and  mere  human  privileges  of 
that  race  as  a  whole.  This  was  shown  to  be  true  in  the  recent 
riots  in  New  York  City.  The  further  thought  is  added  that 
such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  New  Orleans  could  not  have 
happened  in  a  civilized  community  unless  its  civic  virtues  had 
been  enfeebled  by  a  long  training  of  indulgence  in  acts  not 
more  lawful  but  less  absurdly  senseless. 

That  the  time  for  reform  in  the  method  of  dealing  with 
negro  criminals  has  not  only  come  but  is  long  past  goes  with- 
out saying.  The  law  should  take  its  course  in  every  instance, 
whether  North  or  South,  whether  the  accused  be  white  or  black. 
It  is  a  cowardly  thing  to  refuse  to  give  the  black  man  a  chance. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  one  calling  himself  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  refuse  this  right.  The  negro  has  rights  as  well 
as  duties.  I  believe  that,  if  granted  the  former,  he  will  take 
care  of  the  latter.  As  a  rule,  when  let  alone  he  is  both  law- 
abiding  and  patriotic.  An  insult  to  his  country's  flag  is  an 
insult  to  himself,  and  it  is  felt  as  keenly  by  him  as  by  any 
other  American  citizen.  It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  forward 
proof  of  this.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  his  bravery,  his 
prowess.  He  has  taken  some  part  in  all  the  wars  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  present,  and  has 
never  been  found  wanting.  He  is  still  ready,  willing,  and 
even  anxious  to  shoulder  a  gun  in  his  country's  defense.  He 
is  neither  a  coward  nor  a  traitor.  All  he  asks  is  fair  treatment, 
fair  play — b.  human  being's  chance.  The  question  rests  with 
the  American  people — with  their  sense  of  right  and  justice. 

The  negro  has  been  greatly  misrepresented  by  emissaries 
from  the  South — so  much  so  that  his  friends  seem  to  be  grow- 
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ing  less  while  his  enemies  multiply.  Tliis  is  one  cause  of  dis- 
content and  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  race.  Tlic  better 
class  of  colored  people  is  no  more  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  the  hoodlum  element  than  is  the  better  class  of  white  people. 
Hoodlums  are  hoodlums,  whether  white  or  black,  and  they 
should  be  dealt  with  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law.  The 
mistake  of  the  South  lies  in  its  tacit  sympathy  with  these  law- 
breakers, while  there  are  too  frequent  unions  in  deeds  of  vio- 
lence. Take  the  following  as  an  example  of  this  s>Tnpathy.  It 
explains  itself: 

"Edward  McCarthy,  a  young  white  man  who  came  to  this 
city  from  New  York  several  days  ago,  appeared  before  a  police 
magistrate  here  in  New  Orleans.  He  was  arrested  yester- 
day morning  to  protect  him  from  a  mob,  which  was  endeav- 
oring to  l)mch  him  because  of  some  remarks  he  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  negro  riot.  McCarthy  had  said  that  negroes 
had  white  hearts — were  as  good  as  white  men — and  not  all 
of  them  should  be  lynched  because  of  the  action  of  two  of 
them. 

"  '  Do  you  consider  a  negro  as  good  as  a  white  man  ?  '  asked 
the  judge. 

"  '  In  body  and  soul,  yes,'  replied  the  prisoner.  He  was  fined 
$25  or  thirty  days  in  the  parish  prison." 


This  IS  only  one  of  many  incidents  where  blind,  unreasoning 
prejudice  gets  the  better  of  judgment  and  defeats  justice.  Its 
purpose  is  to  degrade  and  intimidate,  and  there  is  a  strong 
showing  of  a  strain  of  the  vengeful  element  permeating  such 
acts.  To  fine  a  man  for  the  expression  of  an  honest  opinion 
when  he  is  asked  for  it  is  barbarism  pure  and  simple.  Such 
a  judge  has  no  business  to  sit  upon  a  bench  that  represents 
justice. 

It  is  this  inability  to  express  one's  convictions  in  any  sense 
if  it  does  not  accord  with  Southern  ideas  of  the  race,  or  with 
the  idea  of  its  inferiority  wherever  found,  that  breeds  trouble. 
This  IS  supposed  to  be  a  free  country.  In  it  the  anarchist  can 
air  his  sentiments  to  the  verge  of  declared  purpose  to  assas- 
sinate ;  strikers  can  in  the  hearing  of  officers  of  the  law  make 
threats,  and  rioters  can  say  whatever  they  will,  to  say  noth- 
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ing  of  deeds — and  what  is  the  restilt?  No  such  gagging  of  the 
mouths  of  these  as  of  a  man  by  fine,  imprisonment,  and  txKlily 
injury  if  he  but  dare  to  say  that  the  negro  is  the  equal  of  a 
white  man.  There  are  thousands  of  negroes  the  equal  of  the 
best  of  white  men,  in  body,  mind,  and  soul,  and  the  superior 
of  tens  of  thousands  who  can  boast  nothing  in  a  mental  or 
moral  way — yes,  or  in  a  physical  way  either,  except  that  they 
are  "white." 

Such  treatment  as  this  creates  the  race  antagonism  we 
deplore.  There  are  bad  black  people  as  there  are  bad  white 
people,  and  this  bad  blood  in  the  negro  is  aroused  to  that 
retaliatory  stage  where  crime  is  committed.  It  is  this  state  of 
things  that  brings  it  to  the  surface.  It  is  not  freedom  per  se, 
as  some  claim,  though  there  may  be  cases  of  depravity  as  total 
as  any  found  in  the  white  race,  which  the  ntgto  has  imitated 
in  everything  since  he  was  placed  here  without  his  consent. 
There  are  some  in  all  races  that  cannot  stand  alone,  that  need 
restraint;  and  there  are  those  to  whom  freedom  from  oppres- 
,  sion  of  any  kind  means  simply  opportunity  to  oppress  in  turn. 
This  is  seen  daily  in  the  conduct  of  the  foreigners  who  come 
to  us  from  countries  that  have  held  them  in  close  subjuga- 
tion. The  moment  they  step  out  from  Castle  Garden  they 
pounce  upon  the  negro  race  as  an  object  of  contempt  and 
hatred,  and  one  they  can  exercise  their  license  upon. 

It  is  from  cases  like  this,  too,  that  the  negro  perceives  that 
the  statement  so  often  made  that  the  Southern  people  are 
the  negro's  best  friends  is  false — simply  a  play  upon  Northern 
ears,  designed  to  win  sympathy  for  the  South  and  thus  let  it 
be  left  to  do  as  it  pleases  in  reference  to  the  race,  which  they 
in  reality  ardently  despise.  The  negro  as  a  race  will  never 
consent  to  leave  so  vital  a  question  as  this,  a  question  that 
means  so  much  to  him  and  those  near  and  dear  to  him — ^that 
means  so  much  to  his  future — to  people  that  represent  a  sec- 
tion of  country  in  which  an  official  dares  to  fine  a  man  for 
saying  that  a  negro  "in  body  and  soul  is  as  good  as  a  white 
man.*' 

In  the  new  outlook  for  the  United  States  it  is  a  question 
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that  will  bear  deep  consideration — how  can  justice  be  as- 
sured the  race  that  fought  to  make  the  country  what  it  is  and 
preserve  its  integrity,  and  that  stands  now  in  part  as  a  bulwark 
against  invaders,  or  willingly  steams  off  to  the  Orient  to  pro- 
tect its  interests  wherever  they  may  lie?  In  the  face  of  the 
race  riots,  when  no  negro  is  safe,  and  the  seeming  powerless- 
ness  of  government  to  hold  such  in  check  or  bring  the  guilty 
ones  to  punishment,  there  is  little  wonder  that  the  darker  races 
of  the  isles  of  the  sea  look  with  suspicion  upon  a  people  that 
permits  such  outrages  to  take  place  under  the  very  flag  we 
have  asked  them  to  look  upon  as  a  sign  of  sure  protection. 
What  guaranty  have  they  that  their  fate  will  not  be  like  that 
of  the  negro?  What  guaranty  have  they  that,  if  they  yield 
to  this  country's  will,  justice  will  be  done  them?  The  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  has  been  carried  so  far  that  it  seriously 
interferes  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  makes 
the  amendments  to  that  document  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of 
no  force  in  reference  to  the  negro.  The  South  is  permitted 
to  do  as  it  pleases,  and  the  negro  finds  all  the  odds  against 
him.  His  friends  in  the  North  and  the  few  he  may  legitimately 
claim  in  the  South  are  intimidated — made  to  feel  that  it  is 
disgraceful  to  attempt  to  defend  the  black  man  or  espouse  his 
cause  in  any  way. 

Much  of  the  lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  negro,  therefore, 
can  be  accounted  for.  With  the  injustice,  the  malice,  hatred, 
and  contempt  because  of  color  confronting  him  at  every  turn, 
all  that  is  bad  in  the  race  is  constantly  being  roused  to  assert 
itself.  It  is  a  continuous  exercise  of  retaliation,  which  will 
grow  as  it  rolls  on  unless  some  measures  be  wisely  instituted 
looking  to  the  protection  of  the  race,  to  the  meting  out  of  jus- 
tice rigidly  to  any  one  and  every  one — ^but  justice  most  rigidly 
kept  within  the  law.  Let  justice  be  done  in  every  case,  and  let 
the  best  element,  both  North  and  South,  fearlessly  unite  to 
demand  that  the  country  shall  be  governed  by  law,  not  by 
lawlessness.  It  is  a  serious  reflection  upon  the  white  race, 
which  can  claim  so  many  years  of  advance  in  civilization,  cul- 
ture, wealth — in  all  the  power  and  material  resources  of  this 
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world — that  it  must  confess  its  inability  to  set  proper  examples 
for  the  belated  races  of  the  world  to  follow,  by  allowing  in- 
dulgence in  the  lawlessness  that  has  recently  swept  as  a  wave 
over  the  land. 

In  no  case  has  it  been  shown  that  lynching  has  proved  an 
adequate  remedy  for  crime.  In  no  case  has  mob  violence  been 
productive  of  good.  The  opposite  has  been  the  rule.  Retalia- 
tion has  been  engendered,  desperadoes  have  been  made  still 
more  desperate,  and  the  innocent  have  suffered  far  more  than 
the  guilty.  No  attempt  to  disregard  the  processes  of  law — ^to 
defy  legal  authority — can  bring  about  the  desired  results. 
Civilization  itself  is  bound  to  go  down  before  such  repeated 
assaults  upon  law.  The  infection  of  lawless,  conduct  will 
spread  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  evil  will  be  something 
terrible  to  contemplate  unless  our  boasted  Anglo-Saxon  supe- 
riority shows  itself  superior  to  the  mob,  and  to  injustice;  for 
until  man  is  regarded  as  man,  black  or  white,  in  North  or 
South — until  equality  before  the  law  is  made  something  more 
than  a  name — ^we  may  look  for  such  an  increase  in  these  peri- 
odic disturbances,  these  seasons  of  riot  and  bloodshed,  as  will 
appal  the  whole  nation.  They  are  bound  to  come,  as  effect 
from  cause ;  and  who  will  be  responsible  ? 

W.  S.  Scarborough. 

Wilberforce  University,  Wilberforce,  Ohio. 


IV.    A  Plea  From  the  South. 

THE  race  problem  that  confronts  the  country  and  seems  to 
grow  in  interest  as  the  years  advance  is  undoubtedly  of 
far-reaching  importance,  both  socially  and  politically.  The 
great  North,  with  its  teeming  millions  and  wealth,  far  removed 
from  contact  with  the  question  and  only  indirectly  influenced 
thereby,  will  be  brought  to  realize,  sooner  or  later,  that  the 
Southern  white  man  faces  a  question  of  greater  significance 
to  the  whole  country  than  the  tariff,  trusts,  or  imperialism.  It 
is  indeed  the  "paramount  issue"  where  the  negro  population 
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equals  or  exceeds  the  white.  The  threatening  possibilities  in- 
volved have  attracted  the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  eminent 
citizens.  The  race  conference  recently  held  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  was  promoted  by  representative  men  from  every  section 
of  the  country — ^men  of  national  influence  and  distinguished 
for  high  character,  culture,  and  patriotism.  Their  presence 
and  utterances  confirmed  the  truth  of  its  far-reaching  im- 
portance, not  only  to  those  immediately  concerned  but  to  hu- 
manity. The  high  aim  of  this  conference  has  never  been 
doubted  or  questioned. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  so  menacing  to  the  political  and 
social  well-being  of  the  South  should,  for  this  and  other  rea- 
sons equally  potent,  be  left  to  the  guidance  and  control  of  those 
vitally  concerned.  The  South  has  less  of  racial  antipathy  to 
the  negro  than  the  North.  The  Southern  white  man  and  negro 
having  been  reared  together  with  kindly  feelings  of  interde- 
pendence, this  prejudice  was  softened  by  the  influences  born 
of  the  protecting  care  of  the  master  over  the  confiding  ig- 
norance of  the  slave.  It  is  admitted  that  this  peculiar  condition 
was  not  universal  at  the  South;  but  it  is  claimed  that  from 
this  relation  has  resulted  whatever  advancement  in  civilization 
the  negro  has  attained.  Association  with  and  dependence  upon 
the  superior  white  race  through  his  generations  of  slavery — 
albeit  the  South  is  not  responsible  for  that  condition — have 
rescued  him  from  savagery  and  made  him  capable  of  receiving 
the  impression  of  Christian  civilization.  An  intelligent  North- 
erner and  prominent  Republican  who  resided  at  the  South  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  had  employed  the  negro  and  closely 
studied  his  true  relations  to  his  white  neighbor,  was  recently 
heard  to  affirm  that  the  Southern  white  man  was  the  negro's 
best  friend;  that  not  only  had  he,  with  singular  patience  and 
fortitude,  lifted  himself  out  of  the  valley  and  shadow  of  pov- 
erty and  want  since  the  war,  but  that  his  strained  shoulders 
had  carried  the  negro  with  him.  This  frank  and  honest  asser- 
tion of  a  typical  Northerner  is  emphatically  true.  When  the 
mist  before  the  eyes  of  some  of  his  political  brethren  at  the 
North  is  removed  by  experience,  they  also  will  acknowledge, 
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we  hope,  that  the  white  man  of  the  South  has  been  more  the 
victim  of  persecution  than  his  black  neighbor. 

The  Southern  white  man  is  the  negro's  best  friend.  This  is 
often  illustrated  by  the  forbearance  shown  him  even  when  his 
worst  passions  have  been  inflamed  by  designing  demagogues. 

The  South  claims  the  possession  of  knowledge  superior  to 
that  of  the  North  with  regard  to  the  negro's  wants,  character, 
and  condition.  The  Southerner  is  "on  the  ground"  with  gen- 
erations of  experience  and  with  every  facility  for  accurate  in- 
formation. The  Northerner  without  this  experience  is  nec- 
essarily ignorant  of  matters  viewed  principally  through  the 
distorted  media  of  partizan  newspapers  and  speakers. 

Considering  the  negro's  present  status  as  a  privileged  factor 
in  this  enlightened  white-race  government,  and  recalling  analo- 
gous incidents  of  history,  his  condition  appears  the  most  fa- 
vored of  all  races  of  whatever  color  that  have  come  out  of 
barbarism  and  ignorance  to  be  guided  and  protected  by  the 
Caucasian.  Every  facility  in  the  power  of  the  impoverished 
South  has  been  granted  for  his  advancement.  Yet  this  prob- 
lem— ^this  paramount  issue — instead  of  being  solved  remains 
the  greatest  menace  to  the  social  and  political  well-being  of 
this  unfortunate  section. 

The  homogeneity  of  the  white  race  at  the  South  cannot  be 
sacrificed  for  the  advancement  of  mushroom  politicians.  Edu- 
cation does  not  fit  the  negro  for  social  or  political  equality  with 
the  white  man.  In  the  vanity  of  his  newly-acquired  and  smat- 
tering knowledge  of  books,  he  is  made  arrogant  and  assertive 
of  privileges  that  are  more  repugnant  and  less  apt  to  be  granted 
by  the  white  man  of  the  North  than  by  him  of  the  South. 

The  persistent  agitation  of  the  negro's  social  and  political 
rights  and  equality  with  the  white  man  will  result,  if  not  ad- 
justed, in  his  ultimate  ruin.  The  frenzy  of  the  mob,  when 
maiden  innocence  has  been  defiled  by  a  black  brute,  cannot  be 
appeased  by  the  law's  delay  and  the  quibbling  technicalities  of 
the  courts.  Swift  vengeance  upon  the  criminal  who  in  this 
heinous  manner  outrages  God's  law  and  the  sacred  rights  of 
virtue  will  ever  be  the  rule,  the  right,  and  the  duty  of  the  white 
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man  that  is  loyal  to  his  race.  No  section  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion was  ever  subjected  .tPispch  an  ordeal  as  the  South;  and, 
in  the  name  of  all  that  is  just  and  holy,  have  not  her  white  men 
rights  quite  as  sacred  as  the  negro's  ?  During  the  negro's  single 
generation  of  freedom  and  so-called  education  and  advance- 
ment, these  revolting  crimes  have  originated,  and,  according 
to  statistics  recently  published,  have  increased  instead  of  di- 
minished. 

It  is  conceded  by  all  fair-minded  men,  both  North  and  South, 
that  giving  the  negro,  along  with  his  freedom,  the  unrestricted 
right  to  vote,  was  a  great  mistake.  It  has  been  termed  by  some 
"the  crime  of  the  century/'  in  that,  eventually,  it  will  work  his 
ruin. 

The  engrossing  interest  of  the  question  has  recently  been 
manifested  by  discussions  in  some  of  the  leading  magazines. 
In  the  Forum  for  August,  General  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio,  begins 
a  paper  on  the  subject  as  follows :  "If  I  for  one  moment  be- 
lieved it  possible  that  in  any  contingency  I  could  have  feelings 
other  than  those  of  absolute  fraternity  and  cordial  good  will 
toward  the  people  of  the  South,  I  would  not  put  pen  to  paper 
upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  article.  All  my  animosities  of 
the  war  period  have  been  long  since  lost  sight  of."  These  are 
noble  words  and  are  appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens  of  the 
South,  whose  great  desire  is  that  others  who  discuss  the  ques- 
tion may  be  animated  by  the  same  lofty  motives.  But  the 
honest  conclusion  of  the  gentleman,  that  the  negro's  privilege 
to  vote  in  the  South  should  not  be  restricted,  we  as  honestly 
believe  to  result  from  ignorance  of  the  true  conditions.  It  is 
further  believed  that  with  the  experience  of  personal  contact 
and  observation  the  distinguished  Ohioan  would  change  his 
opinion  and  agree  with  those  of  the  North  as  well  as  the  South 
who  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  question. 

Two  notable  articles,  which  discuss  the  problem  in  its  many 
phases — ^political,  social,  and  educational — appeared  in  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  and  the  North  American  Review  for 
June:  one  by  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler,  of  Harvard  University, 
and  the  other  from  the  pen  of  Professor  J.  R.  Straton,  of  Mer- 
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ccr  University  (Ga.).  These  thoughtful  papers  from  the 
North  and  South,  and  by  gentlemen  (li^.wiguished  for  scientific 
attainments  and  study  of  Nature  and  her  laws — ^whose  habits 
of  thought  and  training  have  especially  adapted  them  for  seek- 
ers after  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth — 
should  invoke  universal  attention  and  consideration. 

What  the  people  of  the  South  desire  is  the  untrammeled 
right,  within  the  Constitution,  to  regulate  this  race  question, 
since  it  affects  so  materially  their  home  life.  Restricted 
suffrage  is  believed  to  be  an  important  step  toward  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  difficulties;  and,  in  the  interests  of  humanity,  the 
South  demands  the  control  of  a  question  so  fraught  with  the 
destinies  of  its  own  people. 

Race  prejudice  is  seemingly  inherent  in  all  men.  The  en- 
lightenment that  comes  with  intellectual  culture  may  temper 
its  exercise  with  forbearance ;  but  the  instinct  is  there  and  can- 
not be  eradicated,  save  perhaps  in  poetry  and  romance,  as  where 
the  love  of  the  gentle  Desdemona  is  sacrificed  to  the  blind  and 
brutal  jealousy  of  the  dark-hued  Moor.  Any  tendency  to 
mongrelism  should  not  and  cannot  be  tolerated  at  the  South. 
Enforced  political  equality  does  not  imply  social  privileges  to 
the  negro;  yet  it  would  seem  that  the  accident  of  his  birth  at  the 
South  and  the  avarice  of  our  ancestors  who  sold  him  into 
slavery  have  imposed  upon  the  Southern  white  man  the  re- 
sponsibility of  transforming  him,  within  a  single  generati(Mi, 
into  a  refined  gentleman  and  useful  citizen.  Wherever  the 
Caucasian  has  come  in  contact  with  an  inferior,  either  of  the 
black,  yellow,  or  red  race,  he  either  dominates  or  exterminates. 
Amalgamation  is  but  the  prelude  to  degeneration  and  degrada- 
tion. The  civilization  of  the  ancient  Greek  owes  its  potent  in- 
fluence upon  the  enlightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
purity  of  that  Caucasian  blood  that  was  kept  inviolate.  The 
age  of  Pericles  and  Alexander,  with  its  grand  achievements 
in  molding  the  destinies  of  the  civilized  world,  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  supreme  mission  of  the  white  race.  The 
South,  inspired  by  the  old  Roman's  reverence  for  his  house- 
hold gods,  claims  the  right  of  holding  sacred-  this   heritage, 
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and  like  him  to  kceo" pure  and  undefiled  the  spirit  that  worships 


at  the  family  shil   TWtlw    *    :  pollutes  this  divine  inheritance 

can  be  thought  of  only  as  one  who — 

"Like  the  base  Judean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe." 

Walter  Guild. 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 


A   PSALM   OF   BROTHERHOOD. 

I. 

There  are  times  when  I  am  moved  to  found  a  brotherhood ; 

To  withdraw  and  be  clean  from  the  present  evil  order  of  the 
world ; 

To  take  vows  of  renunciation,  poverty,  equality,  and  the  like. 

It  sometimes  seems  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  dramatize 
the  law  of  love; 

The  only  way  to  disclose  the  brotherhood  for  which  history 
reaches  a  myriad  bleeding  hands. 

But  I  know  that  this  would  really  be  the  denial  of  brotherhood, 
the  giving  up  of  its  spirit  and  substance ; 

For  brotherhood  is  here,  before  my  eyes. 

Wherever  man  is, 

Wherever  a  heart  beats  or  a  star  shines, 

Wherever  a  beast  fights  or  a  worm  crawls. 

Wherever  a  god  comes  to  give  his  life  on  a  cross  or  in  a 
martyr-fire, 

Wherever  a  convict  bears  his  chains  or  swings  from  his  scaf- 
fold. 

Wherever  a  brakeman  lies  mangled  under  his  train, 

Wherever  a  miner  digs  fuel  from  the  earth  while  his  children 
shiver  and  starve. 

Wherever  the  vulgar  political  huckster  administers  the  affairs 
of  State, 

Wherever  the  pulpit-slave  preaches  his  servile  piety. 

Wherever  the  plutocrat  plots  the  economic  massacre  of  the 
people. 

Wherever  the  academic  soothsayer  performs  his  scientific  tricks. 

Wherever  buyers  and  sellers  administer  the  sacraments  of  as- 
sociation— knowing  not  the  holy  thing  they  do  and 
promise  to  the  world — 
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Wherever  mothers  and  births  and  deaths  are. 
Wherever  life  and  its  unceasing  change, 
There  is  brotherhood : 

The  brotherhood  in  which  all  the  worlds  were  founded ; 
The  brotherhood  in  which  we  each  had  our  birthright  and 
being  before  our  world  was. 

II. 

Let  me  not  say,  Lo  here,  or  there,  is  brotherhood ! 

For  the  ever-ascending  common  life  is  the  one  sole  brother- 
hood of  man,  and  the  brotherhood  of  all  the  gods ; 

The  brotherhood  that  is  the  real  and  visible  presence  of  the 
Most  High; 

The  brotherhood  that  is  terrible  to  all  who  are  not  lovers  of 
its  fellowship; 

The  brotherhood  against  which  the  world  has  no  weapons  that 
can  be  lifted,  save  to  turn  to  ashes  in  the  hands  that  lift 
them; 

Nor  can  any  monopolies  or  competitions  prevail  against  its  law 
of  selfless  love,  nor  any  legislations  or  ballots  or  bullets, 
nor  any  priests  or  temples. 

I  need  not  wait  for  some  institution  to  fulfil  my  sovereign 
brotherhood  for  me; 

For  brotherhood  comes  to  remove  institutions,  so  that  its 
fellowship  may  have  free  course  and  be  glorified. 

I  dare  not  say.  Come,  let  us  escape  from  the  monopolies  that 
devour  the  people,  from  the  governments  that  betray  them, 
from  the  competitions  that  slay  their  souls; 

For  I  can  escape  only  by  creating  for  myself  a  selfish  order 
still  more  evil,  though  it  should  seem  to  be  a  shining 
sacrifice. 

I  will  not  flee  from  brotherhood  to  bondage  by  separating  my- 
self into  some  brotherhood  of  my  own  making; 

I  will  not  surrender  my  sacred  freedom  to  vows  nor  covenants ; 

For  it  is  in  the  freedom  of  my  soul  that  brotherhood  has  its 
throne. 
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III. 

I  will  arise  and  be  the  brother  that  I  am ; 

The  brother  that  I  was  before  Moses  or  Jesus  spake; 

The  brother  that  I  was  before  St.  Francis  or  Mazzini  came; 

The  brother  that  I  was  before  Marx  or  George  went  pre- 
paring the  way  of  the  Lord. 

The  brotherhood  in  me  speaks  to  the  brotherhood  in  the  down- 
most  man  and  the  upmost  man. 

Brother  plutocrat,  brother  political  huckster,  brother  pulpiteer, 
brother  academic  juggler — we  are  one  in  our  degradation, 
our  want  of  pity,  and  our  self-conceit. 

Separate,  we  fall  still  lower  in  the  service  of  our  lost  selves; 

Together,  we  may  rise  to  the  selfless  service  that  is  freedom 
and  the  joy  of  heaven. 

Patient  toilers  in  the  factory,  in  the  mine,  in  the  sweatshop, 
on  the  farm,  on  the  sea — let  me  stand  with  bowed  head 
and  measureless  shame  before  you ; 

For  I  am  a  parasite  on  you; 

Your  toil  is  my  bread,  your  blood  my  drink; 

Even  while  you  feed  me,  even  while  I  rob  you,  let  me  help  to 
break  your  fetters,  so  that  you  may  free  yourself  from 
me,  and  free  me  from  my  shame  by  sharing  with  me  some 
of  your  over-portion  of  the  world's  real  work. 

Dear  sister  in  the  street,  where  our  hideous  virtue  has  driven 
you,  let  me  touch  you  tenderly,  reverently; 

For  I  am  not  deceived  about  you  by  the  monstrous  morals 
of  the  world; 

Beneath  all  the  seeming,  I  see  the  virgin  whiteness  of  your 
soul; 

Yea,  I  kneel  to  you  as  a  shrine; 

For  I  see  hid  in  you  the  spirit-beauty  of  one  who  gently  took 
from  my  hand  the  sword  I  meant  for  tyrants  and  bravely 
sealed  my  heart  with  the  love  of' the  brotherhood. 

IV. 

I  will  sell  all  that  I  have,  and  leave  all  to  follow  the  brother- 
hood of  the  glorified  common  life  that  draws  near — 
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The  heroized  eommon  life  that  is  man's  awakened  godhood. 

I  will  give  to  him  that  asketh,  and  from  him  that  would  bor- 
row I  will  not  turn  away. 

I  will  defend  myself  from  no  attacks,  and  claim  for  myself  no 
rights. 

I  will  love  as  the  sun  shines,  giving  all  there  is  of  me  to 
those  who  are  called  good  and  to  those  who  are  called 
evil,  making  no  discriminations,  measuring  no  gfift. 

I  will  ask  no  reward  for  service  save  power  better  to  serve, 
no  wages  for  love  save  capacity  for  greater  loving. 

V. 

Having  left  all,  I  have  found  all. 

Calling  nothing  my  own,  all  the  universal  tides  bear  infinite 
wealth  to  my  soul ; 

I  have  all  that  God  has,  and  I  am  all  that  God  is. 

The  universe  and  I  at  last  understand  each  other;  we  know 
each  other's  secret,  and  between  us  is  the  peace  that  passes 
explaining. 

The  secret  is  this:  I  love;  therefore,  I  am  free. 

Loving  every  one*  and  everything,  no  harm  comes  to  me  from 
any  one  or  anything. 

Through  the  service  of  the  selfless  love  to  which  the  brother- 
hood has  led  me,  I  have  made  the  universe  helpless  to  do 
anything  but  good. 

George  D.  Herron. 
Grinncll,  Iowa. 


DIRECT   LEGISLATION    IN   AMERICA. 


FROM  THE  NATIONAL  PLATFO&MS  OF  IQOO. 

Democratic  Party, 

We  favor  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  providing  for 
the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and 
we  favor  direct  legislation  wherever  practicable. 

People*s  Party, 

We  demand  direct  legislation  giving  the  people  the  lawmaking  and 
veto  power  under  the  initiative  and  the  referendum.  A  majority  of  the 
people  can  never  be  corruptly  influenced. 

Middle  of  the  Road  Populists. 

We  demand  the  initiative  and  referendum  and  the  imperative  mandate 
for  such  changes  of  existing  fundamental  and  statute  law  as  will  enable 
the  people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  to  propose  and  compel  the  enact- 
ment of  such  laws  as  they  desire,  to  reject  such  as  they  deem  injurious 
to  their  interests,  and  to  recall  unfaithful  public  servants. 

Social  Democratic  Party. 

We  demand  the  adoption  of  the  initiative  and  the  referendum,  pro- 
portional representation  and  the  right  of  recall  of  representatives  by 
the  voters. 

ALL  observant  students  of  popular  government  must  be  im- 
pressed with  the  great  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  last  ten  years  in  English-speaking  countries  in  regard  to  a 
far-reaching  political  reform  likely  to  exert  a  grave  influence 
upon  our  constitutional  systems.  It  has  not  been  long  since 
the  terms,  "the  initiative"  and  "the  referendum,"  were  almost 
unknown  in  the  English  language.  Some  who  knew  them 
could  not  tell  what  they  meant.  The  government  of  Switzer- 
land was  a  closed  book  to  all  but  a  few  careful  students  of  com- 
parative politics.  Readers  of  Freeman  may  have  noted  his  en- 
tertaining account  of  a  primary  assembly  of  citizens  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  rural  cantons  of  Switzerland,  where  in  the 
Lands getneinde  the  people  voted  their  own  laws  by  show  of 
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hands;  but,  as  for  the  legitimate  successor  of  legfislation  by 
mass-meeting,  the  referendum,  it  had  been  generally  over- 
looked. When  this  institution  made  its  appearance  in  the  Swiss 
federal  system,  to  which  it  was  transferred  from  the  cantons  in 
1874,  there  was  greater  chance  of  its  gaining  some  notice  out- 
side the  country  where  it  is  a  native  growth.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  was  the  natural  result  in  a  short  time;  and  to  France, 
Belgfium,  England,  America,  and  Australia  came  accounts  of 
this  interesting  development  in  popular  government. 

There  are  jangling  voices,  however;  not  all  are  in  unison. 
Indeed,  there  is  considerable  testimony  to  be  got  out  of  the 
Swiss  experience  which  is  not  entirely  favorable  to  the  refer- 
endum even  in  its  home  country,  where  we  must  conclude  that 
the  environment  is  better  suited  to  its  thriving  than  in  some 
other  lands.  To-day  there  is  scarcely  a  country  in  which  great 
bodies  of  the  people  do  not  know  that  the  "initiative"  is  a  sys- 
tem by  which  the  citizens  may  origfinate  bills  and  have  them 
referred  to  the  people,  and  that  the  "referendum"  is  a  consti- 
tutional device  by  which  the  people  may  demand  a  vote  upon 
and  may  repeal  bills  already  passed  by  the  representative  legis- 
lature. The  referendum  thus  becomes  an  agency  that  super- 
sedes, or  at  any  rate  materially  modifies,  the  representative 
system  of  government.  It  commends  itself  at  once  to  the  curi- 
ous attention  of  men  in  all  countries  in  which  this  system  has 
been  established  and  its  weaknesses  have  been  revealed.  It 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  scientific  study  and  popular  dis- 
cussion in  Belgfium,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  degree  in  France. 
It  is  discussed  from  time  to  time  in  England,  and  closely  in- 
terests her  most  incisive  students  of  constitutional  subjects.  It 
has  won  a  goodly  share  of  attention  in  Canada  and  Australia, 
while  in  the  United  States  it  has  swept  the  country  like  a 
wave. 

Claiming  the  interest  here  at  first  of  the  Socialist  and  Labor 
leaders,  it  grew  to  be  a  demand  that  was  generally  incorpor- 
ated in  the  platforms  of  the  People's  party.  The  referendum 
then  made  its  way  into  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic  party 
in  Nebraska,  Massachusetts,  and  many  other  States ;  and  finally 
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this  year  it  has  been  raised  to  the  national  Democratic  platform, 
occurring  also  in  the  national  platforms  of  the  two  wings  of 
the  Populist  party  as  well  as  one  or  two  more  of  the  minor 
political  factions  that  have  placed  Presidential  tickets  in  the 
field.  Mr.  Bryan's  sympathies  are  known  to  be  on  the  side  of 
direct  legislation  by  the  people,  and  the  propaganda  makes 
rapid  headway  throughout  the  country.  At  least  one  common- 
wealth in  the  United  States — South  Dakota — has  lately 
amended  its  constitution  so  as  to  introduce  this  reform  in  the 
legislative  practise  of  the  State;  while  the  change  is  pending  in 
Oregon  and  some  other  Western  States. 

When  the  subject  is  analyzed  and  resolved  into  its  parts  in 
the  light  of  history,  it  seems  like  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment. From  a  few  governors  in  administrative  offices  to  a 
parliament  or  legislature  representing  the  whole  people  was  a 
long  step,  and  one  that  we  Anglo-Saxons  took  only  gradually 
and  with  a  certain  amount  of  caution  and  reserve.  The  Ameri- 
can system  of  checks  and  balances,  which  is  the  British  system 
of  Montesquieu's  time  crystallized  in  a  hard  and  fast  written 
constitution,  illustrates  this  fact  at  one  stage  of  the  develop- 
ment very  pointedly.  We  were  not  willing  to  go  headlong  into 
a  government  by  parliament — as  the  French  nation  did,  for 
instance,  in  the  closing  days  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
results  so  disastrous  to  itself.  We  adopted  popular  forms  more 
gradually  and  sought  to  add  certain  complications,  so  that  the 
process  of  government  would  not  suffer  from  any  sudden  gust 
of  popular  passion.  Our  constitutional  development  has  been 
of  the  more  natural  sort,  and  the  representative  system  when 
it  was  introduced  presumed  certain  things  to  be  true.  It  was 
assumed  that  the  people  who  exercised  the  suffrage  would  co- 
operate in  each  district  to  choose  representatives  from  among 
"the  wisest  and  best,"  as  some  of  the  early  constitutional 
writers  expressed  it.  It  was  assumed  that  in  each  community 
there  would  be  so  much  pride,  not  to  speak  of  the  considera- 
tions of  self-interest,  that  the  citizens  would  return  men  of 
more  than  the  average  amount  of  knowledge,  character,  and 
capability.    It  was  not  foreseen  that  in  a  democracy  they  could 
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by  any  chance  be  brought  to  the  point  of  voting  for  delegates 
who  are  in  many  respects  the  least  fit  to  represent  them,  which 
is  not  far  from  being  the  case  under  the  "boss"  system  as  it 
manifests  itself  to-day  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

From  the  point  of  having  for  lawgivers  a  representative  body 
of  "the  wisest  and  best,"  drawn  from  widely-separated  areas 
and  from  different  social  classes,  to  a  lawmaking  body  that 
includes  the  entire  voting  electorate,  seems  to  the  student  of 
government  a  radical  departure.  How  can  it  be,  many  will  ask, 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  and  even  millions  can  legfislate  for  a 
State  with  the  same  wisdom  and  certainty  and  effect  as  a  few 
who  are  specially  appointed  to  the  task?  It  is  plainly  an  im- 
possibility— except  by  some  such  device  as  the  referendum,  by 
which  mere  physical  difficulties  are  overcome,  though  it  is  a 
question  whether  there  do  not  remain  other  obstacles  that  are 
not  to  be  surmounted  so  easily.  Even  if  it  be  possible  to  take 
the  sense  of  multitudes  of  people  in  regard  to  a  legislative 
measure,  is  there  any  advisability  in  doing  so  from  the  abstract 
point  of  view  of  those  whose  only  concern  is  for  the  greatest 
good  of  society?  If  representative  parliamentary  government 
were  in  reality  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  that  theory 
has  set  for  it,  one  could  answer  this  question  in  the  negative 
unqualifiedly.  When,  however,  the  weak  places  of  the  present 
system  are  discovered,  and  such  offensive  evils  are  developed 
as  those,  for  instance,  which  have  made  the  politics  of  America 
so  notorious  for  many  years,  it  is  perhaps  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  there  should  be  a  grasping  after  what  may  appear  to  be 
r^  even  a  straw. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  much  of  the  favor  accorded  to 
the  referendum  in  America,  among  informed  men  at  any  rate, ; 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  there  has  lately  come  about  a 
notable  decline  in  the  character  and  influence  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. The  people's  distrust  of  these  bodies  has  been  spread- 
ing and  growing  intenser  till  it  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  strik-  ' 
ing  of  modern  political  tendencies  in  the  United  States.  The 
referendum  at  once  suggests  itself  as  a  method  by  which  the 
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legislature's  influence  may  be  broken,  and  it  would  seem  that 
another  system,  if  not  ideal,  may  perhaps  be  better  than  that 
which  has  preceded  it.  A  very  practical  question,  however,! 
arises  in  this  connection.  We  must  ask  what  reason  we  have 
to  believe  that  the  people  who  have  shown  so  little  capacity  in 
the  choice  of  men  to  represent  them  will  display  any  greater 
discrimination  in  regard  to  measures.  Are  they  indeed  so  good 
judges  of  concrete  propositions,  many  of  them  of  a  difficult 
kind,  as  they  are  of  human  character?  Is  there  not  much 
psychological  and  sociologfical  evidence  to  show  that  a  large 
proportion  of  average  men  can  distinguish  men  better  than 
books,  newspapers,  bills,  or  laws?  Their  daily  experience  isi 
such  that  they  know  a  man  better  than  a  law.  They  know  what 
they  call  a  good  man,  a  selfish  man,  an  able  man;  and,  though 
their  judgment  be  sometimes  at  fault,  when  citizens  of  a  com- 
munity are  left  to  themselves  and  are  not  corrupted  and  misled 
by  designing  leaders  they  are  not  wholly  without  this  power 
to  draw  simple  distinctions. 

And  where  there  are  dishonest  leaders,  or  "bosses,"  is  there, 
proof  to  show  that  these  would  find  it  more  difficult  to  gain 
their  ends  at  an  election  for  measures  than  at  an  election  for 
men?  This  question  has  not  been  answered  up  to  this  time,^ 
and  many  persons  of  conservative  inclinations  regarding  con-  j 
stitutional  subjects  would  like  to  have  it  answered  out  of  the 
natural  experience  of  mankind  before  they  are  willing  to  cast 
off  the  representative  system  as  if  it  were  some  outgrown  gar- 
ment inherited  from  another  time. 

It  is  likely  that  too  much  attention  has  hitherto  been  pven 
to  Switzerland  in  regard  to  the  referendum,  while  not  enough 
guidance  has  been  sought  in  our  own  Anglo-Saxon  experience. 
It  is  only  lately  that  there  has  been  any  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  referendum  existed  anywhere  outside  of  Switzerland. 
America  has  known  the  direct  principle  in  lawmaking  through- 
out a  long  period,  though  even  in  the  United  States,  where  so 
many  are  asking  that  the  Swiss  example  shall  be  followed, 
there  is  now  just  beginning  to  be  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  referendum  is  not  a  new  thing  in  our  practise.  The  town- 
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1  meeting,  the  primary  assembly  of  citizens  in  New  England,  has 
existed  since  government  in  America  was  first  established. 
'  Constitutions  and  constitutional  amendments  are  submitted  to 
'  the  people  in  nearly  all  the  American  States.  State  capitals 
are  rarely  removed  except  with  the  approval  of  the  citizens  at 
large.  The  conventions  that  frame  the  constitutions,  looking  . 
about  for  new  agents  to  supersede  the  discredited  legislatures, 
now  submit  to  popular  vote  subjects  of  many  different  kinds, 
and,  as  already  indicated,  in  South  Dakota  general  authority  is' 
conferred  upon  the  people  to  vote  upon  their  own  laws.  Laws^ 
providing  for  the  incorporation  and  organization  of  banks  of, 
issue  and  discount  are  sometimes  submitted  to  popular  vote,  as 
are  acts  that  propose  an  increase  of  the  State's  indebtedness 
beyond  a  certain  limit  established  by  the  constitution.  The 
people  are  called  upon  not  infrequently  to  determine  whether* 
loans  shall  be  created  on  the  State's  credit  for  the  erection  of 
State  capital  buildings,  the  execution  of  various  kinds  of  public 
improvements,  and  for  other  purposes.  There  is  of  course  no) 
question  as  to  the  legfislature's  right  to  submit  such  matters  tol 
the  arbitrament  of  the  citizens  when  the  constitution  specifically 
authorizes  it;  indeed,  it  is  a  duty  of  the  legislature  that  it  can- 
not escape. 

When  laws  are  to  be  submitted  to  popular  vote,  however, 
and  no  authorization  for  such  a  vote  is  contained  in  the  State 
constitution,  there  is  only  one  of  two  courses  open  to  the  legfis- 
lature.     It  is  a  rule  in  American  public  law  that  any  agency 
or  tribunal  exercising  delegated  power  may  not  re-delegate  it. 
The  State  legislature  is  such  a  body.    It  acts  under  authority* 
derived  from  the  sovereign  people  and  expressly  delegated  to  it ' 
by  and  through  the  constitution.    It  is  not  permissible  for  the  ^ 
legislature  to  decline  to  perform  the  task  set  for  it,  the  task  ^ 
of  making  laws,  and  pass  it  on  to  some  other  body.  The  legis-  . 
lature  could  not  resign  its  functions  in  favor  of  the  governor, 
the  courts  of  justice,  or  any  extra-constitutional  body,  as  for 
instance  a  board,  or  a  commission.    No  more  can  it  refer  its 
work  to  the  whole  people.    The  legislature,  in  short,  cannot 
escape  its  just  share  of  responsibility  as  an  organ  of  the  gov- 
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emment.  In  this  view  corroboration  is  found  in  a  long  line  of 
opinions  from  the  American  State  courts;  and  the  submission 
of  laws  to  popular  vote,  when  the  constitution^  say  that  they 
shall  be  passed  definitely  by  the  representative  legislature,  is 
clearly  an  irregular  and  invalid  proceeding. 

If,  however,  the  legislature  for  any  reason,  as  because  of 
its  timidity  or  indisposition,  should  desire  to  evade  its  duty, 
there  are,  as  already  said,  two  avenues  of  escape.  The  measure 
may  be  passed  in  the  form  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  which 
must  then  go  to  the  people  for  ratification,  or  the  legislature 
may  ask  the  people  for  their  advice  in  an  unofficial  way.  The 
first  alternative  is  a  familiar  one.  Constitutional  amendments 
are  passed  in  increasing  numbers  and  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. For  a  long  time  a  modifying  and  liberalizing  tendency 
has  been  at  work  in  regard  to  constitutional  law  in  the  United 
States.  Constitutions  have  been  growing  longer,  and  they  have 
become  repositories  for  legislation  regarding  many  subjects 
that  could  not  in  any  strict  or  accurate  sense  be  considered  ger- 
mane to  a  constitution  at  all.  Statutory  law,  formerly  passed  by 
the  legislature,  is  now  disguised  as  constitutional  law,  contrib- 
uting greatly  to  the  confusion  of  legal  ideas  and  standards 
in  America.  What  in  other  countries  would  be  definitely  ex- 
cluded from  a  constitution  on  account  of  its  trivial  or  mutable 
character  has  pressed  its  way  into  the  American  State  consti- 
tutions. 

The  legislature,  which  does  not  have  the  general  power  of 
submitting  statute  law  to  popular  vote  except  in  South  Dakota, 
does  possess  general  authority  regarding  the  submission  of  con- 
stitutional amendments.  Whenever  a  subject  comes  up  con- 
cerning which  the  people's  representatives  are  in  doubt,  there 
is  this  course  open  to  them:  they  may  embody  the  measure 
in  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  in  that  way  refer  it  to  popu- 
lar vote.  In  recent  years  the  question  of  prohibiting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors,  a  moot  point  of  consid- 
erable difficulty  to  weak  legislatures,  has  frequently  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution.   Although  a  measure  of  this  kind  could  not  in  strict 
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justice  be  incorporated  in  a  constitution,  yet,  in  common  with 
many  others  quite  as  extraneous  in  character,  it  is  commonly 
dignified  with  a  place  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  States. 
There  is  no  authority  in  the  American  constitutional  system 
with  power  to  prevent  such  a  departure  from  sound  organic 
principles.  There  is  indeed  a  strong  public  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  practise,  since  it  is  one  link  in  a  long  chain  of  restric- 
tions with  which  Americans  are  now  closing  in  upon  their  State 
legislatures.  The  distrust  of  these  bodies  has  become  so  great 
that  the  disposition  to  introduce  the  people  as  a  direct  agency 
in  government  is  increasing  constantly.  There  are  few  in  a 
democracy  who  will  stop  to  consider  the  strength  of  historic 
tendencies  and  traditions  regarding  points  that  appear  to  the 
masses  to  be  purely  academic  when  anything  stands  between 
them  and  the  attainment  of  a  purpose. 

The  second  method  by  which  the  legislature  may  escape  the 
full  measure  of  its  responsibility  as  a  lawgiver  is  to  submit  a 
statute  unofficially.  It  dare  not  pass  the  law  in  such  a  form 
that  its  taking  effect  will  be  conditional  upon  a  favorable  vote 
of  the  people  of  the  State.  Since  the  passage  of  the  New  York 
Free  School  law  in  1849,  there  have  been  few  legislatures  bold 
enough  to  attempt  so  open  a  violation  of  the  rules  and  prece- 
dents of  the  American  constitutional  system.  The  legislature 
may,  however,  ask  the  people  for  advice  concerning  a  matter 
upon  which  it  has  not  yet  acted.  For  instance,  the  legislature  of 
New  York  a  few  years  ago  required  the  people  informally  to 
pass  upon  a  disagreeable  point  as  to  the  employment  of  convicts 
the  products  of  whose  hands  would  come  into  competition  with 
free  labof.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  another  State 
little  behind  New  York  in  the  weight  and  authority  of  its  ex- 
ample, recently  took  the  sense  of  the  people  with  reference  to 
granting  municipal  suffrage  to  women.  These  were  mere 
propositions,  not  laws.  The  poll  of  the  people  was  binding 
upon  no  one,  neither  upon  the  citizens  nor  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives. The  legislature,  being  in  possession  of  the  informa- 
tion it  desired,  could  still  pass  a  measure  in  reference  to  this 
topic  or  not,  as  it  chose.  The  constitutionality  of  such  a  device 
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can  certainly  not  be  questioned,  and  the  legfislature's  position 
when  it  pursues  this  policy  remains  quite  secure. 

In  regard  to  local  matters  the  American  State  legislatures 
can  work  with  a  freer  hand.  Subjects  of  the  greatest  variety 
are  submitted  to  popular  vote  in  cities,  counties,  towns,  and 
other  local  districts.  There  is  not  a  State  in  the  Union  in  which 
the  legfislature  does  not  submit  questions  pertaining  to  local 
government  to  the  citizens  residing  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  government.  The  legislature  may  do  this  either  by  virtue 
of  the  authority  it  derives  from  the  State  constitution,  or  by 
reason  of  its  extensive  native  powers  over  municipalities  and 
the  local  political  subdivisions  of  the  State.  There  are  in  the 
main  three  large  classes  of  measures  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people  in  the  localities:  (i)  City  charters,  local  government 
acts,  and  bills  affecting  the  form  and  character  of  the  local 
governments;  (2)  loan  bills,  financial  proposals,  and  measures 
authorizing  local  officers  to  borrow  money  and  levy  taxes  for 
various  local  purposes;  (3)  vexed  questions  about  which  the 
people  may  become  much  wrought  up,  such  as  prohibition  of 
the  liquor  trade  and  the  running  at  large  of  domestic  animals. 
As  the  peaceful  acquiescence  of  the  people  in  a  measure  defining 
public  policy  is  much  to  be  desired,  difficult  questions  of  this 
character  are  often  submitted  to  them  to  avoid  social  friction 
later  on,  when  the  law  comes  to  be  administered  and  enforced. 
When  the  people  have  made  the  acceptance  of  the  law  their 
own  act  it  is  conceived  that  they  will  obey  it  more  willingly. 
These  local  referenda  are  features  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  political  system  to-day  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suggest  any  substitute  at  all  satisfactory  to  great  bodies  of  the 
people. 

The  selection  of  sites  for  county  capitals;  the  adoption 
of  city  charters;  the  annexation  of  territory  to  a  county,  town, 
or  city;  the  creation  of  a  loan  to  erect  court-houses  or  jails, 
repair  the  roads,  or  enable  the  local  corporation  to  engage  in 
other  works  of  public  improvement,  to  build  or  furnish  school- 
houses,  purchase  or  improve  water  systems  or  lighting  plants ; 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  within  town 
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or  county  limits — all  are  matters  concerning  which  the  sense 
of  the  people  is  frequently  sought  and  secured. 

The  courts,  with  few  exceptions,  have  upheld  the  local  refer- 
endum. The  submission  of  such  questions  to  popular  vote  is 
considered  to  be  "constitutional ;"  for,  although  it  is  in  general 
true  that  the  legfislature  may  not  refer  laws  to  the  people,  but 
must  pass  upon  them  finally  and  definitively  itself,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  the  legislature  has  extraordinary  powers  in  reference 
to  municipalities,  and  that  considerations  of  expediency  make 
it  desirable  for  a  distant  authority  to  consult  with  local  agencies 
regarding  local  subjects  and  secure  assurances  that  certain  lines 
of  policy  will  be  agreeable  to  a  majority  of  the  citizens.  This 
theory,  whether  it  be  sound  or  not  from  the  standpoint  of  politi- 
cal philosophy,  is  at  any  rate  well  established  legally.  It  has 
strong  support  in  American  practise  throughout  a  long  period 
of  years.  The  highest  State  courts  have  recognized  the  distinc- 
tion between  State  laws  passed  to  apply  to  the  whole  common- 
wealth and  State  laws  to  apply  to  the  local  districts  thereof. 
They  defend  the  referendtun  in  the  latter  case  with  as  much 
uniformity  as  they  have  exhibited  in  the  former  case  in  deny- 
ing the  contention  for  the  constitutionality  of  lawmaking  by 
popular  vote.  If  the  line  of  argument  may  seem  not  quite  clear, 
except  to  the  legal  mind,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  differ- 
ence exists  and  must  therefore  be  taken  into  account. 

In  connection  with  the  local  governments  there  are  other 
legislative  agents — the  various  local  legislatures.  The  State 
legislatures  pass  laws  for  the  local  communities;  so  also  do 
the  local  councils,  governing  boards,  etc.  The  latter  are  'estab- 
lished by  the  State  legfislature,  and  they  act  under  delegated 
authority.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  they  cannot  re-delegate 
their  power  to  the  people  and  may  not  at  their  own  instance 
submit  by-laws  to  popular  vote.  However,  if  the  State  legis- 
lature or  the  constitutional  convention  should  see  fit  to  author- 
ize the  local  legislature  to  submit  certain  of  its  enactments,  or 
all  of  them,  it  is  a  different  matter.  In  South  Dakota  the  people 
of  municipalities  and  local  districts  have  the  general  power  of 
demanding  a  poll  of  the  citizens  in  reference  to  local  by-laws, 
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as  they  have  also  in  Nebraska  by  virtue  of  recent  legislation. 
Such  a  popular  privilege  is  enjoyed  in  certain  local  districts  in 
Iowa  and  California,  and  in  San  Francisco  by  the  new  charter 
of  that  city. 

Whether  it  be  in  State  or  local  elections  or  laws,  one  striking 
fact  is  emphasized  by  the  American  experience — the  strange 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people  respecting  measures  even 
of  great  importance.  A  larger  vote  is  usually  polled  on  a  meas- 
ure having  for  its  end  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trade  than 
on  laws  in  reference  to  any  other  subject.  This  is  true  of  State 
prohibitory  laws  as  well  as  those  applying  to  towns  or  counties, 
usually  known  as  "local  option"  laws.  Even  in  a  plebiscite  on 
such  a  question  there  are  usually  many  absentees,  and  the  poll- 
ings show  totals  considerably  below  those  for  leading  candi- 
dates. Nevertheless,  there  is  much  more  public  interest  ex- 
pressed in  "prohibition"  elections  than  in  most  other  referenda 
in  America.  A  proposal  to  deprive  many  persons  of  their  means 
of  profit  and  livelihood  and  to  regulate  the  personal  habits  of 
men  comes  closely  home  to  them.  Quite  independent  of  any 
general  philosophic  notions  that  they  may  entertain  as  to  the 
right  or  wrong  of  governmental  intervention  in  such  a  case, 
all  of  which  they  might  know  or  care  very  little  about,  they  have 
deep  concern  that  their  liberty  to  use  or  to  make,  sell,  or  dis- 
tribute liquors  shall  not  be  interfered  with.  It  is  a  subject, 
therefore,  upon  which  a  large  vote  is  usually  polled. 

Generally,  too,  a  proposal  to  remove  a  county  seat  from  one 
town  to  another  will  develop  much  popular  feeling  and  interest. 
The  adherents  of  the  respective  towns  display  a  rivalry  that  is 
abundantly  reflected  in  the  return  of  votes  on  election  day. 
Proposals  for  the  creation  of  loans  also  appeal  to  large  num- 
bers of  the  electors,  especially  when  the  subject  for  which  the 
money  is  to  be  borrowed  is  of  a  kind  to  awaken  extraordinary 
resentment  or  enthusiasm  among  the  people.  A  bill  that  pro- 
poses to  put  a  large  sum  at  the  disposal  of  politicians  for  no 
particularly  good  end  will  sometimes  stir  the  citizens  from 
their  natural  lethargy.  A  bill  to  purify  the  water  supply  of 
a  city  or  to  bring  public  utilities  within  easier  reach  of  the 
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people  IS  likely  to  awaken  the  interest  of  a  large  number  of 
voters. 

On  the  other  hand,  constitutional  amendments  and  statutory 
measures  of  the  ordinary  sort  are  certain  to  be  neglected  at  a 
referendum.  They  are  treated  with  the  utmost  coolness,  and 
those  who  do  vote  either  for  or  against  a  measure  oftentimes 
are  not  able  to  give  their  reasons  why.  Even  though  the 
elections  on  measures  are  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  elections 
for  individual  candidates,  and  though  the  proposition  may  be 
printed  on  the  same  Australian  "blanket"  ballot,  so  that  the 
voter  need  only  place  his  cross-mark  in  a  space  reserved  for  that 
purpose,  not  more  than  one-half  the  electors  who  vote  for 
President  or  Governor  or  Congressmen  are  likely  to  put  them- 
selves to  the  trouble  of  saying  either  yea  or  nay. 

All  this  furnishes  ground  for  discouragement  to  those  who 
have  closely  studied  this  phase  of  popular  government  in  the 
United  States.  We  could  wish  that  the  results  might  be  of  a 
different  character,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
referendum  is  now  in  such  general  use  and  is  likely  soon  to  be 
even  more  widely  employed,  particularly  in  the  Western  States, 
where  changes  are  easily  and  rapidly  effected.  If  the  people 
en  masse  are  to  enact  their  own  laws,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  they  should  exhibit  some  real  interest  in  and  capacity  for 
lawmaking.  If  they  are  to  be  our  lawgivers  they  should  be  able 
and  willing  to  form  intelligent  judgments  concerning  legislative 
measures.  They  should  not  be  swayed  by  prejudice  or  selfish 
personal  feelings.  They  should  know  why  one  law  should  be 
favored  and  another  should  be  opposed,  and  should  then  be  in 
the  mood  to  record  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  and  expensive  to  take 
the  sense  of  thousands  of  citizens,  though  the  obstacles  with 
present  ballot  systems  are  much  more  easily  overcome  than  at 
a  former  day.  If  we  are  to  consult  thus  intimately  and  directly 
with  the  people  in  regard  to  the  making  of  laws,  they  should 
have  some  advice  to  give  which  it  would  be  worth  while  for 
the  government  to  be  in  possession  of.  If  but  a  small  faction  is 
to  vote  upon  a  law,  and  its  activity  is  only  of  a  half-hearted 
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sort,  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  such  lawgivers  are  far  from 
being  what  we  would  wish  them  to  be. 

Representative  legislatures,  it  is  necessary  to  admit,  have 
been  developing  weaknesses  of  a  most  serious  character.  Are 
their  shortcomings  on  the  whole  worse,  however,  than  the 
disorders  we  may  possibly  invite  when  we  turn  to  the  refer- 
endum as  exemplified  to-day  in  Switzerland  and  America? 
This,  it  would  appear,  is  still  an  open  question,  and  one  upon 
which  all  students  of  constitutional  subjects  the  world  over  are 
eager  for  genuine  knowledge  and  enlightenment,  such  as  are 
only  to  be  got  out  of  our  experience  of  men  acting  as  members 
of  the  political  society  of  which  we  are  ourselves  a  breathing 
part.  (Dr-)  Ellis  P.  Oberholtzer.* 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*  Author  of  "The  Referendum  in   America."      (Qiarles   Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York,  1900.) 


PROSPERITY   PROBED. 

A  COUNTRY  may  be  said  to  be  prosperous  when  its 
people  enjoy  justice,  health,  peace,  and  plenty.  An  in- 
dustrious people  should  prosper  in  a  country  having  fertile 
soil,  a  favorable  climate,  and  plenty  of  timber,  metals,  coal,  and 
other  natural  raw  materials. 

The  true  prosperity  of  an  individual  must  include  his  devel- 
opment physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  A  nation,  being  but 
an  aggregation  of  individuals,  can  prosper  only  by  building  up 
the  best  men.  National  greatness  requires  individual  great- 
ness— the  outgrowth  of  just  laws,  equal  privileges,  and  good 
government. 

The  word  prosperity  has  within  a  few  years  acquired  a  rather 
hackneyed  use  as  a  political  term,  signifying  that,  as  a  result  of 
legislation  or  of  a  certain  political  policy,  the  country  becomes 
prosperous.  The  writer  will  undertake  to  show  that  the  present 
period  of  business  activity  and  speculation  is  not  true  pros- 
perity, but  is  mostly  a  speculative  boofn  for  which  we  must 
suffer  in  the  inevitable  reaction;  that  it  is  not  a  result  of  tariff, 
nor  gold  standard,  nor  other  legislation,  excepting  so  far  as 
power  is  thus  given  to  the  speculative  classes;  that  it  is,  to 
some  extent,  the  result  of  temporary  natural  causes;  that  a 
great  effort  is  making  to  shape  and  exaggerate  conditions  of 
apparent  prosperity  for  political  effect,  and  to  keep  the  show 
open  until  after  the  November  elections;  that  schemers  are 
breeding  a  panic  and  business  crash,  whichever  way  the 
elections  go,  and  will  afterward  say,  "We  told  you  so;  confi- 
dence has  been  impaired  by  the  agitation."  The  writer  will 
also  try  to  show  the  evils  of  the  present  "confidence,"  or  credit 
system,  and  the  remedy. 

It  is  strenuously  claimed  by  interested  persons  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  now  passing  through  a  period  of  un- 
usual "prosperity."  Mr.  McKinley  said  recently,  "We  have 
prosperity  at  home  and  prestige  abroad."    Mr.  Roosevelt,  in 
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his  speech  seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr.  McKinley,  spoke 
of  him  as  "the  President  under  whose  administration  this  coun- 
try has  attained  a  higher  pitch  of  prosperity  and  honor  abroad 
than  ever  before  in  its  history."  Mr.  Hanna,  Chairman  of  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  said  in  a  July  interview  that 
"the  principal  issue  in  this  campaign  will  be  prosperity."  Parti- 
zan  orators  are  vociferously  informing  the  people  that  they  are 
prospering.  Political  newspapers  teem  with  claims  that  the 
country  is  experiencing  "unprecedented  prosperity."  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  the  members  of  the  Republican  party  agree 
upon  a  name  for  the  present  conditions ;  they  are  committed  to 
the  assertion  that  it  is  really  Prosperity,  and  that  they  are  the 
cause  of  it  all. 

When  political  parties  expect  to  get  or  keep  offices  by  using 
the  argument  of  "good  times,"  or  "hard  times,"  the  conditions 
will  always  be  greatly  exaggerated  and  sometimes  falsified. 
The  word  "Prosperity"  is  much  used  by  the  non-producing 
classes,  whose  wealth  is  forced  from  the  farmers,  laborers,  and 
other  useful  classes  who  produce  it.  Thus  when  speculators, 
financiers,  and  capitalists  are  growing  rich,  under  favoring 
legislation,  they  make  a  great  noise  about  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Feeling  their  importance,  they  think  they  are  the 
country,  or  all  that  is  worth  considering.  Even  the  whole 
people,  like  an  individual,  may  have  a  period  of  seeming  pros- 
perity under  conditions  that  cannot  be  permanent,  and  the 
reaction  may  cause  injury  greater  than  was  the  supposed 
benefit. 

The  intoxicated  man  feels  very  prosperous.  The  prodigal 
seems  to  prosper  for  a  time.  The  farmer  may  impoverish  his 
land  and  prosper  now  at  the  expense  of  the  future.  Western 
cities  get  up  "booms,"  and  each  buyer  of  lots  expects  to  unload 
them  at  a  big  advance.  All  know  that  the  prices  are  fictitious, 
but  each  one  hopes  not  to  be  the  last  holder  when  the  bubble 
bursts.  They  are  the  same  as  gamblers — betting  on  probabili- 
ties. Production,  trade,  and  finance  are  proceeding  upon  this 
plan,  and  the  result  will  be  disaster.  Nature  cannot  be  cheated. 
Action  and  reaction  are  equal  in  all  things.    Lassitude  must 
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follow  the  use  of  stimulants.  Standard  economic  writers  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  periodicity  in  the  succession  of  good  times 
and  hard  times,  business  activity  and  depression.  They  follow 
in  cycles,  as  a  result  of  imperfect  monetary  systems. 

Bankers  are  lenders.  They  control  legislation.  They  want 
gold  to  be  the  only  real  money.  Not  one  thousandth  part  of 
the  world's  trade  is  or  could  be  done  with  gold,  on  account  of 
its  scarcity  and  the  tremendous  volume  of  business.  That  is 
why  they  favor  gold.  Iridium,  ten  times  as  scarce,  or  dear,  as 
gold,  would  suit  them  better.  Business  is  done  with  substitutes 
for  money,  principally  "debt  obligations"  or  evidences  of  credit. 
Bankers  lend  these,  not  money,  upon  interest,  and  compel  the 
community  to  make  them  silent  partners  and  secured  creditors 
in  all  business  and  enterprise.  Thus,  in  order  that  bankers  may 
reap  millions  in  interest,  a  "credit  system"  is  forced  upon  the 
people.  This  vast  volume  of  credit,  like  an  inverted  pyramid, 
rests  upon  a  small  apex  of  gold,  with  an  "endless  chain" 
attached  to  it,  and  liable  to  be  drawn,  at  any  time,  from  its  place 
by  a  panic-stricken  people,  or  for  exportation,  when  the  whole 
structure  must  come  down  with  a  crash ;  for  redemption  is  im- 
possible— though  a  plausible  fiction.  The  present  boom  is 
largely  the  result  of  an  inflation  of  bank  credits. 

It  may  always  be  observed  that  "good  times,"  or  times  of 
"unprecedented  prosperity,"  come  with  an  advance  of  prices — 
labor,  farm  products,  and  land  slowly  following  other  things. 
Wages  are  the  first  to  drop  and  the  last  to  rise  in  these  changes. 
Dear  commodities  mean  cheap  money.  At  such  times  money 
seems  to  be  plentiful,  though  there  is  no  increase  in  its  quantity, 
and  all  forms  of  money — ^gold,  silver,  and  paper — ^are  lowered 
in  purchasing  power  by  the  vast  volume  of  the  competing 
medium  of  exchange  called  credit. 

Let  us  study  the  use  and  abuse  of  credit  devices,  as  a  cur- 
rency, in  relation  to  existing  conditions  in  this  country.  We 
have  evidently  copied  some  of  England's  aristocratic  banking 
methods. 

Mr.  Lyman  J.  Gage,  in  his  annual  report  as  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
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1899,  arguing  that  the  banks  should  be  given  the  power  of 
making  the  currency  "elastic"  or  "flexible,"  says : 

"While  stability  should  be  safely  guarded,  flexibility — the 
power  of  needful  expansion — must  also  be  provided.  The 
exercise  of  this  power,  with  proper  limitations  and  restrictions, 
must  be  intrusted  to  the  bank.  There  is  no  other  agency  that 
can  wisely  and  efficiently  execute  it.  In  fact  the  banks  do  exer- 
cise that  power  now  in  regard  to  the  larger  part  of  that  element 
which,  rightly  understood,  really  constitutes  the  currency. 

"It  is  a  popular  delusion  that  the  bank  deals  in  money. 
Money  is  an  incident  in  its  dealings — ^an  important  incident,  no 
doubt,  but,  truly  speaking,  an  incident  only.  The  bank  deals  in 
credits.  For  a  consideration,  varying  according  to  time,  place, 
and  circumstance,  it  gives  to  the  public  with  whom  it  deals  its 
own  debt  obligations  in  exchange  for  the  debt  obligations  of  its 
dealers  and  customers.  The  obligations  of  the  bank,  thus  cre- 
ated, are  generally  evidenced  by  a  credit  upon  its  books  to  the 
dealer,  who  has  the  right  to  draw  upon  it  by  his  checks  or  drafts 
as  his  convenience  may  be  served.  The  constant  interchange 
of  credits  between  the  bank  and  its  dealers,  with  the  enormous 
volume  of  checks  and  drafts  passing  between  buyer  and  seller, 
constitutes  in  the  broadest  sense  the  currency  of  the  country. 
It  is  these  instruments  which  trade  uses  in  much  the  larger  part 
of  all  its  operations.  Money — real  money,  gold  or  silver — ^plays 
but  a  small  part  in  the  multitudinous  exchanges.  The  total 
money  of  the  country — metallic  and  paper — is  less  than  two 
thousand  millions,  while  the  'deposits'  of  the  commercial  banks, 
State  and  national,  aggregate  more  than  four  thousand  millions. 
Whence  comes  this  excess  of  two  thousand  millions  on  deposit  ? 
It  represents,  as  indeed  does  the  whole  deposit  fund,  the  un- 
used credits  belonging  to  the  bankers'  public,  temporarily  at 
rest  in  the  bankers'  hands.  Thus  it  comes  that  these  checks  and 
drafts  (based  on  bank  credits,  not  money)  are  rather  instru- 
ments for  the  transfer  of  property  and  credit  than  for  the  reali- 
zation of  money.  They,  however,  perform  in  our  domestic 
commerce  and  trade  the  same  functions  that  the  dollar  note  of 
the  government  or  the  fractional  silver  coin  performs;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  the  agency  by  which  goods  are  passed  from  one 
to  another  and  by  which  trade  accounts  are  settled.  Thus  it 
would  appear  that,  in  the  department  of  our  commerce,  where 
checks  and  drafts  and  bank  credits  constitute  the  real  currency, 
the  movement  of  expansion  and  contraction  is  now  governed  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  banks  and  the  business  public." 
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The  borrower  really  uses  his  own  credit,  but,  as  he  cannot 
draw  checks  upon  himself,  he  exchanges  it  for  the  bankers' 
credit,  or  "debt  obligation,"  the  bankers  thus  drawing  interest 
upon  what  they  owe.  This,  Mr.  Gage  informs  us,  "rightly  un- 
derstood, really  constitutes  the  currency." 

It  is  universally  conceded  that  prices  will  conform  to  the 
quantity  of  the  currency.  Thus  the  national  bankers  claim  the 
right  to  control  the  price  level  by  controlling  the  quantity  of  the 
currency.  Mr.  Gage  says,  "in  fact,  the  banks  do  exercise  that 
power."  Enhanced  prices  are  persistently  called  "prosperity." 
Thus  it  is  proved  that  the  banks  can  turn  on  or  turn  oflf  "pros- 
perity" as  an  engineer  turns  the  steam  on  or  off  to  move  or  stop 
a  steam-engine.  And  this  is  the  boasted  money  system  of  which 
"every  dollar  is  as  good  as  gold" — when  the  people  do  not  want 
the  gold,  which  is  impossible  of  redemption  when  they  do  want 
it;  a  system  by  which  bankers  control  all  material  interests — 
everything,  everybody.  Their  rule  is  autocratic,  or,  as  some 
say,  plutocratic.  They  are  closely  organized  and  act  in  unison 
when  their  interests  are  involved.  They  can  depress  prices  and 
invest  in  commodities  and  real  estate,  and  then  boom  prices  and 
unload  at  a  profit  of  perhaps  fifty  per  cent.  They  can  lend  bank 
credit  and  demand  "real  money"  in  repayment,  or  lend  cheap 
money  and  receive  back  dear  money. 

Mr.  Gage  evidently  underestimates  the  present  inflation  of 
bank  credits,  for  if  all  the  money  in  the  safes,  pockets,  and 
hoards  of  the  people,  and  all  lying  idle  in  public  and  corporate 
treasuries,  were  added  to  the  present  "deposits,"  they  together 
would  reach,  perhaps,  five  thousand  millions,  which  then  would 
show  over  three  thousand  millions  of  air,  inflated  into  our 
"actual  currency,"  which  sets  the  price  level.  We  berate  the 
"trusts"  for  "watering"  their  stocks — ^their  own  stocks,  which 
are  of  no  necessary  loss  to  the  people.  But  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  bank  trust,  or  combine,  diluting  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  money  of  the  people — ^gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  bank  notes, 
private  notes,  bonds,  checks,  drafts,  and  even  copper  cents,  by 
inflating  the  "currency"  with  mere  wind?  They  boast  that 
every  dollar  of  it  is  "as  good  as  gold."    That  is  true;  you  can 
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buy  with  any  of  these  mediums  of  exchange  at  the  same  price 
as  if  you  paid  gold,  which  only  proves  that  gold  has  no  "fixed 
value,"  but  that  it  slides  up  and  down  the  scale  of  purchasing 
power  with  other  forms  of  "currency."  All  money,  or  cur- 
rency, including  gold,  is  cheapened  when  commodities  advance. 
The  power  of  the  bank  combine  not  only  controls  the  prices  of 
all  proilucts  but  penetrates  your  safe  and  your  wallet;  and 
your  money,  gold  included,  may  be  worth  less  to  you  in  the 
morning  than  when  you  safely  put  it  away  in  the  evening. 

The  recent  estimates  of  the  Controller  of  the  Treasury  show 
that  the  bank  deposits  this  summer  approximate  $8,000,000,000, 
or  about  four  times  the  estimated  actual  money  in  existence. 
For  reasons  stated  above,  this  indicates  an  inflation  of  bank 
credits  of  very  nearly  $7,000,000,000. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  run  over  the  sworn  state- 
ments of  the  national  banks — their  capital,  their  deposits,  loans, 
and  profits — will  readily  understand  why  lending  zvind,  for  in- 
terest, hidden  under  the  crafty  term  of  "elasticity"  or  "needful 
expansion"  of  the  "real  currency"  of  the  country,  is  a  power 
that  bankers  insist  "must  be  intrusted  to  the  bank,  as  no  other 
agency  can  wisely  [  ?]  execute  it."  They  can  turn  on  "pros- 
perity," lend  wind,  create  a  boom,  and  try  to  ride  into  continued 
power  on  the  wave  of  sham  prosperity  caused  by  their  inflation 
of  credits.  Certainly  this  boom  is  based  on  "confidence"— of 
the  bankers  and  speculators  that  their  schemes  will  not  be  in- 
terfered with  by  the  party  in  power. 

Yet  Mr.  McKinley,  in  his  speech  of  acceptance,  says  that 
"legislation  has  been  enacted  whereby,  while  utilizing  all  forms 
of  our  money,  secures  one  fixed  value  for  every  dollar,  and 
that  the  best  known  to  the  civilized  world."  He,  of  course, 
refers  to  gold  as  of  "fixed  value"  and  as  "the  best."  Should 
Alaska  pour  in  enough  gold  to  cheapen  it  below  silver,  at  the 
usual  ratio,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago  by  the  output  of  the  mines 
of  Australia  and  California,  he  would  mean  silver  as  "the  best," 
as  his  kind  did  then.  Gold  was  even  demonetized  in  some 
countries  of  Europe  as  "dishonest  money." 

The  truth  is,  nothing  in  the  universe  has  ever  had  a  "fixed 
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value."  The  qualities  of  things,  as  weight,  color,  hardness, 
ductility,  etc.,  are  intrinsic  and  permanent  in  things  and  can 
be  measured  by  the  senses,  our  hands,  and  instruments.  Value 
is  not  a  quality  of  a  thing,  but  is  a  mental  estimate  of  its  useful- 
ness. It  is  an  accident  depending  upon  some  person  wanting 
it.  Value  is  never  intrinsic,  but  is  always  extrinsic;  it  is  a  re- 
lation between  a  living  being  and  a  thing.  A  thing  may  have 
immense  value  one  day  and  none  the  next,  or  to  one  person  and 
not  to  another.  Gold  is  a  commodity;  we  buy  it  with  other 
commodities.  When  commodities  are  dear  gold  is  cheap.  If 
the  purchasing  power  of  gold  could  be  "fixed,"  then  likewise 
could  the  value  of  all  other  commodities  be  "fixed,"  and  we 
would  need  no  market  reports. 

Speculative  booms  hurt  many  people  both  in  advancing  and 
receding.  The  present  sham  has  a  crop  of  failures,  as  shown  in 
R.  G.  Dunn's  Weekly  Review  of  July  14,  1900,  which  speaks 
of  "the  commercial  disasters  as  yet  resulting  from  an  amazing 
rise  of  prices  in  1899."  It  is  certain  that  prices  will  not  re- 
main high  permanently.  The  natural  decline  will  cause  a  wild 
scramble  to  unload;  and,  to  realize  on  "debt  obligations,"  panic 
and  a  business  wreck  will  probably  result. 

This  great  rise  in  prices  has  several  causes,  and,  as  l^is  con- 
dition is  called  "Prosperity,"  it  will  be  in  order  to  analyze  them. 
What  caused  this  "amazing  rise  of  prices"?  A  leading  cause 
has  been  named — the  inflation  of  bank  credits.  The  next  is  the 
power  of  trusts,  under  the  Dingley  tariflf  act  of  1897,  to  force 
prices  upward.  An  exact  transcript  from  our  market  reports 
shows  that  in  1899  there  was  an  average  advance  of  43  per 
cent,  in  the  prices  of  all  the  leading  articles  of  trade  made  and 
controlled  by  trusts. 

The  Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  1899 
shows  that  "Prosperity"  is  not  shared  by  the  farmers;  that 
farm  products  and  farm  animals  in  1899,  although  vastly  in- 
creased in  quantity  since  1890,  had  fallen  oflf  in  value  to  the 
extent  of  $706,967,971.  If  the  leading  farm  products  of  1899 
had  brought  the  same  prices  as  did  the  same  products  in  1890, 
they  would  have  brought  to  the  farmers  more  than  they  did  by 
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the  sum  of  $2,609,437,584,  an  amount  greater  than  all  the 
money  in  the  United  States  to-day.  Perhaps  the  intelligent 
voting  farmer  may  not  appreciate  this  one-sided  "prosperity." 
He  is  not  in  the  present  boom  excepting  that  he  must  pay  more 
for  what  he  buys;  wages  have  not  increased,  while  the  wage- 
earner's  cost  of  living  has  shown  an  "amazing  rise  m  prices." 
Another  cause  of  the  boom  is  the  Cuban  and  Philippine  wars. 
War  stimulates  production  and  causes  higher  prices  and  specu- 
lation. Large  numbers  of  workers  being  withdrawn  for  mili- 
tary service,  there  ensues  an  active  demand  for  laborers,  not 
only  to  fill  the  places  made  vacant  but  to  produce  a  vast  amount 
of  supplies— clothing,  food,  munitions,  arms,  etc. — in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  demand.  Merchants  and  speculators  buy  with 
all  their  cash  and  all  their  credit  for  a  rise,  and  vast  sums  of 
money  are  expended  for  war  purposes — money  borrowed  from 
the  future. 

As  to  the  tariff,  it  protects  only  capital.  Farm  products  and 
labor  are  sold  in  competition  with  all  the  world.  Wages  in  all 
countries  are  regulated  by  the  power  of  capital  and  the  price 
of  land.  Germany  has  a  high  protective  tariff  and  low  wages. 
A  tariff  that  excludes  imports  produces  no  revenue,  but  puts  an 
increased  amount  into  the  pockets  of  home  capitalists.  The 
tariff  laws  are  intended  to  force  the  "pauper  labor"  of  Europe 
to  come  here.  The  system  of  laws  that  made  paupers  of  the 
masses  of  Europe  will  mjake  paupers  in  the  United  States. 

Another  cause  of  the  boom  is  the  influx  of  a  tremendously 
increased  production  of  gold.  From  1880  to  1890  the  average 
production  annually  was  $105,589,200.  Each  year  since  then 
has  shown  an  average  output  of  $206,001,063,  and  in  1899  th* 
yield  was  $312,307,819.  That  the  purchasing  power  or  value 
of  gold  is  declining  in  the  world's  commerce  is  proved  by  the 
advance  of  the  commodity-index  ntmiber  of  the  London 
Economist  from  1,885  ^^  J^y>  1897,  to  2,240  in  April,  1900. 
Silver  is  advancing  while  gold  is  cheapening. 

Still  another  cause  is  the  free  loan  or  deposit,  by  the  United 
States  Treasury,  given  to  national  banks  in  all  the  States,  of 
vast  sums  of  money. 
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Many  things  contributed  to  the  depression  of  business  during- 
Mr.  Cleveland's  administration.  Natural  reaction  would 
make  times  more  prosperous.  It  is  unfair  to  say  he  caused  the 
depression.  At  any  rate,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  Republican 
party  and  was  repudiated  by  the  Democrats.  He  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  single  gold  standard,  and  with  political  friends 
is  supposed  to  have  voted  for  Mr.  McKinley  in  1896. 

But  none  of  these  causes  are  such  that  the  party  in  power 
can  fairly  claim  any  credit  for  tUem.  The  recent  financial  act 
of  Congress  has  not  yet  had  time  to  show  results.  It  gives  the 
whole  money  system  over  into  the  hands  of  private  citizens 
who  own  banks.  They  will  work  in  their  own  interests.  They 
are  lenders;  the  people  are  borrowers.  Their  interests,  there- 
fore, are  opposite. 

If  this  Republic  is  not  to  go  down,  as  did  the  ancient  repub- 
lics, from  human  greed,  we  must  abolish  banks  of  issue. 
Issuing  money  is  a  function  of  government,  and  should  not  be 
delegated  to  citizens.  We  have  no  more  need  of  national  banks 
than  we  have  for  national  farms,  stores,  or  blacksmith  shops. 
We  should  have  United  States  postal  savings  banks.  We  must 
place  corporations  under  general  laws,  making  them  useful  to 
society,  their  charters  conditioned  upon  obeying  provisions 
regulating  stock  issues  and  transfers,  official  salaries,  em- 
ployees' wages  and  tenure  of  employment,  dividends,  etc. 

To  be  a  true  Republic,  the  people  should  vote  periodically 
upon  public  questions  directly,  without  the  intervention  of 
parties  or  candidates,  the  results  to  be  binding  instructions 
upon  legislative  servants,  many  of  whom  now  imagine  they 
are  rulers.  We  are  ruled  by  parties,  and  the  parties  by  a  few 
men.  We  must  vote  for  things  we  despise  in  order  to  vote  for 
the  dominant  idea  in  a  platform.  In  fact,  we  vote  for  men,  not 
ideas,  and  the  men  do  as  they  please.  The  sentiment  of  the 
people  rarely  becomes  crystallized  into  law.  If  they  could  vote 
periodically  upon  public  questions,  for  or  against  a  policy  or 
doctrine  directly,  the  trade  of  the  trickster  and  political  boss 
would  be  gone,  and  we  would  have  justice;  for  the  great  com- 
mon people  are  honest  at  heart.    Direct  legislation  sjpne  wiH 
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save  this  Republic.  To  form  a  new  party  to  fight  a  particular 
evil  is  to  disfranchise  ourselves. 

The  ideal  money  of  science  is  coined  credit,  but  it  should 
be  the  credit  of  the  nation  itself,  limited  to  an  ample  per 
capita  amount,  remaining  steady,  a  full  legal  tender,  not  re- 
deemable in  any  commodity,  to  be  issued  for  value  received  in 
services  or  supplies  given  Ihe  nation  by  the  individual  and 
receivable  by  the  nation  for  taxes,  postage,  land,  or  any  pay- 
ment due  the  government.  This  is  better  redemption  than 
coin  redemption,  which  is  a  myth  and  a  fraud,  impossible  and 
dangerous.  Careful  economic  writers  have  proved  that  the 
price  of  gold,  if  demonetized  the  world  over,  would  sink  to 
near  the  price  of  copper.  Its  value  as  money  is  not  a  com- 
modity value,  but  is  a  fiat  (or  forced)  value  because  it  is  made 
a  legal  tender.  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  great  American  phil- 
osopher, said  that  a  pound  of  gold  is  not  worth  to  man  as 
much  as  a  pound  of  iron.  Gold  is  very  limited  in  quantity. 
It  is  a  commodity,  and  cannot  fix  the  prices  of  other  commodities. 
Fiat  is  folly  as  applied  to  a  material  thing,  but  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  make  real  money,  which  is  not  material,  but  a  legal 
power,  and  may  be  stamped  on  anything. 

The  gold  system  means  a  credit,  debt,  and  interest  system. 
With  a  scientific  money,  values  would  be  more  stable,  not 
placed  upon  an  exportable  basis.  Money,  even  gold  coin,  is  not 
value,  but  an  evidence  of  credit.  We  should  do  business  on  a 
cash  basis.  Banks  should  be  required  not  to  lend  their  depos- 
itors money,  and  not  to  inflate  values  by  simply  lending  credit. 
We  might  then  have  real  "confidence" — that  booms  and  depres- 
sions could  not  be  forced  upon  us  for  speculation. 

Our  nation  has  before  it  a  worthy  task — to  develop  our  peo- 
ple and  our  resources — and  should  disdain  to  rule  unwilling 
subjects  or  get  gain  by  conquest.  Let  the  bankers  and  the  poli- 
ticians remember  the  fate  of  the  toad  in  iEsop's  fables.  The 
toad  was  both  an  inflationist  and  an  expansionist,  and  in  trying 
to  appear  as  big  as  the  bull  he  puffed  himself  up  with  air  until 
he  burst.  Hiram  Maine. 

Indianapolis,  Ind, 
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CROP. 

THE  extensive  famine  in  India,  at  a  time  when  there  is 
a  plenitude  of  food  products  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
civilized  world,  emphasizes  a  feature  of  the  grain  problem  that 
is  frequently  overlooked  by  statistical  writers.  Those  who  pre- 
dict a  scarcity  of  food  in  the  near  future  through  the  exhaus- 
tion of  available  wheat-growing  areas  lay  more  emphasis  upon 
the  problem  of  the  agriculturists  in  cultivating  their  crops  on 
profitable  lands  than  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  transportation 
companies  who  have  the  work  of  distributing  the  grains  to  the 
markets  of  the  world.  In  the  whole  story  of  the  grsAn  trade 
of  this  and  other  countries  the  problems  of  distribution  have 
been  far  more  important  and  significant  than  the  scientific  cul- 
tivation of  the  crops,  and  the  future  of  the  grain  trade  of  the 
world  will  be  determined  largely  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
transportation  companies. 

Scientific  agriQulture  has  almost  reached  the  limit  of  its 
development,  and  it  will  not  increase  the  g^in  supply  of  the 
world  to  any  appreciable  extent  in  North  America.  Modem 
methods  of  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting  have  increased 
the  acreage  about  fiftyfold  in  many  regions,  and  decreased  the 
cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  corn  proportionately.  The 
improvement  in  seed  wheat  has  proved  a  mighty  factor  in  the 
problem,  and  the  application  of  special  fertilizers  as  the  direct 
result  of  careful  soil  analysis  has  been  only  a  little  less  important 
in  increasing  our  annual  harvest  of  gjain.  Science  has  gone 
so  far  in  these  directions  that  the  limit  of  acreage  production 
seems  almost  to  have  been  reached,  and  not  even  the  most 
optimistic  expect  such  a  further  increase  in  this  direction  as  to 
affect  very  materially  the  annual  harvest. 

The  increase  of  the  world's  supply  of  grain  must,  then,  come 
chiefly  through  the  extension  of  the  wheat  fields  into  parts  of 
the  world  not  now  cultivated.    This  involves  the  more  serious 
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problem  of  transportation.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said 
that  the  wheat  problem  has  always  been  dependent  upon  the 
transportation  question.  The  two  have  developed  simulta- 
neously, and  they  must  continue  to  do  so. 

Some  interesting  figures  and  facts  are  furnished  by  our  own 
grain  trade,  and  that  of  our  great  rival  in  South  America,  the 
Argentine  Republic.  Our  great  West  was  known  to  be  an 
immense  wheat  and  corn  producing  land  long  before  it  assumed 
any  importance  in  the  world  as  a  food  factor,  and  it  was  devel- 
oped simply  through  the  solution  of  the  transportation  prob- 
lem. Locked  inland  by  thousands  of  miles  of  untraversed 
land,  the  golden  harvests  of  the  great  West  might  have  rotted 
in  the  soil  for  centuries  without  benefiting  the  world.  Until 
the  products  could  be  distributed  to  the  consumers  they  were 
little  better  than  nothing.  The  key  to  the  situation  was  the 
discovery  of  some  adequate  transportation  system  to  carry  the 
grain  to  the  seaboard. 

Now  the  whole  shifting  of  our  wheat  and  com  belt  has  been 
due  to  the  changes  wrought  in  transportation  facilities,  and 
to-day  the  same  struggle  for  better  distribution  of  the  grains 
of  the  world  is  going  on.  In  colonial  days  the  grains 
were  raised  chiefly  on  the  seaboard,  where  they  could  be  easily 
marketed;  but  with  the  opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  the 
Western  wheat  belt  received  its  first  attention.  The  old  river 
boats  and  barges  could  carry  the  cargoes  of  grain  from  the 
farms  of  the  West  to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  they  could  be 
shipped  by  ocean  steamer  to  other  ports.  This  first  opening 
of  the  grain  fields  of  the  West  created  such  a  change  in  the 
supplies  of  the  East  that  the  first  of  those  many  attempts  to 
connect  the  jGreat  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  seaboard  was  dis- 
cussed seriously,  and  finally  ended  in  the  projection  and  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  canal.  With  the  opening  of  this  canal  in 
1825,  the  g^in  fields  of  the  West  received  a  boom  that  has 
since  made  a  whole  continent  rich.  The  ever-increasing  stream 
of  golden  grain  from  the  interior  has  stimulated  transportation 
companies  to  gjeat  efforts,  and  new  routes  have  opened  up 
other  and  wider  areas  of  grain  land.    For  half  a  century  now 
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the  grain  traffic  of  the  lakes  has  tried  to  burst  the  natural  bar- 
riers placed  between  these  inland  bodies  of  water  and  the  sea- 
board, and  an  all-water  route  is  still  the  dream  of  capitalists, 
g^in-g^owers,  and  land  speculators.  With  the  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  transporting  the  g^ain  to  the  seaboard,  the  price 
of  wheat  in  Europe  could  be  reduced  and  the  growers  would 
be  assured  of  much  better  returns  for  their  labor  and  invest- 
ments. 

The  shifting  of  the  grain  centers  has  been  caused  directly 
by  the  opening  of  new  routes  for  distributing  the  products 
of  the  fields,  and  one  has  but  to  study  transportation  devel- 
opment in  this  country  to  read  the  story  of  the  wheat  and 
com  fields.  With  the  great  bulk  of  the  Western  g^in  traffic 
moving  through  the  Erie  canal  to  New  York,  the  railroads 
extended  their  lines  to  Chicago  and  beyond  and  attempted  to 
open  new  areas  of  grain  land,  and  thus  gain  the  trade  from 
the  lakes  to  the  seaboard.  So  successful  were  the  railroads 
that  for  a  time  the  eastbound  traffic  was  diverted  to  a  large 
extent  to  more  southerly  points  than  New  York.  The  struggle 
between  the  railroads  and  the  canals  to  carry  the  g^eat  wheat 
and  com  crops  is  bound  to  result  in  the  minimum  of  cost  for 
handling,  and  each  decade  finds  the  distributing  facilities  better 
for  the  producer  and  consumer. 

The  Northwestern  wheat  fields,  with  their  boundless  re- 
sources, have  added  millions  of  bushels  to  the  world's  harvests 
in  the  last  ten  years,  and  their  potential  wealth  has  been  made 
of  actual  value  only  through  the  operation  of  the  transportation 
companies.  There  are  still  immense  wheat  districts  in  the 
Northwest  that  have  not  yet  been  touched  by  the  cultivators; 
and  railroads  are  now  pushing  their  way  steadily  toward  them. 
The  struggle  to  open  up  these  new  Northwestem  fields  is  a 
vital  one  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  When  they  can  be 
brought  nearer  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  by  means  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  canals,  and  a  new  route  shall  have  been  constructed 
to  carry  the  grain  in  bulk  to  Europe  without  breaking  cargo, 
they  will  create  a  new  revolution  in  the  food  question  of  the 
world.     That  this  may  be  an  actual  accomplishment  within 
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the  next  half  century  few  engineers  and  capitalists  question, 
and  the  time  may  be  much  nearer  than  we  anticipate. 

Meanwhile,  North  American  grain  farmers  must  enter  seri- 
ously into  competition  with  South  America.  For  years  the 
deficiencies  of  the  wheat-eating  countries  were  supplied  by 
North  America,  and  our  exports  have  formed  one  of  the  great- 
est factors  in  our  wealth.  No  countries  in  Europe,  except 
Russia  and  Turkey,  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed  their  own 
population.  Russia  has  been  exporting  wheat  largely,  but 
often  at  the  expense  of  its  own  inhabitants.  Starvation  and 
famine  have  stalked  through  Russia,  as  they  now  sweep  across 
suffering  India,  while  in  many  parts  of  the  empire  there  was 
grain  in  abundance.  Indeed,  Russia  exports  wheat  every  year 
when  thousands  of  its  inhabitants  are  in  actual  need  of  it  and 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  This  is  not  due  to  g^eed,  but 
simply  to  the  lack  of  proper  transportation  and  distributing 
facilities.  No  country  is  less  closely  welded  together  by  rail- 
roads and  steamship  lines  than  Russia.  She  is  a  vast  empire 
whose  different  parts  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the 
other  sections  are  doing.  She  is  undeveloped  because  she  has 
not  been  properly  equipped  with  transportation  lines.  Her 
wheat  problems  have  consequently  languished  for  ages  without 
any  chance  of  solution.  When  Russia  is  g^idironed  with  rail- 
roads, as  is  our  own  country,  she  will  become  a  more  important 
factor  in  the  food  markets  of  the  world  than  she  is  to-day. 
There  are  possibilities  in  her  wide  stretches  of  untitled  wheat 
lands  that  need  only  the  golden  key  of  the  engineer  and  railroad 
constructor  to  unlock. 

The  vastness  of  the  Russian  Empire,  and  the  difficulties  of 
connecting  the  inland  wheat  fields  with  the  seaboards,  have 
hampered  the  development  of  her  farming,  and  the  commercial 
world  has  turned  its  attention  to  South  America.  The  little 
Argentine  Republic  within  a  decade  becomes  a  dangerous  rival 
to  the  United  States  as  a  wheat-producing  country,  simply 
because  she  has  the  natural  advantages  for  easy  transporta- 
tion development.  Following  her  lead.  Chili,  Brazil,  Uruguay, 
and  other  South  American  countries  are  entering  on  the  same 
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line  of  agriculture,  and  the  exportable  produce  of  South 
America  amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  to-day.  The  Argentine 
will  probably  export  75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year, 
and  new  land  is  coming  into  cultivation  at  a  rapid  rate  all  along 
the  South  American  continent. 

All  the  profitable  wheat  fields  in  South  America  are  located 
along  the  coast,  and  there  is  hardly  an  important  agricultural 
section  more  than  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  miles  inland. 
The  cost  of  inland  transportation  would  be  higher  there  than 
in  this  country,  and  the  farmers  could  not  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  wheat  from  the  more  northern  countries.  Most 
of  the  wheat  is  easily  shipped  direct  from  the  cars  to  the 
ocean  steamships,  and  thence  transported  to  Europe.  This  cost 
of  ocean  freightage  is  naturally  much  higher  than  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe.  There  is  little  traffic  from  Europe  to 
the  Argentine,  and  the  grain  steamers  have  to  return  empty.  If 
it  were  otherwise  the  United  States  could  not  hope  to  compete 
with  the  small  South  American  republics. 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  there  is  much  smaller  than  in  our 
own  country,  and  the  difference  in  the  transportation  rates 
equalizes  matters  so  that  the  American  farmer  can  make  a 
living.  To  land  a  cargo  of  wheat  from  Buenos  Ayres  or 
Rosario  at  any  European  port  costs  from  two  to  three  times 
the  amount  paid  by  the  American  exporters.  Land  is  cheaper 
in  this  great  southern  wheat  district,  labor  one-half  as  high  as 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  so  much 
better  that  crops  can  be  raised  without  the  application  of  fer- 
tilizers and  with  very  little  scientific  cultivation.  Italian  labor- 
ers are  thronging  to  the  Argentine  at  the  rate  of  100,000  to 
130,000  a  year,  and  they  are  content  with  wages  ranging  from 
50  cents  to  $1.50  a  day.  The  rich  grazing  lands  along  the 
coast  that  formerly  supported  immense  herds  of  cattle  are  now 
being  planted  with  wheat  and  corn.  At  the  present  rate  of 
development  the  South  American  supply  of  exportable  wheat 
should  nearly  double  in  the  next  five  years,  and  if  crops  are 
not  seriously  injured  by  hot  winds,  frosts,  and  locusts,  tlie 
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United  States  will  find  a  steady  and  dangerous  competitor  for 
the  grain  trade  of  Europe. 

But  here,  too,  the  whole  matter  rests  upon  the  development 
of  transportation  facilities  and  not  upon  the  agriculturist.  It 
will  be  a  race  for  improving  distributing  agencies  and  not  a 
question  of  developing  the  crops  through  modem  scientific 
methods.  The  whole  matter  is  taken  out  of  the  farmers'  hands 
and  placed  in  the  keeping  of  those  who  build  railroads,  steam- 
ship lines,  grain  elevators,  and  implements  for  transporting 
goods.  The  g^ain  farmer  is  to-day  helpless  to  improve  his 
condition.  He  cannot  control  or  influence  the  prices  offered 
for  his  goods,  and  he  cannot  even  predict  the  future  of  his 
industry.  The  improvement  of  the  wheat  grower's  lot  in  this 
or  any  other  country  will  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
activity,  progressiveness,  and  success  of  those  interested  in 
developing  the  transportation  possibilities  of  a  country.  The 
problem  thus  becomes  one  of  engineering  science,  and  it  must 
be  worked  out  along  lines  of  competition  that  will  enlist  the 
best  talent  of  the  world. 

Russia  has  already  made  the  initial  step  in  the  building  of 
her  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  to  improve  her  chances  of  open- 
ing up  new  grain  fields  to  the  marts  of  the  world.  This  great 
railroad  will  in  time  become  the  central  line  for  innumerable 
feeders  that  will  come  in  all  directions  from  the  Russian  grain 
fields.  The  farmers,  then,  with  their  surplus  of  g^ain,  can  sell 
to  those  in  need  of  it  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  ex- 
ports will  increase  proportionately,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Russia  could  more  than  double  her  exports  in  a  good  year 
if  she  had  the  transportation  facilities  to  collect  the  grain. 
Thoroughly  equipped  railroads,  canals,  and  steamship  lines 
penetrating  wheat-growing  districts  do  something  more  than 
merely  carry  the  surplus  crop  to  market.  They  stimulate  the 
farmers  to  greater  activity  and  induce  them  to  extend  and 
improve  their  acreage.  Thus  the  crop  multiplies  rapidly,  and 
activity  takes  the  place  of  stagnation. 

The  South  American  countries  have  ^'ust  awakened  to  the 
possibilities  of  their  grain  resources,  and  wealth  that  can  so 
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readily  be  converted  into  cash  is  sure  to  attract  a  population 
that  is  none  too  progressive  at  the  best.  But  there  can  be 
little  further  improvement  in  that  direction  until  ocean  freights 
can  be  brought  down  to  a  lower  point,  where  the  grain  can 
enter  more  dangerously  into  competition  with  that  from  the 
United  States.  What  would  the  effect  be  upon  our  wheat 
growers  if  fleets  of  large  grain  steamers  should  be  built  for 
the  South  American  trade,  capable,  by  virtue  of  their  size  and 
slow  speed,  to  transport  the  grain  to  Europe  at  a  substantial 
reduction  from  present  cost?  Or  if  perchance  the  exigencies 
of  trade  should  make  it  possible  for  the  grain  steamers  to 
return  to  the  wheat  fields  with  paying  cargoes  of  merchandise 
needed  in  South  America,  what  changes  would  this  create  in 
the  profits  of  our  grain  farmers?  These  questions  are  serious 
enough  to  ask  because  their  solution  lies  within  the  realm  of 
possibility.  Indeed  there  are  indications  that  they  are  already 
under  consideration,  and  they  may  be  solved  within  the  near 
future. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  same  chance  of  improvement  in 
transportation  agencies  in  the  United  States,  and  no  country 
in  the  world  is  more  progressive  in  this  respect.  If  the  great 
Western  wheat  fields  were  distributed  along  our  seaboard  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  another  country  ever  competing 
successfully  with  us  in  the  grain  markets  of  Europe ;  but  with 
a  thousand  or  two  miles  of  inland  transportation  to  overcome 
there  are  heavy  freight  charges  to  pay.  By  the  time  the  wheat 
reaches  the  Atlantic  coast  its  cost  has  been  materially  added  to, 
and  no  low  ocean  charges  can  entirely  overcome  this  disad- 
vantage. 

Europe  produces  more  than  one-half  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
world,  but  her  population  is  so  dense  that  she  consumes  the 
world's  whole  surplus,  and  North  and  South  America  are  vir- 
tually the  only  countries  that  have  any  wheat  to  export. 
Between  these  two  great  wheat-producing  regions  and  the  con- 
sumptive markets  of  Europe  the  bulk  of  the  intercontinental 
wheat  trade  of  the  world  is  carried  on,  and  the  ocean  transporta- 
tion becomes  the  mgst  vital  in  the  future  history  of  the  whqat 
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problem.  Australia  is  also  entering  the  markets  of  Europe  as 
a  wheat  producing  and  exporting  country,  and  it  may  not  be 
many  years  before  that  land  will  be  a  formidable  competitor.  Up 
to  1898  fully  95  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world  was 
produced  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  but  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere looms  up  so  rapidly  as  a  new  factor  in  the  problem 
that  past  data  furnish  little  for  future  prophecy. 

The  world's  aggregate  production  of  wheat  in  1899  amounted 
to  2,725407,000  bushels,  and  to  distribute  this  immense  crop 
to  the  consuming  public  has  enlisted  the  best  talent  and  skill  of 
the  age.  Yet  so  insufficient  are  the  transportation  and  dis- 
tributing agencies  that  parts  of  the  world  were  without  ade- 
quate food,  while  other  lands  had  more  than  an  abundance. 
The  problem  of  the  wheat  grower  is  to  maintain  prices  and  to 
raise  sufficient  crops  to  realize  a  good  profit  on  his  commodity. 
He  cannot  create  the  markets,  nor  can  he  open  up  new  fields 
of  wheat  land  in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  When  the  dis- 
tributing agencies  find  new  markets  for  his  wheat,  prices  will 
advance,  unless  there  is  a  corresponding  extension  of  the  wheat 
fields  in  new  regions.  The  regulation  of  prices  of  wheat  thus 
falls  more  into  the  hands  of  the  transportation  companies  than 
into  those  of  the  producer. 

This  fact  is  particularly  emphasized  to-day  in  the  efforts 
being  made  to  open  a  new  market  for  our  wheat  in  the  Orient. 
The  wheat  fields  of  the  northwestern  coast  of  this  country  have 
been  developed  with  less  energy  and  interest  than  those  of  the 
central  west,  because  of  the  enormous  distance  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  The  heavy  land  charges  robbed  the  farmers 
of  nearly  all  their  profits.  Northwestern  wheat  in  seasons  of 
good  crops  could  not  be  sold  in  New  York  or  Europe  at  a 
profit,  and  during  seasons  of  low  prices  considerable  of  the 
wheat  was  used  as  food  for  animals  and  farm  stock.  But  if  the 
Oriental  countries  can  be  induced  to  eat  more  wheat  the  north- 
western farmers  will  have  a  new  market  opened  to  them  that 
will  suddenly  enhance  the  value  of  their  farms.  The  attempt 
to  introduce  and  popularize  American  wheat  in  the  Orient  will 
at  least  be  made,  and  the  transportation  facilities  for  carrying 
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g^in  cargoes  across  the  Pacific  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  are 
now  hurrying  to  completion.  This  is  a  forcible  illustration 
of  how  the  distributive  forces  are  the  real  factors  in  the  wheat 
and  grain  problem  of  the  day. 

With  proper  carrying  and  distributive  facilities  all  over  the 
world,  famines  such  as  that  in  India  would  become  impossible. 
The  granaries  of  the  world  are  large  enough  to  feed  all  the 
population  of  every  country,  but  their  fulness  is  of  little  use  to 
a  people  a  thousand  miles  away  from  any  adequate  transpor- 
tation line.  The  engineer  and  railroad  and  steamship  con- 
structor have  a  duty  to  fulfil  in  the  near  future  that  will  save 
the  lives  of  millions  from  starvation.  Unless  transportation 
facilities  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  population  of  any 
country,  famine  is  sure  to  come  the  first  season  there  is  a  local 
crop  failure.  Crops  do  not  fail  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
once,  and  one  great  section  should  be  united  with  all  others 
so  that  it  could  easily  pour  its  wealth  of  food  into  any  other 
region  where  famine  threatened.  This  necessitates,  however, 
the  g^idironing  of. every  populous  land  with  railroads  and 
canals,  and  the  intersection  of  every  great  ocean  and  body  of 
water  with  steamship  lines.  With  the  subjection  of  the  half- 
civilized  nations  of  the  world  to  European  or  American  rule 
there  comes  the  new  responsibility  of  feeding  them.  It  is 
another  part  of  the  "white  man's  burden"  that  the  morality  and 
ethics  of  civilization  demand  that  we  shall  assume. 

George  Ethelbert  Walsh. 

New  York. 
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IN  five  Monday  papers,  lying  before  me,  representing  four 
cities,  are  reports  of  seven  sermons,  by  popular  preachers, 
on  Ruth  the  Moabitess.  And  the  world  is  fainting,  dying, 
wanting  God  1  Are  no  women  of  the  Christian  era  to  be  found, 
beautiful  of  character,  worthy  for  example,  pure  in  purpose 
toward  God,  steadfast  in  faithfulness  toward  men,  that  the 
Christian  Church  must  suffer  this  periodical  panegyric  over 
Ruth  and  Portia?  We  have  endured  it  now  over  ten  years,  at 
the  first  intimation  of  approach  of  the  annual  conventions  of 
the  various  societies  of  women  who  have  so  largely  helped  to 
make  this  world  a  better  place  to  live  in.  When  shall  benedic- 
tion become  more  fashionable  than  cursing?  Alas  that  the 
"desire  to  damn"  doth  still  stand  a  dominating  influence  in 
Christian  civilization !  Can  it  be  that  the  churches,  as  well  as 
the  people  outside,  are  playing  a  blind  game  of  "follow  the 
leader"? 

Some  years  ago  I  stood  on  the  wharf  at  Point-du-Chene, 
New  Brunswick,  waiting  for  the  steamboat  to  Prince  Edward 
Island,  while,  before  the  human  freight  could  be  taken  aboard, 
a  cargo  of  sheep  was  landing.  There  was  a  clean  and  straight 
path  up  the  wharf  to  the  stock-yards,  but  the  unaccustomed 
scene  and  noise  had  produced  a  panic  among  the  sheep,  which 
stood,  evidently,  waiting  for  their  leader  to  decide  upon  the 
move.  At  last  he  started,  but,  instead  of  taking  the  straight 
road,  ran  from  side  to  side,  jumping  over  planks  and  barrels 
in  his  turnings,  until,  appalled  at  a  pile  of  packing-boxes,  he 
stopped  and  bleated.  Every  sheep  in  the  flock  followed.  And 
there  they  huddled  in  terror  till  driven  out  by  the  drover's 
whip. 

Just  twelve  months  passed  and  I  watched  an  agitated  crowd 
collect  at  Printing  House  Square,  New  York  City,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  A  gentleman  in  a  white  tie  and  a  black 
coat,  as  he  came  out  of  the  Post-office,  imagined  he  saw  some- 
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thing  unusual  in  the  sky,  and  stood  for  a  moment  steadfastly 
looking  up  into  heaven.  Immediately  traffic  was  suspended  and 
even  street-cars,  for  the  time,  stayed,  because  every  man  and 
boy  within  hailing  distance  rushed  to  gaze  at  the  wonderful — 
whatever  it  might  be.  And  several  policemen  were  required 
to  disperse  the  crowd. 

Not  many  weeks  afterward,  during  a  strike  in  the  city  of 
London,  I  suddenly  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  dangerous 
mob,  excited  almost  to  frenzy  by  the  harangue  of  a  street 
preacher  against  the  capitalist — a  mob  that  would  have  meant 
plunder  and  bloodshed  but  for  the  promptitude  and  courage 
of  Mrs.  Ashton  Dilke,  who,  though  a  social  leader  and  in 
elegant  visiting  attire,  stood  erect  in  her  carriage  and,  with 
clear,  even  tones,  clean-cut  argument,  scathing  denunciation, 
and  ingenuity  of  praise  for  their  manhood,  caught  the  atten- 
tion and  calmed  the  temper  of  that  surging  throng  of  hungry 
men. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  panic  has  stricken  society.  An- 
other gentleman  in  a  black  coat  and  white  tie — a  celebrated 
American  divine,  who  wields  also  a  large  influence  across  the 
sea,  as  he  stood,  himself  the  prince  of  lofty  idealists,  ever  look- 
ing up  into  heaven — has  seen  a  mirage.  The  busy  woman  of 
to-day — ^with  her  deeper  interest  in  humanity  and  larger  knowl- 
edge of  its  pain  and  need,  with  higher  purpose  for  her  home, 
herself,  and  her  world,  which  her  broader  education  and  more 
practical  religious  training  have  brought  her — has  become  re- 
flected in  his  sky.  And,  like  the  mountain  to  the  man  on  the 
prairie  or  the  distant  port  to  the  voyager  across  the  North 
Sea,  she  is  reflected  upside  down.  Instantly  he  sounded  the 
alarm  and  gathered  an  excited  crowd,  from  Occident  to  Orient, 
to  shout  itself  hoarse  over  "  The  New  Woman  "  and  demand 
a  reversal  of  herself — till  I  can  but  think  of  the  London  riot,  the 
hiunan  blockade  at  Printing  House  Square,  and  the  sheep  at 
Point-du-Chene. 

The  other  day  a  well-known  journal  told  of  a  funny  man 
who  inquired  of  a  wit,  "Don't  you  feel  tired  of  the  new 
woman?"    To  which  the  reply  promptly  came,  "Not  nearly  so 
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tired  of  her  as  of  the  folk  who  are  talking  about  her."  And 
surely  the  reading  public  must  have  begun  to  feel  just  about 
that  way.  For  this  "new  woman,"  as  discussed  for  ten  years 
by  both  pulpit  and  press,  does  not  exist. 

Is  the  Church  also  suffering  so  severe  astigmatism  that  it 
cannot  discern  the  very  evident  fact  that  the  woman  who  has 
affected  the  anathematized  mannerisms  and  mannishness — the 
arms  akimbo,  the  cigarette,  the  bloomer,  and  most  enthusiasti- 
cally the  bicycle  and  golf — is  not  the  woman  with  outside  in- 
terests, but  is  among  those  who  prate  most  persistently  of 
"woman's  sphere;" — a  very  old  woman  indeed,  with  surplus 
energy,  plenty  of  time  on  her  hands,  and  little  to  do?  In  fact, 
she  is  "in  society,"  and  is  the  same  woman  that  used  to  dote  on 
embroidery  and  impossible  birds  and  animals  executed  in  crew- 
els. And,  fortunately  for  herself  and  the  world,  both  to-day 
and  to-morrow,  cycling  and  golf  are  infinitely  more  conducive 
to  health  than  was  the  embroidery  frame. 

(Has  sin  ceased  in  the  world,  that  the  pulpit  must  seek  out  a 
fin-de-sHcle  fad  from  the  comic  almanac  for  its  anathema?  Is 
the  world  so  happy  or  the  way  of  life  so  easy  for  women  to-day 
that  misrepresentation  and  ridicule,  even  from  men  on  whom 
the  Church  has  laid  holy  hands,  are  necessary  in  order  to  teach 
us  faith  in  God  ?  So  far  as  some  of  the  Protestant  leaders  are 
concerned,  in  this  desperate  attempt  to  beat  woman  back  into 
"her  place" — from  which  she  has  never  stepped — their  sword- 
thrusts  fall  harmless  because  of  their  incomparable  insult  to 
the  mothers  of  men,  reflecting,  as  they  of  necessity  do,  foul 
stain  upon  the  character  of  that  Virgin  Mother  whose  mem- 
ory for  nineteen  centuries  the  world  has  held  dear,  while  the 
benediction  of  her  Child  has  eased  its  pain.  But  the  persist- 
ent— I  do  not  say  wilful — misrepresentation,  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy,  leaders  of  thought  in  all  the  churches,  whatever 
their  creed,  from  the  austere  Cardinal  to  the  least  known 
preacher  of  the  country  circuit,  has  meant  incalculable  degra- 
dation of  womanhood  in  the  minds  of  men  and  consequent  hurt 
to  the  world;  for,  where  the  thought  toward  woman  is  petty, 
righteousness  and  truth  are  never  at  a  premium. 
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The  pulpit  is  still  a  mighty  power  on  the  earth;  it  wields 
a  tremendous  influence  for  the  help  or  hurt  of  any  cause.  Let 
it,  therefore,  stop  for  a  while  in  its  singing  and  playing  and 
philosophizing  and  get  down  to  the  lifting  or  the  bearing  of 
humanity's  cross.  Let  the  clergy  close  the  book  of  theological 
dogma  and  open  their  hearts  to  the  present  pain  of  the  world 
and  their  ears  to  its  ceaseless  moan.  Let  their  eyes  become 
wide  to  see  women,  as  well  as  men,  staggering  under  burdens 
too  great  for  them,  and  doomed,  like  the  Israelite  of  old,  to  the 
telling  of  the  due  tales  of  bricks  even  without  straw.  Let  them 
learn  the  meaning  of  children — ^bom  into  this  world  cursed 
with  evil  inheritance,  and  from  birth  with  evil  environment — 
for  whom  the  world  and  the  Church  have  thus  far  provided 
only  a  policeman  and  a  prison  cell.  Let  them,  under  present 
social  and  political  conditions,  live  with  the  multitude  and  not 
apart  from  it;  and  they  will  find  neither  time  nor  place  for 
the  idealizing  (to  the  women  of  the  last  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century)  of  Ruth,  with  her  questionable  methods  of  hus- 
band-hunting, or  of  Portia,  with  her  equally  questionable 
method  of  selection.  But  there  will  be,  rather,  the  cordial  join- 
ing of  hands  with  both  men  and  women  who,  down  among 
the  masses,  are  valiantly  fighting  for  better  social  and  political 
conditions  for  the  "submerged"  multitudes  of  America,  work- 
ing against  prejudice  and  laughter,  for  a  higher  and  happier 
life  right  here  in  this  world,  believing  and  teaching  that  "the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  within  you." 

Then  and  not  till  then  shall  the  "Church  Universal"  have 
the  right  to  sing,  with  Simeon,  her  Nunc  Dimittis;  and  she 
will  be  so  busy,  while  singing  it,  that  her  priests,  having  learned 
the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  that  other  divine  principle,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  shall  forget  to  question  what  sort  of 
petticoats  either  the  "old"  or  the  "new"  woman  is  wearing. 
Then  shall  the  Sunday  service  be  so  full  of  God  himself  that 
there  will  be  no  room,  either  in  soul  or  sermon,  for  such  dis- 
cussions. 

Elizabeth  Starr-Martin. 
London,  England, 


A  CONVERSATION 

WITH 

ELIZABETH  MORRISON  BOYNTON  HARBERT 

ON 

THE  GENESIS,  AIM,  AND  SCOPE  OF  THE  WORLD'S 

UNITY  LEAGUE. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


Q.  Mrs.  Harbert,  will  you  kindly  tell  our  readers  something 
about  the  World's  Unity  League — its  genesis,  aim,  and  scope? 
In  the  first  place,  when  was  it  organized,  and  who  were  the 
chief  promoters? 

A.  Reflecting  for  a  moment  in  order  to  reply  succinctly  and 
accurately  to  your  question,  two  pictures  seem  to  flash  across 
the  mental  canvas.  These  pictures  seem  to  be  symbolic  of  the 
dual  yet  universal  nature  of  the  methods  of  procedure  adopted 
by  the  League,  and  suggestive  of  the  question,  Are  there  not 
always  two  rivulets  of  thought  and  action  before  we  obtain  a 
strong  current  of  influence  ?  These  are  the  pictures :  The  first, 
framed  by  the  clustering  hills  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  re- 
gions of  the  great  State  of  New  York,  outlines  the  boyhood 
liome  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Carroll  Bonney,  President  of  "The 
World's  Congress  Auxiliary"  of  1893,  of  which  the  World's 
Parliament  of  Religions  was  so  notable  a  feature.  May  I  give 
you,  as  an  outline,  Mr.  Bonney's  own  words? — 

**During  the  organization  and  conduct  of  the  World's  Con- 
gresses of  1893,  I  was  led  to  feel  that  all  my  life  had  been  a 
preparation  for  that  work,  and  that  in  a  thousand  ways  provi- 
sion had  been  made  for  its  extraordinary  needs.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  preparation  was  in  the  Sunday-school  on  Bonney 
Hill,  New  York — a  hill  overlooking  the  village  of  Hamilton 
from  the  south,  the  entire  landscape  being  worthy  of   repro- 
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duction  in  story  and  song.  While  attending  that  Sunday- 
school  I  became  deeply  interested  in  what  is  now  known  as  the 
science  of  comparative  religions.  One  of  the  newspapers  taken 
by  my  father  published  a  series  of  nearly  fifty  articles  under 
the  title,  'Religions  of  the  World.'  A  few  of  the  subjects  will 
indicate  the  scope  of  the  treatment:  'The  Religion  of  the 
Druses/  'The  Religion  of  the  Siamese/  'The  Creeds  of  the 
Negroes.'  Another  series  of  articles  in  the  same  paper  that 
greatly  delighted  me  was  entitled,  'The  World's  Reformers.' 
This  series  included  essays  on  Plato,  Confucius,  Zoroaster,  and 
other  great  leaders." 

As  a  result  of  his  thoughtful  gleaning  through  these  fruitful 
fields,  a  rich  harvest  of  facts  and  suggestions  was  presented, 
and  enjoyed  each  succeeding  Sabbath  at  the  Stmday-school, 
where  young  Charles  Bonney  met  a  number  of  theological 
students  from  the  adjacent  seminary. 

The  second  picture  is  that  of  the  home  of  the  poet-sisters, 
Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary,  of  whom  our  beloved  Whittier  thus 
wrote : 

"Alice  and  Phoebe  Gary! 
Who  from  the  farm-field  singing  came 
The  song  whose  echo  now  is  fame ; 
And  to  the  great,  false  city  took 
The  honest  hearts  of  'Qovernook*; 
And  made  their  home  beside  the  sea, 
The  trysting-place  of  Liberty." 

Of  the  influences  radiating  from  that  home  (which  for  fifteen 
years  was  the  Truth-seekers'  Salon),  Rev.  Charles  Deems 
gives  a  delightful  summary  in  a.  paragraph.  May  I  repeat  it  to 
you? — 

"Of  the  spiritual  teachers  all  are  welcome  at  any  time,  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  John  Jerome  Hughes  to  the  eloquent 
Universalist  Chapin  and  the  adjective-yet- to-be-discovered 
Frothingham.  There  is  Horace  Greeley,  perhaps  especially  en- 
joying the  famous  Quaker  sermon  which  Oliver  Johnson  of 
the  'Independent'  is  telling;  Edwin  Whipple,  Samuel  Bowles 
of  the  'Springfield  Republican,'  Justin  McCarthy  of  the  'Lon- 
don Morning  Star,'  Dr.  Field  of  the  'Evangelist,'  Mr.  Elliott 
and  Mr.  Perry  of  the  'Home  Journal,'  Whitelaw  Reid  of  the 
'Tribune,'  and,  last  but  not  least,  Robert  Bonner  of  the  'Ledger.' 
And  then  what  women  have  been  in  that  house!    Elizabeth 
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Cady  Stanton,  quiet,  self-poised,  'lady-like' — for  she  is  a  lady, 
and,  except  Henry  Clay  of  Kentucky  and  Exiward  Stanley,  the 
best  presiding  officer  I  have  ever  seen ;  Mary  L.  Booth,  Mary 
E.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Croly,  Mary  Ann  Johnson,  Julia  Dean,  Mrs. 
Bayard  Taylor,  Elizabeth  Stoddard,  etc.  The  house  of  the  Gary 
sisters  is  a  Pantheon,  a  pol3rt€chnic  institute,  a  room  of  the 
committee  on  reconstruction,  a  gathering-place  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical and  political  Hap^y  Family.  This  is  a  circle  where 
everybody  thinks,  but  nobody  is  tabooed  for  what  he  thinks." 

These,  together  with  other  unnumbered  rills  of  brave  think- 
ing and  true  living,  converged  into  that  mighty  river  (or  gulf 
stream)  of  influence  known  as  The  World's  Parliament  of  Re- 
ligions. Do  we  not  find  here  additional  reasons  for  believing 
that  both  the  masculine  and  feminine  methods  must  be  adopted 
and  utilized  before  we  can  secure  the  miracle  of  unity  or  the 
paradise  of  harmony  ? 

During  one  of  the  inspiring  days  of  the  great  "Parliament," 
a  Tnsion  splendid  of  an  all-inclusive,  free,  world-wide  Federa- 
tion for  the  development  and  promotion  of  Love,  Wisdom, 
Beauty,  and  Joy  resulted  in  a  letter  that  was  addressed :  "To 
Truth-seekers,  everywhere."  This  letter  was  placed  in  Mr. 
Bonney's  hands,  and  subsequently  the  writer  was  requested 
by  him  to  assist  in  a  series  of  conferences  whose  object  should 
be  the  discussion  and  promotion  of  the  suggestions  therein 
contained. 

You  will  understand,  Mr.  Flower,  with  your  hospitality  to 
all  earnest  thought  and  spiritual  development,  when  I  say  that 
from  the  inception  of  this  movement  it  was  evident  that  the 
work  was  to  be  evolved  by  the  most  natural  methods,  and,  like 
the  processes  of  Nature,  its  foundations  were  to  be  laid  with- 
out observation,  since  there  was  need  that  its  roots  should  grow 
downward  before  its  branches  could  grow  upward.  The  root- 
lets of  Love  and  Wisdom  must  ever  be  vigorous  and  strong  be- 
fore the  divine  blossoms  and  fruitage  of  Beauty  and  Joy  can 
unfold.  All  service  was  to  be  voluntary;  no  membership  fees 
were  to  be  required;  while,  in  order  to  maintain  the  spiritual 
equilibrium  so  easily  disturbed  by  personal  ambition  or  love 
of  power,  the  respective  secretaries  (as  soon  as  they  could  be 
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secured,  in  different  countries)  were  to  alternate  in  presiding 
at  the  national  and  international  conferences.  No  efforts  at 
proselyting  were  to  be  made.  The  aims  and  objects  of  the 
League  were  to  be  made  known  in  the  hope  that  all  who  zvere 
ready  would  approve  the  methods  and  welcome  this  new  op- 
portunity for  service. 

Q.  In  the  fewest  possible  words,  Mrs.  Harbert,  will  you 
give  us  the  scope  and  objects  sought  to  be  furthered  by  the 
League? 

A.  The  prime  object  was  to  utilize  the  great,  unused  force 
of  Friendship ;  to  recognize  the  familyhood  of  the  Creator  and 
the  created;  to  secure  a  Bond  of  Union  and  means  of  co- 
operation between  all  individuals  and  associations  who  desire 
to  promote  love,  wisdom,  beauty,  and  joy  throughout  the  world. 
In  other  words,  the  object  was  and  is  to  promote  the  unifica- 
tion of  and  thus  add  strength  to  all  forces  that  affect  the  peace, 
freedom,  usefulness,  and  happiness  of  humanity — whether 
these  forces  be  scientific,  artistic,  industrial,  ethical,  mental,  or 
spiritual. 

You  may  remember  that  Mr.  Bonney  had  emphasized  in  his 
opening  address  before  the  "World's  Congress  Auxiliary"  that 
"we  would  imite  in  international  associations  the  devotees  of 
every  branch  of  learning,  the  disciples  of  every  virtue,  the  sup- 
porters of  every  reform — that  wherever,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  a  friend  of  man  follows  the  path  of  duty,  we  would  have 
him  feel  that  he  has  the  sympathy  of  those  who  in  other  lands 
follow  the  same  pursuit."  As  an  initial  step  toward  co-relating 
such  workers  and  dreamers  and  thinkers,  the  following  strong 
yet  clastic  bond  of  union  was  adopted,  and  signed  by  men  and 
women  representative  of  many  countries,  races,  and  sects : 

''Recognising  the  solidarity  and  interdependence  of  hu- 
manity, we  will  welcome  light  from  every  source,  earnestly 
desiring  to  grow  in  knowledge  of  Truth  and  the  spirit  of 
Love,  and  to  manifest  the  same  by  helpful  service  " 

Subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  the  "World's  Congress 
Auxiliary"  (which  did  not  adjourn  sine  die,  but  as  a  "World- 
wide Fraternity  of  Learning  and  Virtue"),  several  joint  meet- 
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ings  were  held  by  the  two  committees  appointed  by  Mr.  Bon- 
ney.  The  Man's  Committee  adopted  the  name  of  "The  World's 
Religious  Parliament  Extension,"  and  adopted  as  their  motto, 
"  'Come,  now,  and  let  us  reason  together,'  saith  the  Lord."  Pro- 
fessor Paul  Carus,  the  secretary,  in  a  most  interesting  report 
says :  "The  purpose  of  the  Parliament  is  presentation,  not  con- 
troversy. Its  aim  is  not  to  decide  what  is  religious  truth,  but  to 
make  investigation  and  impartial  comparison  possible  for  all 
who  would  know  the  truth.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the 
Chicago  Parliament  of  Religions  was  in  the  strict  adherence  to 
the  rule  that  the  various  delegates  should,  without  any  attack 
upon  other  religions,  state  what  they  regarded  as  most  es- 
sential and  valuable  in  their  own  faith."  The  friends  of  the 
Parliament  trust  that  Truth  can  take  care  of  itself,  and  heartily 
echo  Milton's  question,  "Whoever  knew  Truth  put  to  the 
worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter?"  However,  I  must  not 
wander  in  this  enticing  field. 

The  Women's  Committee  took  the  name  of  "The  World's 
Unity  League,"  and  adopted  as  their  rallying  cry,  "Love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law."  As  the  vision  splendid  clearly  revealed 
the  interrelation  of  all  interests  and  of  all  life,  its  scope  neces- 
sarily broadened;  hence,  to  secure  "two  heads  in  council"  in 
each  department,  twelve  men  and  twelve  women  were  appointed 
as  a  "Committee  of  Organization."  When  similar  committees 
are  secured  in  other  countries  it  is  proposed,  as  already  stated, 
that  their  respective  chairmen  shall  alternate  at  the  official  con- 
ferences. Many  most  interesting  conferences  have  been  held; 
among  the  most  notable  were  one  extending  for  an  entire  week 
at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  and  others  at  Evanston,  111.  One  special 
meeting  was  called  in  conference  with  Mr.  James  H.  Heme,  in 
the  interest  of  the  drama,  the  main  subject  of  thought  being, 
"How  to  secure  pure,  elevating,  joy-giving  plays  to  the 
masses."  Two  interesting  conferences  and  public  meetings 
were  held  in  the  interest  of  Peace  and  Arbitration;  and  a 
largely  attended  mass-meeting  in  the  Auditorium,  Chicago, 
afforded  additional  proof  of  continued  interest  in  the  work. 

In  response  to  a  question  I  submitted  to  Mr.  Bonney  a  few 
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days  ago  as  to  what  phases  of  our  many-sided  work  he  consid- 
ered the  most  important,  he  promptly  answered: 

"Two.  First,  the  constructive  nature  of  its  methods — that, 
whereas  in  the  past  much  time  and  strength  have  been  given 
to  the  work  of  emphasizing  points  of  controversy  and  conflict, 
our  object  is  to  ascertain  and  make  known  the  grounds  of  union 
in  the  language,  literature,  domestic  life,  religion,  science,  art, 
and  civil  institutions  of  different  peoples,  confident  that  the 
whole  world  will  be  astonished  and  delighted    to    find  how 

;  abundant  the  grounds  of  such  union  are  and  how  easily  they 

may  be  utilized  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  progress.    Secondly, 

-■  I  would  emphasize  the  helpful  response  of  the  press  in  all  sec- 

tions of  our  country  to  the  earnest  appeal  set  afloat  by  your 

\  committee  of  organization  in  regard  to  the  moral  and  ethical 

value  of  national  festivals,  together  with  practical  suggestions 

>,  and  a  tentative  program  for  a  moral,  ethical,  and  humane  cele- 

bration of  our  most  distinctively  national  holiday,  the  Fourth 

;  of  July." 

Just  what  was  this  appeal,  do  you  ask  ?  First,  clergymen  of 
all  sects  were  requested  to  preach  at  least  one  sermon  each  year 

,  upon  the  great  heroes  of  Peace — the  explorers,  scientists,  edu- 

cators, statesmen,  and  humanitarians.  An  appeal  was  made  to 
transform  the  noise  of  our  patriotic  holiday  into  harmony. 
Thousands  of  leaflets  were  distributed  and  newspaper  articles 
printed,  from  one  of  which  I  quote,  in  the  hope  that  you  will 

i  accord  it  space  in  The  Arena,  in  view  of  the  great  need  of 

altruistic  cooperation  upon  this  subject : 


tt 


To  All  Lovers  of  Their  Country, 


"Our  Fathers  gave  to  the  world  a  great  ideal  when,  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  they  made  immortal  the  state- 
ment that  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  are  the 
divine  right  of  all.  The  World's  Unity  League  suggests  that 
the  time  is  now  at  hand  for  a  more  inclusive  statement,  and 
that  the  ideal  of  our  day  shall  be  formulated  in  a  Declaration 
of  Interdependence,  which  shall  do  more  for  our  social  and 
spiritual  education  than  even  the  former  statement  has  done  in 
the  past.  With  this  in  view,  we  invite  your  attention  to  the 
consideration  of  a  'New  Fourth  of  July.'  We  plead  for  a  bet- 
ter and  holier  use  of  our  greatest  national  holiday,  believing 
that  by  this  means  a  broader  patriotism  shall  be  stimulated.  We 
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believe  this  great  festival,  ransomed  from  noise  and  confusion 
and  translated  into  harmony  and  beauty,  may  be  made  a  most 
valuable  factor  for  the  building  of  a  better  citizenship.  Re- 
joicing in  the  beneficence  of  those  who  labor  in  every  field  of 
endeavor  for  the  uplift  of  humanity,  we  recommend  a  greater 
recognition  of  the  world's  Moral  Heroes.  As  an  initial  step  in 
such  a  movement,  we  offer  the  following  suggestions  for  a 
possible 

"program. 

**June  J. 

"3  p.  M. — Meetings  in  churches,  school-houses,  court-houses, 
and  other  public  buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  com- 
mittees of  arrangements  and  taking  preliminary  action. 

''July  4. 

"Sunrise. — Bands  play  the  national  airs,  and  so  far  as 
possible  intertwine  the  flags  of  all  nations  at  all  convenient 
places. 

"10  A.  M. — Meetings  in  churches,  school-houses,  court- 
houses, and  other  public  places.  Exercises  include  orations  on 
the  meaning  of  the  day  or  other  appropriate  themes;  empha- 
sizing the  blessings  of  peace,  the  vital  importance  of  free  speech 
and  a  free  press,  the  dignity  of  labor,  the  joy  of  service,  the 
value  of  freedom,  and  especially  the  solidarity  and  interde- 
pendence of  mankind;  also  the  singing  of  national  songs  and 
appropriate  hymns  and  anthems. 

"Afternoon. — Social  reunions,  and  games  of  various  kinds. 

"8  p.  M. — Illuminations  strictly  in  charge  of  the  public  au- 
thorities, with  safeguards  against  accidents  of  every  kind. 

"In  order  to  secure  the  success  of  so  great  a  change  in  our 
methods  of  celebration  it  will  require  general  interest  and  co- 
operation. To  this  end  the  World's  Unity  League  invites  your 
most  earnest  eflFort,  by  way  of  suggestion,  to    promote  the 


cause." 


If  your  attention  has  not  been  called  to  the  startling  results 
of  our  present  method  of  celebrating  the  Fourth  of  July,  please 
turn  to  files  of  your  Boston  papers  of  the  fifth  of  last  July  for 
the  list  of  casualties  of  the  preceding  day.  I  think  there  were 
sixty  persons  sent  to  one  hospital.  Add  to  the  number  of  acci- 
dents in  your  well-disciplined  city  those  in  every  other  city, 
town,  and  hamlet  in  the  country,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  realize 
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the  need  of  this  work.  Two  years  ago  a  collector  of  statistics 
reported  to  one  of  our  Western  journals  that  on  the  Fourth  of 
July  of  that  year  more  persons  were  wounded,  maimed,  and 
killed  than  upon  any  one  day  of  our  civil  war. 

"Festivals  develop  enthusiasm,  which  is  the  presence  of  the 
divine  ardor  within  the  soul."  What  festivals  can  we  devise 
in  grateful  recognition  of  the  inspiring  fact  that  the  hitherto 
apparently  divergent  or  individual  notes  of  science,  art,  educa- 
tion, industry,  and  religion  are  rapidly  converging  into  a  uni- 
versal diapason  of  joy  and  inspiration  that  shall  promote  the 
harmony  of  all  peoples?  Our  committees  are  endeavoring  to 
emphasize  the  power  and  ministry  of  music  and  beauty  and  to 
teach  the  sacred  use  of  the  most  potent  agency  awaiting  the 
unselfish  and  the  altruistic — the  power  of  imaging,  loving,  con- 
structive thought.  We  w-ould  unite  our  efforts  to  the  end  that 
every  printed  page,  whether  of  chart,  school  manual,  Sabbath- 
school  book,  daily  journal,  or  periodical  may  bear  a  message  of 
beauty  and  prove  a  potent  factor  in  the  work  of  removing  fear 
from  the  hearts  of  the  children — that  they  may  freely  enjoy 
their  rightful  inheritance  of  "the  good,  the  beautiful,  and  the 
true."  Conscious  of  the  potency  of  vibrations  of  faith  and  love, 
let  us  sing  with  and  for  the  children  such  glad  songs  of  hope, 
courage,  truth,  and  love  that  they  may  become  as  joy-bells  in 
the  universe. 

The  children !  Mr.  Flower,  allow  me  to  emphasize  one  more 
feature  of  our  work.  It  is  this :  to  arouse  the  parenthood  of  the 
world  and  to  enlist  universal  aid  in  the  vitally  important  work 
of  securing  opportunity  of  development,  opportunity  of  service, 
and  opportunity  of  happiness  for  every  child  of  every  race. 
You  can  readily  see  that  in  so  universal  an  organization  there 
must  be  great  liberty  of  action,  as  also  care  taken  not  to  involve 
individual  members  in  radical  measures;  hence,  I  cannot  re- 
port certain  maturing  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  childhood 
until  they  have  been  submitted  to  a  general  conference.  How- 
ever, as  in  our  own  country  all  must  admit  that  in  a  govern- 
ment whose  integral  units  compose  the  sovereign  people,  what- 
soever of  health,  industry,  harmony,  beauty,  science,  knowledge. 
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wisdom,  and  love  may  be  developed  in  the  children  of  to-day 
will  reappear  in  the  vigor,  prosperity,  peace,  art,  inventions, 
literature,  laws,  and  religion  of  to-morrow ;  that  in  the  children 
of  this  generation  inheres  the  civilization  of  the  next.  There 
is  a  best  method  of  education,  a  best  method  of  home-making, 
a  best  method  of  governing,  a  best  method  of  working,  a  best 
method  of  playing,  a  best  method  of  worshiping.  There  is  time 
enough,  strength  enough,  love  enough,  wisdom  enough  for  this 
divine  work  of  forging  a  strong  yet  elastic  bond,  which  will 
encircle  the  world. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 


By  B.  O.  Flower. 


AN    EARNEST   WORD   TO   YOUNG   MEN   AND 

WOMEN   OF   AMERICA. 

We  are  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century.  In  a 
certain  sense  we  may  be  said  to  be  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
The  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  fraternity  upon  which 
our  fathers  builded  require  additional  measures  for  their  preser- 
vation— measures  to  meet  the  changed  conditions  of  the 
present.  A  serious  duty  devolves  upon  us.  The  voice  of  con- 
science warns  us  to  be  true  to  the  highest  principles  and  loyal 
to  the  ideal  of  free  government.  Happy  will  it  be  for  future 
generations  if  we  stand  unswervingly  for  the  right  and  in  this 
crisis  exhibit  the  same  spirit  of  unselfish  devotion  which  made 
this  Republic  possible ;  and  before  considering  the  new  demands 
let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  last  century  of  our  nation's 
history — ^a  century  that  has  proved  an  inspiration  to  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  founders  of  our  government  entered  upon  a  bold  experi- 
ment. With  a  superb  faith  in  human  nature  and  with  a  daring 
that  have  alarmed  the  royalty  and  the  aristocracy  and  have 
inspired  the  masses  of  Europe  ever  since,  they  established  a 
State  which  at  that  time  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people  that 
civilization  had  known.  For  many  years  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
New  World  that  it  was  a  leader  on  the  highway  of  progress, 
not  a  camp-follower  among  the  nations.  The  Republic  pos- 
sessed the  faith,  the  confidence,  and  the  determination  of  youth, 
and  for  nearly  a  century  it  was  the  hope  of  the  downtrodden 
everywhere,  the  ideal  of  the  truest  statesmen  the  world  over. 

Our  fathers  laid  the  foundations  of  our  government  with 
wisdom.  They  met  the  demands  of  society  in  their  day  in  a 
comprehensive  and  satisfying  way.  Far  more  than  this  tliey 
did :  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  boldly  took  issue 
with  the  old  theories  of  government  and  enunciated  the  funda- 
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mental  and  vital  truths  for  which  free  government  must  stand, 
while  they  sought  to  bulwark  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  to  preserve  against  dangers  that  might  come  before 
the  Republic  became  a  great  and  recognized  fact  the  ideals  for 
which  the  bravest  sons  of  the  New  World  had  cheerfully  laid 
down  their  lives.  So  long  as  the  nation  remained  free  and  inde- 
pendent; so  long  as  it  insisted  upon  doing  what  was  right 
and  upon  being  faithful  to  the  ideal  of  tlie  fathers;  so  long 
as  it  dared  evince  the  same  faith  in  the  people  that  Washington 
and  JeflFerson  had  evinced,  the  Republic  moved  forward  with 
stately  and  commanding  tread.  In  Europe  the  example  set  by 
the  United  States  took  firm  hold  on  the  popular  imagination ; 
while  in  the  New  World  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  the  greatest 
of  black  men,  and  Simon  Bolivar  and  Sam  Martin,  the  noble 
Spanish  Creole  leaders,  became  the  Washingtons  respectively  of 
Hayti  and  of  the  Spanish-American  States,  and  republic  upon 
republic  rose  on  the  ashes  of  despotic  rule. 

After  our  civil  war  the  spirit  of  timid  conventionalism  began 
to  manifest  itself  in  the  Republic.  This  spirit  was  not  very 
marked  at  first,  but  year  by  year  statesmen,  the  press,  and  to  a 
great  degree  the  nation  began  to  lose  something  of  the  old 
robust  independence  and  fearlessness.  As  a  people  we  began 
to  lose  the  faculty  of  taking  the  initiative.  We  began  to  look 
backward  and  over  seas.  We  grew  to  demand  precedents. 
Whenever,  in  order  to  preserve  free  government  of,  by,  and 
for  the  people,  any  new  proposal  was  made  to  meet  new  emer- 
gencies and  new  conditions,  instead  of  demanding  whether  it 
were  just  and  right,  whether  it  were  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  fundamental  demand  of  equal  opportunities  for  all  and 
special  privileges  for  none,  and  whether  it  would  conserve  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  people,  statesmen  and 
the  press  were  sure  to  ask  if  the  proposed  measure  had  ever 
been  tried  in  the  Old  World,  or  where  and  at  what  time  in 
the  past  it  had  been  successfully  introduced  elsewhere;  and 
if  no  satisfactory  answers  to  this  question  were  forthcoming, 
the  measure  was  almost  certain  to  be  adjudged  dangerous. 
Thus  to-day  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  melancholy 
spectacle  of  that  Republic  which  was  once  the  glorious  repre- 
sentative of  free  government,  the  bold  initiator,  and  the  leader 
of  Liberty's  hosts,  falling  behind  monarchies  and  other  foreign 
States  in  the  march  of  progress.  While,  for  example,  Switzer- 
land long  since  successfully  introduced  the  initiative,  the  refer- 
endum, and  the  imperative  mandate;  while  England  has  for 
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years  enjoyed  a  wise  and  salutary  income-and-inheritance  tax; 
while  France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  other  European 
countries  have  carried  into  wonderfully  successful  operation 
the  postal  savings  banks ;  while  governmental  ownership  of  tele- 
graphs and  of  railways  has  proved  a  blessing  to  many  peoples; 
while  municipal  ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  postal  parcel- 
delivery,  and  numerous  other  salutary  reforms  have  been  suc- 
cessfully introduced  across  the  Atlantic;  and  while  New  Zeal- 
and has  made  great  strides  toward  furthering  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  every  citizen  (reforms  that  include  govern- 
mental ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, and  old-age  pensions) — the  Republic  has  halted  when 
measures  have  been  demanded  that  were  completely  in  harmony 
witli  the  spirit  that  dominated  the  nation  at  its  birth. 

To-day  we  are  confronting  new  conditions,  which  make 
stern  demands  upon  the  statesmanship,  upon  the  wisdom,  and 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  nation.  The  century  that  is  closing 
has  witnessed  so  many  and  so  marvelous  changes  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  what  is  indeed,  in  a 
more  modern  and  additional  sense,  a  new  world.  Science, 
discovery,  and  invention  have  wrought  wonders  that  even 
the  most  daring  imagination  of  a  hundred  years  ago  could 
not  have  conceived  of  as  possible;  and  this  changed  order  has 
affected  life  in  all  its  ramifications.  It  becomes  necessary, 
therefore,  to  meet  the  new  requirements  with  innovations 
that  shall  still  keep  society  true  to  the  spirit  of  free  government; 
for,  though  the  world  of  our  fathers  has  passed  away,  the 
truths  and  the  principles  they  enunciated  remain — for  they 
are  immortal.  The  demand  to-day,  as  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Republic,  is  for  equal  rights  and  justice  for  all — for  the  poorest, 
for  the  lowliest,  and  for  the  weakest,  no  less  than  for  the 
richest,  the  most  cultured,  and  the  strongest — ^and  for  condi- 
tions that  shall  favor  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
highest  side  of  man's  nature.  I  believe  that  society  has  reached 
a  stage  when,  sooner  or  later,  the  rights  of  the  people  will 
be  successf uly  asserted ;  but  I  am  of  the  number  of  those  who 
desire  to  see  the  ends  of  justice  attained  by  peaceful  and  orderly 
means.  We  have  slept  over-long,  and  civilization  will  not  hold 
us  guiltless  if  we  fail  individually  to  do  everything  that  lieth 
in  our  power  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  nation  and  bring 
back  the  government  to  its  old  moorings,  in  which  the  interest 
of  each  shall  be  the  concern  of  all.  Perhaps  little  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  majority  of  those  who  have  passed  the 
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meridian  of  life.  Many  of  them  have  g^own  indifferent ;  others 
have  lost  the  faith  that  is  needed  to  win  victories ;  the  material- 
ism of  the  market  has  paralyzed  the  imagination  of  many  who 
are  moving  on  the  downward  slope  of  life.  But  not  so  with 
the  splendid  youth  of  America.  They  lepresent  a  conscience 
force  that,  when  aroused  and  brought  to  act  in  unison,  will 
be  invincible;  and  it  is  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
Republic  that  I  would  appeal.  Let  us  agitate,  educate,  organ- 
ize, and  move  forward,  casting  aside  timidity  and  insisting 
that  the  Republic  shall  no  longer  lag  behind  in  the  march  of 
progress.  Let  us  be  ready  promptly  to  adopt  the  innovations 
of  other  nations  which  are  in  accord  with  the  essential  require- 
ments of  justice,  freedom,  and  fraternity  upon  which  free 
government  rests,  and  let  us  also  cease  to  demand  precedents. 
Let  us  no  longer  wait  for  others  to  try  that  which  changed 
conditions  imperatively  demand.  It  is  no  time  for  sleeping. 
A  new  century  finds  the  Republic  a  laggard  because  class  in- 
terests and  special  privileges  have  taken  the  place  of  concern 
for  all,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  faith  of  the  nation,  so  con- 
spicuous in  its  early  days,  has  waned,  while  conscience  has 
in  a  measure  become  anesthetized  through  the  overmastering 
influence  of  commercialism.  Upon  us  devolves  a  solemn  duty 
— 3,  mighty  work.  Shall  we  be  worthy  of  the  trust  imposed 
upon  us?  Are  we  going  to  become  active  factors  in  further- 
ing the  progress  of  the  world  and  in  securing  for  the  future 
the  blessings  of  free  government?  This  is  the  supreme  ques- 
tion that  confronts  every  young  man  and  woman  in  America 
to-day. 


THREE  MEN,  AND  WHAT  THEY  REPRESENTED. 

I. 

In  the  recent  deaths  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Charles'  Russell,  and  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  three  dis- 
tinctly and  strikingly  typical  characters,  well  known  through- 
out Western  civilization,  have  passed  from  the  stage  of  life. 
Broadly  speaking,  they  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
spirit  of  the  ruthless  past,  the  more  enlightened  present,  and 
the  aspiration  of  the  nobler  future. 

Mr.  Huntington  was  a,  poor  boy.    He  was  thrifty,  frugal, 
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and  in  other  ways  possessed  very  many  commendable  traits. 
In  early  manhood  he  started  to  the  Pacific  by  way  of  the 
Isthmus.  Before  leaving  he  supplied  himself  with  a  well-filled 
pack  of  goods  with  which  he  traded  and  bartered  en  route. 
When  he  reached  San  Francisco  he  had  a  handsome  little  sum 
of  money  with  which  to  begin  life.  Steadily  and  with  one 
aim  in  view — ^a  firm  determination  to  acquire  wealth — ^he  pur- 
sued his  way.  In  the  course  of  time,  largely  through  his  per- 
sonal efforts,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  was  builded.  He 
became  the  controlling  spirit  of  the  corporation.  His  wealth 
grew  with  the  years  until  at  the  time  of  his  death  his  fortune 
amounted  to  between  sixty  and  seventy  million  dollars. 

Men  have  grown  comparatively  rich  through  faithfully  at- 
tending to  a  legitimate  business,  while  also  being  true  to  the 
exacting  demands  of  the  Gk>lden  Rule.  These  men  have  placed 
justice  and  humane  sentiments  above  the  mere  acquisition 
of  dollars,  and  their  careers  have  been  marked  by  a  constantly 
evinced  desire  to  lift  their  less  fortunate  brethren.  They  have 
instinctively  shrunk  from  everjrthing  that  would  smack  of 
wrong-doing;  they  have  refused  to  rise  over  the  prostrate 
form  of  a  weaker  brother.  There  is  another  and  unhappily  a 
very  large  class  of  men  to-day,  who  have  amassed  large  for- 
tunes by  pursuing  a  very  different  course — men  who  were 
absorbed  in  self  and  so  dominated  by  a  passion  for  gold  or 
power  that  the  finer  qualities  which  exalt  and  ennoble  life  have 
been  blunted  and  deadened.  They  represent  in  spirit,  though 
by  methods  less  direct,  the  ruthless  past — the  tragic  time  when 
the  weak  fell  before  the  merciless  hand  of  the  strong.  There 
are  men  to-day  whose  creed  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words 
of  lago,  "Put  money  in  thy  purse."  The  question  as  to  how 
that  money  is  to  be  obtained  is  a  secondary  consideration,  if 
indeed  it  may  be  said  seriously  to  enter  into  the  calculations 
of  those  touched  with  money-madness.  These  men  have 
scrupled  not  in  their  efforts  to  secure  class  laws,  legislative 
privileges,  and  protection  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to 
grow  fabulously  rich  and  well-nigh  all-powerful  at  the  expense 
of  millions  of  persons  less  well  conditioned.  The  power  of  a 
monopoly  or  trust,  as  recently  shown  in  the  arbitrary  rise  in 
the  price  of  sugar  above  figures  which  yielded  a  magnificent 
profit  and  by  which  the  monopoly  will  be  enabled  to  filch 
over  $50,000,000  additional  from  the  people  in  a  single  year, 
is  a  striking  case  in  point,  illustrating  this  baleful,  essentially 
brutal  and  immoral  spirit.    The  strong  individusd  or  corpo- 
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ration  not  infrequently  crushes  the  weak  in  a  manner  so  ruth- 
less that  its  mere  narration  constitutes  a  somber  tragedy.  Such 
a  tragedy,  indeed,  was  enacted  some  years  ago  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad  Company,  when  many  industrious  and 
tireless  toilers  of  our  Republic  were  evicted  from  the  beautiful 
homes  they  had  made  in  what  before  their  advent  was  a  wil- 
derness. This  passage  in  history,  so  graphically  described  by 
Colonel  C.  C.  Post  in  his  work,  "Driven  from  Sea  to  Sea," 
affords  another  example  of  the  ruthless  spirit  essentially  akin  to 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  savage  past.  The  famous  Colton 
letters,  written  by  the  master  spirit  in  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company,  form  probably  the  most  astounding  revelation  ever 
made  of  how  those  who  give  themselves  up  wholly  to  the 
acquiring  of  gold  or  power  are  able  to  debauch  government 
and  the  opinion-forming  influences  to  such  an  extent  that 
these  apostles  of  greed  become  enormously  rich  at  the  expense 
of  justice,  humanity,  and  good  morals.  The  cases  we  have 
cited  are  typical  and  illustrate  the  well-known  fact  that  those 
who  yield  to  this  spirit  frequently  amass  vast  fortunes.  In- 
deed, a  strong  and  resolute  mentality,  which  surrenders  itself  to 
the  attainment  of  a  single  end  and  swerves  neither  to  the  right 
nor  to  the  left  in  the  pursuance  of  its  object,  seldom  fails, 
though  its  progress  may  call  to  mind  the  ancient  car  of  Jugger- 
naut. And  the  going  forth  of  one  who  has  proved  so  colossal  a 
failure,  when  judged  by  the  standard  of  sound  morals,  is 
supremely  tragic.    Mr.  Huntington  belonged  to  this  class. 

II. 

Across  the  ocean,  a  short  time  after  the  passing  of  the  great 
railroad  magnate,  occurred  the  death  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Charles  Russell  of  England.  He  was  typical  of  a  great  class. 
He  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the  ampler  life  of  the  pres- 
ent. This  distinguished  man,  whom  Justin  McCarthy  has 
recently  characterized  as  "the  greatest  of  English  advocates 
and  the  greatest  judge  in  the  English  law  courts  of  our  time," 
was  a  poor  Irish  boy.  He  went  to  London  when  a  young  man 
to  practise  law.  He  had  no  influential  relatives  or  friends  to 
give  him  a  start  or  in  any  way  aid  him  in  the  great  metropolis. 
To  many  young  men  the  outlook  would  have  proved  gloomy 
in  the  extreme.  He,  however,  was  not  of  the  irresolute  and 
doubting  ones.  He  set  out  to  win  an  honorable  name.  He 
desired  to  rise,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  honor  or  at  the  cost 
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of  the  happiness  of  others.  In  this  we  see  the  wide  gulf  sepa- 
rating him  from  those  ready  to  subordinate  all  else  to  wealth 
and  power.  By  unyielding  determination,  untiring  industry, 
strict  integrity,  and  the  force  of  his  mental  power,  he  rose  over 
every  obstacle  in  his  pathway,  ever  holding  his  honor  and  what 
he  felt  to  be  the  demands  of  justice  and  integrity  high  above 
the  mire.  ''During  his  life  at  the  bar,"  observes  Mr.  McCarthy, 
"he  was  engaged  in  almost  every  great  cause  that  came  before 
the  courts.'^  At  length  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  became  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  most  efficient  sup- 
porters. His  political  life  was  characterized  by  fidelity  to  the 
principles  he  held  to  be  right.  Later  he  was  elevated  to  the 
position  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  position  which  he  honorably 
and  acceptably  filled  until  his  death.* 

Lord  Russell  belonged  to  that  class  who  prized  above  riches 
the  approbation  of  their  age  and  nation.  He  scorned  to  do 
anything  he  considered  dishonorable,  dishonest,  or  unjust.  He 
craved  a  fame  resting  on  a  life  of  probity  and  honor;  but  he 
was  not  of  the  class  who  permit  convictions  of  human  prog- 
ress and  right  to  take  such  hold  on  the  conscience  as  to  lead 
them  to  break  with  the  existing  order.  Men  of  Lord  Rus- 
sell's class,  while  they  shrink  from  unjust  acts  and  refuse 
to  be  gainers  in  power  or  wealth  at  the  expense  of  others  or  of 
their  good  name,  also  refuse  to  incur  the  risk  of  prison,  exile, 
or  even  popular  ridicule,  contempt,  and  obloquy,  by  fearlessly 
championing  some  great  fundamental  principle  of  right  that  is 


♦Lord  Charles  Russell  was  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind,  and  though 
a  Roman  Catholic  was  sufficiently  interested  in  palmistry  not  only  to 
have  his  hand  read,  but  to  g^ve  to  Cheiro,  the  famous  palmist,  the  im- 
pression of  his  hand.  The  circumstances  attending  this  were  given  to 
me  by  Cheiro  a  few  years  ago.  One  day  while  in  London  the  palmist 
received  a  call  from  a  gentleman  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  him  and 
who  evidently  desired  for  the  time  being  to  veil  his  identity.  "In  read- 
ing his  hand,"  said  Cheiro,  "I  was  impressed  by  an  unusually  strong 
fate  line  that  ploughed  through  the  hand.  I  received  the  impression 
that  this  man  was  destined  to  occupy  the  highest  place,  or  one  of  the 
most  exalted  positions  within  the  reach  of  an  Englishman,  and  I  said 
to  him,  *I  believe  that  before  you  die  you  will  be  Prime  Minister  of 
England  or  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  realm.*  He  started  and  then 
seemed  lost  in  thought  for  a  few  moments,  but  when  he  left  he  ex- 
pressed his  satisfaction  at  the  reading,  and  added,  'Should  the  predic- 
tions you  have  made  come  true,  you  shall  not  only  have  my  name,  but  I 
shall  be  willing  to  give  you  an  impression  of  my  hand.*  **  Shortly  after 
Charles  Russell  was  created  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks  Cheiro  received  a  letter  from  him  in  which  the 
writer  referred  to  his  visit  and  his  promise.  Cheiro  accordingly  secured 
the  impression  of  Lord  Russell's  hand,  which  he  later  used  in  his  widely 
circulated  work  on  "The  Language  of  the  Hand." 
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unpopular  and,  if  embraced,  would  bring  with  it  social  ostra- 
cism or  political  ruin. 

Lord  Russell  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the  spirit  of 
the  present  day  in  contradistinction  on  the  one  hand  to  that  of 
the  ruthless  past  and  on  the  other  to  the  selfish  spirit  of  the 
coming  age — the  spirit  of  the  prophet  nature,  which  conse- 
crates life  and  all  it  holds  dear  to  the  service  of  humanity. 
When  Lord  Russell  died  all  England  mourned,  though  the 
grief  was  not  so  poignant  in  character  as  that  which  is  felt 
when  a  near  and  dear  friend  leaves  us.  The  nation  felt  that 
it  had  lost  an  illustrious  son.  The  world  said,  "A  great  and 
good  man  has  died." 

III. 

In  the  life  of  Wilhelm  Liebknecht,  who  also  has  recently 
passed  into  the  beyond,  we  have  an  impressive  illustration  of 
the  prophet  of  progress,  into  the  very  fabric  of  whose  being 
the  Golden  Rule  seems  to  be  woven.  For  the  cause  of  justice 
for  the  helpless  and  for  the  elevation  of  all  the  people  such  a 
one  falters  not  in  the  face  of  ostracism,  the  prison  cell,  or  even 
death.  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  came  on  the  stage  of  life  when  the 
example  of  our  Republic  was  producing  a  profound  impression 
on  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe,  and  when  the  democratic 
ideal  had  taken  firm  hold  on  the  imagination  of  the  more  daring 
of  the  youths  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  He  became  a  leader  in  the  ill-starred  revolution  of  1848, 
and  for  the  part  he  played  was  imprisoned.  Later,  while  in 
exile  in  London,  he  chanced  to  read  the  social  philosophy  of 
Karl  Marx.  It  seemed  to  him  to  promise  a  fundamentally 
just  and  thoroughly  reasonable  plan  whereby  the  answer  to  the 
heart  cry  of  the  age  for  freedom,  happiness,  and  normal  devel- 
opment could  be  realized.  He  became  an  enthusiastic  Socialist, 
and  on  returning  to  Germany  in  the  early  sixties  he  immediately 
became  a  leading  spirit  among  the  champions  of  industrial  and 
political  democracy. 

He  was  one  of  the  strongest  writers  on  the  North  German 
Gazette  until  that  paper  became  the  organ  of  Bismarck.  Then 
he  founded  a  paper  for  the  promulgation  of  his  views,  which 
soon  became  so  aggressive  and  influential  that  it  was  sup- 
pressed, and  the  brave,  brilliant,  and  scholarly  editor  was  again 
sent  to  prison.  A  prison  cell,  however,  does  not  dampen  the 
ardor  of  one  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  cause  of  justice 
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and  freedom.    His  unjust* imprisonment  also  greatly  increased 
his  strength  with  the  people. 

After  his  liberation  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian  legislature, 
where  he  was  a  constant  thorn  in  the  side  of  those  who  sought 
to  place  despotic  power  above  justice  and  right.  More  than 
once  the  fearless  legislator  was  marched  to  prison,  but  through 
storm  and  sunshine  he  worked  tirelessly  for  the  cause  he  loved. 
He  did  more  than  any  other  man  of  our  generation,  not  even 
excepting  Bebel,  to  further  the  cause  of  Socialism  in  Ger- 
many; while  probably  no  man  of  this  country  has  worked  so 
persistently  and  effectively  to  inculcate  the  idea  of  universal 
brotherhood  among  the  workers  and  break  down  tlie  partition 
wall  that  has  separated  the  industrial  millions  on  account  of 
nationalities. 

The  conviction  that  the  progress  of  the  race  could  be  best 
achieved  through  industrial  and  political  democracy,  as  em- 
bodied in  Socialism,  became  more  and  more  a  fixed  belief  in 
the  mind  of  Liebknecht.  Hence  he  threw  into  his  work  all 
the  power,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  being.  He  feared  not 
death,  prison,  nor  ostracism,  and  though  a  university  man  he 
was  a  radical.  He  believed  he  was  right.  He  felt  he  was 
working  for  the  happiness  and  growth  of  the  individual  and  the 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  society;  and  he  counted  all  else 
as  nothing  beside  the  cause  he  believed  to  be  holy  and  upon 
the  success  of  which  the  happiness  of  the  people  depended. 
When  he  died  tens  of  thousands  of  people  w^ept.  His  funeral 
was  one  of  the  greatest  popular  demonstrations  of  recent  years. 
More  than  30,000  people  marched  to  the  grave,  while  the 
streets  over  which  the  procession  passed  were  crowded  with  a 
vast  multitude  of  sympathizing  friends,  variously  estimated  at 
between  100,000  and  130,000.  It  seemed  as  if  all  the  poor  of 
Berlin  were  out  to  do  honor  to  the  great  man  who  thought 
more  of  justice  for  the  lowliest  than  he  cared  for  his  own 
life. 

The  following  extract  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Literary  Digest,  from  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Prcse,  indi- 
cates something  of  the  work  accomplished  by  this  great 
reformer : 


it 


'At  the  last  elections  in  Germany,  the  Social  Democrats  polled  more 
than  2,000,000  votes,  more  than  27  per  cent,  of  all  the  votes  polled ;  and 
they  elected  18  per  cent,  of  the  members  of  the  Reichstag.  They  form 
the  strongest  political  party  in  Germany.  This  strength  is  the  result  of 
a  generation  of  striving,  and  is  due  largely  to  the  personality  of  one 
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man — Wilhelm  Liebknecht.  When,  in  1864,  he  returned  from  exile  in 
London  to  Germany,  there  were  but  a  few  thousands  of  organized  work- 
men, who  partly  belonged  to  the  Reform  Party  and  partly  owned 
allegiance  to  Lassalle.  Four  years  later  Liebknecht  had  won  over  Bebel 
and  his  following  of  workingmen.  In  1864  he  called  a  general  con- 
ference at  Nuremberg,  at  which  14.000  workingmen  were  represented, 
and  where  a  new  party — the  Social- Democratic — was  formed.  That 
party  is  now  recognized  as  the  promulgator  of  the  doctrines  of  Marx 
in  Germany.  A  man  who  has  founded  a  party  of  such  strength,  had 
led  it  for  a  generation,  dictated  its  beliefs,  prescribed  its  tactics  and 
aims,  has  done  that  which  must  win  the  applause  of  even  his  bitterest 
antagonists." 

IV. 

Here  within  a  short  period  three  thoroughly  typical  men 
passed  from  the  stage  of  active  life.  One  was  thought  to  have 
prospered,  and  he  left  over  $60,000,000  to  be  divided  among 
four  persons.  One  gained  position,  fame,  and  the  applause 
of  his  nation,  and  left  an  honorable  name  destined  to  live  on 
the  pages  of  England's  historj'.  And  one  was  sent  to  prison, 
driven  into  exile,  and  made  to  suffer  much,  and  he  was  the 
constant  target  for  ridicule  and  calumny  from  shallow  con- 
ventionalism and  alarmed  despotism.  But  he  was  true  to  the 
highest  demands  of  conscience;  he  placed  the  happiness  of 
others  above  all  thought  of  self  when  the  cause  of  human 
brotherhood  was  in  the  balance;  and  when  he  died  not 
only  did  thousands  mourn  as  though  a  father  or  brother 
had  gone  from  them,  but  he  left  behind  an  arniy  of  earnest, 
thoughtful  young  men  and  women  who  have  cauglit  his  zeal, 
enthusiasm,  and  passion  for  justice,  and  who  will  carry  on  his 
work  with  renewed  determination. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with  Liebknecht's  social  philoso- 
phy to  entertain  a  profound  admiration  for  the  man  who 
consecrated  his  life  to  further  the  happiness  of  his  race  and 
secure  justice  for  the  whole  people;  nor  need  one  be  a  Socialist 
to  see  in  this  apostle  of  human  brotherhood  the  same  animating 
spirit  that  made  luminous  the  life  of  Jesus  and  that  has  been 
present  as  the  dominating  influence  in  the  lives  of  all  those 
who  through  the  ages  have  blazed  the  pathway  for  progress 
and  lighted  the  watch-fires  of  justice,  freedom,  and  civilization 
on  the  mountain  slopes  that  lay  before  the  race. 

Our  present  life  is  only  a  moment  compared  with  eternity, 
and  those  who  believe  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  law  and 
that  love  and  justice  and  freedom  are  eternal  verities  must  esti- 
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mate  the  success  or  failure  of  a  life  in  its  larger  relations,  must 
consider  not  only  its  influence  during  life  here,  but  that  which 
will  probably  be  exerted  in  the  coming  years  and  the  standing 
of  the  individual  in  the  audience-chamber  of  Eternal  Justice. 
And  with  these  factors  in  mind,  which  life,  think  you,  best 
succeeded,  and  which  most  ignominiously  failed?  This  is 
the  question  I  would  put  to  the  conscience  of  the  young  men 
and  women  of  our  Republic,  standing  on  the  threshold  of  life 
and  under  the  purple  flush  of  the  dawning  twentieth  century. 
In  which  of  these  divisions  of  humanity  do  you  wish  your  lot 
to  be  cast?  In  which,  think  you,  will  it  give  you  the  most 
satisfaction  to  be  found  when  the  bell  rings  for  your  exit  and 
the  curtain  falls?  Will  you  stand  with  those  who  are  ruth- 
lessly battling  for  self  under  the  shadow  of  the  old-time  spirit ; 
or  do  you  prefer  to  stand  in  the  light  of  the  dawning  day;  or 
will  you  league  yourself  with  the  morning  and  battle  for  prog- 
ress, let  the  present  results  be  what  they  may?  Above  all,  in 
making  your  choice  remember  that  to  vacillate  or  to  seek  to 
compromise  will  result  in  failure  all  around.  You  cannot 
battle  on  two  planes.    You  cannot  serve  light  and  darkness. 

The  call  for  lives  consecrated  to  justice,  freedom,  and  brother- 
hood was  never  more  urgent  than  to-day.  Two  g^ant  influences 
are  fighting  for  supremacy.  The  materialism  of  the  market 
and  the  spirit  of  progress  are  in  conflict.  Much  depends  on 
your  decision.  You,  no  matter  how  lowly,  will  influence  other 
lives,  and  they  in  turn  will  influence  many  more.  Not  only  is 
your  own  future,  stretching  through  eternity,  in  the  balance 
of  your  decision,  but  also  the  cause  of  others  here  and  now  and 
of  many  in  the  years  that  are  yet  to  come. 


OUTLAWS  MADE  THROUGH  CLASS  LEGISLATION. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Medical  Times,  under  the  title  of 
"Christian  Science  Outlaws,"  the  editor  thus  approvingly 
comments  on  the  recent  conviction  of  two  Christian  Scientists 
for  attempting  to  save  the  lives  of  some  believers  in  mental 
therapeutics,  contrary  to  the  medical  restrictive  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  they  resided: 

"Two  Christian  Scientists  have  been  found  guilty  of  prac- 
tising medicine  in  violation  of  State  law  in  Wisconsin.  Judg^ 
Allen,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  quoted  the  decision  of  the 
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United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mormon  case,  holding  that 
a  man's  religion  must  be  subordinate  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  that  he  must  obey  the  laws  of  his  particular  State.  This 
seems  like  sound  common  sense,  and  ought  to  be  good  law, 
but  it  will  probably  have  no  eflFect  upon  people  who  accept 
the  dicta  promulgated  by  this  senseless  sect." 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  Times  that  the  decision  "seems  like 
sound  common  sense,"  or  that  it  "ought  to  be  good  law.'*  We 
believe  that  these  medical  restrictive  laws,  secured  by  an  inter- 
ested class  and  never  asked  for  by  the  people,  are  unconstitu- 
tional as  well  as  a  clear  infraction  upon  the  rightful  freedom 
of  the  citizens,  in  that  they  are  compelling  a  large  minority  of 
as  intelligent  people  as  can  be  found  in  the  State  to  employ 
physicians  belonging  to  schools  of  practise  in  which  they  have 
no  faith. 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  confronting  our  people  lies  in 
the  increasing  number  of  special  laws  which  are  being  con- 
stantly secured  by  interested  classes.  Through  pernicious 
medical  monopoly  laws,  representatives  of  one  class,  school, 
or  theory  are  protected,  and  practitioners  of  other  theories 
or  schools  who  are  not  a  whit  less  successful,  and  whose  clien- 
tele is  equally  intelligent,  are  outlawed. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  greatly  pre- 
ponderate in  Louisiana,  secured  the  passage  of  a  statute  for- 
bidding all  citizens  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays.  Now,  the  physician 
who  had  a  patient  whose  life  might,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  doctor,  depend  on  his  taking  meat  at  short  inter\'als 
could  not  prescribe  and  administer  it  without  becoming  a  law- 
breaker, or,  as  the  Times  would  put  it,  "an  outlaw\" 

Again,  let  us  consider  the  question  from  another  view- 
point. The  Christian  Scientists  and  those  who  believe  in 
mental  therapeutics  are  very  strong  and  are  rapidly  increasing 
in  Massachusetts.  A  year  ago  a  physician  estimated  that  at 
least  $5,000  a  day  was  being  paid  out  by  the  people  living 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  of  Boston  to  Christian  Scientists 
and  mental  healers.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years  the  metaphysicians  became  sufficiently  powerful 
to  secure  a  class  law,  and  furthermore  that  they  had  the 
disposition  to  imitate  the  regular  profession  in  gaining  special 
protection.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  that 
outlawed  the  regular  doctors;  and  furthermore  we  will  sup- 
pose that  the  outlawed  doctors  continued  to  wait  upon  patients 
who  desired  their  services,  and  for  the  offense  were  sentenced 
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to  prison  because  they  violated  the  law  of  this  particular  com- 
monwealth. Would  the  unprotected  physicians  unite  with 
the  Times  in  saying  of  this  ruling  that  **it  seemed  like  sound 
common  sense  and  ought  to  be  good  law?"  A  person  does 
not  have  to  be  ia  Christian  Scientist  to  recognize  the  just  right 
of  a  free  citizen  to  select  whomsoever  he  desires  to  minister 
to  his  body  or  soul  in  the  hour  of  sickness,  sorrow,  and  need. 

We  regret  to  see  an  able  journal  indulge  at  this  late  day  in 
such  epithets  as  "senseless  sect."  Epithets  are  the  weapons 
of  the  weak;  moreover,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Christian 
Scientists  will  fail  to  be  impressed  with  two  facts  concerning 
them :  They  are  as  a  rule  persons  above  rather  than  below  the 
average  intelligence,  and  they  are  as  a  general  thing  consci- 
entious and  high-minded  people  who  are  striving  to  live  what 
they  conceive  to  be  the  Christ  life.  Furthermore,  they  have 
among  them  very  many  men  and  women  of  superior  mentality. 
This  much  should  in  common  fairness  be  said.  I  am  not  a 
Christian  Scientist,  but  I  love  to  see  fair  play,  and  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  Furthermore,  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to 
trusts  of  all  kinds  that  operate  for  the  benefit  of  a  special 
class.  Monopolies  in  the  control  of  commercial  products  and 
commodities  are  bad  enough,  but  when  the  trusts  invade  the 
domains  of  art,  education,  medicine,  or  religion  they  become 
intolerable,  as  they  fetter  progress  and  take  from  the  individual 
citizen  sacred  rights  that  are  among  the  most  cherished  heri- 
tages of  rightful  freedom. 


THE    BALLOT   A    SACRAMENT. 

Our  fathers  appreciated  the  value  of  a  free  ballot.  They 
believed  that  with  it  the  Republic  would  move  forward,  and  all 
the  serious  problems  that  arose  from  time  to  time  under 
changed  conditions  would  be  peaceably  settled  in  conformity 
with  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Later  generations  failed  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  impressing  on  the  conscience  of  every  child  the  solemn 
duty  that  devolves  upon  the  voter.  Political  parties  arose, 
with  ideals  less  lofty  than  those  which  governed  the  founders 
of  the  Republic;  and  the  passions,  prejudices,  and  pockets 
of  the  voters  were  appealed  to  rather  than  reason  and  con- 
science.   The  ballot  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  club,  and  the 
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party  that  could  mass  the  greatest  number  of  clubs  was  vic- 
torious in  the  battle,  while  the  higher  motives  which  are  the 
mainsprings  of  enduring  progress  and  the  exaltation  of  man 
were  pushed  into  the  background.  Thus  as  a  people,  even 
before  we  were  aware  of  it,  we  were  drifting  from  the  old  moor- 
ings; and  during  recent  years  the  dereliction  from  the  path 
of  duty  has  become  more  and  more  marked.  Now,  however, 
there  are  many  signs  of  a  reaction — signs  of  a  moral  awaken- 
ing— which  presage  better  things. 

In  a  letter  written  in  September  by  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones, 
of  Toledo,  whose  ideals  and  whose  effort  to  realize  them  in 
business  and  political  life  have  endeared  him  to  millions  of 
Americans,  he  gave  utterance  to  these  words  concerning  the 
ballot,  which  will  find  a  responsive  echo  in  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  hearts. 

"Our  quadrennial  reunions  should  be  considered  as  occasions 
for  silently  registering  the  public  will ;  they  are,  indeed,  a  time 
when  we  take  a  sort  of  barometrical  reading  of  the  public  con- 
science. 1  think  it  is  both  misleading  and  mischievous  to 
refer  to  our  elections  as  'political  battles,'  'g^eat  fights,'  and 
warlike  termt?  of  that  class.  .  .  I  regard  the  ballot  as  a 
sacrament  rather  than  as  an  implement  of  warfare;  and  when 
I  enter  the  booth  to  administer  the  sacrament  of  my  ballot  I 
shall  use  my  best  endeavor  to  record  my  conscience  in  favor 
of  equality  and  against  war,  in  favor  of  love  and  reason  rather 
than  war  and  revenge." 

One  of  the  most  important  labors  that  confront  those  who 
would  further  the  real  interests  of  society  lies  in  arousing  the 
voter  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  in  the  exercise  of  his  ballot.  He 
must  be  made  to  see  and  feel  that  it  is  a  sacred  thing — some- 
thing to  be  used  for  the  cause  of  justice,  progress,  and  the 
happiness  of  all  people.  When  men  are  once  awakened  on 
this  point  they  will  become  steadfast,  each  a  worker  until 
death  at  the  post  of  duty;  and  a  little  band  of  such  workers 
will  soon  arouse  moral  enthusiasm,  hope,  and  courage  among 
thousands  of  their  fellow-men.  who  in  time  will  reach  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  and  so  on  until  the  ballot  will  again  become 
what  our  fathers  believed  it  would  ever  be — the  invincible 
bulwark  of  liberty,  justice,  and  fraternity. 


BOOKS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Reviewed  by  B.  O.  Flower.* 


PROPHETS  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY :  Carlyle,  Ruskin, 
and  Tolstoi.  By  May  Alden  Ward.  Qoth,  196  pp.  Price,  75 
cents.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  publishers,  Boston. 

I  have  seldom  read  a  little  work  so  satisfying  in  all  rejects  as  May 
Alden  Ward's  new  volume,  "Prophets  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  It 
is  composed  of  brief  but  luminous  studies  of  the  life  and  work  of  Car- 
lyle, Ruskin,  and  Tolstoi.  In  an  introductory  note  the  author  indicates 
the  intimate  connection  between  Carlyle  and  Ruskin,  and  points  out  the 
sympathetic  relation  between  the  latter  and  Count  Tolstoi.  Before  Car- 
lyle passed  away  he  declared  that  Ruskin  was  the  only  man  in  England 
who  was  carrying  out  his  ideas ;  and  the  g^reat  art  critic  and  philosopher, 
shortly  before  he  died,  asserted  that  Tolstoi  was  the  one  man  in  the 
world  who  stood  for  the  movement  he  had  tried  to  further.  Each  of 
these  gfreat  social  reformers  and  apostles  of  unselfishness,  duty,  work, 
and  loyalty  to  the  highest  has  uttered  a  gospel  from  the  depths  of  hearts 
at  once  sincere  and  aflame  with  the  "love  of  the  best."  They  have  given 
us  messages,  as  our  author  points  out,  which  have  proved  "prophetic  of 
the  great  movement  which  is  now  sweeping  over  the  World,  proclaiming 
the  coming  of  sweetness  and  joy  and  comfort  to  human  life,  through  the 
surrender  of  luxury,  greed,  and  vulgarity." 

Carlyle  preached  the  gospel  of  work.  "If  you  have  anything  to  do  in 
the  world,  do  it."  This  was  the  burden  of  his  message.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  utilitarian;  but  he  was  far  more.  He  appreciated  the  seri- 
ousness of  life.  To  him  duty  was  august.  He  had  struggled  up  the 
mountain ;  he  had  conquered,  but  only  after  he  had  laboriously  climbed 
over  many  of  those  grave  difficulties  that  beset  the  path  of  the  conscien- 
tious man,  and  which  at  times  seem  almost  insurmountable.  After  his 
triumph  he  could  not  remain  silent  while  thousands  on  every  hand  were 
living  the  butterfly  life,  seemingly  ignorant  of  the  great  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities, the  infinite  joy.  and  the  wonderful  peace  that  come  to 
those  who  realize  the  value  and  dignity  of  life  and  act  up  to  the  highest 
vision  vouchsafed  to  them.  He  hated  sham  and  all  hollow  pretense. 
"His  aim  was  to  call  back  man  to  reality."  He  aroused  "a  self-seeking 
generation  to  a  higher  idea  of  life,  and  left  an  indelible  mark  on  the 
thought  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

He  was  bom  in  a  humble  home  in  the  Scotch  village  of  Ecclefechan, 
on  the  fourth  of  December,  1795.  "His  father  was  a  stone-mason,  who 
with  his  own  hand  had  builded  the  home  into  which  Thomas  was  bom." 


*  Books  intended  for  review  in  The  Arena  should  be  addressed  to 
B.  O.  Flower,  5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Poor  as  were  his  parents,  they  appreciated  the  importance  of  education, 
and  gladly  made  great  sacrifices  that  their  boy  might  receive  the  in- 
struction that  would  some  day  qualify  him  to  become  a  minister  in  the 
Kirk  of  Scotland — for  they  were  ardent  Calvinists.  At  the  age  of  ten, 
after  learning  all  the  village  schoolmaster  could  impart,  the  boy  entered 
an  academy  at  Annandale;  and  thence,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  ma- 
triculated at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  At  that  time  many  of  the 
ambitious  and  poor  youths  of  Scotland  earned  enough  at  odd  times  to 
pay  the  rent  for  their  rooms.  Their  parents  sent  them  oatmeal  and  pota- 
toes, on  which  they  lived.  At  intervals  their  clothes  were  sent  for  and 
carefully  mended  by  the  tireless  and  devoted  mother.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  Thomas  Carlyle  went  through  college. 

The  relation  between  the  boy  and  his  mother  was  always  very  beauti- 
ful. When  the  child  she  loved  so  well  went  to  college  the  mother  knew 
not  how  to  form  a  letter,  but  that  she  might  communicate  with  him  this 
overworked  and  devoted  parent  learned  to  write.  We  can  easily  imagine 
how  slow  and  laborious  were  her  efforts.  On  one  occasion  the  father 
wrote  the  son  that  his  mother  had  hoped  to  send  him  a  letter,  but,  as  the 
messenger  was  going  to  return  in  two  days,  she  would  have  to  wait  till 
tlje  next  time.  Here  is  one  of  the  letters  of  this  simple-hearted  and 
loving  mother  to  the  son: 

"Son  Tom — I  received  your  kind  and  pleasant  letter.  Nothing  is 
more  satisfying  to  me  than  to  hear  of  your  welfare.  Keep  up  your  heart, 
my  brave  boy.  You  ask  kindly  after  ray  health.  I  complain  as  little  as 
possible.  When  the  day  is  clear  it  has  a  great  effect  upon  me.  But  upon 
the  whole  I  am  as  well  as  I  can  expect,  thank  God.  I  have  sent  a  little 
butter  and  a  few  cakes,  with  a  box  to  bring  home  your  clothes.  Send 
thein  all  home  that  I  may  wash  and  sort  them  once  more.  Oh,  man, 
could  I  but  write !  I'll  tell  ye  a'  when  we  meet,  but  I  must  in  the  mean- 
time content  myself.  Do  send  me  a  long  letter;  it  revives  me  greatly; 
and  tell  me  honestly  if  you  read  your  chapter  e*en  and  morn.  lad.  You 
mind  I  hod  if  not  your  hand,  I  hod  your  foot  of  it  Tell  me  if  there  is 
anything  you  want  in  particular.   I  must  run  to  pack  the  box,  so  I  am, 

"Your  affectionate  mother, 

"Margaret  Carlyle." 

At  length  the  hour  came  when  the  university  schooling  was  over. 
The  parents  expected  that  the  boy  would  enter  the  ministry,  but  the 
heart  of  the  youth  willed  otherwise.  He  was  now  nineteen  years  of  age, 
and  during  his  studies  his  intellectual  vision  had  broadened.  Many 
things  which  he  had  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  a  child  did  not  commend 
themselves  to  his  more  mature  intellect.  In  a  word,  he  felt  he  could  not 
conscientiously  accept  much  that  a  minister  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  had 
to  subscribe  to.  The  conflicting  desire  to  please  his  parents  and  satisfy 
the  aspirations  of  his  friends,  and  to  be  loyal  to  his  own  convictions  of 
what  was  right,  led  to  one  of  those  intense  internal  conflicts  which  arc 
liable  to  come  to  all  sensitive  and  finely-strung  natures.  How  real  and 
terrible  was  this  conflict  we  may  judge  from  his  own  words.  "I  entered 
mv  chamber,"  he  writes,  "and  closed  the  door,  and  around  me  there 
came  a  trooping  throng  of  phantoms  dire  from  the  abysmal  depth  of  the 
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nethermost  perdition.  Doubt,  fear,  unbelief,  mockery,  and  scoffing  were 
there;  and  I  wrestled  with  them  in  agony  of  spirit.  Thus  it  was  for 
weeks.  Whether  I  ate  I  know  not,  whether  I  drank  I  know  not,  whether 
I  slept  I  know  not.  But  I  know  that  when  I  came  forth  again  it  was 
with  the  direful  persuasion  that  I  was  the  miserable  owner  of  a  diaboli- 
cal arrangement  called  a  stomach."  This  struggle  was  one  of  the  most 
momentous  in  Carlyle's  life.  It  was  by  no  means  simply  a  decision 
affecting  a  profession,  but  rather  a  battle  between  the  light  and  dark- 
ness ;  between  whether  he  should  at  all  times  hold  resolutely  to  his  con- 
victions of  what  was  right,  or  at  times  compromise  his  ideal  with  ignoble 
demands;  whether  the  aim  and  object  of  life  should  be  fame,  money, 
place,  and  power,  or  fidelity  to  truth  and  all  that  was  highest  in  his 
nature.  Something  of  his  feelings  and  the  struggle  he  underwent  may 
be  gained  from  these  words  found  in  "Sartor  Resartus" : 

"The  heart  within  me,  unvisited  by  any  heavenly  dewdrop.  was 
smouldering  in  sulphurous,  slow-consuming  fire.  ...  I  lived  in  a 
continual,  indefinite,  pining  fear;  tremulous,  pusillanimous,  apprehensive 
of  I  knew  not  what ;  it  seemed  as  if  all  things  in  the  heavens  above  and 
the  earth  beneath  would  hurt  me ;  as  if  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were 
but  boundless  jaws  of  a  devouring  monster,  wherein  I,  palpitating, 
waited  to  be  devoured.  Full  of  sudi  humour,  and  perhaps  the  miser- 
ablest  man  in  the  whole  city  or  suburbs,  was  I,  one  sultry  dog-day.  toil- 
ing the  dirty  little  street,  ...  in  a  close  atmosphere,  and  over 
pavements  hot  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace ;  .  .  . .  when  all  at  once 
there  rose  a  thoup^ht  in  me,  and  I  asked  myself,  'What  art  thou  afraid 
of?  Wherefore  like  a  coward  dost  thou  forever  pip  and  whimper,  and 
go  cowering  and  trembling?  Despicable  biped,  what  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  worst  that  lies  before  thee?  Death?  Well,  Death;  and  say  the 
pangs  of  Tophet  too,  and  all  that  the  Devil  and  man  may,  will,  or  can 
do  against  thee.  Hast  thou  not  a  heart;  canst  thou  not  suffer  whatso- 
ever it  be;  and  as  a  child  of  freedom,  though  outcast,  trample  Tophet 
itself  under  thy  feet,  while  it  consumes  thee?  Let  it  come,  then;  I  will 
meet  it  and  defy  it.'  And  as  I  so  thought  there  rushed  like  a  stream  of 
fire  over  my  whole  soul ;  and  I  shook  base  fear  away  from  me  forever. 
I  was  strong,  of  unknown  strength ;  a  spirit,  almost  a  jfod.  Ever  from 
that  time,  the  temper  of  my  misery  was  changed ;  not  Fear  or  whining 
Sorrow  was  it,  but  indignation  and  grim,  fire-eyed  Defiance.  Thus  had 
u  ,^'^J''^asting  No  [as  he  calls  the  Devil]  claimed  me.  To  which  my 
whole  ME  now  made  answer:  'I  am  not  thine,  but  free,  and  forever 
hate  thee.  It  is  from  this  hour  that  I  incline  to  date  my  Spiritual  New- 
Birth,  or  Baphometic  Fire-Baptism ;  perhaps  I  directly  thereupon  began 
to  be  a  man. 

And  of  his  victory— of  the  conclusion  that  was  finally  reached,  and 
that  governed  his  life— we  catch  a  luminous  glimpse  in  these  striking 
words : 

"We  are  here  to  do  God's  will.  The  only  key  to  a  right  life  is  self- 
renunciation.  The  man  who  lives  for  self,  who  works  for  selfish  ends, 
IS  a  charlatan  at  bottom,  no  matter  how  great  his  powers.  The  man  who 
i*ir  J  .u  '  .^"^  has  never  caught  a  vision  of  the  true  meaning  and 
orcicr  of  the  universe.  Human  life  is  a  solemn  thing— an  arena  wherein 
uIuJa^^^^^Z^^  **  .*°  ^^  worked  out.  I  must,  with  open,  spiritual  vision, 
U  1  ill?f  **^»^"">^c"e,  and  through  it,  the  Mighty  Afl,  its  Creator,  in 
nnrn«!!  ^  f"^-  fi^»";?eur  humbliug  the  Small  Ut  into  nothingness.  His 
purpose,  not  mine,  shall  be  carried  out,  for  to  that  end  the  universe  ex- 
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ists.  Life  shall  be  a  barren,  worthless  thing  for  me  unless  I  seek  to  fall 
in  with  God's  plan,  and  do  the  work  he  has  sent  me  here  to  do.  Ah, 
then,  the  torturous  pangs  of  disappointed  hoj^es,  jealousy,  and  despair 
shall  be  at  rest,  and  I,  now  in  harmony  with  God,  can  sing  at  my  work, 
and  amid  my  toil  find  blessed  rest.  For,  what  though  I  fail  to  reach  the 
mark  I  set  before  me;  what  though  its  immediate  results  have  been 
small?  The  very  attempt,  persevered  in,  of  working  out  the  Divine 
purpose  in  my  life  has  made  that  life  a  truly  noble  one.  Now,  indeed,  I 
am  independent  of  the  world's  smile  or  frown,  since  I  am  in  harmony 
with  God,  and  have  his  smile  as  the  light  of  my  life.  I  have  gotten  into 
the  blessed  region  of  the  'Everlasting  Yea,'  And  however  ill  outwardly 
and  apparently,  all  is  going  well  for  me  inwardly  and  ultimately." 

He  refused  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  for  a  time  he  taught.  Next  he 
studied  law,  but  in  due  time  renounced  it  also.  At  length  friends  se- 
cured him  work  on  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia.  About  this  time  a 
friend  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  Welsh  and  her  daughter  Jenny.  Carlyle 
fell  in  love  with  the  latter.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  his  friend, 
Irving,  who  had  introduced  him  to  the  Welshes,  had  been  the  object  of 
Miss  Jenny's  love ;  and  the  two  would  have  been  married,  as  the  affection 
was  mutual,  but  Mr.  Irving  had  previously  been  engaged  to  another  lady 
who  refused  to  release  him,  even  after  he  explained  that  he  no  longer 
loved  her.  Carlyle  finally  won  Jenny's  consent,  and  the  two  were  mar- 
ried. For  some  time  they  almost  starved  in  Edinburgh,  for  Carlyle  was 
a  slow  and  laborious  writer;  and  finally  poverty  drove  them  to  a  little 
moorland  farm  that  Jenny  had  inherited  at  Craigenputtoch.  It  was  a 
desolate  place,  fifteen  miles  from  a  village,  and  the  nearest  neighbor  was 
more  than  a  mile  away.  Here  Carlyle  lived  for  seven  years.  He  toiled 
with  tireless  pen,  writing  his  essays  on  Burns,  Voltaire,  and  his  great 
work,  "Sartor  Resartus."  At  length  poverty  drove  him  to  the  city. 
His  brother  had  for  some  years  farmed  the  barren  fields,  but,  to  use 
Mrs.  Ward's  language,  "he  became  discouraged  and  gave  up  the  farm. 
Larry,  the  horse,  to  whom  they  were  greatly  attached,  became  discour- 
aged and  died.  Even  the  potatoes  seemed  doubtful.  Carlyle  himself  was 
discouraged."  There  seemed  nothing  left  but  to  journey  forth  in  search 
of  work  and  also  to  find,  if  possible,  a  publisher  for  "Sartor  Resartus." 
They  went  to  London.  Publisher  after  publisher  declined  his  book.  At 
last  the  proprietor  of  Fraser's  Magazine  accepted  it,  to  be  used  as  a 
serial ;  but  it  proved  anything  but  popular.  "Stop  that  stuff  or  stop  my 
paper,"  wrote  subscribers.  "When,"  cried  one.  "is  that  stupid  series  of 
articles  by  the  crazy  tailor  going  to  end  ?"  Two  voices  only  were  heard 
in  praise  of  the  work — one  a  priest,  the  other  a  liberal;  one  an  Irish 
Catholic,  the  other  an  American  philosopher.  The  latter,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  saw  in  it  at  once  great  power  and  worth ;  but  the  outlook  for 
Carlyle  seemed  very  dark.  The  "Sartor"  papers  had  seemed  to  cost 
him  what  little  favor  he  had  previously  enjoyed  with  the  magazine- 
reading  public,  as  now  one  after  another  refused  his  essays.  Even  "The 
Diamond  Necklace"  was  returned  with  thanks. 

One  day  a  visitor  came  to  the  little  home  of  poverty  on  the  moorland, 
for  the  two  had  returned  to  the  farm.  It  was  Emerson.  He  found 
tarlyle  in  the  depths,  and  said.  Faint  not;  and  then  he  told  him  how 
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much  he  valued  "Sartor."  For  twenty-four  hours  the  stern,  rugged 
Scotchman  and  the  benign  and  love-dominated  transcendentalist  were  in 
heart-to-heart  communion.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  parted,  friends 
for  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that,  while  the  public  could  see 
nothing  in  "Sartor"  in  1832,  precisely  fifty  years  later,  in  1882,  one  firm 
sold  over  70,000  copies  of  this  book. 

The  failure  of  "Sartor"  and  its  bad  effect  on  publishers  and  editors 
brought  Carlyle  to  starvation's  door.  He  decided  to  sell  what  things  he 
possessed  and  go  to  London  to  seek  work.  It  was  all  there  seemed  left 
to  do.  Arriving  at  the  metropolis,  he  sought  out  lodgings.  Settling 
finally  at  Chelsea,  he  began  to  create  his  great  work,  "The  French 
Revolution."  "It  was  to  him,"  observes  our  author,  "a  great  moral 
event  which  proved  the  truth  he  was  trying  to  teach — that  blind  selfish- 
ness can  end  only  in  ruin;  that  the  individual,  or  the  nation,  that  loves 
pleasure  and  not  God  is  sure  to  be  overtaken  in  time  by  Divine  Justice. 
So  firmly  did  he  believe  this,  and  so  earnestly  did  he  strive  to  impress 
it  as  a  warning  on  his  own  idle  and  careless  generation,  that  the  book 
was  written  with  his  heart's  blood." 

The  first  volume,  when  completed,  was  loaned  to  John  Stuart  Mill 
for  criticism.  He  in  turn  loaned  it  to  a  woman  friend,  who,  after  reading 
it  half  the  night,  fell  asleep.  In  the  morning  her  maid,  coming  into  the 
room  and  finding  a  mass  of  paper  oh  the  table,  lighted  the  fire  with  it. 
The  positive  anguish  of  the  author  over  this  loss  beggars  description. 
"The  book,"  he  said,  in  writing  to  his  brother,  "has  come  hot  out  of  my 
own  soul,  born  in  the  whirlwind,  blackness,  and  sorrow.  ...  It  has 
come  as  near  choking  the  life  out  of  me  as  any  task  I  should  like  to  un- 
dertake for  some  years  to  come."  And  now  it  had  all  gone  up  in  smoke. 
He  had  forgotten  its  contents  and  was  compelled  to  go  laboriously  over 
the  field  of  research  before  rewriting  it;  and  the  inspiration  that  came 
to  him  at  first  had  largely  disappeared  forever.  When  the  other  volumes 
were  completed  he  ventured  the  opinion  that  "not  for  a  hundred  years 
had  any  book  come  more  direct  and  flamingly  from  a  man's  heart  than 
this."  From  the  day  of  the  publication  of  "The  French  Revolution" 
Carlyle  was  famous.  He  was  at  this  time  forty- three  years  old,  and  it 
was  the  first  real  recognition  of  his  genius  accorded  him  by  the  world. 
Thenceforth  he  knew  no  more  of  poverty  or  obscurity.  He  was  not  only 
in  great  demand  by  editors  and  publishers,  but  managers  of  entertain- 
ment bureaus  paid  him  liberally  for  lectures.  The  tide  of  material  suc- 
cess had  turned.  No  longer  did  he  suffer  from  "the  bewildering  terror 
of  coming  to  actual  want  of  money." 

In  1865  what  was  considered  as  a  signal  honor  was  conferred  on  him. 
He  was  chosen  Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Coming  as  it  did  from  the  greatest  educational  institu- 
tion of  his  native  land,  and  his  own  alma  mater,  he  keenly  appreciated 
the  distinction  conferred  upon  him.  But  the  honor  carried  with  it  certain 
obligations,  one  of  which  was  the  delivery  of  an  address  at  Edinburgh. 
He  felt  very  timid  when  he  thought  of  appearing,  as  he  must,  before 
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the  faculty  of  the  university  and  the  6Iite  of  society.  Professor  Tyndall 
accompanied  him.  The  address  was  a  splendid  success,  and  that  day 
was  the  proudest  in  his  life.  Little  did  he  dream,  when  receiving  the 
congratulations  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Scotland,  that  he  was 
standing  under  the  shadow  of  the  greatest  affliction  that  could  befall 
him.  Mrs.  Carlyle's  health  had  for  many  years  been  very  precarious. 
She  was  unable  to  accompany  her  husband,  and  Tyndall  sent  her  this 
brief  but  comprehensive  despatch:  "A  perfect  triumph."  Ah,  what 
joy  those  words  brought  to  the  anxious  wife,  who  unconsciously  was 
then  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  grave !  "God  bless  John  Tyndall,"  she 
wrote,  "in  this  world  and  the  next!"  "She  was  to  dine  with  Dickens 
and  Wilkie  Collins,  and  she  entered  the  room  waving  the  teleg^'am  tri- 
umphantly. *I  have  not  been  so  fond  of  everybody  since  I  was  a  girl,' 
she  wrote  to  her  husband."  After  finishing  her  letter  to  him,  she  went 
out  as  usual  for  a  drive.  The  coachman  marveled  that  she  did  not  order 
him  to  return,  and  at  length,  becoming  alarmed,  he  looked  into  the  car- 
riage.   She  was  sitting  upright,  but  was  dead. 

Carlyle,  with  his  stomach  ever  keeping  him  in  torture,  had  been  any- 
thing but  a  thoughtful  and  considerate  husband,  but  he  had  dearly  loved 
his  wife  in  his  rough  Scotch  fashion,  and  with  her  going  forth  all  the 
joy  of  his  life  seemed  to  depart.  For  fifteen  years  he  lived  in  the  gloom^ 
mourning  for  the  lost  one.  His  work,  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  was 
comparatively  insignificant.  He  died  in  February,  1881.  Should  you 
ask  me  for  the  message  of  Carlyle,  or  some  passage  that  should  reflect 
its  soul  and  spirit,  I  would  quote  these  lines : 

"Conviction,  were  it  never  so  excellent,  is  worthless  till  it  convert 
itself  into  Conduct.  Most  true  is  it,  as  a  wise  man  teaches  us,  that 
'doubt  of  any  sort  cannot  be  removed  except  by  action.'  On  which 
ground,  too,  let  him  who  gropes  painfully  in  darkness  or  uncertain  light, 
and  prays  vehemently  that  the  dawn  may  ripen  into  day,  lay  this  other 

Srecept  well  to  heart,  which  was*to  me  of  invaluable  service:  *Do  the 
)uty  which  licst  nearest  thee,'  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  Duty!  Thy 
second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer.  May  we  not  say,  how- 
ever, that  the  hour  of  Spiritual  Enfranchisement  is  even  this:  When 
your  Ideal  World,  wherein  the  whole  man  has  been  dimly  struggling 
and  inexpressibly  languishing  to  work,  becomes  revealed  and  thrown 
open ;  and  you  discover,  with  amazement  enough,  like  the  Lothario  in 
Wilhelm  Meister,  that  your  'America  is  here  or  nowhere'?  The  Situa- 
tion that  has  not  its  Duty,  its  Ideal,  was  never  yet  occupied  by  man. 
Yes,  here,  in  this  poor,  miserable,  hampered,  despicable  Actual,  wherein 
thou  even  now  standest,  here  or  nowhere  is  thy  Ideal:  work  it  out 
therefrom;  and  working,  believe,  live,  be  free.  Fool!  the  Ideal  is  thy- 
self; the  impediment  too  is  in  thyself;  thy  Condition  is  but  the  stuff  thou 
art  to  shape  that  same  Ideal  out  of:  what  matters  whether  the  stuff  be 
of  this  sort  or  that,  so  the  form  thou  give  it  be  heroic,  be  poetic?  O 
thou  that  pinest  in  the  imprisonment  of  the  Actual,  and  criest  bitterly 
to  the  gods  for  a  kingdom  wherein  to  rule  and  create,  know  this  of  a 
truth:  the  thing  thou  seekest  is  already  with  thee,  'here  or  nowhere/ 
couldst  thou  only  see." 

In  this  summary  of  Mrs.  Ward's  Ituninous  sketch  the  reader  will,  I 
trust,  catch  enough  of  the  spirit  and  interest  of  the  work  to  desire  to 
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peruse  the  whole.  The  sketches  of  Ruskin  and  Tolstoi  are  strong  and 
interesting,  but  space  renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  give  even  a  brief 
summary.  It  may  be  enough  to  say  that  the  whole  book  will  prove  inter- 
esting and  helpful  to  every  serious  man  or  woman  who  peruses  it ;  and 
it  will  prove  invaluable  to  the  young.  I  would  that  it  might  be  in  every 
home  in  our  land.  It  would  do  far  more  for  a  brave,  high-thinking  man- 
hood, such  as  our  civilization  most  needs,  than  whole  libraries  of  text- 
books in  dead  languages  and  abstract  studies  such  as  occupy  so  large  a 
place  in  our  school  and  college  curriculum. 


QUESTIONS  OF  CONSCIENCE.    A  novel.     By  A.   Van   Hoesen. 
Cloth,  499  pp.   Price,  $1.25.   Purdy  Publishing  Company.  Chicago. 

This  is  a  remarkably  strong  novel.  The  characters  are  drawn  with 
power,  the  story  well  told,  and  the  local  color  has  been  admirably  re- 
produced. The  moral  atmosphere  also  is  fine.  Even  though  at  times 
one  may  not  be  ready  to  go  to  the  lengths  of  the  author  in  some  of  the 
views  incidentally  advanced,  no  one  can  fail  to  feel  the  presence  of  abso- 
lute sincerity  and  of  high  moral  purpose.  The  author  has  thought 
deeply  on  the  gn'eat  problems  of  life.  She  has,  we  should  say,  experi- 
enced much,  and  she  has  been  a  brave  truth-seeker.  Hence,  this  story 
is  calculated  to  stimulate  the  mind  and  quicken  the  moral  energies;  yet 
the  writer  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  become  didactic.  The  moralizing 
is  purely  incidental,  and  in  this  respect  she  is  to  be  congratulated. 

The  work,  however,  is  far  from  being  flawless  from  a  literary  view- 
point. The  conversations  frequently  are  unnecessarily  long,  and  arc 
occasionally  perilously  near  being  tedious.  It  has  some  other  defects; 
but  its  merits  far  outrank  its  shortcomings.  Those  who  seek  novels  that 
shall  be  first  of  all  amusing  or  entertaining  will  be  disappointed  in  this 
book;  for,  though  the  romance  is  interesting  and  told  for  the  most  part 
in  a  spirited  manner,  it  is  strenuous.  It  will  prove  disquieting.  It  stirs 
the  conscience  and  compels  one  to  think  on  the  serious  side  of  life. 
Then,  again,  the  somber  shadows  predominate,  and  one  cannot  fail  to 
question  the  judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  author  in  giving  the  reader  a 
painfully  pathetic  picture  of  an  insane  woman  in  a  madhouse  as  the 
closing  paragraph  of  the  volume. 

The  author  undoubtedly  believes  in  reincarnation,  and  we  should 
judge  that  she  has  had  some  very  satisfactory  experiences  with 
psychics,  or  those  possessing  clairvoyant  powers.  She  is  doubtless  pro- 
foundly interested  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  our  great  cities,  and  I 
should  say  is  familiar  with  their  lives,  from  excellent  glimpses  of  tene- 
ment life  in  parts  of  the  volume. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  such  a  plethora  of  fiction  of  a 
frivolous  and  frequently  unhealthy  character,  it  is  refreshing  to  come 
across  a  work  that  is  at  once  strong  and  well  written,  and  that  also 
appeals  to  the  higher  and  better  impulses  of  the  reader. 
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TORA'S  HAPPY  DAY.  By  Florence  Peltier  Perry.  48  pp.  Taste- 
fully bound  in  stiff  covers.  Price,  50  cents.  Alliance  Publishing 
Company,  "Life"  Bldg.,  New  York. 

Nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of  literature  have  high  ethical  ideals 
been  so  deplorably  neglected  as  in  the  writings  intended  for  the  young. 
From  Mother  Goose  rhymes  and  kindred  senseless  and  inane  jingles, 
and  the  yellow-backed  novel,  full  of  feverish  and  unhealthy  excitement 
and  not  infrequently  otherwise  morally  pernicious,  the  gamut  of  child 
reading  has  too  frequently  been  mentally  enervating  and  morally  de- 
basing. Even  the  Sunday-school  literature  has  frequently  been  untrue  to 
life  and  therefore  harmful,  when  it  was  vivid  enough  to  leave  any  im- 
pression on  the  child  mind.  And  yet  at  no  time  in  life  is  it  so  extremely 
important  that  the  child  have  at  once  wholesome,  inspiring,  and  stimu- 
lating reading  as  from  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  year.  Some  time  ago  a 
Roman  prelate  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  said,  "Give  me  the  first  ten  years 
of  a  child's  life,  and  you  are  welcome  to  him  after  that."  The  priest  had 
learned  to  know  how  enduring  were  the  lessons  and  impressions  re- 
ceived when  the  mind  was  plastic.  It  is  the  ideals  and  impressions  that 
are  brought  into  the  child  life  during  the  formative  period  which  mold 
and  shape  all  after  years.  The  low  ethical  standards  that  prevail  so 
largely  in  the  business  world  of  to-day  are  among  the  sad  results  of  the 
deplorable  neglect  of  the  child  while  its  character  is  being  formed.  The 
young  mind  should  be  filled  with  bright  pictures,  and  each  of  the 
pictures  should  teach  a  strong  moral  lesson. 

To-day  there  are  many  evidences  that  the  more  thoughtful  of  our 
writers  for  the  young  are  coming  to  recognize  the  great  responsibility 
that  is  resting  upon  them;  and  a  large  number  of  the  stories  for  chil- 
dren printed  during  the  last  two  decades  have  been  true  to  life  and 
vibrant  with  mental  stimulation  and  moral  inspiration.  Parents  are 
frequently  very  particular  that  their  children  should  not  associate  with 
evil  companions,  but  they  should  be  equally  watchful  over  the  literature 
placed  before  the  child.  A  simple  and  well-told  story  that  carries  with 
it  a  wholesome  lesson  cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influence  very  similar  to 
that  which  the  body  derives  from  a  delightful  journey  into  tlie  country 
when  Nature  is  in  her  glory. 

A  story  of  this  character,  which  I  could  heartily  wish  should  find  its 
way  into  thousands  of  homes  where  there  are  children,  is  entitled 
"Tora's  Happy  Day."  It  is  a  charming  little  sketch  of  child  life  in  far- 
away Japan.  The  author  is  evidently  familiar  with  the  life  of  the 
Japanese,  and  much  that  is  interesting  and  instructive  is  related  in  the 
progress  of  the  tale,  which  teaches  a  beautiful  lesson  of  self-sacrifice. 
There  are  two  Japanese  legends  related  by  a  native  priest,  which  further 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  story.  "Tora*s  Happy  Day"  is  illustrated  with 
nine  full-page  illustrations  in  colors.  The  pictures  were  made  by  a 
gifted  young  Japanese  artist.  This  little  work  will  make  a  dainty,  ap- 
propriate, and  inexpensive  holiday  gift  for  a  child — something  that  will 
do  the  receiver  good  as  well  as  afford  entertainment. 
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"We  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them. 
They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 
fVhere,  like  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  them,'' 
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THROUGH  THE  EYES  OF  A  GREAT  DANE. 

WE  are  barbarians !  Drachmann,  the  greatest  living  Danish 
poet,  a  man  every  bit  the  equal  of  Byron  in  poetic 
instinct  and  comparable  to  Tennyson  for  splendor  and  facility 
of  rhythm,  was  suffered  to  pay  us  a  visit  of  more  than  nine 
months  without  our  apparently  appreciating  his  presence 
among  us.  Had  Holger  Drachmann  belonged  to  one  of 
the  great  European  peoples  we  should  have  known  all  about 
him  years  ago,  and  if  he  had  been  an  Englishman  his  poems 
might  have  been  cherished  by  us  like  those  of  Bums,  perhaps; 
but  Drachmann  writes  in  the  rare  tongue  of  Hamlet,  which, 
outside  Denmark,  is  only  understood  by  a  couple  of  millions 
of  Norwegians,  and  so  we  do  not  hear  much  about  him. 

Bjornson,  who  is  certainly  the  chief  among  Norse  poets, 
nevertheless  rates  Drachmann  as  the  greatest  living  lyric  poet, 
Scandinavian  or  Danish ;  but  as  so  many  of  Bjomson's  literary 
triumphs  have  taken  place  in  the  province  of  lyric  poetry,  I  feel 
disposed  to  take  his  appreciation  more  as  a  compliment,  sincere 
though  it  be,  than  as  a  criticism.  At  any  rate,  Holger  Drach- 
mann's  poetry  is  going  to  live  as  long  as  the  Danish  tongue 
survives;  and  when  we  consider  our  latter-day,  second-hand 
acquaintance  with  inferior  persons  like  Maeterlinck,  Haupt- 
mann,  and  D'Annunzio,  to  name  a  few  of  our  importations,  we 
have  reason  to  deplore  our  ignorance  of  the  masterful  work 
(lone  by  Drachmann  for  more  than  a  generation. 
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He  has  written  more  than  twenty  volumes  of  poetry,  dramas, 
novels,  and  stories  of  the  sea ;  but  what  they  are,  and  how  they 
sprouted  from  the  fertile  soil  of  his  imagination,  I  cannot  at- 
tempt to  say  here.  So  I  must  confine  myself  to  a  brief  chat 
about  the  man  himself.  It  is  not  of  present  importance  that  I 
should  say  that  since  Oehlenschlager,  who  flourished  in  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  Denmark  has  not  produced  a 
genius  equal  to  Drachmann  in  diversity  of  brilliancy  and  fla- 
vor— and  I  say  this  with  a  full  consciousness  of  the  work  done 
by  Heiberg,  Hertz,  Hostrup,  Richardt,  etc. — and  that  he  is 
comparable  to  Winther  for  nationality  of  sentiment  and  verbi- 
age; for  you  do  not  know  any  of  these  men,  and  it  is  rather 
awkward  to  draw  upon  authors  known  to  English  readers  for 
parallels  to  the  highly-diversified  Dane. 

As  a  writer  of  songs,  Drachmann  has  the  bard-like  simplicity 
and  homely  ease  of  Robert  Bums;  in  his  great  lyrics,  like 
"Volund,"  he  displays  an  almost  Byronic  vigor;  and  in  his 
dramas  he  has  the  humor  of  a  Sheridan  matched  with  an  in- 
tensity of  treatment  and  breadth  of  characterization  that  are 
typically  his  own.  In  the  sea  story,  especially  among  the 
Danish  fishermen,  Drachmann  early  acquired  a  field  in  which 
none  of  his  countrymen,  pJast  or  present,  ever  equal  him.  In 
the  series  beginning  w^ith  "Paa  Somands  Tro  og  Love,"  he 
wrote  up  the  Danish  seafaring  man,  and  did  for  the  sailing 
Danes  what  Bjornson  had  done  before  him  for  Norway's  toilers 
of  the  land — on  a  more  important  scale,  perhaps,  as  Bjornson 
founded  a  new  era  in  Norwegian  literature.* 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  Drachmann's  personality,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  his  poetic  ideals,  that  remind  one  of  William  Morris, 
the  English  bard.  Like  him,  Drachmann  is  eminently  a  "sailor 
poet";  a  man  of  unconventional  habits,  gfX)d  cheer,  and  of  a 
liberal  and  sociable  disposition ;  a  man  of  the  big,  soft  slouch 
hat,  the  loose  poncho-like  cloak,  and  the  heavy  cane,  but  not 


♦Those  who  wish  to  familiarize  themselves  with  Drachmann's  sea- 
story  vein  might  look  up  the  volumes  of  Poet  Lore,  of  Boston,  for  which 
magazine  the  writer  translated  some  of  the  poet's  short  stories  from  the 
original  Danish. 
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a  dreamer  like  Tennyson,  and  not  a  philosopher  like  Browning, 
but  roving,  stirring,  and  unstable  like  Byron ;  a  man  with  a 
big  heart  and  a  free  hand,  not  backward  in  "quaffing  the  was- 
sail-bowl ;"  a  poet  playing  on  golden  harp-strings,  who  writes 
like  a  god,  and  whose  handwriting  resembles  that  of  a  well- 
trained — ^bookkeeper. 

And  this  scald  of  modern  Denmark  traveled  all  over  these 
United  States  of  ours,  and  then  went  home  and  wrote  down 
his  impressions.  He  came  unheralded,  and  he  left  unobserved 
except  by  his  countrymen  here;  but  his  impressions  are  far 
better  reading,  and  richer  in  points  of  observation,  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  written  of  late  by  foreigners  on  America. 
I  will  give  a  few  extracts  from  his  papers.  We  must,  of  course, 
bear  in  mind  that  they  were  written  for  Danes.  Drachmann 
has,  as  you  will  observe,  a  truly  admirable  partiality  for  our 
ladies.  His  Byronic  heart  would  not  permit  him  to  record  ob- 
servations that  are  not,  at  the  same  time,  ingenious  flatteries. 
I  will  let  him  speak  for  himself: 

"To  speak  about  the  American  women  in  general  would  con- 
fuse you.  'So  many  women,  so  many  temperaments,*  say  the 
Russians.  Then,  again,  the  United  States  are  a  composite  idea, 
consisting  in  fact  of  three  separate  worlds.  In  Kentucky  it  is 
quite  lady-like  to  ride  horseback  races,  drink  whisky,  and 
brandish  revolvers.  In  Texas,  where  a  large  percentage  of 
the  people  are  semi-Indians  and  semi-Mexicans,  it  is  considered 
unlady-like  not  to  ride  horseback,  to  abstain  from  whisky,  and 
to  refrain  from  shooting  your  rival— only  the  ladies  there 
straddle  their  horses,  and  like  to  handle  the  lariat.  Down  South 
we  come  across  that  soft-skinned,  plump,  quite  indolent  lady, 
with  ancestors  stored  away  in  France  and  Spain,  and  proud 
of  it.  And  out  on  the  prairies  of  the  great  Northwest  the 
wives  of  the  farmers  share  in  the  struggle  against  stunmer 
droughts  and  the  hardships  of  howling  blizzards. 

"In  the  great  Eastern  and  Western  cities  the  individuality 
of  man  seems  to  disappear  in  the  all-devouring  business  bustle. 
Everybody  seems  to  be  busying  himself  about  the  same  thing 
and  in  the  same  way.  To  a  cursory  glance  it  looks  as  if  some 
giant  manufacturing  establishment  furnished  these  people, 
these  lords  of  creation,  with  coats  and  trousers,  with  political 
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and  religious  opinions,  with  business  offices  and  household  fur- 
niture, with  homes  to  dwell  in  and  wives  to  love — ^all  sent  by 
express  from  the  same  maker! 

"I  should  not  say  zvives.  Women  are  not  so  easily  leveled 
down  to  the  full  significance  of  this  word.  The  great  million- 
peopled  centers  are  the  very  spots  where  we  find  the  most  lib- 
erally educated,  the  most  highly  cultivated  American  ladies  of 
old  English  or  Scotch  descent.  Compare  them  with  the  ladies 
of  Europe,  and  you  will  find  in  the  unsophisticated  daughters 
of  Columbia  the  most  harmoniously  developed  women  in  the 
world — only,  of  course,  on  the  tacit  understanding  that  no 
sentimentality  must  be  expected  from  them.  If  you  mingle 
with  these  ladies  on  easy,  sociable  terms,  you  will  quickly  dis- 
cover that  you  are  carrying  a  rather  stupendous  ballast  of  Old 
World  ideas — so  lightly,  so  sprightly,  and  so  confidently  do 
the  daughters  of  the  New  World  carry  themselves  before  a 
stranger.  We  Europeans  are,  in  fact,  quite  a  medieval  breed. 
Somewhere  in  our  organism  lodges  a  bit  of  ancient,  undigested 
Madonna  culture,  which  makes  us  shy  and  diffident  in  manner, 
but  at  the  same  time  rather  difficult  to  please  in  our  ideals.  .  . 
Our  nurseries  are  unnecessarily  strict  in  separating  the  sexes ; 
we  learn  to  muse  poetically  on  the  idea  of  woman,  instead  of 
learning  to  value  her  as  an  embodiment  of  life.  .  .  In 
America  it  is  the  rule  to  educate  girls  and  boys  together;  at 
any  rate,  they  are  not  artificially  separated.  They  make  friend- 
ships, they  marry,  or — they  don't  marry;  and  in  many  cases 
they  manage  to  preserve  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  friendly  bond 
to  the  end  of  their  days. 

"There  is  a  freshness  of  originality  and  honesty  of  being 
about  these  ladies.  They  will  let  you  idolize  them — with  pleas- 
ure; but  they  will  not  permit  you  to  put  them  on  an  impos- 
sible pedestal.  They  know  they  might  slip  and  fall,  and  they 
do  not  care  to  take  the  risk.  They  know  their  flatterers  from 
their  school  days.  .  .  It  is  easy  to  get  married  in  America, 
and  it  is  easy  to  get  divorced.  There  is  a  host  of  excellent 
mothers  and  wives,  but  the  most  typically  beautiful  develop- 
ment of  free  American  institutions  is  the  unconventional 
bonds  of  friendship  that  flourish  between  the  sexes.  And 
they  charm  you — ^these  frank,  natural,  confident  beings  known 
as  the  daughters  of  the  New  World.  .  .  They  are  not 
stuflFed  with  French  novel  ideals,  though  it  is  a  matter  of  good 
form  to  know  the  language.  They  content  themselves  with 
the  newspapers,  which  furnish  them  with  matter  for  discus- 
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sion  in  plenty;  and,  besides,  they  avail  themselves  of  a  maga- 
zine and  periodical  press  tremendous  in  volume,  carrying  facts 
to  them  from  everywhere  and  everybody.  They  are  not  merely 
readers,  but  doers;  and  in  no  other  country  will  you  find  so 
many  women  actively  engaged  in  business,  benevolence,  char- 
ity, etc.     .     . 

"Woman  is  ever  looking  for  a  *hero.'  She  has  her  ideal.  In 
France  and  Germany  this  ideal  is  very  much  uniformed  and 
heavily  decorated.  But  the  young  French  woman  is  not  at 
all  free,  or  at  least  it  requires  a  hard  struggle  on  her  part  to 
appear  'free.'  And  as  for  the  German  'hausfrau,'  she  is  blush- 
ingly  doing  her  best  to  bear  her  husband  as  many  sons  as  pos- 
sible, and  her  kaiser  as  many  soldiers  as  the  'vaterland'  re- 
quires. The  American  woman  also  admires  the  sons  of  war, 
and  when  a  victorious  admiral  enters  the  city  she  is  every- 
where prominent  in  greeting  and  honoring  him.  But  there 
is  this  difference  between  her  and  her  European  sisters:  she 
goes  one  step  further  and  demands  to  be  given  a  place  in  the 
ranks!  And  if  they  will  not  let  her  fight,  she  goes  into  the 
field  as  nurse,  or — reporter.  Her  ideal  is  the  man  with  'back- 
bone/ the  hero  who  fights  his  way  through  every-day  life, 
dreading  no  hardships,  never  retracing  his  steps  except  to  make 
a  leap  forward  to  the  goal — though  it  be  unattainable ! 

"The  modern  American  descends  from  the  iron-armed 
pioneers  who,  with  musket  in  one  hand  and  the  Bible  in  the 
other,  fought  their  way  among  Indians,  Frenchmen,  and  Eng- 
lishmen for  the  title  to  a  free  and  independent  country.  But 
this  same  modern  young  man  goes  about  with  mixed  blood  in 
his  veins ;  he  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  offspring  of  the  host 
of  desperate  adventurers  and  soldiers  of  fortune  whom  the 
Old  World  has  been  sending  across  the  water  for  centuries, 
and  who  landed  in  the  New  World  without  the  musket,  gen- 
erally without  the  Bible,  and  sometimes  without  a  shirt  to  their 
back — ^but  never  with  an  empty  brain  or  a  weak  heart.     .     . 

"A  flavor  of  original  purpose  hovers  over  the  land,  which 
still  'smells'  with  freshly-timbered  settlers'  cabins.  A  sense  of 
mental  clarity  abides  with  these  American  women  of  business, 
who  sport  the  most  superb  footwear  and  frequent  the  bath- 
tub seven  times  a  week. 

"A  trifle  more  happiness  out  of  life,  my  ladies,  than  in 
Europe,  where  we  'despise'  money,  and  throw  ourselves  on 
couches,  a  perfumed  handkerchief  upon  the  brow,  a  Bourget 
novel  in  the  hand — and  a  shattered  heart!" 
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The  Danish  press  has  been  unsparing  in  its  criticism  of 
Drachmann's  views  pertaining  to  the  American  business  world, 
the  subject  of  money  especially.  They  unearthed  Henry 
George,  and  proved  that  Drachmann's  views  were  entirely 
contradictory  to  his;  and  so,  of  course,  Drachmann  was 
wrong !    This  is  what  he  had  the  fortitude  to  say  in  Danish : 

"There  was  a  power,  a  mastery  of  purpose,  a  prairie-vast 
field  for  ideas  and  schemes  over  in  that  great,  strong  land, 
that  made  it  continue  lo  be  a  'free'  land  long  after  I  discov- 
ered where  the  boot  hurls. 

"Say  what  you  will,  it  is  wholesome  to  live  there,  where  the 
spur  of  enterprise  is  smuggled  into  the  bedclothes  of  the 
cradle.  It  is  instructive  to  live  there,  where  all  children  evince 
a  liking  for  the  school,  and  where  the  schools  teach  that  we 
were  put  into  this  world  to  make  money.  It  is  not  unpleasant 
to  live  there,  where  you  may  tell  the  President  to  his  face  that 
he  is  a  scoundrel — provided  he  is. 

"It  is  really  a  frightfully  ridiculous  affectation,  which  is 
being  inculcated  all  over  Europe,  that  money  should  not  be 
the  real  goal  and  means  of  a  man's  ambitions.  Money  is 
life ;  poverty  is  death.  Money  is  morals,  religion — everything. 
That  is  what  they  are  teaching  over  in  that  most  excellent 
country,  which  Columbus  had  the  luck  to  discover  just  as  old 
Europe  was  beginning  to  rot  in  the  joints. 

"Ajnong  the  internal  baggage  that  we  Europeans  habitually 
carry  with  us  wherever  we  go,  there  is  a  nice  little  series  of 
primers  in  culture  and  morals,  which  we  find,  after  our  arrival, 
might  as  well  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea — for  they  are 
really  very  much  antiquated.  In  our  capacity  as  Europeans 
we  are  very  proud  of  this  handsome  set  of  books.  No  sooner 
are  we  ashore  in  New  York  than  we  rub  our  hands  in  joyful 
anticipation  of  getting  a  chance  to  look  the  Yankees  over  and 
tell  them  what  a  lot  of  money-mad,  disregardful  egotists  they 
are,  entirely  without  feeling,  without  sentiment,  and  that  fine 
brand  of  sentimentality  which  distinguishes  the  highly-devel- 
oped European  gentleman. 

"We  waste  at  least  half  a  year  in  being  on  our  guard  against 
a  people  that  receives  strangers  without  suspicion  as  no  other 
people  does,  gives  them  a  chance  to  live  and  to  better  them- 
selves, learns  of  them  whatever  new  or  useful  things  they  may 
know,  and  finally  teaches  them  how  to  make  money.  And  a 
day  arrives  when  you  begin  to  scratch  your  head  in  the  spot 
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where  common  sense  is  supposed  to  lodge,  and  the  following 
day  you  burn,  with  a  smile,  your  nice  little  series  of  home- 
made primers ! 

"Then,  and  not  until  then,  are  you  ripe  to  associate  with 
Americans.  You  will  find  them  to  be  a  truly  hospitable  people, 
solid  fellows  in  friendships  and  business  affairs,  and  gifted 
with  a  capacity  to  look  at  things  as  they  are — without  nonsense 
and  mannerisms.  Wondering,  you  will  discover  a  people  ca- 
pable of  being  youthfully  enthused  and  inspired;  a  people 
witty  and  jovial  in  spite  of  their  haste;  an  honorable  people, 
incapable  of  forgiving  insults  but  rather  partial  to  a  good  joke ; 
an  odd  people  of  intermingled  temperaments  and  many  queer 
habits;  a  people  accustomed  to  ice-water  at  every  meal  and  a 
drop  of  whisky  at  every  comer  of  the  street;  a  people  given 
to  church-going,  yet  drawing  the  line  for  their  devotion  at  a 
bad  sermon;  all  in  all,  a  people  that  fights  well  and  drinks 
well  and  makes  a  pile  of  money!  For  they  are  certainly 
dancing  around  the  golden  calf  over  there,  and  it  is  the  biggest 
calf  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

"But  you  ask  me  about  the  social  life  of  the  country,  its 
political  institutions,  its  religious  ideals,  its  famous  sights  and 
landscapes,  and  reproach  me  for  apparently  overlooking  these 
things.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing.  Money  is  the  circle  within 
which  everything  moves  in  America — the  center  around  which 
everything  revolves.  Your  sentimental  European  heart  rebels 
against  this  paradox,  but  remember  that  in  America  it  repre- 
sents life  itself — the  air,  and  the  chance  to  breathe  freely.  You 
must  try  to  understand  this,  even  if  you  earn  ever  so  few  dol- 
lars— yourself.  And  when  you  have  learnt  the  lesson  you  will 
beg^n  to  appreciate  Americans. 

"They  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  hold  of  things  with  a  full 
hand.  They  don't  twaddle.  .  .  Power  is  looked  up  to,  but 
power  is  not  exactly  the  king,  the  emperor,  the  chamberlains, 
the  court  retinue,  and  the  rest  of  the  'by-the-grace-of-God'  in- 
stituted despotism ; — in  brief,  Europe.  Americans  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  paltry  bows  and  courtesies,  the  efficacious 
little  flatteries,  and  the  modest,  obliging,  almost  servile  atti- 
tude, reminding  one  of  the  cooing  of  doves  and  the  wagging 
of  dog's  tails  belonging  to  owners. intent  on  favor — all  of  which 
are  indispensable  requirements  of  the  career-eager  young  man 
in  Europe.  A  native  American  has  his  object  in  life,  and  his 
means  of  attaining  it  are  always  the  same.  If  you  have  suffi- 
cient 'backbone' ;  if  you  are  made  of  the  stuff  that  stands  rough 
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usage  without  breaking,  and  if  you  know  how  to  bear  yourseli 
as  a  gentleman,  your  place  in  the  best  American  society  is  as- 
sured. And  the  best  society  is  not  those  mongrel  parvenus 
whom  you  encounter  in  books  of  travel  and  operatic  per- 
formances. 

"Further  than  to  get  rich,  and  to  spend  your  money  like  a 
prince,  you  cannot  get  as  an  American.  But  if  you  are  once 
rich  you  feel  instinctively  that  money  represents  the  nobility 
of  America — a  nobility  that  takes  your  responsibility  to  task. 
In  Europe  the  responsibility  is  not  apparent.  But  in  America, 
in  the  heights  of  the  enormously  rich,  a  stupendous  work  is 
constantly  going  on,  branching  out  into  far-reaching  financial 
undertakings,  active  participation  in  everything  pertaining  to 
public  life  and  progress,  local  as  well  as  national,  charity  as  well 
as  education,  inspired  by  an  ever-active  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  mankind.  The  sort  of  luxurious  laziness  affected  by 
our  European  aristocracy  is  comparatively  unknown  in  Amer- 
ica. The  so-called  'high  society'  is  quite  as  ludicrous  in  its 
caper-cutting  for  notoriety  as  are  our  own  aristocrats  in  prid- 
ing themselves,  not  on  what  they  are,  but  on  account  of  what 
their  forefathers  achieved." 

Drachmann  is  the  great,  present-day  Minnesinger  of  the 
North,  the  itinerant  bard  from  whose  golden-stringed  l)rre  swells 
a  song  ever  strong  in  pathos,  pulsating  with  the  ardor  of  in- 
spiration, fascinatingly  brilliant  in  color,  lofty  and  noble  in 
sentiment.  "His  inkstand  is  an  ever-flowing  Niagara,"  said 
Mrs.  Sodring,  the  Danish  actress.  Drachmann  never  "lays 
off";  he  is  always  teeming  with  music — oozing  with  poesy. 
No  sooner  did  he  catch  sight  of  the  city  of  New  York  than  a 
poem  dropped  from  his  pen,  a  poem  of  which  I  quote  the  sec- 
ond stanza  (translation  by  John  Volk) : 

"Here  rolls  eternal  thunder  day  and  night. 

By  full  steam  busy  throngs  along  are  hurled. 
Here  brains  and  wills  are  crossing  left  and  right, 

With  traits  of  every  nation  in  the  world. 
But  you  have  gathered  them,  you  mighty  queen. 

As  in  a  sanctuary,  where  they  might 

Alike  for  all  men's  weal  as  one  unite ! 
Hence  at  the  threshold  of  your  port  is  seen 
The  lofty  Goddess  with  her  torch  in  hand. 
To  flood  with  Liberty's  blest  light  this  land. 
Where  each  has  even  chance  his  way  to  fight — 
Where  every  man  is  every  woman's  knight." 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Johannes  Hrolf  Wisby. 


REMEDIES  FOR  TRUST  ABUSES. 

TRUSTS  and  combines  have  more  than  doybled  in  the  last 
three  years  (1897  to  1900).  They  are  working  havoc 
with  our  business  interests :  killing  the  small  concerns,  building 
monopolies  that  enable  a  few  men  to  control  the  output  and  the 
prices  of  staple  products  and  necessaries  of  life,  centering  the 
arbitrary  sway  of  national  industries  in  little  groups  of  in- 
dustrial aristocrats— coal  barons,  sugar  dukes,  railroad  princes, 
steel  kings,  oil  emperors,  etc. — ^and  levying  taxes  on  us  without 
representation  (and  for  private  purposes),  by  the  side  of  which 
the  taxes  of  King  George  were  but  a  zephyr  as  compared  to  a 
cyclone. 

It  is  not  needful  here  to  enlarge  upon  the  excessive  charges 
and  exorbitant  profits  that  are  sucking  the  wealth  of  our  farms 
and  homes  into  the  coffers  of  the  trusts,  compelling  the  farmers 
and  wage-earners  to  buy  in  a  monopolized  market  while  selling 
their  products  and  labor  in  a  competitive  market,  buying  high 
and  selling  low,  and  paying  in  the  difference  a  vast  tribute  to 
monopoly.  Neither  is  it  necessary  now  to  dwell  upon  the  law- 
lessness and  corruption  of  government  that  characterize  the 
trust  regime.  Trust  abuses  are  pretty  well  known.  But  the 
vital  matter  of  a  remedy  is  still  in  the  dark ;  and  on  this  point 
we  wish  to  present  in  outline  a  new  plan,  which  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter  and  eliminates  the  evils  of  the  trust  while 
retaining  and  intensifying  its  benefits — ^after  which  we  will 
summarize  the  auxiliary  means  of  control  and  regulation  that 
may  be  applied  to  trusts  and  combines. 

The  core  of  the  trust  is  private  profit,  and  its  foundation  is 
railway  discrimination  or  other  special  privilege.  Organization 
for  service  is  good,  but  organization  for  plunder  is  bad.  If 
private  profit  can  be  tied  to  cooperative  and  public-spirited  or- 
ganization, and  private  loss  attached  to  aggressive  and  unjust 
organizations,  capital  will  rush  into  cooperative  and  public- 
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Spirited  forms  of  union  as  eagerly  as  it  now  rushes  into  anti- 
public  forms.  This  change  in  the  basis  of  profit  can  be  brought 
about  through  the  power  of  taxation. 

Take  the  present  rate  of  taxation  in  ordinary  competitive 
business  as  the  median  level.  Make  the  taxes  on  cooperative 
industries  progressively  lower  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
union  and  the  extent  to  which  it  opens  its  doors  to  the  interests 
of  the  public  and  the  employees.  Put  the  taxes  on  aggressive 
trusts  and  combines,  etc.,  above  the  median  level  in  geometric 
ratio  according  to  the  size  of  the  combine  and  the  intensity  of 
its  exclusion  of  the  public  from  all  part  in  fixing  prices  and 
wages :  low  taxes  to  an  organization  that  would  open  its  books 
to  public  inspection,  adopt  profit-sharing  with  its  employees, 
keep  water  out  of  its  stock,  and  agree  to  the  fixing  of  prices  and 
wages  by  a  board  of  arbitrators — one  selected  by  the  labor  in- 
volved in  the  industry,  one  by  capital,  and  one  by  the  public; 
still  lower  taxes  to  an  organization  that  would  put  the  cooper- 
ative principle  into  full  play,  making  the  public  and  employees 
partners  in  the  management  and  sharing  with  workers  and  con- 
sumers, in  just  proportion,  the  whole  profits  beyond  a  reason- 
able interest  on  the  actual  capital  and  a  moderate  sinking  fund 
against  loss  and  depreciation.  On  the  other  hand,  a  trust  like 
the  Beef  Combine,  which  seeks  the  ruin  of  all  competitors, 
should  be  taxed  out  of  existence.  A  lawless  concern  like  the 
Standard  Oil,  which  conspires  to  blow  up  rival  refineries,  pulls 
up  competing  lines,  conquers  the  market  with  railroad  rebates, 
bribes  public  officers,  perjures  itself,  steals  public  documents, 
and  mutilates  court  records — such  a  concern  should  be  taxed  to 
the  whole  extent  of  its  income,  for  it  is  all  the  tainted  product 
of  fraud  and  violation  of  law ;  and  if  it  still  persisted  in  doing 
business  on  the  antagonistic  plan,  endeavoring  to  conceal  its 
income,  etc.,  its  plants  and  property  should  be  confiscated  to 
public  use  for  defiance  of  law. 

Use  the  taxing  power,  repeal  the  protective  tariflF  on  trust 
goods,  abolish  railway  discrimination,  and  put  the  government 
in  the  hands  of  brave  and  honest  men  that  will  enforce  the  law, 
^nd  the  monopoly  evil  will  vanish,  as  it  did  in  Queen  Eliza- 
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beth's  day  before  the  power  of  honest  courts  and  a  just  parlia- 
ment. 

There  are  many  other  ways  by  which  the  evil  power  of  mo- 
nopoly may  be  checked  and  controlled,  though  none  that  go  to 
the  root  of  the  matter  so  thoroughly  as  the  measures  already 
mentioned.  We  can  clip  the  wings  of  the  trusts  by  insisting 
on  publicity,  requiring  fair  capitalization  and  arbitration  in  the 
fixing  of  prices  and  wages.  We  can  limit  the  profits  a  trust 
may  make.  The  federal  power  over  interstate  commerce  is 
sufficient  to  deny  transportation  to  the  goods  of  unlawful  com- 
binations. We  can  also  deny  the  use  of  the  mails  to  such  com- 
bines, as  we  did  to  the  Louisiana  lottery.  We  can  forbid  the 
raising  or  lowering  of  prices  by  a  combine  in  one  locality  with- 
out corresponding  change  in  its  rates  in  other  localities.  We 
can  take  away  the  franchises  and  special  privileges  on  which 
monopoly  rests.  As  William  Jennings  Bryan  well  says,  we 
may  require  every  trust  or  large  organization  to  secure  a 
federal  license  before  it  can  do  business  outside  the  State  in 
which  it  was  organized,  and  we  can  provide  that  the  federal 
authorities  shall  grant  no  license  except  "upon  conditions  that 
will  in  the  first  place  prevent  the  watering  of  stock,  in  the  sec- 
ond place  prevent  monopoly  in  any  branch  of  business,  and, 
third,  provide  for  publicity  as  to  all  of  the  transactions  and 
business  of  the  corporation  (trust  or  other  organization).  And 
then  provide  that  if  the  law  is  violated  the  license  can  be  re- 
voked." Through  State  legislation  we  can  require  a  similar 
license  to  do  business  in  the  State  of  organization.  We  can  use 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Attorney-Generars  office  to  crush  com- 
binations that  aim  at  control  of  the  market  or  seek  to  Establish 
or  perpetuate  a  private  monopoly.  We  can  use  the  whole  ma- 
chinery of  the  government  against  the  trusts  and  monopolies. 

By  means  above  suggested  we  can  make  the  disadvantages 
of  organizing  capital  on  the  aristocratic,  anti-public,  ring-for- 
private-profit  plan  so  emphatic,  and  the  advantages  of  aggre- 
gating capital  for  cooperative  or  public-spirited  industry  so 
pronounced,  that  capital  will  organize  along  cooperative  lines 
and  offer  employees  and  consumers  a  reasonable  share  in  the 
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benefits  of  the  combines.  A  trust  is  a  g^x>d  thing  for  those  in- 
side of  it,  but  bad  for  the  people  on  the  outside.  The  union  of 
capital  is  most  excellent  if  it  is  for  service  and  not  for  conquest. 
But  private  monopoly  is  wrong.  No  man  or  combine  should  be 
allowed  to  control  prices.  The  market  must  either  be  open  or 
controlled  in  the  public  interest ;  where  monopoly  is  necessary  it 
must  be  owned  or  controlled  by  and  for  the  people.  The  people 
of  this  country  have  it  in  their  own  hands  to  say  whether  united 
capital  shall  be  their  ser\-ant  or  their  master. 

Frank  Parsons. 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE   GREATEST   BLACK   MAN   KNOWN   TO 

HISTORY. 

WE  are  all  prone  to  view  other  lives  as  more  favored  than 
our  own,  and,  though  we  may  not  frame  our  thought 
in  words,  how  often  have  we  felt  that  had  we  enjoyed  the  oppor- 
tunities or  the  environment  of  certain  of  our  acquaintances 
we  would  have  accomplished  something  of  moment  in  the 
world !  And  yet  the  key  to  victory,  to  self-mastery,  to  nobility, 
and  often  to  great  achievement  lies  at  our  own  door  did  we 
but  realize  the  opportunities  that  the  Divinity  has  given  us. 
The  truly  great  are  those  who  wrest  victory  from  defeat,  or 
who,  finding  themselves  surrounded  by  difficulties  that  seem 
insurmountable,  and  with  influences  pressing  downward  with 
crushing  power,  nevertheless  rise  above  the  seeming  decrees 
of  fate,  and  by  breaking  all  bonds  succeed  in  mastering  first 
self  and  next  the  conditions  that  environ  them.  The  lives  of 
such  men  are  a  perpetual  inspiration  and  a  constant  reminder 
of  the  power  given  to  all  who  dare  be  true  and  faithful  to 
the  highest  and  who  never  allow  courage  to  flag.  In  the  career 
of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  liberator  of  Ha)rti,  we  see  what  a 
slave  achieved  in  the  face  of  the  seeming  impossible. 

The  closing  years  of  the  last  century  were  notable  as  breeders 
of  great  natures  no  less  than  as  an  epoch  of  revolutionary 
change,  which  in  its  ultimate  influence  was  a  time  of  progress 
and  of  the  renewing  of  national  life.  The  American  Revolu- 
tion was  the  bugle  note  that  sounded  advance  for  civilization. 

The  methods  of  progress  are  always  largely  determined  by 
what  has  gone  before.  In  proportion  as  injustice,  cruelty, 
despotism,  and  ignorance  have  prevailed  will  there  be  the 
fruits  of  these  iniquitous  conditions.  Humanity  does  not  stop 
for  gradual  growth  when  it  comes  to  a  point  where  it  must 
choose  hopeless  serfdom  and  increasing  degradation,  or  handle 
the  evil  of  existing  conditions  in  a  heroic  manner. 
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The  accumulated  injustice  and  wrong  of  the  past  like 
chickens  come  home  to  roost,  and  what  is  more,  they  come  in 
a  most  terrible  way  and  with  a  certainty  that  should  long 
ere  this  have  taught  statesmen  that  human  happiness  and  na- 
tional life  and  growth  can  only  be  preserved  by  a  jealous 
guarding  of  absolute  and  impartial  justice.  Any  civilization 
that  persistently  refuses  to  be  governed  by  the  light  of  reason 
and  ignores  the  Golden  Rule  will  sooner  or  later  pass  into 
eclipse,  or  escape  the  fate  of  all  ancient  civilizations  and  reach 
the  light  of  juster  conditions  after  a  baptism  of  blood  and 
anguish;  for  if  history  proves  anything  it  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  intrenched  injustice  and  enthroned  tyranny  in  the 
past  have  rarely  yielded  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  simple 
justice  without  a  savage  struggle.  And  so  it  was  in  that  bap- 
tism of  blood  which  marked  the  closing  decades  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  America  established  a  republic.  France  over- 
threw the  old  order,  but,  because  the  wrongs  which  had  long 
existed  had  made  the  poor  as  full  of  hate  and  as  greedy  for 
revenge  as  the  court,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  privileged  classes 
had  been  cruelly  indifferent  to  their  less  fortunate  brothers, 
the  dregs  insisted  on  sweeping  from  earth  the  froth  on  the 
surface  of  society.  The  splendid  leaders  of  a  better  day  were 
pushed  aside  by  the  savage,  irresistible  tide  of  life  which 
for  generations  had  been  ground  under  the  heel  of  heartless 
oppression;  and  though,  in  the  ultimate,  civilization  was  to 
gain  much  from  the  revolution,  the  cost  was  the  terrible  fruit 
of  tyranny's  sowing,  and  because  this  harvest  was  marked  by 
hate,  cruelty,  and  revenge,  it  in  turn  brought  its  punishment 
in  the  years  that  have  since  passed. 

'It  is  not,  however,  of  the  American  Revolution  with  its 
glorious  galaxy  of  heroes — its  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
and  Franklin,  who  were  the  blossoms  of  the  sturdy  civilization 
of  the  New  World — nor  yet  of  the  French  crisis  which  appalled 
civilization,  shook  every  throne,  swept  into  its  vortex  royalty, 
aristocracy,  and  the  priestly  class,  and  ultimately  evolved  its 
Robespierre,  Marat,  and  Danton — that  trinity  of  death,  who 
were  to  be  followed  by  the  colossal  intellect  of  the  soulless 
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Corsican — that  I  wish  at  present  to  speak.  I  mention  these 
great  dramas  because  each  revolution  in  the  thrilling  years 
which  marked  the  closing  and  the  dawning  of  the  most  momen- 
tous centuries  known  to  civilization  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  life  and  the  events  with  which  I  am  about  to  deal; 
and  if  the  shot  at  Lexington  created  ripples  in  the  thought 
world  which  swept  onward  with  ever-broadening  circles  until 
France  responded  with  a  social  and  political  revolution,  so 
the  latter  convulsion  touched  the  spark  that  led  to  the  most 
notable  struggle  ever  waged  by  the  black  man  under  the  wise 
and  masterly  guidance  of  a  negro  in  whose  veins  flowed  no 
drop  of  white  blood — the  crisis  which  called  forth  the  com- 
manding genius  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  which  ultimately 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a  black  republic  in  the  New  World. 

In  noticing  the  character  and  life  of  Toussaint  L'Ouverture 
it  is  necessary  that  we  first  glance  at  the  theater  upon  which 
he  enacted  his  noble  role,  and  at  the  conditions  that  environed 
him. 

The  island  of  Hayti,  named  by  Columbus  Hispanola  (Little 
Spain),  and  by  the  later  settlers  called  St.  Domingo,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  of  that  wonderful  group  of 
garden  spots  known  as  the  Antilles.  "In  richness  and  variety 
of  vegetation,"  says  a  leading  authority,  "it  is  not  excelled 
by  any  other  country  in  the  world.  All  tropical  plants  and 
trees  grow  in  profusion,  and  almost  all  vegetables  and  fruits 
of  temperate  climates  may  be  successfully  cultivated  on  its 
highlands."  In  Hayti  cotton,  indigo,  Indian  com,  rice,  cocoa, 
arrowroot,  cassava*  coffee,  sugar-cane,  and  sweet  potatoes  grow 
luxuriantly.  The  island  is  very  rich  in  fruit  products,  such  as 
bananas,  pineapples,  oranges,  bread-fruit,  mangoes,  and  figs. 
It  is  also  noted  for  its  rare  woods,  such  as  mahogany,  rose- 
wood, yellow  acoma,  and  satin-wood.  Hurricanes  and  earth- 
quakes are  common,  and  the  presence  of  a  great  number  of 
reptiles,  centipedes,  scorpions,  and  tarantulas  takes  somewhat 
from  the  attractiveness  of  the  island  for  home-seekers. 

At  the  time  of  Toussaint  the  eastern  part  still  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Spain,  but  the  western  part  of  the  island 
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had  become  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  France.  Here 
some  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  were  growing  fabulously 
rich  on  the  labor  of  half  a  million  black  slaves,  who  brought 
from  a  soil  the  fertility  of  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
such  wealth  products  that  St.  Domingo  was  often  styled  "the 
richest  jewel  in  the  Bourbon  crown."  Great  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  breeds  luxury,  indolence,  and  sensualism  as 
surely  as  it  presupposes  the  presence  of  poverty  and  slavery 
among  the  many.  And  thus  we  find  the  revolting  spectacle 
of  between  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  mulattoes  who  occupied 
a  most  singular  position  in  the  social  order.  They  were  well 
cared  for,  excellently  educated,  and  supplied  with  rich  pos- 
sessions, but  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  Exiled  from  the  society  in  which  the  fathers 
moved,  they  were  not  allowed  in  the  churches  in  which  the 
whites  worshiped,  nor  could  they  ride  on  horseback  in  any  of 
the  towns.  Many  of  the  youths  were  sent  to  France  and 
there  highly  educated,  and  many  of  the  girls  were  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  accomplished  French  tutors;  but  these  very 
advantages  made  the  lot  of  the  mulattoes  peculiarly  hard, 
not  to  say  tragic.  They  enjoyed  so  much  in  the  way  of  culture, 
refinement,  and  wealth  that  the  exclusion  from  white  society 
and  the  right  of  citizenship,  and  the  terrible  punishments 
meted  out  to  any  one  of  their  number  who  committed  a  crime, 
naturally  led  to  a  profound  unrest  and  deep-seated  discontent. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  St.  Domingo  in  1789,  when  the 
thrilling  news  of  the  French  Revolution  reached  the  Antilles. 
Three  words,  which  had  electrified  France — "Liberty,  Equality, 
Fraternity" — fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  society  in  western  St.  Domingo,  awakening  widely 
different  emotions.  With  the  loyalist  white  population  the 
news,  no  less  than  the  disquieting  slogan,  aroused  alarm  and 
indignation.  The  mulatto  population,  on  the  other  hand,  heard 
the  new  message  with  swelling  breasts  and  palpitating  hearts. 
A  great  hope  arose  in  the  minds  of  thousands  of  human  beings 
through  whose  veins  coursed  the  mingled  blood  of  France 
and  Africa.    The  mulattoes  were  not  slow  to  act.    They  called 
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a  meeting  and  sent  a  delegation  to  France  with  a  gift  to  the 
new  government  of  about  twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
They  further  pledged  the  French  Republic  a  large  sum  annually 
if  in  return  the  civil  barriers  should  be  annulled.  Lafayette 
was  a  leading  spirit  in  France  when  the  message  came.  He 
enthusiastically  approved  of  granting  the  petition.  The  Con- 
vention readily  agreed  to  the  request,  which  was  in  perfect 
alignment  with  the  stand  taken  by  the  new  republic. 

But  the  Frenchmen  of  St.  Domingo  were  not  of  the  same 
opinion.  They  tore  the  Convention's  decree  into  fragments 
and  threw  it  to  the  wind.  They  cruelly  put  to  death  the  bearer 
of  the  message  and  perpetrated  other  outrages.  This  naturally 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  French  revolutionists,  who 
reaffirmed  their  decree  with  emphasis;  but  the  planters  of 
St.  Domingo  so  terrorized  the  governor  that  he  promised  not 
to  publish  it.  They  had  also  been  making  overtures  to  Eng- 
land's king  for  assistance.  The  mulattoes  withdrew  to  the 
mountains.  The  Spaniards  on  the  east  of  the  island,  hearing 
of  the  internal  warfare,  attacked  the  French  coast  cities  and 
captured  several.  England  meanwhile  began  sending  soldiers 
to  aid  the  French  who  were  in  revolt  against  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  who  were  also  fighting  the  invading  Spaniards. 

Generals  Howe  and  Maitland  landed  with  several  thousand 
English  soldiers  to  aid  the  French  planters  in  an  effort  to  secure 
the  island  for  England.  The  French  governor,  Blanchelande 
by  name,  was  discredited  by  the  planters  and  distrusted  by 
the  mulattoes.  He,  finding  himself  deserted  by  all  parties, 
took  refuge  in  flight  while  he  also  began  to  plot  for  power, 
and  in  his  extremity  he  turned  to  the  black  slaves.  I  know 
of  no  instance  in  history  where  an  island  or  a  State  has  pre- 
sented so  extraordinary  a  spectacle.  There  were  the  French 
planters  consorting  with  the  hereditary  enemy  of  France,  the 
British,  to  wrest  the  island  from  their  native  land.  There 
were  the  Spanish  thundering  at  their  gates,  while  a  population 
of  mulattoes  almost  if  not  quite  as  large  as  that  of  the  French 
planters  were  standing  aloof — ^nay,  hostile  and  bitter,  yet  know- 
ing not  what  to  do.     And  now  the  proud  governor  of  the 
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island  consorts  with  the  black  slaves,  and  the  first  act  in  one 
of  the  bloodiest  trap^edies  known  to  history  is  about  to  open. 

Blanchelande  was  emboldened  to  take  the  daring  role  he 
was  about  to  assume  by  being  heartily  seconded  by  the  agents 
of  the  Count  d'Artois,  he  who  was  later  Charles  X.  of  France. 
The  count  had  sent  trusted  representatives  to  stir  up  revolt 
against  the  new  order  in  France.  These  agents  united  with 
the  deposed  governor,  who  now  sent  to  Toussaint  L*Ouverture 
to  secure  his  cooperation. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  while  we  survey  this  inspired 
genius  of  Ethiopia.  Toussaint  was  almost  fifty  years  of  age 
at  this  time,  having  been  born  in  1743.  His  father  and  mother 
were  full-blooded  Africans;  consequently,  no  drop  of  white 
blood  coursed  through  his  veins.  He  was  born  a  slave,  but 
his  masters  and  other  members  of  the  family,  in  common  with 
many  of  the  French  planters  on  the  island,  were  kind  to  their 
slaves,  who  had  more  time  of  their  own  than  American  work- 
ingmen  who  labor  in  our  mines  and  factories.  They  w-ere 
encouraged  rather  than  discouraged  in  learning  to  read  and 
improve  themselves.  Toussaint  became  a  favorite  with  an  old 
negro  who  knew  how  to  read,  and  seeing  how  eager  the  lad 
was  to  improve  himself  the  old  slave  taught  him  to  read. 
Later  the  boy  obtained  possession  of  three  or  four  books.  One 
of  these  works  was  the  '^Discourses  of  Epictetus,  the  Slave 
Philosopher";  another  was  Plutarch's  "Lives  of  Great  Men"; 
and  a  third  was  a  book  dealing  w^ith  military  aflFairs.  Epictetus 
was  chiefly  loved  by  the  boy.  The  great  Stoic,  like  Toussaint, 
had  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  slavery,  and  he  had 
suffered  much.  The  black  boy  felt  he  knew  the  philosopher, 
though  a  gulf  of  more  than  seventeen  centuries  lay  between 
them.  He  imbibed  the  fine,  humane,  and  pure  teachings  of 
the  great  Stoic  as  the  thirsty  plant  drinks  in  the  falling  rain. 
The  gentle  and  lofty  spirit  of  the  philosopher  inspired  like- 
sentiments  in  the  black  boy.  Epictetus  was  probably  the  most 
potent  factor  in  molding  the  character  of  Toussaint.  He 
carried  the  well-worn  volume  ever  with  him;  but  the  military 
memoirs,  which  constituted  one-fourth  of  his  scant  Hbrarv, 
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also  held  for  him  a  strange  charm.  Could  it  be  that  glimpses 
of  the  future  flashed  over  his  mind  ?  We  cannot  sav,  but  cer- 
tain  it  is  the  slave  became  in  thought  and  theory  a  soldier 
and  commander,  though  he  had  never  seen  a  real  soldier  or 
witnessed  any  military  maneuver.  And  if  daring  thoughts  of 
freedom  and  glory  ever  entered  the  active  brain  or  fired  the 
wonderful  imagination  of  this  man  of  genius,  none  knew  it. 
He  strove  by  his  loyal  service  and  in  other  ways  to  win  the 
approval  of  his  master,  and  was  advanced  to  positions  of  some 
responsibility.  He  studied  the  action  of  natural  herbs  and 
remedies,  and  was  soon  famed  for  his  cures  among  his  fellow- 
slaves.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  be  a  natural  physician,  and  the 
blacks  came  to  regard  him  with  special  love  and  reverence. 
He  was  more  than  a  doctor  to  them,  for  he  never  tired  of  teach- 
ing them  high  and  noble  thoughts  and  useful  truths.  He 
strove  to  strengthen  their  minds  and  make  them  capable  of 
cool,  dispassionate  reasoning.  He  endeavored  to  teach  them 
to  be  merciful  and  loving. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  poor  children  of  Africa  came  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  superior  being  and  to  call  him  "father." 
Such  in  brief  was  Toussaint  L'Ouverture,  philosopher,  physi- 
cian, and  slave,  at  the  time  when  Blanchelande  sent  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  himself  and  his  people  in  the  contemplated 
revolution.  The  slave,  however,  distrusted  the  governor's  sin- 
cerity. He  had  proved  treacherous  to  the  mulattoes  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  he  had  ever  held  the  blacks  in  contempt. 
He  asked,  therefore,  to  see  the  credentials  of  those  who  came 
for  his  aid.  They  had  none.  He  wanted  guaranties  that 
would  prove  that  his  people  were  going  to  be  fairly  dealt 
with  and  not  trapped  and  slaughtered,  or  simply  used  as  tools, 
and  then  abandoned  to  their  fate.  This  the  messengers  were 
not  able  to  give  him;  therefore,  he  refused  to  lead  his  people 
in  the  dark.  Other  ambitious  negroes  were  found  ready  to 
seize  the  opportunity.  Two  of  these  were  men  of  far  more 
than  ordinary  power  and  intellectual  ability.  Hostilities  began. 
Neither  side  showed  much  pity.  The  representative  of  the 
French  Republic,  who  had  brought  the  decree  that  the  mulat- 
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toes  should  be  recognized  as  citizens,  had  been  broken  on  the 
wheel  and  afterward  drawn  and  quartered  by  the  white  Frcncli 
inhabitants.  This  was  a  dangerous  example  to  set  before 
ignorant  black  slaves,  many  of  them  but  a  short  time  from 
the  jungles  of  Africa;  and  the  treatment  accorded  the  blacks 
who  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands  was  well  calculated  to  inflame 
their  baser  natures.  Massacres  followed  skirmishes  and 
battles,  and  each  week  found  the  contending  forces  more  sav- 
age than  at  any  previous  time.  Toussaint,  seeing  the  impend- 
ing danger,  warned  his  master  and  succeeded  in  getting  him 
and  his  family  on  a  vessel  bound  for  America,  and  also  in 
getting  the  vessel  so  loaded  with  sugar  and  other  wealth  prod- 
ucts as  to  insure  the  financial  independence  of  his  master's 
family  when  they  reached  our  land. 

The  other  negro  leaders  provided  also  for  the  escape  of  their 
masters'  families  before  the  passions  of  the  infuriated  slaves 
rose  beyond  control  through  the  cruelties  practised  upon  such 
of  their  unfortunate  brethren  as  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands. 
Toussaint  attached  himself  to  the  new  army  in  the  capacity  of 
physician.  He  soon  became  the  trusted  counselor  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution,  both  white  and  black.  The  English  and 
French  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Spanish  on  the  other  were 
defeated  in  several  conflicts. 

Then  the  French,  who  had  sought  the  aid  of  the  blacks  in 
their  extremity,  became  arrogant  and  insolent.  The  slaves 
were  ordered  back  to  servitude.  The  leading  general  among 
the  blacks  went  to  a  conference  of  the  victorious  white  gen- 
erals, and  was  grossly  insulted  by  a  white  officer,  who  cut  him 
over  the  shoulder  with  his  whip  for  coming  to  the  council  with 
his  uniform  on.  This  was  by  no  means  the  first  insult  suffered 
by  the  blacks  from  those  to  whom  they  had  given  victory. 

The  negro  officer  returned  to  his  army,  and  it  was  twenty- 
four  hours  before  he  told  his  men  of  the  indignity  he  had 
suffered.  The  black  soldiers  heard  his  recital  with  growing 
indignation.  This  insult  was  a  climax  to  the  evil  treatment 
which  they  had  received  from  those  who  had  induced  them 
to  take  up  arms  with  fair  prornises.    The  war  was  not  yet  over, 
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and  the  question  was  whether  the  slaves  had  best  refuse  longer 
to  fight  or  act  independently.  Clearly  they  could  not  now 
recede  without  being  slaughtered;  nor  did  they  propose  longer 
to  bear  insults  from  those  they  had  served.  Some  one  raised 
the  cry,  "Death  to  every  white  man !" 

Once  spoken,  this  grim  utterance  became  the  articulated  man- 
date of  the  vast  concourse.  Thousands  of  voices  took  up  the 
awful  sentence  so  pregnant  with  doom  for  multitudes.  It 
instantlv  became  the  voice  of  the  convention — ^the  fiat  of  the 

m 

black  army.  There  were  fifteen  hundred  white  prisoners  in 
the  hands  of  the  negroes  at  that  awful  moment,  and  some  one 
shouted,  "Let  us  begin  on  the  prisoners."  Men  do  not  parley 
when  thus  aroused.  A  popular  suggestion  crystallizes  into 
action  almost  before  the  mind  realizes  what  is  done.  It  did 
not  take  long  to  range  the  victims  before  the  blacks,  who  were 
drawn  in  line  to  strike  the  first  blow  in  carrying  out  the  awful 
edict.  At  this  moment  a  strange  and  glorious  thing  happened. 
A  negro  whose  face  was  black  as  night,  with  a  yellow  madras 
handkerchief  tied  over  his  kinky  hair  and  wearing  plain  clothes, 
rose  and  almost  leaped  forward  to  an  eminence.  He  raised 
his  hand,  and  there  was  something  regal  as  well  as  grotesque 
about  the  little  old  man  with  his  yellow  crown  resting  on  his 
ebony  brow,  even  though  his  clothes  were  plain  and  the  yellow 
turban  was  of  the  cheapest  stuff.  "Brothers,"  cried  the  black 
man  in  a  deep  tone,  while  his  eyes  flashed  with  a  strange  light, 
"brothers,  this  blood  will  not  wipe  out  the  insult  to  our  chief ! 
Only  the  blood  of  yonder  French  camp  can  wipe  it  out.  To 
shed  that  is  courage;  to  shed  this  is  cowardice."  He  spoke 
as  an  old-time  prophet;  no  murmur  of  dissent  was  heard;  the 
fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  saved.  Their  savior  was  Tous- 
saint  L'Ouverture. 

It  was  said  that  he  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  a 
black  king  in  Africa.  His  ancestors  had  been  kidnapped,  but 
they  handed  down  the  tradition  from  generation  to  generation; 
and  perhaps  this  as  well  as  the  imperious  manner  of  the 
speaker  and  the  great  love  the  people  bore  him  made  his  words 
doubly  «flFective. 
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This  act  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man ;  he  strove 
to  quench  the  savage  spirit  of  his  people  and  to  curb  their 
passions.  It  was  not  long  after  this  incident  that  Toussaint 
became  the  recognized  chief  of  the  insurrection.  All  alike 
recognized  his  genius  and  wisdom.  He  was  to  the  blacks 
of  St.  Domingo  what  Moses  was  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
— their  inspired  prophet,  their  God-delegated  leader.  His 
word  became  law,  and  under  his  wonderful  generalship  the 
Spanish  were  driven  into  the  cities  in  the  eastern  end  of  the 
island;  and  over  all  towns  in  St.  Domingo  w^here  the  red  and 
yellow  of  Spain  had  waved  floated  the  flag  of  France.  Spain 
renounced  her  claim  to  the  island  she  could  not  hold  in  1795, 
in  the  treaty  of  Basle.  The  English  also  received  the  attention 
their  presence  merited.  Toussaint  with  his  slaves,  transformed 
into  soldiers  under  the  magic  of  his  presence,  became  irre- 
sistible. The  British  were  defeated  and  fled  to  their  ships, 
which  bore  them  to  Jamaica. 

Thus  through  seven  stormy  years  this  black  chieftain  is  seen 
through  the  fire,  smoke,  and  carnage  of  battle,  moving  with 
the  unerring  resolution  of  a  Cromwell  against  his  multitu- 
dinous foes  and  driving  before  him  the  proud  sons  of  three  of 
Europe's  powerful  nations.  This  spectacle  is  unique  in  his- 
torical annals.  Indeed,  the  like  of  this  wonderful  philosopher 
and  military  genius,  who  was  also  a  slave,  cannot  be  found  in 
the  records  of  civilization. 

We  now  come  to  the  supreme  test  of  true  greatness.  Men 
fed  by  ambition  and  influenced  by  lust  for  power  have  proved 
mighty  conquerors  and  great  militar}'  geniuses;  but  when  the 
general  became  the  conqueror  oftentimes  avarice,  cruelty,  and 
the  passion  for  self-advancement  have  eclipsed  the  noble 
attributes  which  stamp  true  greatness — mercy,  generosity, 
justice,  and  love.  And  so  also  when  the  soldier  becomes  the 
lawmaker:  if  he  has  autocratic  power  placed  in  his  hands  he 
is  brought  face  to  face  with  another  crucial  test  of  true  great- 
ness. Unless  he  be  a  creature  of  heroic  mold  he  will  evince  that 
prejudice,  bigotry,  and  narrowness  which  have  ever  dogged 
and  retarded  the  onward  steps  of  civilization.     Now  it  is  in 
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the  double  role  of  conqueror  and  statesman  that  we  next  behold 
Toussahit  L'Ouverture. 

The  sun  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  just  appeared  above 
the  horizon.  The  year  1800  has  dawned,  and  we  find  the 
little  island  which  the  Spaniards  named  Hispanola  and  which 
the  French  rechristened  St.  Domingo,  but  in  all  future  time 
to  be  called  Hayti,  under  the  absolute  control  of  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture;  and  we  see  the  one-time  slave  dictating  a  mes- 
sage to  the  white  men  who  have  fled  from  the  island  and  are 
scattered  over  Europe  and  America,  and  this  is  the  substance 
of  what  he  says:  "Sons  of  St.  Domingo,  come  home.  We 
never  meant  to  take  your  houses  or  your  lands.  The  neg^o 
only  asks  for  that  liberty  which  God  gave  him.  Your  homes 
await  you.  Your  lands  are  ready;  come  and  cultivate  them." 
Many  of  the  fugitives  returned  and  took  possession  of  their 
old  homes.  All  who  knew  Toussaint  knew  that  his  word  was 
as  good  as  any  other  man's  bond.  He  never  betrayed  any  one 
or  broke  faith,  and  no  man  ever  shrank  from  cruelty  or  inhu- 
manity more  than  did  this  noble  son  of  Africa. 

The  cruelties  that  marked  the  seven  years'  war,  when  com- 
mitted by  the  blacks  in  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  inflicted  upon 
their  race,  were  ever  opposed  by  Toussaint,  and  when  possible 
were  prohibited  or  prevented  by  the  great  chief.  And  even 
when  he  appeared  as  a  grim  avenger  on  the  battle-field  he 
refused  to  tolerate  anything  that  partook  of  the  character  of 
revenge  or  torture.  In  the  terrible  wars  of  this  period  more 
than  three  blacks  were  put  to  death  for  every  white  man  who 
lost  his  life;  and  yet  after  all  this  experience,  which  we  would 
naturally  suppose  would  have  embittered  the  chief  as  well  as 
his  people  against  the  whites,  we  find  him  sending  forth  the 
noble  message  of  love  and  welcome  to  the  old  owners  of  the 
plantations  and  faithfully  keeping  his  pledged  word.  Here  we 
see  a  soul  rising  to  colossal  stature.  Here  is  real  greatness, 
for  in  this  black  philosopher  and  soldier  we  have  genius  married 
to  goodness. 

Next  we  come  to  notice  Toussaint  under  the  second  crucial 
test — the  lawmaker  clothed  with  autocratic  power.     A  con- 
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stittition  is  being  formulated ;  a  republic  is  to  be  declared,  with 
Toussaint  as  president  for  life  tenure.  It  relates,  however, 
only  to  local  government ;  the  blacks  do  not  propose  to  cast  oflF 
allegiance  to  France,  which  they  regard  in  a  sense  as  a  mother- 
land. They  only  demand  freedom  and  local  self-government. 
In  dictating  this  constitution  we  find  the  broadest  statesman- 
ship wedded  to  the  broadest  tolerance.  Thus,  though  Tous- 
saint was  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  says,  "Make  the  first  line 
of  my  constitution  that  I  know  no  religious  beliefs."  He 
declared  that  the  ports  of  St.  Domingo  were  open  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  He  may  be  called  almost  the  first  practical 
free  trader  of  modem  times ;  and  these  are  merely  specimens  of 
the  spirit  and  wisdom  that  characterized  his  constitution.  He 
also  quickly  restored  peace  and  order  to  the  distracted  land. 
The  blacks  looked  up  to  him  as  a  father  and  an  inspired  leader. 
They  learned  to  love,  implicitly  to  trust,  and  unquestioningly 
to  obey  him  during  these  brief  but  golden  days  of  the  new 
order.  It  is  stated  that  Frenchmen  described  the  prosperity 
in  1801  as  almost  incredible,  but  stranger  than  this  was  the 
security  of  life  and  property. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  when  the 
dark-souled  Corsican  became  the  ruler  of  distracted  France. 
Wherever  the  baleful  eye  of  Napoleon  turned,  misery,  wretch- 
edness, and  desolation  were  sure  to  follow;  and  Hayti  was  no 
exception.  "What  shall  I  do  with  St.  Domingo?"  queried 
the  conqueror.  Greed  and  avarice  clamored  for  this  land,  so 
potentially  rich,  but  brave  Colonel  Vincent,  who  had  served 
under  Toussaint,  wrote  to  Napoleon,  saying  in  substance: 
"Sire,  leave  it  alone.  It  is  the  happiest  spot  in  your  realm. 
God  raised  this  man  to  govern — races  melt  in  his  hand.  He 
saved  you  this  island.  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  the 
King  of  England  offered  him  any  title  and  any  revenue  if 
he  would  hold  the  island  under  British  sovereignty.  He 
refused  and  saved  it  for  France."  Napoleon,  failing  to  be 
great  enough  to  be  just,  wise,  or  good,  determined  to  reduce 
the  blacks  to  slavery  and  destroy  the  wonderful  negro  who 
had  made  so  glorious  a  record,  and  who  placed  love  of  hu- 
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manity  and  loyalty  to  justice  and  truth  above  ambition  and 
selfishness. 

Having  plenty  of  soldiers,  he  despatched  Leclerc  with 
30,000  picked  men  to  crush  Toussaint  and  reduce  the  negroes 
again  to  slavery.  Toussaint,  never  distrusting  the  French 
government,  had  disbanded  his  own  army,  and  now  he  beheld 
with  amazement,  indignation,  and  a  certain  hopelessness  the 
approach  of  sixty  ships.  He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed :  ''All 
France  is  come  to  Hayti.  They  certainly  come  to  make  us 
slaves,  and  we  are  lost."  His  army  had  melted  into  peace- 
able tillers  of  the  soil,  and  the  time  for  mustering  enough 
troops  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  on  the  arrival  of  the  invaders 
had  passed. 

It  was  when  the  old  man  beheld  this  mighty  army  approach 
that  love  was  turned  to  hate.  Nothing  remained  for  his  race 
but  slavery  unless  they  through  their  fury  even  now  destroyed 
their  accursed  foes.  Then  it  was  that  Toussaint,  who  had 
retired  to  the  mountains,  issued  his  memorable  and  terrible 
message,  which  ran  thus : 

"My  children,  France  comes  to  make  us  slaves.  God  gave 
us  liberty;  France  has  no  right  to  take  it  away.  Bum  the 
cities,  destroy  the  hamlets,  tear  up  the  roads,  poison  the  wells, 
and  show  the  white  man  the  hell  he  came  to  make." 

Toussaint  was  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Fire  and  sword  met  the 
French  at  every  turn.  More  than  once  they  were  repulsed  with 
terrible  loss.  On  more  than  one  occasion  they  were  driven 
to  their  boats;  but  the  struggle  was  terrible  on  both  sides. 
Toussaint  no  longer  possessed  his  splendid  army  of  other  days, 
and  the  scenes  of  blood  and  carnage  sickened  his  soul.  His 
officers  felt  that  the  outcome  was  dubious;  some  wavered, 
and  at  that  moment  Leclerc,  seeing  no  hope  of  success  save  in 
base  treachery,  declared  that  they  came  not  to  enslave 
the  blacks.  "Join  us  and  you  shall  enjoy  all  the  rights  you 
demand."  The  negroes,  or  a  great  number  of  them,  went  over 
to  the  enemy. 

Toussaint  was  basely  betrayed  by  the  French.  The  great 
black,  of  whom  a  Spanish  general  wrote,  ''He  was  the  purest 
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soul  God  ever  put  into  a  body ;  he  never  broke  his  word,"  was 
traoDed  by  perfidy,  loaded  with  chains,  taken  to  France,  and 
thrown  into  a  horrible  dungeon,  where  he  languished  until 
death  came  to  his  relief.  It  has  been  charged  that  Napoleon 
became  impatient  at  Toussaint's  living  as  long  as  he  did  and 
had  him  starved  to  death.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  caused  the 
death — the  frightfully  cruel  death — of  this  illustrious  black 
man,  whose  shoe-latchets  the  heartless  Corsican  was  unworthy 
to  unloose.  Before  his  death,  which  occurred  in  April,  1803, 
Toussaint  penned  this  note  to  Napoleon,  to  which  the  Emperor 
paid  no  heed: 

*'Sire,  I  am  a  French  citizen ;  I  never  broke  a  law.  Bv  the 
grace  of  God  I  have  saved  for  you  the  best  island  of  your 
realm.    Sire,  of  your  mercy  grant  me  justice." 

Little  did  Napoleon  in  his  palace  dream  when  he  scorned 
the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  great  black  man  that  events  were 
hurrying  him  to  an  exile  which  also  should  bound  his  life. 
Little  did  he  dream  that  the  measure  he  was  meting  out  to  the 
noble  foe  who  had  been  treacherously  betrayed  was  to  be 
meted  out  to  him.  And  yet  I  fancy  that  in  after  years,  as  he 
paced  along  the  rocky  shores  of  St.  Helena,  listening  to  the 
ceaseless  monotony  of  the  sea  in  his  living  cage,  he  often  called 
TO  mind  the  fate  of  one  who  in  so  many  ways  resembled  hini 
but  who  in  almost  all  particulars  was  incomparably  nobler 
than  the  Corsican. 

It  was  to  Toussaint  during  this  imprisonment  that  Words- 
worth dedicated  the  following  sonnet : 

"Toussaint,  the  most  unhappy  man  of  men ! 
Whether  the  whistling  rustic  tends  his  plough 
Within  thy  hearing,  or  thy  head  be  now 
Pillowed  in  some  deep  dungeon's  earless  den: 
Oh,  miserable  chieftain!  where  and  when 
Wilt  thou  find  patience?    Yet  die  not.     Do  thou 
Wear  rather  in  thy  bonds  a  cheerful  brow. 
Though  fallen  thyself  never  to  rise  again, 
Live  and  take  comfort.    Thou  hast  left  behind 
Powers  that  will   work  for  thee — ^air,  earth,   and  skies. 
There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind 
That  will  forget  thee.    Thou  hast  great  allies. 
Thy  friends  are  exultation,  agonies, 
And  love,  and  man's  unconquerable  mind," 
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It  may  be  interesting  to  call  to  mind  the  reaction  that  set 
in  as  soon  as  the  blacks  beheld  the  treachery  practised  on  tlieir 
leader.  Then  they  fled  from  the  French  with  vengeance  on 
their  lips  and  death  in  their  hearts.  It  is  true  that  one  negro 
with  five  hundred  soldiers  remained  loyal  to  Leclerc  after  his 
treachery,  and  the  French  officer  rewarded  him  by  spiking 
his  epaulettes  to  his  shoulders,  shooting  him,  and  throwing  the 
body  into  the  sea.  The  five  hundred  soldiers  who  also  remained 
faithful  to  France  were  duly  rewarded  by  being  shot.  When 
the  negro  chieftain,  Dessalinee,  beheld  this  wanton  slaughter 
of  his  race  from  his  mountain  fastness,  he  promptly  replied  by 
hanging  five  hundred  French  prisoners  in  full  view  of  Leclerc 
and  his  soldiers.  Then  the  war  was  on  in  all  its  fury.  No 
quarter  was  shown  by  either  side.  Bloodhounds  were  brought 
over  from  Cuba  by  the  French  to  tear  to  pieces  the  negro  pris- 
oners for  the  edification  of  the  soldiers  and  their  wives  and 
daughters;  and  this  was  but  one  of  many  like  horrible 
atrocities. 

But  the  blacks  answered  with  a  terrible  vengeance.  They 
were  well-nigh  irresistible  in  their  attacks.  The  fever  also 
fought  for  them.  Leclerc^s  army  melted  as  dew  in  the  morn- 
ing; the  general  himself  g^ew  sick  and  died.  Napoleon  sent 
thirty  thousand  more  soldiers  over  to  accomplish  what  the 
former  army  had  failed  to  do.  (At  a  later  day  the  fifty  thou- 
sand picked  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  struggle  against  the  blades 
might  have  changed  the  future  of  Napoleon,  but  when  needed 
they  were  no  longer  alive.)  Fifty  thousand  French  soldiers 
perished  on  Haytian  soil.  At  length  the  remnant  of  the  invad- 
ing force  fled  from  the  island,  and  Hayti  was  forever  lost  to 
France. 

Toussaint  L'Ouverture  was  an  apostle  of  freedom.  He 
belonged  to  the  emancipators  of  the  ages  and  his  name  will  ever 
stand  in  the  galaxy  of  freedom's  chosen  ones.  He,  no  less  than 
Washington,  Bolivar,  San  Martin,  and  Lincoln,  was  a  true 
son  of  liberty.  All  these  heroes  were  brothers  in  spirit.  Of  all 
of  them  it  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  written  of  other  apostles 
of  progress,  that  "Freedom  was  the  nurse  that  bent  over  their 
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cradle;  her  ample  breasts  suckled  them;  all  had  her  milk  in 
their  bodies,  her  marrow  in  their  bones,  her  granite  in  their 
wills,  her  rebellion  in  their  reason,  her  fire  in  their  intelli- 
gence." 

B.  O.  Flower. 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE    PROBLEM    OF    MUNICIPAL    GOVERNMENT. 

AT  the  last  session  of  the  National  Municipal  League,  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Cooper,  president  of  the  Municipal  League 
of  Boston,  said :  "The  old  contest  for  the  integrity  of  the  na- 
tion is  forever  settled.  The  new  conflict  is  for  purity  in  the 
government  of  the  great  cities,  the  municipal  units  which  so 
largely  control  the  nation.  This  is  the  final  work  of  the  cen- 
tury." 

In  Detroit,  Governor  Pingree,  addressing  a  convention  of 
mayors,  said :  "The  final  glory  of  this  country  will  be  the  hon- 
est and  capable  government  of  her  cities.  During  my  public 
life  I  have  always  claimed  that  the  great  body  of  our  people 
are  honest  and  wish  to  see  the  right  prevail.  The  enemies  of 
good  government  are  to  be  found  among  those  who  claim  to 
be  the  aristocracy,  but  who  use  money  and  position  to  corrupt 
public  servants  and  control  legislative  bodies.  Their  power  and 
influence  are  so  great  that  leagues  must  be  formed  to  combat 
them,  and  they  must  be  fought  to  the  death.  The  most  vital 
question  is  how  you  can  compel  those  who  call  themselves  our 
best  citizens  to  take  an  active  part  in  city  affairs  in  some  other 
capacity  than  as  mere  fault-finders." 

With  these  men  of  larger  municipal  experience,  all  careful 
students  are  in  practical  agreement.  There  is  no  field  where 
the  American  people  need  educating  more  to-day  than  in  the 
province  of  municipal  government.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
questions  confronting  us  in  modem  politics.  Indeed,  the  prob- 
lem of  American  politics  is  the  problem  of  the  city.  Our 
national  administration,  great  as  are  the  evils  in  our  still  un- 
reformed  methods  of  appointment,  is  wonderfully  pure.  When 
compared  with  the  daily  defalcations  and  embezzlements  of  pri- 
vate life,  the  honesty  with  which  the  intricate  network  of 
national  finances  is  administered  becomes  surprising.  With 
the  few  exceptions  such  as  Albany,  Harrisburg,  and  Spring- 
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field,  where  great  railroad  corporations  exert  a  strong  influence, 
our  State  legislatures  are  in  the  main  honest  and  capable.  But 
for  the  last  quarter  century  the  despair  of  democracy  has  been 
the  government  of  its  large  cities.  It  has  not  been  a  question 
of  the  party  in  power.  Republican  Philadelphia  has  been  as 
ring-ridden  as  ever  was  Lesser  New  York  under  Tweed  or 
Greater  New  York  under  Croker. 

In  almost  everything  that  touches  municipal  administration, 
we  are  to-day  behind  Europe.  We  have  everything  to  learn 
and  almost  nothing  to  teach.  This  condition  is  disgraceful  and 
humiliating.  It  accuses  the  American  democracy.  If  these 
things  cannot  be  reformed;  if  the  cities,  which  are  the  g^eat 
centers  of  influence,  cannot  be  made  the  places  where  public 
spirit  is  strongest  and  best  organized,  then  the  American 
democracy  is  a  failure  and  must  sink.  It  is  simply  a  choice 
between  honest,  stable  government  and  anarchy,  which,  while 
growing  out  of  civic  dishonesty,  is  itself  essentially  dishonest. 
That  man  who  would  best  serve  his  nation  to-day  must  fix  his 
thoughts  sharply  on  his  own  city  or  town,  as  the  particular 
section  of  the  nation  with  which  he  has  most  directly  to  do. 

The  best  way  for  the  individual  citizen  to  promote  municipal 
reform,  and  so  advance  the  general  progress  of  pure  politics  in 
the  nation,  is  got  by  essays  on  municipal  reforms,  nor  by 
national  or  State  conventions  on  municipal  refonn,  but  by 
seeing  to  it,  as  some  writer  has  well  said,  "that  the  city  wherein 
you  yourself  dwell  is  made  pure  and  good,  and  that  its  laws 
are  made  conformable  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
that  the  men  who  are  called  to  administer  its  high  offices  are 
the  men  of  the  highest  ideals  and  the  highest  wisdom  to  be 
found  within  its  borders." 

The  supreme  necessity  in  purifying  our  cities  is  that  the 
citizen  shall  be  an  actor,  not  merely  a  carping  critic.  Work  is 
better  than  criticism.  That  work  has  got  to  be  done  by  actual, 
hard,  stubborn,  long-continued  service  in  the  field  of  practical 
politics  itself.  You  must  go  out  and  meet  not  merely  the  men 
who  think  like  you,  but  the  men  who  think  differently  from 
you.    You  must  try  to  win  them  to  your  side  by  argument ;  to 
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try  to  beat  and  overthrow  them  and  drive  them  from  the  field, 
if  you  can't  win  them  by  argument.  The  man  who  thus  goes 
into  practical  politics  may  make  some  mistakes  and  will  be 
criticized  by  those  who  stay  out,  but  he  will  have  the  certain 
knowledge  that  in  no  other  way  can  anything  be  achieved.  The 
crown  will  finally  be  awarded,  not  to  the  man  who  says  how 
poorly  others  have  done  the  work,  but  to  the  man  who  actually 
does  the  work,  even  though  he  does  it  imperfectly  and  with 
many  shortcomings.  It  is  not  the  man  who  sits  at  home  in 
his  parlor — the  man  who  reads  his  evening  paper  before 
the  fire  and  grumbles  about  our  corrupt  politicians — who  ever 
works  an  improvement  in  municipal  conditions.  It  is  the  man 
who  goes  out  to  the  primaries  and  the  polls,  who  attends  the 
meetings  of  his  party  organization  if  he  is  a  party  man,  or 
who  gets  up  effective  independent  organizations  if  he  is  not  a 
party  man ;  the  man  who  wins  in  actual  hard  fighting,  and  who 
is  not  afraid  of  the  dirt  and  sweat — ^he  is  the  man  upon  whom 
we  must  ultimately  rely  for  results. 

The  supreme  necessity  is  that  spirit  of  civic,  and  no  less 
religious,  education  that  shall  teach  everywhere — in  the  home 
and  in  the  school,  and  from  the  pulpit  and  platform  and  press — 
that  citizenship  in  a  republic  is  a  sacred  trust.  With  the  proper 
conception  of  citizenship  as  a  trust,  we  shall  speedily  recognize 
the  duties  incumbent  upon  us  in  fulfilling  it.  This  spirit  of 
sacrifice  must  lead  a  man  to  the  caucus.  It  may  be  very  dis- 
tasteful to  him,  but  it  is  almost  treason  to  the  State  to  fail 
here.  The  primary,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  is  more  important 
than  the  election;  for,  if  good  men  are  not  nominated  at  tKe 
caucus,  you  will  have  only  a  choice  of  evils  to  vote  for  on  elec- 
tion day. 

The  duty  of  voting  is  not  a  privilege  to  be  exercised  or  not, 
but  a  mandatory  trust.  A  proper  conception  of  its  sacredness 
will  lead  every  man  straight  to  the  ballot-box.  The  neglect  of 
this  duty  by  vast  numbers  of  our  citizens  is  fraught  with  the 
most  serious  peril.  There  would  be  little  danger  from  the 
vicious  and  the  ignorant,  who  are  comparatively  few,  if  only 
those  who  wish  the  best  things  were  not  so  indifferent  and 
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careless.  The  sacrament  of  our  political  liberty  is  the  casting 
of  the  ballot.  It  is  a  religious  as  well  as  a  secular  duty,  and 
the  pulpit  that  fails  to  emphasize  this  truth  is  lamentably  fail- 
ing in  its  advocacy  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Undoubtedly  the  ideal  solution  of  the  problem  of  municipal 
government  lies  in  the  active  participation  of  every  citizen  in 
public  affairs,  and  the  divorcement  of  city  interests  from 
national  parties  and  policies,  with  their  partizan  strife.  This 
condition  prevails  in  many  well-governed  foreign  cities,  and 
with  the  evolution  of  a  spirit  of  municipal  independence  will 
eventually  obtain  the  ascendency  in  our  own  country.  But  we 
cannot  wait  for  that  Even  with  the  regular  party  organiza- 
tions, civic  purity  would  result  from  the  active  interest  of  our 
best  citizenship.  It  is  more  truly  a  question  of  better  men  than 
of  better  systems.  If  we  cannot  have  both,  let  us  have  better 
men,  and  the  better  system  will  gradually  result. 

Carl  Schurz,  in  an  address  before  the  Civic  Conference,  once 
said  that,  "even  though  Gabriel  were  to  devise  a  system  of 
government,  Lucifer,  if  its  operations  were  intrusted  to  him. 
would  speedily  reduce  things  to  chaos."  Of  course,  the  reverse 
is  equally  true.  Let  the  Prince  of  Darkness  construct  the 
scheme  of  government,  and  it  would  assuredly  require  all  the 
genius  of  a  Gabriel  to  avert  universal  pandemonium.  Good 
men  at  the  head  of  good  systems  is  the  climax  of  government, 
but  the  supreme  necessity  now  is  the  placing  of  the  best  men, 
under  present  conditions,  in  control  of  municipal  affairs. 

The  best  citizenship  of  every  city  should  endeavor  to  place 
in  the  mayor's  chair  a  man — ^not  a  puppet  of  the  politicians  nor 
a  creature  of  the  city's  criminal  elements — ^and  place  behind 
him  a  board  of  aldermen  who  place  emphasis  upon  manhood 
rather  than  money.  Should  they  fail,  let  them  immediately 
begin  preparations  for  the  next  contest,  following  the  sound 
advice  of  Joseph  T.  Ailing,  president  of  the  Ro«hester  Good 
Government  Qub,  based  upon  the  experience  of  his  own  city : 
"The  only  man  the  'machine'  fears  is  the  one  who  will  never 
give  up,  and  who  comes  up  smiling  for  another  fight  whether 
victorious  or  defeated  in  the  first  battle.    The  men  who  go  into 
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politics  solely  for  the  public  good  are  the  men  who  ought  to 

take  up  this  work ;  for  they  cannot  be  bluffed  or  frightened  or 

bought  off,  and  the  public  will  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  their 

professions  and  will  back  them  up." 

(Rev.)  James  Hoffman  Batten. 
Macomb,  III. 


THE  WANTS  OF  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH. 

I  WISH  to  present  to  the  public  the  demands  of  a  cause  that 
will  at  once  create  suspicion  among  some  people  in  regard 
to  its  nature  and  object  unless  the  reader  is  forewarned  against 
all  misunderstanding.  The  need  is  for  financial  resources  to 
organize  and  carry  on  the  investigation  of  certain  residual  phe- 
nomena that  have  been  too  much  neglected  because  of  their  af- 
filiation with  spiritualism.  I  must  expect  the  reader  to  suppose 
that  this  is  an  innocent  appeal  for  money  to  waste  on  frauds 
and  delusions,  or  to  prove  a  despised  theory.  Let  me  dispel 
this  idea  at  once.  I  understand  its  origin,  but  do  not  intend  to 
allow  it  any  grace. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  phenomena  that  must  soon  invite 
the  most  thorough  scrutiny  are  of  the  type  to  suggest  the  con- 
tinuance of  personal  consciousness  after  death,  but  it  is  not  the 
spirit  of  science  to  ask  for  the  means  of  proving  such  a  hy- 
pothesis. It  asks  for  investigation.  Hence,  I  must  not  be  un- 
derstood as  asking  for  means  to  spend  in  the  prejudgment  of 
the  case.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  spiritual- 
ism as  it  is  popularly  conceived.  I  do  not  assume  that  there  is 
anything  genuine  in  it.  The  true  scientific  man  will  not  ask 
that  a  theory  be  either  proved  or  disproved,  as  a  condition  of 
investigation,  but  he  will  try  to  ascertain  and  explain  real  or 
alleged  facts  and  will  accept  any  theory  that  they  require.  I 
grant  that  my  study  of  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  has  convinced 
me  that  the  belief  in  survival  after  death  is  a  rational  one,  but 
I  shall  not  hold  it  any  longer  than  the  facts  require ;  and  if  any 
one  can  produce  as  vast  a  system  of  facts  rendering  the  hy- 
pothesis unnecessary  I  shall  be  among  the  first  to  modify  my 
views.  My  position  is  only  that  of  a  working  hypothesis ; 
hence,  it  is  only  in  this  spirit  that  I  wish  to  present  the  needs 
of  a  cause  that  cannot  escape  the  attention  of  the  public  after 
what  has  already  been  published  regarding  it.    I  do  not  wince 
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at  the  associations  of  these  phenomena,  whose  pedigree  is  so 
suspected  from  their  connection  with  a  name  that  has  so  bad  a 
history.  These  have  to  be  faced.  The  nature  and  apparent 
significance  of  certain  real  or  alleged  facts  have  been  so  thor- 
oughly appropriated  by  those  who  call  themselves  spiritualists, 
and  who  have  accepted  as  genuine  so  enormous  an  amount  of 
fraud  and  illusion,  that  we  who  wish  to  ascertain  and  explain 
both  the  spurious  and  genuine  must  endure  all  sorts  of  imputa- 
tions and  discredit  while  we  urge  the  duty  of  investigation.  I 
shall  not  quarrel  with  this  if  the  criticism  be  scientific,  but  I 
shall  at  least  demand  that  it  be  scientific. 

That  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  spiritualism,  whether 
they  be  genuine  or  not,  cannot  longer  be  evaded,  and  that  we 
have  the  scientific  right  to  ask  for  endowment  of  the  work,  I 
think  can  be  made  very  clear  from  a  statement  of  the  present 
situation  on  this  subject. 

Had  the  subject  been  left  either  to  the  ordinary  spiritualist, 
who  knows  so  well  how  to  kill  all  interest  in  his  cause,  or  to  the 
influence  of  gossip  and  tradition,  the  whole  matter  would  have 
vanished  in  the  limbo  of  illusion  and  mythology.  There  would 
not  be  the  slightest  reason  to  ask  for  sympathy  or  aid  in  study- 
ing such  "phenomena."  But  when  a  body  of  severely  skeptical 
men,  like  Professor  Sidgwick  of  Cambridge  University,  Eng- 
land, Professor  Oliver  Lodge  of  Liverpool,  Professor  William 
James  of  Harvard  University,  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson,.the  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Branch  and  the  exposer  of  Madame  Bla- 
vatsky  and  Eusapia  Palladino,  Mr.  Wallace,  and  scores  of 
others  that  I  cannot  mention  for  want  of  space — ^when  such  a 
body  of  men,  organized  to  investigate  allegations  bearing  on 
spiritistic  claims,  continue  their  work  for  eighteen  years 
and  issue  fifteen  or  more  voltunes  of  reports  and  two  important 
voliunes  of  "Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  the  subject  cannot  es- 
cape the  consideration  of  the  scientific  world,  however  it  may 
choose  to  estimate  the  literature.  Such  men  and  material  create 
a  public  of  their  own,  and  this  public  is  not  often  or  always  as 
careful  in  making  up  its  conclusions  as  the  average  scientific 
devotee.    It  is  not  obliged  to  apply  the  canons  of  science  as 
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strictly  as  the  scientist  who  has  to  defend  his  convictions  in  the 
presence  of  other  minds,  and  who  must  hold  to  skepti- 
cism for  other  reasons  than  personal  considerations.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  bound  to  be  a  growing  constituency  demanding 
the  investigation  of  such  phenomena  as  long  as  an  organized 
body  of  intelligent  and  scientific  men  publish  to  the  world  such 
work  as  is  found  in  the  reports  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research.  The  scientific  man,  then,  may  as  well  learn  sooner 
as  later  that  he  cannot  much  longer  ridicule  this  subject  for  fear 
of  losing  his  influence  as  well  as  his  reputation.  In  fact  the 
impulse  to  study  the  case  has  gone  so  far  and  the  genuine  phe- 
nomena evincing  supernormal  powers  of  some  kind  have  be- 
come so  numerous  and  suggestive  of  spiritistic  doctrines  that 
the  scientist  must  either  accept  or  kill  the  theory ^nd  he  cannot 
do  either  of  these  things  intelligently  without  investigation. 
We  have  passed  the  stage  when  sneers  are  respectable.  The 
subject  has  to  be  treated  seriously  on  one  side  or  the  other  and 
with  all  the  patience  and  charity  that  are  given  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity.  The  problem  will  also  be  quite  as  difficult 
as  this. 

But  in  appealing  to  the  public  for  an  adequate  endowment 
for  such  work  there  is  one  suspicion  against  which  such  a  re- 
quest has  to  contend.  It  will  be  interpreted  as  a  demand  for 
means  to  subsidize  medituns.  The  newspaper  notoriety  given 
to  myself  and  the  important  place  which  the  Piper  case  has  in 
the  whole  field  of  psychical  research  will  suggest  that  the  object 
is  to  spend  money  on  a  class  of  people  whose  reputation  for 
usefulness  in  a  scientific  way  is  not  of  a  sort  to  command  confi- 
dence in  the  man  who  has  anything  to  do  with  them.  But  let 
me  at  once  dispel  this  illusion.  I  shall  say  frankly  that,  if  we 
have  the  means  to  organize  the  larger  work  of  psychical  re- 
search in  the  right  manner,  mediums  will  be  able  to  pay  their 
own  way  when  genuine.  Instead  of  subsidizing  them  it  will  be 
more  important  to  expose  the  majority  of  them  than  to  treat 
their  claims  seriously.  Besides,  meditmiship  is  not  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  real  or  alleged  phenomena  that  demand  atten- 
tion, but  it  is  in  some  respects  either  the  less  important  or  less 
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••nnected  with  the  immediately  practical  htmian  object.  I  do 
not  regard  it  as  necessary  to  waste  any  valuable  resources  on 
this  class  of  persons  generally,  as  genuine  cases  can  support 
their  own  investigation,  while  we  need  the  means  to  prosecute 
inquiries  of  a  far  wider  scope  in  the  domain  of  insanity  and 
secondary  personality.  Moreover,  the  whole  subject  of  psy- 
chical research  is  so  delicate  and  complex,  and  its  liability  to 
abuse  so  great,  that  only  the  expert  psychologist  can  deal  with 
it  safely.  Scientists  must  control  its  work  and  protect  society 
from  its  illusions  and  dangers. 

With  this  preliminary  understanding  of  the  subject,  let  me 
state  more  definitely  the  wants  of  the  work,  and  I  may  then  de- 
scribe the  class  of  phenomena  which  needs  this  support  for  its 
investigation.  The  phenomena  needing  attention  are  psycho- 
pathology  (or  psychiatry  in  its  psychological  aspects),  hyp- 
notism, secondary  personality  (or  duplex  consciousness), 
apparitions,  telepathy,  apparently  supernormal  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  allied  subjects.  I  shall  discuss  more  fully  in  a 
moment  each  of  these  classes  of  phenomena.  What  I  wish  to 
emphasize  in  regard  to  them  is  the  imperative  need  of  a  large 
annual  fund,  which  should  be  secured  by  an  endowment  to 
prosecute  the  study  of  certain  types  of  insanity,  secondary  per- 
sonality, and  the  general  work  of  psychical  research.  At  pres- 
ent the  scientific  and  medical  worlds  do  not  sufficiently  support 
such  investigations  as  are  going  on  in  the  New  York  Patho- 
logical Institute  and  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research.  By. 
thus  classing  them  together  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  they 
are  doing  the  same  work,  for  the  Pathological  Institute  is  study- 
ing certain  forms  of  insanity  and  the  Society  for  Psychical  Re- 
search is  investigating  the  alleged  claims  of  spiritualism.  But 
in  one  respect,  perhaps  more,  the  two  agencies  are  closely  con- 
nected. Their  common  field  is  secondary  or  duplex  personal- 
ity,  and  the  two  investigations  must  sooner  or  later  meet  on  that 
common  plane.  In  fact  the  issue  has  been  so  clearly  defined  by 
the  phenomena  of  secondary  personality  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  the  results  of  the  Piper  case  on  the  other,  that  the  scientific 
world,  either  for  the  proof  or  the  disproof  of  the  claims  of  spir- 
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itism,  must  be  seriously  in  earnest  with  psycho-pathology. 
This  assertion  I  hope  to  make  clear  before  I  conclude.  At  pres- 
ent I  wish  to  emphasize  the  facts  that  demand  public  attention. 
They  are  all  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  problems 
of  psychical  research.  I  shall  discuss,  however,  the  phenomena 
of  psycho-pathology,  and  state  the  needs  of  the  work. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  insanity  which  the  old  clinical  meth- 
ods are  not  qualified  to  understand  or  to  treat.  They  are  the 
large  number  of  cases  known  as  functional  insanity,  which  are 
due  to  psychical  disturbances  and  are  amenable  apparently  to 
nothing  but  psychological  study  and  cure.  Just  what  psycho- 
logical cure  is  cannot  yet  be  defined  accurately,  but  it  is  proba- 
bly comprehended  under  the  idea  of  suggestion  and  the  re- 
generation of  the  normal  memory  and  mental  synthesis.  Many 
of  the  cases  of  insanity  are  nothing  but  amnesia,  or  defective 
memory.  Even  melancholia  is  often  nothing  but  this  amnesia, 
and  curable  by  suggestion.  Possibly  all  instances  of  so-called 
hallucinatory  insanity  are  due  in  general  to  the  same  causes. 
They  are  certainly  quite  often  amenable  to  cure  by  suggestion, 
or  by  methods  that  I  cannot  take  the  trouble  to  describe  here. 
Secondary  personality  and  its  complex  phenomena  figure  in 
many  or  all  of  these  cases.  Clinical  and  physiological  methods, 
important  as  they  are,  do  not  suffice  to  deal  with  these  cases  as 
they  require  to  be  treated.  Here  is  an  example :  A  patient  was 
supposed  to  be  suffering  with  hemiplegia  and  was  kept  two 
years  in  an  asylum,  treated  with  drugs,  and  not  studied  as 
might  have  been  done.  An  expert  psychologist  got  hold  of  the 
case  after  it  had  been  given  up  by  the  authorities  and  found 
that  the  only  difficulty  was  amnesia,  and  cured  it  easily  by  sug- 
gestion. Another  case  representing  homicidal  and  suicidal 
mania  was  found  to  be  nothing  more  than  amnesia,  and  yielded 
to  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Pierre  Janet  obtained  a  case  in 
which  the  person  was  a  violent  maniac,  afflicted  with  the  hallu- 
cination that  he  was  possessed  with  the  devil,  and,  after  re- 
peated efforts  to  hypnotize  him,  finally  managed  to  secure  a 
suggestion  through  hearing  and  cured  the  case  without  medi- 
cine.    Another  instance  by  the  same  authority  is  still  mor^ 
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interesting.  The  patient  suffered  from  hallucinatory  insanity 
and  Janet  failed  to  accomplish  anything  until  it  occurred  to 
him  to  try  automatic  writing.  After  securing  this  he  obtained 
through  the  writing  a  detailed  account  from  the  subject  herself 
— a  full  history  of  the  hallucinations  and  their  cause,  a  history 
that  the  patient  could  not  recall  in  any  other  way.  Having 
learned  the  cause  of  them  he  proceeded  to  exorcise  them  by 
suggestion  and  succeeded. 

Hundreds  of  instances  of  this  sort  could  be  detailed  here, 
but  a  few  typical  ones  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  importance 
of  the  work.  To  the  shame  of  science  and  medicine,  however, 
the  New  York  State  Commission  for  Lunacy  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  prevent  this  work  from  being  done  by  the  Pathological  Insti- 
tute, The  whole  subject  is  in  its  inception,  and  much  investiga- 
tion must  be  done  before  we  can  be  assured  of  the  best  methods 
for  dealing  with  various  cases  of  insanity.  There  should  be  a 
psychopathic  hospital,  as  in  Paris,  where  all  cases  of  secondary 
personality  and  psychopathic  difficulties  could  be  collected, 
studied  in  their  individual  peculiarities,  and  treated  accordingly. 
Such  a  hospital  ought  not  to  be  in  charge  of  the  State  and  its 
poisonous  politics.  There  is  no  such  institution  in  this  country 
that  can  devote  itself  to  the  proper  investigation  of  these  cases. 
Thousands  of  insane  are  inaccessible  to  the  investigation  of  the 
psychiatrist,  simply  because  there  is  no  center  in  which  they 
can  be  studied.  Once  collect  the  various  types  of  hallucinatory 
insanity  and  duplex  consciousness  together,  and  with  the  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  individual  case  psychologically, 
and  the  application  of  suggestion  with  or  without  hypnosis, 
both  science  and  medicine  should  be  advanced. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked.  Why  do  I,  a  psychical  re- 
searcher, advocate  so  strenuously  the  study  of  insanity?  The 
simple  answer  is  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  clue  to  the  whole 
problem  of  psychical  research  may  be  found  in  these  phenom- 
ena. Many  of  the  phenomena  that  are  puzzling  to  the  student 
of  normal  psychology  lie  on  the  borderland  of  duplex  con- 
sciousness and  can  be  understood  only  by  the  careful  study  of 
that  phenomenon.    This  is  especially  true  of  mediumistic  case^, 
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whether  g^enuine  or  spurious,  eliminating  of  course  the  in- 
stances of  conscious  frauds.  In  fact  the  most  impcHtant  phe- 
nomena for  the  psychical  researcher  to  study  are  the  whole  field 
of  secondary  personality  and  abnormal  psychology.  He  cannot 
expect  to  settle  his  problems  one  way  or  the  other  without  it, 
and  his  work  is  so  delicate  and  complex  that  only  the  most  ex- 
pert investigators  and  the  most  prolonged  inquiries  can  hope 
to  make  any  progress.  It  only  leads  to  madness  and  folly  to 
leave  this  subject  in  the  hands  of  an  untrained  public.  Such 
cases  as  Flournoy's  recent  publication  describes  are  immeas- 
urably important  for  every  aspect  of  the  problem.  This  som- 
nambulistic representation  of  spiritistic  phenomena  and  alleged 
reincarnation,  and  all  by  a  person  who  in  her  normal  conscious- 
ness is  honest  and  unimpeachable  in  character,  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  subconscious  deception  on  a  large  scale,  and  there- 
fore makes  it  all  the  more  imperative  that  science  should 
discover  the  secrets  of  these  processes  that  are  either  indicating 
survival  after  death  or  playing  fiendish  tricks  of  deception  upon 
us.  Whether  true  or  false  it  is  equally  important  to  have  a 
thorough  scientific  verdict  upon  this  great  question  of  Job,  "If 
a  man  die  shall  he  live  again  ?"  We  cannot  atford  to  be  fooled 
on  cither  side  of  the  matter,  and  the  work  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research  has  gone  so  far  that  no  intelligent  man  can 
any  longer  sneer  at  it  without  understanding  its  facts. 

The  type  of  phenomena  outside  of  psycho-pathology  that  re- 
quires the  most  careful  attention  is  found  in  the  following: 
First  come  apparitions  of  the  dead  and  dying.  I  do  not  need 
to  give  examples,  but  the  English  "Census  of  Hallucinations," 
published  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  and  Flam- 
marion's  recent  book  on  "The  Unknown,"  are  collections  of 
what  I  mean.  They  are  a  type  of  phenomena  that  have  very 
great  significapce  if  they  can  be  authenticated  and  shown  to  be 
inexplicable  by  chance  and  various  influences  leading  to  the 
supposition  of  hallucination.  But  the  serious  difficulty  of  these 
experiences  is  that  they  are  not  amenable  to  experimental  pro- 
duction at  pleasure,  but  occur  sporadically  and  depend  for  their 
value  upon  human  testimony.    The  trouble  with  this  attestation 
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t—  often  is  that  the  parties  having  the  apparition  do  not  know 
the  conditions  affecting  the  evidential  value  of  their  statements, 
and  so  do  not  observe  the  facts  carefully  enough,  or  they  do  not 
record  them  so  as  to  free  them  from  the  accusation  of  illusions 
of  memory.  All  these  suspicions  have  been  overcome  in  the 
eighty  striking  cases  of  the  English  "Census"  out  of  the  350 
collected.  But,  nevertheless,  the  most  expert  knowledge  in 
psychology  is  often  required  to  sift  these  cases  and  to  select 
those  that  may  have  importance.  I  know  personally  one  in- 
stance that  appeared  at  first  to  be  valuable,  but  on  ascertaining 
the  habits  of  thought  of  the  person  who  had  the  apparition  the 
importance  of  it  vanished,  and  it  was  one  of  those  cases  that 
would  have  passed  for  an  inexplicable  coincidence  but  for  this 
discovery.  Before  adopting  any  theories,  therefore,  maintain- 
ing the  supernormal  character  of  such  phenomena,  we  require 
to  have  men  qualified  with  the  time  and  opportunities  to  in- 
vestigate these  phenomena  as  they  occur  and  before  they  be- 
come mythology.  Men  engaged,  as  I  am,  in  teaching  cannot 
devote  their  time  to  the  subject.  There  must  be  men  whose 
business  it  is  to  investigate  and  know  all  about  such  phenomena, 
and  who  can  have  the  means  to  visit  personally  the  persons  that 
have  these  experiences,  instead  of  relying  upon  correspondence. 
I  have  seen  many  a  story  in  print  that  was  apparently  im- 
portant, but  the  moment  that  I  obtained  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  man  or  woman  narrating  it  I  saw  that  it  would  not 
stand  the  scrutiny  of  scientific  method,  or,  if  it  were  proba- 
bly genuine,  that  it  was  defective  evidentially  owing  to  the  de- 
fects of  character  that  affect  all  evidence  or  testimony.  The 
enormous  interests  of  belief  and  life  cannot  be  made  to  depend 
upon  stories  coming  from  such  sources.  Hence,  we  must  have 
the  means  to  sift  these  phenomena  and  to  bring  the  genuine 
cases  under  the  control  of  the  scientific  mind,  which  alone  can 
separate  the  false  from  the  true  and  important.  It  is  the  scandal 
of  science  that  this  has  not  been  done  already. 

It  is  precisely  the  same  with  real  and  alleged  mediumistic 
phenomena.  They  are  worthless  until  vouched  for  by  scientific 
fnethods.     They  are  so  delicate  also  that  the  whole  tin\t  qf 
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accomplish  that  end.  Flournoy's  recent  work,  alluded  t^  2hmY%, 
represents  the  kind  of  investigation  that  must  be  faced  by  the 
spiritist  and  extended  by  the  anti-spiritist,  if  we  discover  any 
solution  at  all  of  the  facts  that,  superficially  at  least,  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  hypothesis  for  a  future  life. 

To  accomplish  the  scientific  study  of  such  phenomena,  how- 
ever, there  must  be  a  large  endowment.  I  do  not  say  how  it 
should  be  given ;  this  is  not  my  task  at  present.  But  it  will  re- 
quire, simply  to  start  the  work,  the  annual  income  of  not  less 
than  $1,000,000.  It  will  soon  expand  until  a  much  larger  sum 
will  be  necessary.  Its  organization  and  prosecution  for  any 
length  of  time  cannot  be  effected  with  less  than  $40,000  a  year. 
The  maintenance  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  in  its  staflF  and  ap- 
purtenances, and  of  a  staff  for  investigating  coincidences  and 
apparitions  and  mediumistic  phenomena,  will  not  be  easily  car- 
ried on  without  adequate  resources — if  the  work  is  to  be  scien- 
tifically done ;  and  it  should  not  be  done  at  all  unless  it  is  done 
in  the  most  scientific  manner.  Some  idea  of  the  present  situa- 
tion can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  American  Society  for 
Psychical  Research,  a  branch  of  the  English  body,  is  not  able  to 
do  more  than  pay  its  office  expenses  from  the  fees  of  the  mem- 
bers, who  number  only  about  five  hundred.  The  Piper  exi>eri- 
ments  are  carried  on  wholly  by  private  contributions.  The 
Society  has  no  funds  for  paying  its  secretary,  and  for  the  lack 
of  means  he  had  to  give  up  his  experiments  for  a  whole  year. 
Besides,  there  is  on  record  about  1,000  coincidental  hallucina- 
tions which  the  American  Branch  cannot  investigate  as  they 
deserve,  simply  for  the  lack  of  men  and  money.  It  is  the  scan- 
dal of  the  scientific  world  that  a  field  that  promises  the  best  re- 
sults for  humanity,  no  matter  whether  spiritism  be  accepted  or 
refuted,  cannot  receive  due  attention,  while  expeditions  to  the 
North  Pole,  deep-sea  dredgings  for  "missing  links,"  and  bio- 
logical studies  about  man*s  origin  from  protoplasm  can  receive 
their  millions  without  any  apparent  difficulty.  The  results  for 
the  benefit  of  insanity  may  be  incalculable,  if  we  can  discover 
the  means  of  curing  it  in  cases  hitherto  inaccessible  to  medical 
methods.       All  of  this  can  be  accomplished  without  directly 
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meddling  with  spiritistic  questions,  though  it  will  be  impossible 
to  probe  these  phenomena  thoroughly  without  throwing  light 
one  way  or  the  other  on  the  claims  of  spiritism — either  for  con- 
firmation or  refutation.  On  either  side  of  this  latter  problem 
the  interests  of  the  human  race  are  such  that  it  must,  after  the 
challenge  which  the  Piper  case  presents,  find  a  solution.  It  can- 
not afford  to  neglect  spiritism  and  its  argument  for  a  future 
life,  if  that  doctrine  be  true,  and  it  cannot  afford  to  be  fooled  if 
it  be  false.  Science,  morality,  religion,  and  politics  are  all 
equally  concerned  with  the  outcome,  no  matter  what  it  may 
be. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  endowment  of  the  work 
can  be  made:  (i)  We  may  endow  the  American  Society.  (2) 
We  may  endow  the  work  in  the  trusteeship  of  some  university. 
(3)  We  may  endow  it  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
a  psychopathic  hospital.  The  first  plan  has  its  difficulties,  and 
mainly  the  circumstance  that  private  societies  have  not  been  ac- 
customed to  receive  the  attention  of  donors  of  public  institu- 
tions, except  they  be  hospitals.  It  would  be  hard  to  make  ap- 
peals for  further  aid  when  wanted.  It  would,  however,  assure 
independence  of  investigation.  The  second  method  has  the 
advantage  of  representing  institutions  that  can  most  success- 
fully command  respect  when  funds  are  wanted  for  investiga- 
tion. But  we  should  have  to  see  that  the  Seybert  Commission 
fiasco  could  not  be  repeated.  The  third  method  is  too  new  to 
receive  favor.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  founding  a  psy- 
chopathic hospital,  but  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  re- 
search work  than  that  of  secondary  personality  could  be  carried 
on  in  that  way.  On  the  whole,  the  second  method  commends 
itself  to  me  as  the  best,  provided  that  ample  security  be  taken 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  funds.  But  I  shall  not  decide  a  matter 
in  which  I  have  less  interest  than  I  have  in  seeing  that  adequate 
provision  for  the  work  is  made.  This  last  consideration  is  the 
most  important.  If  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  work  of  a  psychopathic  hospital  and  of  psychical 
research  in  general  I  should  not  dispute  about  the  method  of 
endowment.    There  is  no  more  imperative  work  in  the  world, 
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and  none  needs  so  much  the  attention  of  this  humanity-profess- 
ing age.  The  investigation  and  cure  of  that  most  pathetic  con- 
dition of  man,  namely,  insanity,  ought  to  enlist  the  interest  of 
every  person  able  to  aid  experiment  in  such  a  work,  even  if  the 
hope  of  remedy  is  not  at  present  so  clear  as  he  might  desire.  I 
do  not  say  more  on  the  question  of  deciding  the  issue  of  a 
future  life.  The  stake  is  worth  the  trial,  to  say  the  least ;  and 
if  in  all  the  ages  sporadic  glimpses  of  its  possibility  have  crept 
through  the  veil  and  sustained  the  aspirations  of  the  best  men, 
founded  religions,  purified  morality,  lightened  the  darkness  of 
"honest  doubt,"  or  offered  to  science  its  noblest  opportunities, 
it  is  certainly  worthy  of  our  best  efforts  to  seek  beacon-lights 
on  the  shores  of  eternity.  It  rests  entirely  with  those  who  have 
the  means  of  encouraging  the  investigation  to  see  that  it  is  pos- 
sible. They  have  only  to  remember  that  in  this  work  sentiment 
and  "hopes"  can  have  no  place  in  the  problem  of  inquiry  and 
explanation.  Science  must  accept  whatever  verdict  its  facts 
enforce,  and  it  may  not  be  less  useful  to  show  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge  than  it  is  to  foster  the  belief  in  a  future  life. 
In  fact  I  recognize  that  it  is  easy  to  make  the  average  human 
being  fit  only  for  the  madhouse  if  we  encourage  him  to  experi- 
ment upon  this  subject  for  himself.  So  much  the  more  is  the 
need  for  its  control  by  the  proper  persons,  and  if  the  properly 
endowed  and  organized  work  of  psychical  research  can  save 
men  from  the  follies  and  illusions  of  traditional  spiritualism; 
if  it  can  discriminate  between  secondary  personality  and  the 
supernormal  phenomena  that  at  least  suggest  a  future  life ;  if 
it  can  in  any  way  sustain  or  prove  the  conception  of  immor- 
tality— ^the  work  of  investigation  by  the  best  trained  men  can- 
not be  sacrificed  without  impeaching  both  the  intelligence  and 
the  morality  of  the  human  race. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  correspond  personally  with  all  disposed 
to  contribute  to  such  an  endowment,  if  they  feel  that  it  is 
adequately  secured  against  misuse.  The  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage 
and  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  both  of  New  York,  have  con- 
sented, and  I  hope  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Hon.  Lyman  J. 
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Gage,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  to  serve  as 
trustees  of  such  a  fund  until  they  can  exact  guaranties  for  its 

proper  use. 

James  H.  Hyslop. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 
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Satan  counseled  with  three  of  his  messengers,  and  he  bade  them  go 
and  whisper  to  mankind  what  would  soonest  bring  all  men  unto  him. 
One  said,  "I  will  tell  them  that  there  is  no  hell  as  a  punishment;"  and 
the  second,  "I  will  tell  them  there  is  no  heaven  as  a  reward."  But  the 
third  said,  "1  will  tell  them  there  is  no  Love ;"  and  Satan  chose  the  third 
as  his  messenger,  because  men  may  be  great  and  noble  without  fear  of 
punishment  or  hope  of  reward,  but  without  love  all  virtue  and  all 
nobility  must  inevitably  perish. 

THE  maxims  of  conduct  that  prevail  among  men  at  any  given 
time  will  be  determined  by  the  ideals  that  for  the  moment 
prevail,  and  that  in  turn  borrow  their  colors  from  existing 
institutions.  The  age  and  country  that  produced  Machiavelli 
could  not  have  brought  forth  Grotius,  nor  would  Rochefou- 
cauld or  Talleyrand  have  been  possible  under  a  Cromwellian 
austerity  of  manners  and  morals.  In  a  slave-holding  com- 
munity such  maxims  as  relate  to  human  liberty  will  be  cur- 
tailed to  meet  conditions.  Where  success  or  social  position 
is  to  be  attained  by  the  exercise  of  certain  qualities,  such  quali- 
ties will  be  extolled  at  the  expense  of  more  important  con- 
siderations of  conduct.  Nor  will  it  weigh  greatly  if  the  Church 
shall  preach  the  higher  morality  that  takes  no  heed  of  conse- 
quence— society  is  governed  in  its  relations  by  only  so  much 
religion  as  it  is  unsafe  to  exclude.  It  will  make  its  own  code 
of  morals,  and  its  system  of  ethics  will  be  a  perfectly  safe  one. 
When  these  are  formulated  in  books  they  will  reflect  more 
or  less  faithfully  the  prevailing  morals  of  the  time.  If  the 
writers  are  congenitally  stupid  they  will  do  this  with  amazing 
candor,  and  usually  without  suspecting  that  what  they  say  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  personal  confession. 

In  the  foregoing  statement  there  is  much  that  will  seem  like 
truism.  But  it  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  species  of 
literature  that  is  to-day  exercising  a  most  baneful  influwice 
upon  the  minds  of  the  young.     Strangely  enough,  the  most 
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hurtful  books  are  not  those  excluded  from  public  libraries,  nor 
are  they  those  of  lascivious  purpose.  They  are  not  French 
novels,  nor  yet  are  they  the  "Henty  books,"  with  their  glorifica- 
tion of  physical  prowess  and  warlike  deeds.  They  are  not  even 
*'Stalky  and  Company,^'  bad  as  that  is.  They  are,  curiously, 
the  very  books  that  the  proud  father  commits  into  the  hands 
of  his  son,  bidding  him  niaster  the  lessons  they  contain  and 
draw  from  them  inspiration  for  his  mature  years.  They  are 
the  books  that  the  public  librarian  recommends  to  the  young 
as  embodying  unimpeachable  maxims  of  conduct  and  wealth 
of  illustrative  incidents  in  the  lives  of  the  g^eat.  The  books  I 
refer  to  are  those  for  which  Samuel  Smiles's  "Character," 
"Thrift,"  and  "Self-Help,"  and  Dr.  O.  S.  Marden's  "Success" 
and  "Architects  of  Fate"  may  serve  as  types.  These  are  not 
sharply  differentiated  from  countless  other  books  of  their  kind, 
but  they  may  be  singled  out  from  the  rest  both  on  account  of 
their  representative  character  and  their  phenomenal  circulation. 
These  books  reflect  the  character  of  the  age — its  political 
and  social  interpretations,  its  sordid  commercial  ideals,  its  lack 
of  high  purpose,  its  absence  of  love  for  art  and  the  beautiful. 
That  knowledge  is  power  these  authors  have  heard ;  that  knowl- 
edge is  life  they  do  not  comprehend.  Hence,  to  them,  culture 
is  accomplishment,  not  self-growth,  and  the  end  of  everything 
is  use.  They  would  stare  at  you  if  you  told  them  that  the 
things  of  most  value  are  the  things  of  no  use  at  all,  for  they 
are  the  most  impenetrable  of  Philistines.  Listen  to  these  ex- 
tracts, for  example: 

"Even  the  pyramids  might  well  be  exchanged  for  some  of  the  work- 
shops and  manufactories  that  were  standing  in  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs." 

"What  a  man  does  is  the  real  test  of  what  a  man  is." 

Indeed!  But  it  is  shallow  untruth.  "Man,"  says  the  wise 
Goethe,  "exists  for  culture;  not  for  what  he  can  accomplish, 
but  for  what  can  be  accomplished  in  him." 

These  books  are  never  studies  of  character — of  qualities 
that  are  virtues — but  only  of  qualities  that  win.  That  it  may 
be  well  to  lose  the  battle;  that  one  may  deliberately  choose 
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defeat  as  the  better  part;  that  perfect  quiescence  itself  may  be 
a  virtue — ^these  are  things  that  never  occur  to  such  purveyors 
of  false  and  foolish  maxims  of  conduct.  Nor  does  it  ever  enter 
their  minds  to  conceive  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake — of 
man  dwelling  alone  with  the  true  and  beautiful,  esteeming  such 
association  as  the  perfect  life,  worthy  of  any  sacrifice.  Noth- 
ing of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  patch-work  volumes  of 
these  smug  moralists;  always  it  is  the  apotheosis  of  achieve- 
ment— almost  always  it  has  for  its  objective  point  the  mighty 
dollar. 

What  is  success?  Who  has  succeeded?  Arnold  von  Win- 
kelried,  "gathering  to  his  breast  the  sheaf  of  spears"?  John 
Brown,  giving  his  life  for  his  black  brother?  Toussaint 
L'Ouverture?  Florence  Nightingale?  Wilberforce?  Ah,  no. 
They  are  Rockefeller,  Havemeyer,  the  ex-Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  Senator  from  Ohio.  But  there  are  others  who  have 
succeeded.  They  are  Brockway  and  Jimmy  Hope,  counter- 
feiter and  safe-cracker.  Jeffries  and  Corbett  are  successes  in 
their  profession — and  Talmage  in  his.  To  those  who  worship 
"success,"  here  are  some  shining  examples;  and  they  might 
be  multiplied  ad  infinitum  et  ad  nauseam. 

Now,  pick  up  any  of  these  books  of  Smiles  and  his  American 
imitator,  and  this  bewildering 

"Moses  and  Aaron 
Paul  Jones  and  old  Charon" 

kind  of  combination  is  kept  up  to  the  utter  mental  and  moral 
bewilderment  of  the  youthful  reader.  Raleigh  is  held  up  as  a 
model  character.  The  wonderful  careers  of  Julius  Csesar  and 
Carter  Harrison  illuminate  the  same  page.  There  is  every- 
where an  amazing  absence  of  the  discriminating  faculty. 
Statements  are  made  with  a  perfect  disregard  of  the  fact  that 
taken  literally  they  are  absurdly  false.  "A  man  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  is  totus  in  se:  as  when  he  suffices  to  himself," 
says  Marden.  Stories  are  constantly  introduced,  the  particular 
relevancy  of  which  is  open  to  more  or  less  dubious  scrutiny. 
But  these  have  to  be  told,  because  a  book  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy  pages  must  be  got  together,  and  one  is  apt  to  run 
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short  of  moral  reflections  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  give 
them  so  large  a  surface  area. 

Let  me  indicate  a  few  of  the  specific  false  doctrines.  First, 
the  glorification  of  mere  gainful  work  prefaced  by  such  anec- 
dotes as  these: 

"The  foreman  of  a  bootblack  shop  on  Madison  Square,  New  York,  is 
a  continual  source  of  surprise  to  the  customers,  but  his  conduct  justifies 
his  employer's  confidence.  He  is  the  hardest  worker  among  the  em- 
ployees, and  frequently  takes  the  brushes  from  one  of  his  subordinates 
when  there  are  not  enough  customers  to  keep  all  busy.  He  never  allows 
a  customer  to  go  away  unless  he  is  satisfied  that  his  boots  have  been 
polished  in  the  best  possible  manner.  He  is  full  of  enthusiasm,  and 
works  at  the  end  of  a  busy  day  with  as  much  energy  as  at  the  beginning. 
His  humor  never  lags  and  his  muscles  never  tire. 

''  'It  is  a  lesson  in  enthusiasm,'  said  a  spectator ;  'he  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  saw  who  always  seems  to  love  the  work.' " 

Another  of  the  false  doctrines  of  these  books  is  the  exag- 
gerated importance  attached  to  money,  fortified  by  such  sen- 
tences as  these,  in  which  the  author  fairly  sprawls  before  his 
god: 

"Money  is  like  a  spring  of  water  in  the  mountains.  It  holds  the 
wealth  of  the  valley  in  its  bosom,  if  it  will  only  expend  itself.  When  it 
dashes  down  the  mountains  it  makes  the  meadow  green  and  glad  with 
its  wealth.  Beautiful  flowers  spring  up  along  its  banks  and  bathe  their 
faces  in  its  sparkling  surface." 

"Say  what  men  may,  money  is  the  appetizing  provocation  that  teases 
the  business  nerve  of  the  world.  The  want  of  money  is  strong  enough 
to  keep  things  in  their  places.  It  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of 
moral  [ !]  gravitation." 

"A  poor  woman  on  going  to  the  seashore  for  the  first  time,  after  gaz- 
ing on  the  limitless  exnanse,  said  she  was  glad  for  once  in  her  life  to 
see  something  there  was  enough  of.  But  who  ever  saw  the  man  who 
had  money  enough  ?" 

Of  course,  the  author  misses  the  finer  point  of  this  story,  and 
sees  only  its  sordid  application. 

But  in  spite  of  the  horrid  detestation  of  poverty,  in  spite  of 
paeans  of  praise  of  wealth,  there  are  also  to  be  found  in  these 
books  many  panegyrics  of  poverty.  Dr.  Marden  calls  it  "a 
priceless  spur.'*  In  fact,  poverty  is  desirable  and  of  perfect 
excellence — and  so  also  are  riches.  The  paramountcy  of  either 
of  these  dogmas  is  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  the 
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"argument" — I  mean  the  subject-matter  of  the  chapter.  The 
recipe,  if  you  desire  to  try  your  hand  at  works  of  this  kind, 
is  as  follows :  When  you  are  writing  on  character  you  are  to 
exalt  this  quality  above  everything  else,  wealth  included;  if 
you  are  writing  a  chapter  on  "Success  under  Difficulties,"  you 
must  praise  poverty  as  one  of  the  difficulties;  but  if  you  are 
urging  your  young  readers  to  forge  ahead  and  secure  wealth, 
you  are  to  fill  them  with  a  hatred  of  poverty,  the  only  desirable 
thing  being  riches.  Of  course,  this  method  will  not  g^ve  a 
harmoniously  coordinated,  working  scheme  of  life;  but  that 
is  not  what  you  are  after:  you  are  a  maker  of  books,  not  a 
thinker. 

The  falsest  of  the  doctrines  of  these  works  is  that  of  "Thrift/* 
Says  Smiles: 

''It  is  the  savings  of  the  world  that  have  made  the  civilization  of  the 
world." 

"Habitual  improvidence  is  the  real  cause  of  the  social  degradation  of 
the  poor." 


Dr.  Marden  quotes  the  story  of  Guy,  the  miserly  London 
bookseller.  "What  is  your  business?"  said  Guy  to  his  caller. 
"To  discuss  your  methods  of  saving  money,"  said  the  visitor. 
"That  we  can  do  in  the  dark,"  said  Guy,  blowing  out  the  can- 
dle-light, thus  furnishing  a  practical  lesson  in  "thrift."  Dr. 
Garden's  comment  is  that  this  kind  of  economy,  which  verges 
on  the  niggardly,  is  better  than  the  extravagance  that  laughs 
at  it. 

We  have  much  of  the  sordid  commercialism  of  Franklin's 
maxims,  softened  by  his  calculating  philanthropy,  which  took 
its  justification  from  the  scriptural  injunction,  "Cast  thy  bread 
upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days."  But 
it  never  occurs  to  these  authors  to  suspect  that  the  repression 
of  innocent  enjoyment  is  the  cause  of  half  the  vice  in  the 
world. 

Then  we  have  descriptions  of  persons  that  have  practised 
thrift.  Of  Stephen  Girard  it  is  said,  "His  entire  wardrobe 
would  have  been  dear  at  $5.  His  lip  was  covered  with  snuflF." 
We   have   a    picture   of   the    original    Astor   caressing    his 
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furs  in  ecstasy  at  the  thought  of  the  dollars  they  would  bring. 
A.  T.  Stewart  is  held  up  for  our  admiration.  He  acquired 
great  wealth,  died,  and  left  it  to  be  squandered  by  Henry 
Hilton.  Both  departed  this  world  without  a  friend.  We  know 
how  the  first  pinched  and  stinted  to  obtain  his  great  wealth; 
and  the  story  of  his  miserable  sacrifice  is  told  that  we  may 
profit  by  the  example.  Is  this  indeed  the  type  of  the  coming 
man,  the  fruition  of  all  progress,  the  culmination  of  all  evolu- 
tion, the  heir  of  all  the  ages?  Is  it  the  man  who  denies  him- 
self every  little  pleasure  and  comfort  that  the  heart  craves, 
who  shrivels  and  decays — ^morally,  spiritually,  mentally,  phys- 
ically— that  his  hoard  of  golden  dollars  may  g^ow  and  grow, 
and  who  finally  leaves  it  to  one  who  squanders  it  to  his  own 
niin,  thus  involving  two  victims  in  the  miserable  web  that  one 
has  unworthily  spun  for  his  own  destruction? 

These  books  are  agnostic  in  tone.  They  ignore  God  while 
courteously  mentioning  him  now  and  then  when  he  appears 
to  be  on  the  side  of  some  one  of  their  moral  preachments. 
Their  conception  of  life  and  civilization  is  ignobly  false.  They 
measure  the  value  and  quality  of  life  by  the  amount  of  mate- 
rial wealth,  never  by  the  justice  of  its  division,  which  they 
assume  as  proved.  But  civilization  rests  upon  the  strength 
and  breadth  of  its  sympathy,  upon  the  civility  of  its  civil  laws. 
Tliese  writers  speak  of  poverty  as  something  that  the  individual 
can  avoid;  They  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  poverty  is  a 
social  institution,  which  the  individual  cannot  himself  create 
nor  escape.  For  poverty  is  precisely  the  thrift  and  self-denial 
that  they  preach.  The  enforced  necessity  of  practising  small 
economies  tliat  they  insist  upon  is  the  very  poverty  they  pic- 
ture as  so  terrible. 

Take  their  favorite  doctrine  of  "thrift,"  and  let  us  ask  our- 
selves if  it  IS  Christian.  "Take  no  heed  for  the  morrow." 
"Have  life,  and  have  it  more  abundantly."  What  of  the  les- 
son of  the  sparrows  ?  The  skeptic  will  tell  you,  of  course,  that 
God  has  done  more  for  the  birds  than  he  has  for  man;  that 
he  has  provided  work  and  plenty  for  all  the  feathered  tribe. 
But  this  we  cannot  believe  unless  we  are  atheists;  the  fault 
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is  surely  man's,  and  thrift  arises  as  an  apparent  necessity 
out  of  an  unnatural  and  artificial  state.  Thrift  is  therefore 
not  a  virtue,  but  a  derivative  vice  that  is  made  to  wear  the 
semblance  of  a  virtue.  It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  heaven 
in  which  most  people  believe  is  a  world  of  play,  but  their  ideal 
world  here  is  one  of  incessant  work  and  self-denial;  in  short, 
a  world  of  thrift. 

But  even  under  present  social  conditions  the  doctrine  of 
thrift  is  inexpedient.  It  is  bad  political  economy.  Were  its 
practise  universal  or  even  general  it  must  lower  the  standard 
of  living,  and  by  lowering  the  standard  of  living  must  lower 
wages,  and  by  lowering  wages  must  lower  the  whole  plane  of 
civilization.  What  we  stand  more  in  need  of  than  a  gospel 
of  "thrift"  is  a  gospel  of  extravagance.  Thrift,  save  in  small 
manifestations,  is  a  vice;  man  is  normally  a  spender,  not  a 
saver.  The  doctrine  and  its  practise  are  related  symptoms  of 
that  fierce  struggle  against  want  which  results  from  unjust 
conditions,  and  of  the  importance  attached  to  wealth,  not  as  a 
means  of  gratifying  our  wants  but  as  a  form  of  power. 

Perhaps  these  authors  are  not  wholly  blind  to  "things  as 
they  are.'*  Smiles  says :  "The  love  of  gold  threatens  to  drive 
all  before  it."  And  unconsciously  it  drives  this  author  before 
it  with  whips  of  scorpions.  Yet  what  can  equal  the  arrant 
stupidity  of  this? — "Skilled  workmen  might  occupy  a  social 
position  as  high  as  the  classes  referred  to.  What  prevents 
them  from  rising?  Merely  that  they  will  not  use  their  leisure 
to  cultivate  their  minds." 

What  is  meant  by  "social  position"?  Is  it  due  to  the  pos- 
session of  certain  intellectual,  moral,  or  spiritual  qualities? 
De  Veers  got  into  good  society — look  at  De  Veers  I 

"The  thing  itself  is  neither  rich  nor  rare; — 
The  wonder  is  how  the  devil  it  got  there." 

De  Vcers's  father  died  and  left  him  a  million,  as  compensa- 
tion for  the  mental  and  spiritual  pauperism  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  A  profounder  extreme  of  intellectual  indigence 
does  not  exist.     De  Veers  is  an  animated  vacuum  that  has 
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been  taught  to  walk  and  talk.  Yet  he  has  "social  position." 
Why  not  include  De  Veers  in  the  next  volume  on  "Success"? 
Has  he  not  succeeded  with  infinite  self-repression  in  refrain- 
ing from  doing  anything?  Does  he  not  deserve  credit  for  the 
utter  absence  of  an  overt  act  in  his  entire  career?  May  not 
a  man  succeed  by  negative  as  well  as  positive  virtues?  Is  it 
not  estimable  never  to  have  killed  a  man,  never  to  have  robbed 
a  poor-box,  never  to  have  seduced  a  serving-maid?  Why 
should  not  De  Veers  figure  among  "Successful  Americans"? 
Every  man  that  has  not  failed  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded — 
and  De  Veers  has  "social  position."  What  is  that  success  of 
which  these  authors  write  if  it  be  not  social  position?  Is  not 
De  Veers  there,  and  right  up  in  front  ? 

Did  Smiles  really  believe  that  the  English  workman  of  whom 
he  was  writing  could  get  into  "society"?  Probably  so,  for 
ever  curious  is  the  folly  of  self-delusion.  Even  Lilian  Whiting 
permits  herself  to  say:  "The  lingering  idea  that  there  is  caste 
in  work  is  an  unworthy  one;  the  only  caste  is  in  character." 
On  the  contrarv,  so  marked  is  this  caste  in  work  that  it  at- 
taches  even  to  the  manner  in  which  inanimate  things  are  re- 
garded, as  witness  the  fecent  action  of  a  millionaire  member 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  who  burned  his  yacht,  which 
had  become  unseaworthy,  for  fear  that  if  sold  it  would  be  put 
to  productive  uses. 

What  is  caste?  That  all  labor  (all  labor  that  is  service,  not 
mere  gainful  work,  or  work  per  se)  is  inherently  noble  is  true. 
But  caste  is  something  that  society  creates;  it  is  an  artificial 
and  arbitrary  division  of  class,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
character.  By  reason  of  differences  in  mere  material  pursuits 
hosts  of  men  are  debarred  from  entrance  into  certain  classes 
of  society  and  fixed  within  a  class  by  themselves,  the  difficulty 
if  not  impossibility  of  escape  from  which  was  pointed  out  years 
ago  by  John  Stuart  Mill.  What  folly  it  is,  then,  to  talk  about 
there  being  no  caste  in  work !  Not  a  wider  g^lf  separates  the 
Hindu  of  high  birth  from  the  outcast  Pariah  than  yawns  be- 
tween Mrs.  Astor  and  her  chambermaid.  The  owner  of  the 
department  store  may  know  that  his  derk  has  a  soul — indeed, 
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he  contributes  to  the  Church  for  that  soul's  salvation — but 
he  would  not  invite  him  to  his  home  were  he  possessed  of  the 
intellect  of  a  Da  Vinci  and  the  manners  of  a  Chesterfield. 
The  caste  is  in  the  work,  unless  some  brilliant  accident  of  for- 
tune shall  rescue  the  worker — that  difference  in  work  which 
marks  one  class  as  doomed  to  poverty,  with  as  little  possibility 
of  rising  out  of  it  as  the  little  mangy  cur  of  the  street  that 
yelps  at  your  heels  has  of  becoming  one  of  the  canine  aris- 
tocracy that  will  appear  at  next  season's  "bench  show." 

Perhaps  the  danger  of  these  books  is  not  chiefly  in  their 
specific  injunctions — it  is  in  the  implied  rather  than  expressed 
purpose  that  the  heart  of  their  pernicious  influence  resides. 
It  is  not  always  nor  perhaps  usually  in  what  they  teach,  to 
which  a  limited  application  in  truth  may  not  always  be  disal- 
lowed, but  in  what  they  fail  to  inculcate— in  the  absence  of 
every  high  and  lofty  purpose  that  has  g^ven  to  mankind,  for 
its  ultimate  salvation,  the  long  line  of  heroes  and  martyrs  who 
like  perennial  watchers  on  the  battlements  of  the  world  are  the 
sentinels  of  a  stalwart  past  and  heralds  of  a  mightier  future. 
In  that  future  men  will  practise  "business"  as  the  artist  prac- 
tises drawing  and  painting — out  of  love  for  it.  Not  in  the 
same  way,  it  is  true ;  but  business  will  be  based  upon  reciprocal 
service,  and  this  will  determine  the  ideal  in  which  material  pur- 
suits will  be  entered  upon — under  happier  social  conditions. 
But  "business"  will  not  have  the  ugly  meaning  it  has  to-day. 

It  is  true  that  the  books  we  have  been  considering  are  not 
wholly  devoid  of  higher  ideals.  They  do  seem  to  teach  occa- 
sionally a  double  standard  of  morality — a  soft  of  bimetalism 
of  ethics.  But  the  Gresham  law  seems  to  work  here  as  in  the 
realm  of  finance — ^the  cheaper  metal  drives  out  the  dearer,  and 
it  is  the  baser  alone  that  circulates. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  only  process  analogous 
to  the  purveying  of  these  false  ideals  of  success  to  the 
young,  of  which  these  writers  are  guilty,  is  the  grand  larceny 
of  which  Cowper  speaks  as  "the  stealing  of  the  unguarded  gems 
of  truth  from  the  souls  of  little  children.'*  From  these  authors, 
whom  I  have  termed  the  "apostles  of  autolatry,"  or  sdf-wor- 
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ship,  are  the  teachers  of  the  gospel  of  selfishness;  and  so  in- 
sidiously is  the  lesson  inculcated  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
writers  themselves  suspect  the  infamy  of  their  tutelage.  For  it 
includes  the  negation  of  Sacrifice,  the  denial  of  Humanity,  the 
rejection  of  Love.  It  is  so  negative  and  blank  a  creed  that 
even  the  religion  of  St.  Simeon  of  the  Pillar  seems  preferable 
by  comparison. 

Joseph  Dana  Miller. 
New  York. 


THE   DANGER   TENDENCY   IN    BRAIN    STUDY. 

SAYS  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  in  a  magazine  article:  "There 
is  probably  no  more  fascinating  topic  in  the  wide  range 
with  which  the  biologist  deals  than  the  brain  and  its  workings." 
And,  it  seems  to  me,  he  might  have  added,  not  within  the 
range  of  all  scientific  investigation;  for,  as  the  scalpel  lays 
bare  this  curious  nucleated  and  striated  mass,  one  is  face  to 
face  with  the  riddle  that  makes  and  baffles  all  thought.  The 
brain  student,  like  no  other  student,  has  to  deal  with  the  mar- 
velous apparition  of  consciousness  and  the  ultimate  problems 
of  life  and  death. 

In  every  physiology  book,  the  principal  territory  of  the 
brain  is  plainly  outlined  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  col- 
ored maps,  so  that  even  school-children  nowadays  know  of  the 
hemispheres  and  their  convolutions,  the  longitudinal  fissure,  the 
corpus  callosum,  the  cerebellum,  the  pons,  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, the  gray  matter  and  the  white  matter  of  the  brain. 
But  besides  these  are  strange  ways  and  by-ways,  mysterious 
openings,  and  unaccountable  walls  and  floors  hidden  beneath 
the  hemispheres — a  veritable  labyrinth  in  which  ph)rsiologists 
and  psychologists  love  to  revel,  their  companions  being  prin- 
cipally theories;  for  the  facts  so  eagerly  sought  are  very  elu- 
sive. Certain  facts,  however,  have  been  discovered  about  brain 
functions,  to  which  physiology  hopefully  points  as  possible 
data  for  a  large  accumulation.  For  instance,  much  that  is 
curious  and  interesting  has  been  learned  about  the  way  in 
which  sensory  and  motor  messages  are  sent  to  and  from  the 
brain;  but  what  a  sensory  or  a  motor  message  really  is,  and 
how  the  one  is  changed  into  thought,  sensation,  or  emotion, 
and  the  other  into  muscular  action — or  whether,  as  the  monists 
claim,  there  is  no  change  at  all,  but  one  event,  which  manifests 
itself  diflFerently  to  our  consciousness — ^are  problems  that 
neither  the  doctors  nor  the  psychologists  can  solve.    Indeed, 
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for  every  fact  learned  about  the  brain  there  are  a  thousand 
questions  and  conflicting  theories. 

While  the  functions  of  other  organs  of  the  body  are  com- 
paratively well  known,  the  brain,  as  the  working  organ  of 
mind,  remains  practically  a  mystery — subtle,  inscrutable,  and 
most  tantalizing  to  the  investigator.  Theorists  have  pro- 
claimed with  a  flourish  that  the  central  ganglions  hide  the 
secret  of  the  soul — that  the  corpus  striatum  and  the  optic 
thalamus  may  be  the  basis  of  mind.  One  would  have  us  believe 
that  the  optic  thalamus  is,  to  use  a  commercial  term,  a  receiv- 
ing house  for  the  vibrations  passing  along  an  aflFerent  nerve, 
and  that  it  has  the  power  of  "etherealizing"  these  vibrations 
into  thoughts,  sensations,  or  emotions;  while  the  corpus  stri- 
atum is,  to  continue  the  commercial  metaphor,  a  sort  of  clear- 
ing house  in  which  these  same  "etherealized"  nerve  vibrations 
are  again  "materialized"  into  those  peculiar  eflFerent  vibrations 
that  result  in  muscular  action.  Other  theorists  maintain  that 
wherever  is  found  the  peculiar  g^ay  color-matter  of  the  brain 
there  is  a  brain  center,  and  that  every  sensation  is  recorded 
simultaneously  on  every  one  of  these  brain  centers.  Labora- 
tory experiments,  however,  do  not  yet  verify  these  and  many 
other  equally  interesting  and  ingenious  theories.  The  mys- 
tery of  the  relation  of  brain  to  the  various  modes  of  thought 
and  feeling  remains;  and  as  the  scientific  investigator  ap- 
proaches too  closely  and  scrutinizes  too  intently  this  subjective 
rainbow,  which  has  stretched  from  the  horizon  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  to  that  of  modem  times,  it  subtly  eludes  every  inroad 
of  his  intelligence  and  is  absorbed  into  the  surrounding  mys- 
tery of  the  universe. 

Besides  the  fascination  of  the  subject  itself,  there  is  the  new- 
ness of  the  field  as  regards  scientific  data,  which  is  equally 
alluring  to  the  business  practitioner,  the  philanthropist,  and 
the  psychologist.  The  young  doctor  can  reap  a  rich  harvest 
as  a  brain  and  nerve  specialist,  if,  in  commercial  terms  and 
with  commercial  signification,  "he  comes  to  understand  his 
business."  The  philanthropic  doctor,  whose  professional 
status  and  income  are  assured  and  who  can  afford  henceforth 
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to  devote  himself  quite  unselfishly  to  bettering  the  condition 
of  his  fellows,  may  find  undreamed-of  ways  of  alleviating 
brain  disease,  as  insanity  and  those  unrecognized  forms  of  in- 
sanity— sin  and  crime.  He  that  studies  the  brain  for  scientific 
discovery  may  yet,  possibly,  be  rewarded  by  a  little  light  on 
old  problems  that  the  subtlest  speculative  philosophy  has  never 
been  able  to  solve.  Brain  science  may  indeed  be  called  the  new 
science  of  the  new  century,  and  a  genuine  psychological  science 
is  the  most  eagerly  anticipated  of  its  possibilities.  Says  Pro- 
fessor James,  of  Harvard:  "As  yet  it  is  no  science,  but  the 
matter  of  a  science  is  with  us.  Something  definite  happens 
when  to  a  certain  brain  state  a  certain  'sciousness'  corresponds. 
A  genuine  glimpse  into  what  it  is  would  be  the  scientific 
achievement  before  which  all  past  achievements  would  pale. 
.  .  .  The  Galileo  and  the  Lavoisier  of  psychology  will  be 
famous  men  indeed  when  they  come — as  come  they  some  day 
surely  will,  or  past  successes  are  no  index  to  the  future.'* 
Certain  it  is  that  brain  specialists  are  constantly  increasing 
in  number,  and,  as  Professor  James  hopefully  predicts,  out  of 
this  accumulation  of  patient  experiment  and  profound  research, 
great  possibilities,  even  in  face  of  the  tremendous  difficulties, 
may  be  realized. 

But  together  with  the  attractions  of  the  subject  goes  a  cer- 
tain danger,  which  it  is  well  for  the  constantly  increasing 
number,  who  are  fortunate  or  possibly  unfortunate  enough  to 
enter  this  field  of  investigation,  to  consider.  To  many  the  dan- 
ger in  brain  study,  and  perhaps  in  all  biological  study,  would 
seem  to  be  its  materialistic  and  therefore  unreligious  tenden- 
cies. The  close  relation  between  brain  action  and  thought,  and 
indeed  between  brain  action  and  consciousness  itself,  is  not  a 
subject  that  the  superficial  churchman  loves  to  discuss.  But 
the  deepest  religious  thinkers  see  no  cause  for  alarm.  The 
tendency  of  the  age,  even  in  biological  study,  is  no  longer 
toward  open  materialism.  The  Church  will  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  its  creeds  to  the  prevailing  scientific  ones, 
as  such  an  adjustment  becomes  necessary.  As  regards  the  in- 
dividual, his  religion  is  so  entirely  a  part  and  parcel,  so  to 
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Speak,  of  the  man  himself  that  while  enviromnent,  and  especially 
the  peculiarly  molding  environment,  of  professional  life  may 
greatly  modify  it  can  rarely  radically  change  this  thor- 
oughly temperamental  and  personal  attribute.  So  that  when- 
ever open  materialism  does  appear  in  an  essentially  religious 
temperament  it  is  usually  a  mere  passing  feeling,  rather  than 
any  deep-seated  conviction.  In  case  of  the  scientific  inves- 
tigator, it  may  crop  out  as  a  sort  of  professional  despair,  which 
he  naturally  feels,  at  times,  as  he  tries  to  discover  through  the 
maze  of  theory,  experiment,  and  conflicting  systems  one  posi- 
tive, scientific  fact.  The  danger  tendency,  then,  in  brain  study 
lies  outside  the  realm  of  religion  and  within  the  actual  details 
of  the  study  itself.  The  real  danger  to  the  enthusiastic  student, 
who  has  determined  to  devote  his  life  and  best  energies  to  this 
line  of  investigation,  is  a  constantly  increasing  and  absorbing 
inner  life  in  distinction  from  the  practical  outer  life. 

The  antithesis  of  the  practical  and  the  inner  life  has  become 
a  sort  of  accepted  commonplace  of  the  pulpit.  Professor 
Moulton,  in  his  introduction  to  "Macbeth,"  gives  it  a  broader 
and  more  accurate  interpretation  when  he  says:  "The  exact 
distinction  is  between  the  outer  world — the  world  of  practical 
action,  the  sphere  of  making  and  doing,  in  which  we  mingle 
with  our  fellow-men,  join  in  their  enterprises,  influence  them 
to  our  ideas,  and  seek  to  build  up  a  fabric  of  power — and,  on 
the  other  Jiand,  the  inner  intellectual  life,  in  which  our  powers, 
as  by  a  mirror,  are  turned  inward  upon  ourselves,  exploring 
the  depths  of  our  consciousness  and  our  mysterious  relations 
with  the  unseen."  "This  antithesis,"  he  hastens  to  add,  "is 
not  between  the  intellectual  and  the  commonplace.  Great  in- 
tellectual powers  find  employment  in  practical  life.  Knowl- 
edge of  afiFairs,  with  its  rapid  and  instinctive  grasp,  is  often 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  man  who  is  least  of 
all  versed  in  that  outer  knowledge  that  could  explain  and 
analyze  the  processes  by  which  it  operates."  In  the  normal 
man  the  two  lives  are  so  happily  blended  that  neither  obtrudes; 
but  this  nice  balance  is  very  easily  displaced.  The  man  of  af- 
fairs becomes  absorbed  in  his  outer  world — the  self-anatomist 
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in  his  inner  world.  The  man  of  affairs  has  rarely  time  or  in- 
clination to  study  himself.  The  self-anatomist,  on  the  con- 
trary, develops  a  certain  indifference  to  the  busy  world;  he 
comes  to  regard  his  fellows  as  subjects  for  introspective  study, 
and  he  is  apt  to  lose  that  human  interest  which  grows  out  of 
the  genial,  social  instinct.  The  man  of  affairs  exalts  and  sets 
a  commercial  value  on  ratiocination.  The  self-anatomist  grows 
to  distrust  that  human  reason  which,  in  dealing  with  the  pecul- 
iar problems  of  the  psychologist,  seems  at  times  hopelessly 
inadequate.  The  two  lives,  when  carried  to  extremes  in  differ- 
ent persons,  are  quite  understood  by  each  other.  The  business 
man  is  apt  to  regard  the  thinker  as  an  idle,  useless  dreamer, 
while  the  thinker  cordially  returns  this  bit  of  flattery  by  men- 
tally "placing"  the  business  man  as  a  hustling  Philistine. 

Uniting  these  extremes  in  a  happy  synthesis,  comes  the  nor- 
mal brain  doctor;  and  just  in  proportion  to  this  nice  adjust- 
ment of  these  two  lives  in  himself  is  he  useful  as  a  practitioner. 
Let  commercial  rewards  lure  too  ardently  and  he  loses  the 
idealism  that  Science  demands  of  her  followers.  Let  him 
grow  too  absorbed  in  the  mystery  of  the  brain  and  its  action 
and  he  loses  proportionately  "that  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends" 
which  characterizes  the  practical  man.  In  the  study  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  causes  of  brain  disease— -of  the  fascinating 
phases  of  insanity — ^he  peers  with  professional  eyes  into  the 
workings  of  the  organ.  A  clot  of  blood  may  be  forming  here ; 
there  the  skull  may  press  too  heavily  upon  the  cerebrum;  an 
abscess  on  the  brain  may  be  developing,  or  there  may  be 
morbid  change  in  the  brain  structure  itself.  Thus  the  province 
of  the  brain  doctor  is  the  abnarmal  processes  of  brain  action 
and  those  strange  phases  of  inner  life  which  accompany  them, 
so  that  he  also,  in  analyzing  his  "cases,"  grows  quite  naturally 
into  the  inner  life,  and  quite  possibly,  through  the  constant  study 
of  others'  pathological  conditions,  into  a  pathological  inner  life. 
This  very  subject  is  a  matter  of  interesting  discussion  in  a  re- 
cent article  entitled  "Insanity  is  Contagious."  After  reviewing 
the  physiological  and  pathological  aspects  of  the  subject  and 
citing  many  instances,  the  author  declares  that  a  person  thrown 
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words,  he  must  resolve  the  whole  process  into  its  separate 
thoughts,  whose  peculiar  sequences  make  up  the  process.  But 
he  finds  himself  no  nearer  the  solution  of  the  original  prob- 
lem; instead,  he  is  faced  by  others  that  seem  equally  unsolv- 
able.  The  absorbing  questions  remain  always  unanswered — 
what  each  part  of  a  reasoning  process  (thought  itself)  really 
is,  and  its  relation  to  the  chemical  processes  going  on  in  the 
brain.  So  that  reasoning  as  the  ultimate  x  of  the  problem 
seems  to  fall  quite  naturally  into  Herbert  Spencer's  "Unknow- 
able," while  as  a  working  instrument  that  tries  to  discover  itself 
it  has  proved  in  his  own  experiments  quite  ineffective.  He 
comes  to  feel  with  Emerson  "that  there  is  throughout  Nature 
something  mocking,  something  that  leads  us  on  and  on,  but 
arrives  nowhere,  keeps  no  faith  with  us;"  and  he  is  half  in- 
clined, at  times,  to  exclaim  with  the  materialists  that  a  logical 
arg^ument  is  of  no  more  absolute  value  than  an  illogical  one — 
that  each  probably  equals  the  agitation  of  a  different  series  of 
brain  cells,  or  different  rates  of  agitation  of  the  same  series. 
Thus  the  psychologist,  in  following  his  intuitions  and  train- 
ing, is  inclined  to  stray  beyond  the  limits  of  the  relative.  AH 
mental  achievement  becomes  repetition;  as  Haeckel  expresses 
it — ^"the  repetition  of  brain  conditions."  Art,  literature,  pro- 
fessional success,  and  national  development  receive  new  in- 
terpretation, and  society  itself  becomes  an  eject  of  the  inner 
life. 

As  we  turn  to  the  study  of  the  emotions  and  sensations, 
there  is  the  same  inner  life  with  its  accompanying  isolation 
and  consequent  morbid  possibilities.  When  a  student  becomes 
accustomed  to  analyze  his  feelings,  to  weigh  this  one  against 
that  one,  to  try  to  discover  how  they  come  and  how  tfiey  go, 
to  measure  their  intensity  and  duration,  and  to  set  down  the 
results  in  figures  in  a  note-book — all  of  which  are  the  constant 
and  legitimate  business  of  the  professional  psychologist — ^hc 
himself  has  started  a  habit  that,  if  abnormally  developed,  may 
result  in  a  certain  process  of  dehumanization.  He  may  come 
in  time  to  lose  the  power  of  quick,  strong  emotion.  Feeling 
in  general,  except  perhaps  the  purely  professional  one  or  that  of 
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extreme  pain,  niay  come  dangerously  to  be  regarded  as  so  much 
stimulus  for  experiment. 

A  sneering  retort,  which  would  make  a  normal  person 
thoroughly  angry,  may  be  exactly  the  experience  that  the 
absorbed  psychologist  is  seeking.  If  there  is  a  momentary 
feeling  of  anger,  so  much  the  better.  He  will  question  how 
the  auditory  nerves  have  received  the  stimulus;  where,  when, 
and  how  it  has  been  changed  (granting  that  there  is  such  a 
change)  into  its  corresponding  emotion;  on  what  part  or  parts 
of  the  cerebrum  it  was  recorded;  whether  there  are  certain 
portions  of  the  brain  devoted  to  the  record  of  so-called  pleasant 
stimuli  and  certain  other  portions  to  the  record  of  so-called 
unpleasant  stimuli;  why  certain  words  uttered  by  the  vocal 
cords  and  various  .combinations  of  muscles  produced  a  mo- 
mentary unpleasant  emotion  rather  than  a  pleasant  one;  and 
what  indeed  is  the  radical  difference  between  a  pleasant  and 
an  unpleasant  emotion. 

In  his  associations,  too,  with  his  fellows,  this  introspective 
bent  of  the  psychologist,  unless  held  in  abeyance,  tends  in 
time  to  overbalance  the  natural  instinct.  Every  professional 
man  grows  naturally,  in  a  certain  way,  to  regard  his  fellows 
and  their  doings  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  profession. 
Thus  an  actor,  watching  a  play,  feels  only  incidentally  the  joys 
or  sorrows  of  the  lovers,  their  happy  union  or  possible  death, 
the  romance  of  the  melodrama,  or  the  grimness  of  the  tragedy. 
What  he  sees,  or  rather  professionally  feels,  is  the  crude  or 
clever  mechanism,  so  to  speak,  of  the  acting — ^the  artistic  or 
realistic  climax  of  the  play.  The  novel  writer,  like  the  novel 
reader,  may  beguile  a  summer's  afternoon  with  the  latest  bit  of 
realism  or  romanticism;  but  his  professionally  developed  crit- 
ical habit  rarely  permits  him  to  forget,  in  the  clever  rhetoric 
of  the  story,  that  after  all  it  is  clever  rhetoric,  and  what  appeals 
to  him  is  the  synthesis  of  the  novel — the  plot,  the  incidents,  the 
characters  as  they  evolved  themselves  in  the  writer's  mind. 
"The  lawyer,"  say&  Professor  William  H.  Hudson  in  a  recent 
magazine  article,  "carries  his  legal,  the  theologian  his  theo- 
logical, the  scientist  his  scientific  bent  of  mind  into  every  in- 
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quiry;  with  what  grotesque  results  is  only  too  frequently  ap- 
parent. Wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  certain 
isolated  classes  of  phenomena,  they  unconsciously  allow  their 
particular  interests  to  dominate  their  thoughts  and  impose  dis- 
astrous restrictions  upon  their  view  of  whatever  lies  outside 
their  own  chosen  field." 

And  so  the  psychologist  comes  to  regard  his  fellows,  quite 
naturally,  as  subjects  for  introspective  study  and  dissection. 
Where  the  casual  observer  notes  the  spirituality,  intelligence, 
or  grossness  of  the  expression,  the  psychologist  resolves  this 
general  expression  into  its  physical  elements  and  tries  to  trace, 
as  far  as  possible,  these  physical  elements  to  their  metaphysical 
sources.  The  lines  of  the  face,  the  pose  of  the  head,  the  turn 
of  the  neck,  the  steady  or  shifting  gaze,  the  lift  or  droop  of 
the  eyelid,  the  peculiar  gesture,  the  slow  or  ready  play  of  facial 
muscles — seeming  trifles  in  themselves — are  all,  to  the  super- 
critical psychologist,  outward  and  rarely  mistaken  s}mibols  of 
habitual  mental,  emotional,  and  sensational  processes.  Thus 
he  uses  the  outer,  visible  man  as  a  sort  of  index  to  discover 
the  inner,  invisible  man — ^the  real  man  himself. 

But  these  peculiar  processes  of  scientific  investigation  are,  to 
a  great  extent,  processes  of  separation  from  his  fellow-beings, 
who  are  thus  studied,  analyzed,  criticized,  approved,  or  found 
wanting  as  if  the  subject  of  such  analysis  were  a  totally  dif- 
ferent species  of  being.  And  so  human  nature,  in  retaliation 
as  it  were  for  this  practical  desertion  of  his  kind,  loves  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  7nan — to  make  of  him  a  morbid  Hamlet  or 
a  sad  Amiel;  while,  like  the  mythical  Kronus,  who  devoured 
his  own  offspring,  he  is  compelled,  by  unrelenting  habit,  to 
analyze  his  very  morbidness  and  sadness. 

This  may  illustrate  in  the  psychological  line  what  the  writer 
just  quoted  calls  "the  professional  bias."  "Few  specialists,'* 
continues  he,  "can  escape  the  insulation  consequent  upon  living 
too  constantly  in  a  confined  area  of  problems  and  ideas.  Ex- 
clusive devotion  to  separate  lines  of  activity,  study,  or  thought 
inevitably  gives  the  mind  a  particular  set  or  twist."  As  the 
brain  specialist,  then,  feels  himself  crystallizing  into  this  "par- 
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ticular  set  or  twist/'  he  should  temporarily  lay  aside  his  spe- 
cial studies,  and  s%t  out  of  th«  absorbing  infier  life  into  the 
active  outer  one.  Most  brain  specialists  understand  this,  and 
hasten  to  counteract  unhealthy  influences  by  happy  family  or 
social  relations,  by  the  manifold  uses  of  charity,  by  travel,  by  a 
vigorous  course  in  athletics,  by  an  active  part  in  business,  per- 
haps by  the  study  of  law — which  exalts  the  commercial  value 
of  reasoning— or  by  any  study  or  profession  that  is,  so  far  as 
possible,  removed  from  the  danger  of  their  specialty. 

Thus  it  is,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  become  well 
known  in  literature;  that  Dr.  Hammond  plied  the  literary  pen; 
that  Dr.  Royce,  of  Harvard,  has  written  novels;  that  Presi- 
dent Schurman  of  Cornell  has  temporarily  laid  slside  his 
metaphysical  studies  for  an  active  public  life;  that  Dr.  Virchow 
turns  from  cellular  pathology  to  those  ultra-liberal  speeches 
which  keep  Germany  rampant;  that  Professor  Lombroso  has 
varied  his  study  of  criminals  and  the  dissection  of  criminals' 
brains  by  his  experiences  as  an  army  surgeon.  Those  who  hold 
prominent  chairs  in  psychology,  as  Professors  Cattell,  Titch- 
ener,  Ladd,  and  James,  have  the  objective  interests  of  the 
teacher  and  the  pleasant  social  life  and  the  healthful  atmos- 
phere of  a  large  university. 

And  we  shall  find  that  .all  g^eat  thinkers  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  metaphysical  side  of  brain  study,  and  have 
maintained  normal  conditions,  have  done  so  by  compelling  a 
healthy  action  and  reaction  between  the  inner  and  the  outer 
way  of  living.  "The  sage  of  Konigsberg  whose  passion  was 
metaphysics"  did  not  despise  the  pleasant  details  of  social  life, 
but  found  in  his  one  o'clock  dinner,  not  only  the  fuel  whose 
burning,  the  materialists  would  say  (if  one  dare  apply  a  ma- 
terialistic aphorism  to  Kant),  produced  the  steady,  white  light 
of  his  philosophy,  but  also  gave  him  in  his  contact  with  the 
outside  world  the  absolutely  necessary  reaction  and  relaxation. 
"This  meal,"  says  his  biographer,  "was  the  great  event  of  the 
day.  He  ate  it  leisurely,  and  always  in  the  society  of  very 
many  genial  friends."  Herbert  Spencer  has  built  up  a  system 
of  philosophy,  but  at  intervals,  throughout  his  long  life,  he  has 
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[)een  actively  engaged  in  other  things.  The  interests  of  the  in- 
ventor, the  physicist,  and  the  editor  have  in  turn  claimed  his 
attention.  Even  Schopenhauer,  with  his  deep  introspection 
and  derisive  contempt  for  the  whole  human  race,  came  at  last, 
in  his  old  age,  into  a  certain  touch  with  humanity  through  that 
very  flattering  admiration  which  probably  no  one  has  ever 
sincerely  despised.  That  the  praise  of  "the  vulgar  natures," 
as  he  was  wont  to  call  people  in  general,  made  him  happier 
and  did  him  good,  even  to  the  discredit  of  the  very  spirit  of 
his  philosophy,  is  attested  by  his  own  words:  "My  old  age  is 
brighter  now  than  most  men's  youth,  for  time  has  brought  its 
roses  at  last." 

If,  then,  the  brain  specialist  feels  himself  in  danger  of  being 
mastered  by  those  abnormal  conditions  which  his  peculiar  in- 
vestigations threaten,  let  him,  I  repeat,  get  out  of  the  inner 
and  into  a  stirring  outer  life.  Let  him  keep  warm  the  fires  of 
sympathy  and  love,  which  too  constant  absorption  in  the 
depths  of  physical  or  metaphysical  brain  study  tends  to  cool 
and  possibly  to  extinguish. 

A.   C.   BOWEN. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 


THE   PRINCIPLE   OF   HUMAN   EQUALITY. 

AS  one  studies  the  various  political  and  economic  systems 
that  idealists  of  all  centuries  have  produced  in  the 
endeavor  to  alleviate  human  suffering,  one  is  astonished  to  find 
that  the  fundamental  idea  of  each  and  all  of  these  is  that  of 
cooperation,  as  against  the  existing  order  of  competition.^/- 
Some  of  the  schemes  are  but  suggestions,  or  mere  outlines, 
while  others  are  elaborated  even  to  the  smallest  details;  but 
all  of  them,  whether  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
or  of  a  socialistic  government,  have  met  with  the  most  violent 
opposition  from  members  of  all  classes  and  all  creeds,  f  The 
belief  that  "whatever  is  is  right"  has  proved  to  be  the  most 
stubborn  argument  against  all  reform!:  it  takes  a  vast  amount 
of  reasoning  and  argument  to  convince  a  person  that  the  laws 
he  has  obeyed  from  his  earliest  childhood  are  as  a  whole 
wrong.  But  in  spite  of  all  opposition  cooperation  has  gone 
on  contesting  the  ground  step  by  step  with  its  predecessor, 
competition,  and  still  the  struggle  continues. 

The  history  of  this  development  covers  a  broad  field,  but  is 
easily  divided  into  a  discussion  of  two  movements,  one  political 
and  the  other  economic,  which  at  first  progressed  independently 
of  each  other,  but  which  lately  are  being  combined  in  the 
programs  of  various  radical  parties.  The  progress  of  the 
first  movement  has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  second; 
indeed,  the  one  had  become  almost  an  assured  fact  before  the 
other  began  to  find  many  followers.  Nevertheless,  the  eco- 
nomic movement  has  often  made  great  advances  without 
recognition  by  the  people  at  large;  and,  strange  to  say,  it  fre- 
quently shows  the  most  progress  in  those  countries  whose 
political  advancement  has  not  reached  the  highest  development. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  tracing  the  growth  of  political 
cooperation,  of  political  equality.  History  shows  how  in  the 
first  free  competition  the  strongest  came  into  power,  and  how 
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through  centuries  of  struggle  and  suffering  the  common  people 
have  gradually  assumed  more  and  more  power  collectively, 
until  now,  in  countries  where  progress  has  been  greatest,  every 
man,  theoretically  at  least,  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment of  •society.  We  all  know  how  bitterly  each  advance 
was  opposed,  and  what  sufferings  its  supporters  underwent, 
before  people  as  a  whole  ceased  to  believe  in  "the  divine  right 
of  kings."  Each  advance,  however,  when  once  achieved  was 
prevented  from  going  backward  again  by  the  very  conserva- 
tism that  at  first  had  threatened  its  defeat :  it  was  only  neces- 
sary that  it  should  exist  long  enough  for  the  people  to  become 
accustomed  to  it,  when  it  in  turn  became  the  natural  order 
of  things.  So  we  have  progressed  from  the  absolute  despotism 
to  the  constitutional  monarchy,  and  from  the  monarchy  to 
the  republic.  When  our  Constitution  was  framed,  many  were 
the  predictions  of  dismal  failure,  but  to-day  the  average  Amer- 
ican looks  upon  the  Republic  as  the  natural  and  best  form 
of  government,  and  watches  the  slow  but  inevitable  steps  with 
which  nations  not  already  under  such  government  are  moving 
toward  that  goal. 

[^  However,  even  in  America  it  would  seem  that  the  end  has 
not  been  reached — the  highest  development  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment not  yet  been  attained^/  We  again  find  new  measures 
advocated  by  large  numbers  of  citizens.  Some  would  have  us 
adopt  new  methods  of  electing  our  Representatives — ^as  propor- 
tional representation — and  wish  the  voters  to  have  more 
control  over  legislation — the  initiative  and  referendum,  as  in 
vogue  in  South  Dakota;  in  fact  they  would  have  us  adopt 
the  latest  developments  in  popular  government  as  found  in 
Switzerland,  where  progress  in  political  and  economic  equality 
seems  to  have  been  greater  in  many  ways  than  with  us.  Again, 
others  are  advocating  woman  suffrage,  and  claiming  that  the 
evolution  of  political  equality  will  not  have  been  completed 
until  all  individuals,  regardless  of  sex,  shall  have  an  equal 
voice  in  the  government,  the  same  as  exists  to-day  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  a  more  or  less  developed  condition  in  some 
of  our  Western  States, 
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Nations  have  been  drawn  more  closely  together  through 
their  increased  commercial  relations,  and  this  must  ever  con- 
tinue as  our  commerce  increases.  An  international  law  is 
slowly  being  formulated;  a  strong  nation  can  no  longer 
threaten  its  weaker  neighbor  with  impunity.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  one  hears  the  preliminary  discussions  that  will  even- 
tually lead  to  the  formation  of  an  imperial  federation.  And 
again  we  find  it  often  predicted  that  the  day  will  come  in 
which  all  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  establish 
international  relations  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

It  is  only  when  we  come  to  consider  the  second  part  of 
this  struggle  for  equality,  the  growth  of  economic  cooperation, 
that  we  fully  recognize  the  slowness  of  evolution  and  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  conservatism.  The  principle  of  private 
property  has  been  "that  primary  and  fundamental  institution 
on  which,  unless  in  some  exceptional  and  very  limited  cases, 
the  economic  arrangements  of  society  have  always  existed;" 
anc^ny  scheme  calling  for  the  elimination  of  competition 
and  of  private  property  has  thus  appeared  to  be  advocating 
not  alone  the  elimination  of  the  only  natural  but  also  of  the 
only  possible  system  of  production  and  of  advancement)  But 
even  here  progress,  although  slow  at  first  and  often  retarded 
by  prohibitory  laws,  has  finally  assumed  definite  shape  and 
vast  proportions.  The  movement  has  taken  such  a  variety 
of  forms  that  one  is  liable  to  become  confused  and  fail  to  see 
that  there  is  any  one  principle  common  to  them  all.  This 
was  more  especially  the  case  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
movement,  when  the  development  was  due  entirely  to  economic 
forces,  than  in  more  recent  times,  when  there  has  been  a  ten- 
dency to  help  such  economic  combinations  through  legal 
action. 

As  a  result  of  the  continual  endeavor  of  mankind  to  better 
its  condition.  States  have  occasionally  assumed  rudimentary 
forms  of  conmiunistic  government — and  failed,  because  their 
plans  were  so  poorly  formulated  as  to  be  weaker  and  more 
disastrous  in  effect  than  those  previously  existing;  communities 
have  started  on  socialistic  or  cooperative  bases,  and  then  after 
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a  longer  or  shorter  struggle  gone  back  again  to  the  old  meth- 
ods; cooperative  societies  have  been  formed  only  to  disap- 
pear again,  due  to  dishonest  management,  disagreement  among 
the  members,  and  various  other  causes.  In  contrast  with  these 
failures  are  the  wonderful  successes  that  have  crowned  the 
efforts  of  many  of  those  who,  entering  into  competition  with 
their  fellow-men,  have  by  means  of  their  skill  and  shrewdness 
created  enterprises  whose  magnificence  and  magnitude  were 
previously  unimagined.  In  the  face  of  so  many  cooperative 
failures,  is  it  any  wonder  that  competition  and  private  prop- 
erty, supported  as  they  seem  to  be  by  the  authority  of  ages, 
should  have  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  the  only  natural 
order  of  society? 

.  But  among  all  these  failures  are  nevertheless  to  be  found 
many  successes,  which,  although  perhaps  not  great  in  them- 
selves, are  still  potentially  gjeat  because  of  the  insig^ht  they 
give  us  into  the  nature  of  the  laws  at  work.  Certain  things, 
-'  '  which  from  their  very  nature  influenced  the  fortunes  of  every- 

body, came  in  time  to  be  looked  upon  as  public  enterprises. 
It  became  a  recognized  principle  that  it  were  better  that  some 
of  these  so-called  natural  monopolies  should  be  owned    by 
the   government — that   is,   by   the   people   themselves — when 
political  development  has  reached  the  stage  of  political  equality. 
Many  of  these  functions,  such  as  streets,  bridges,  sewerage 
and  waste  systems,  are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  health  of  society  that  they  are  now  looked 
upon  by  many  people  as  being  semi-political  rather  than  purely 
economic  in  their  nature.    Upon  the  introduction  of  the  postal 
system  it  was  soon  found  to  be  for  the  interest  of  everybody 
that  letters  and  other  mail  matter  should  be  exchangfed   as 
quickly  and  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  that  the  State,  requiring- 
no  profit,  could  attend  to  this  business  more  efficiently  than 
private  individuals.     The  idea  that  society  should  nationalize 
natural  monopolies  has  spread  witfi^varyiiig  degrees  of  rapidity 
among  the  nations.     Strangely  enough,  the  United   States, 
which  has  done  so  much  for  political  equality,  lags  behind 
many  of  the  other  countries  in  this  race  for  economic  equality. 
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While  we  are  just  beginning  to  discuss  whether  or  not  it 
would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  and 
the  parcel  post  as  an  extension  of  our  present  postal  system, 
various  European  nations  have  already  not  only  proved  the 
practicability  of  the  measure  but  also  shown  the  g^eat  benefits 
accruing  to  all  business  interests  from  the  cheapened  rates  thus 
produced.  Most  of  these  countries  have  also  adopted  a  postal 
savings  bank  system.  And  there  is  also  a  movement  aiming 
toward  the  government  ownership  of  railroads,  Germany 
already  owning  hers. 

Leaving  the  general  government  and  considering  the  munici- 
palities, we  again  note  the  same  movement.  Some  cities  have 
not  only  municipal  water  and  sewerage  systems,  but  also 
municipal  lighting,  parks,  railroads,  and  docks.  The  develop- 
ment is  naturally  not  as  yet  complete,  but  almost  every  munic- 
ipality at  present  exercises  one  or  more  of  these  several  func- 
tions, and  the  present  tendency  points  to  a  rapid  extension  of 
the  movement.  Thus  everything  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  the  near  future  we  may  expect  to  see  all  natural  monopolies 
under  public  management. 

However,  as  above  stated,  these  functions  are  more  public 
than  private  in  their  nature,  and  would  thus  perhaps  by  many 
people  be  classed  more  in  the  political  than  in  the  economic 
movement;  hence  it  might  be  claimed  that  they  give  no  evi- 
dence of  the  growth  of  economic  equality.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
all  of  these  measures  have  nevertheless  encountered  the  oppo- 
sition of  conservatism.  But  they  are  gradually  winning  their 
way  into  public  acceptance;  more  and  more  people  are  begin- 
ning to  look  upon  the  public  ownership  of  natural  monopolies 
as  consistent  with  custom,  and  hence  right.  Arrived  at  this 
point,  public  conservatism  again  stands  fast  and  says:  ''Polit- 
ical equality  is  the  natural  law,  and  must  eventually  be  suc- 
cessful in  every  country.  JTt  is  possible  that  the  State  may 
eventually  own  all  natural  monopolies,  and  conduct  them  for 
the  benefit  of  every  one.  But  beyond  this  the  principle  of 
equality  cannot  be  carried.  The  whole  progress  of  the  world 
has  been  achieved  through  competition  and  private  property^/ 
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in  fact,  'competition  is  the  life  of  trade/  and  without  it  all 
ambition,  and  hence  all  progress,  would  cease/^^ 

What  can  one  say  in  the  face  of  such  conviction?  If  we 
mention  the  successful  cooperative  stores  of  England,  the 
successful  poor  man's  banking  system  of  Germany,  or  the  suc- 
cessful producing  societies  of  France,  we  are  told  that  these 
are  simply  improvements  in  the  methods  of  competition,  by 
means  of  which  each  particular  body  of  workingmen  is  better 
able  to  compete  with  other  workingmen  or  with  capital  itself. 
And  then  our  attention  is  again  called  to  the  numerous  small 
societies  that  have  attempted  to  lead  a  separate  existence  under 
various  forms  of  cooperative  or  communistic  government,  and 
we  are  told  that  nearly  all  have  made  dismal  failures — ^that  the 
few  that  do  survive  succeed  simply  through  religious  fanati- 
cism or  because  of  strict  supervision  that  tends  to  destroy  all 
individuality  of  thought  and  of  action.  Thus  conservatism 
accumulates  its  evidence  in  order  to  prove  that  competition 
is  the  natural  law,  and  that  any  attempt  to  replace  it  by  coop- 
eration would  be  unnatural.  While  we  might  claim  that  these 
various  movements  are  the  vanguards  of  a  new  system  that 
will  inevitably  force  its  way  into  power,  still  that  statement, 
unsupported  by  any  other  evidence,  would  be  imsatisfactory 
and  might  possibly  be  wrong.  Hence  for  the  moment  we  will 
leave  this  part  of  the  subject  and  investigate  the  laws  and 
results  of  competition  itself. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  for  the  present  that  free  competition 
is  the  natural  means  of  progress.  What  is  its  fundamental 
law,  and  what  conclusions  may  we  deduce  from  this  law? 
It  is  axiomatic  in  political  economy  that  "the  average  man 
tries  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  results  with  the  least  pos- 
sible expenditure  of  energy."  This  law  finds  expression  in 
every  undertaking  of  the  economic  world.  '  And  since  one 
individual  alone  cannot  fix  the  selling  price  of  his  conmiodity, 
that  dq)ending  upon  the  demands  of  the  rest  of  society,  he 
must,  in  order  to  fulfil  this  law,  seek  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  required  in  its  production,  so  that  the  dif- 
ference between  the  cost  of  production  and  the  selling  price 
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may  be  as  great  as  possible.  As  a  result  of  such  endeavors 
machine  labor  is  replacing  hand  labor,  and  organized  labor  is 
replacing  individual  labor._j 

The  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  gave  rise  to 
a  new  tendency  in  production,  or  rather  led  to  a  more  rapid 
development  of  a  movement  that  had  always  existed — the  dif- 
ferentiation of  labor.  This  last  force,  which  as  we  see  orig- 
inates in  the  very  development  of  competition  itself,  never- 
theless contains  the  germ  of  cooperation.  Up  to  the  great 
inventions  of  machinery  this  development  was  naturally  slow, 
but  since  then  the  progress  of  combination  has  been  marked. 
The  small  artisan  who  took  pride  in  his  finished  handiwork 
began  to  disappear  and  was  replaced  by  the  machine  laborer, 
who  makes  only  some  small  part  of  the  finished  product.  This 
meant  that  in  place  of  the  independent  individual  workers  sev- 
eral persons  must  now  work  together :  the  factory  system  had 
begun.  What  took  place  in  manufacturing  was  paralleled  in 
business,  only  there  the  reduction  of  labor  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  introduction  of  new  machinery  as  to  the  sys- 
tematization  of  methods  and  the  combination  of  several  small 
stores  to  form  one  large  store — with  a  consequent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  clerks,  the  amount  of  rent  and  interest,  etc. 
This  meant  that  thenceforth  everything  was  to  be  carried  on 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  before,  and  that  more  and  more 
capital  would  be  required  in  order  to  start  successfully  in  busi- 
ness because  of  the  greater  first  cost  and  increased  running 
expenses  of  each  factory  or  store. 

After  diis  movement  had  existed  for  some  time  and  the 
general  industries  were  becoming  fairly  well  systematized,  a 
larger,  higher  development  began.  The  struggle  of  individual 
with  individual,  or  of  individual  labor  with  individual  capital, 
began  to  die  out,  and  the  struggle  of  company  with  company, 
of  organized  labor  with  organized  capital,  began.  This  was 
a  most  desirable  advance  in  all  ways,  because  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  systematic  work  had  increased  the  productivity  of 
man's  labor  many  times.  But  even  this  greatly  increased  pro- 
ductive power  did  not  solve  the  social  problem ;  want  and  suf- 
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fering  continued.  Still  the  idealist  advanced  new  co6i>erative 
schemes. 

Another  movement  is  fww  growing  out  of  this  latter  form 
of  competition,  and,  although  it  too  was  started  without  a 
thought  of  cooperation,  still  we  see  that  the  germ  is  already 
growing.  For  the  same  reasons  that  individuals  united  to 
form  companies,  companies  are  now  uniting  to  form  trusts, 
or  monopolies.  It  represents  simply  the  result  of  sound  busi- 
ness principles.  The  desire  is  ever  to  decrease  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  the  trust  this  result  is  obtained  bv  the  further 
discharge  of  superfluous  officials  and  workingmen,  by  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  room  required,  and  hence  a  decreased 
expenditure  in  interest  and  taxes  and  by  purchase  of  the 
latest  and  best  machinery,  which  is  made  possible  by  the 
increased  capital. 

There  can  be  but  one  result  of  this  last  movement.  IVith 
the  formation  of  the  trust  free  competition  ceases.  It  is  true 
that  theoretically  competition  is  still  possible,  but  eventually 
it  is  crushed  by  the  very  principle  that  created  the  trust.  It 
is  cheaper  to  produce  on  a  larger  than  on  a  smaller  scale; 
hence,  in  order  to  be  a  successful  competitor  one  must  start 
with  as  well  developed  a  plant  and  system  as  tliat  employed 
by  the  trust.  This  at  once  restricts  the  competition  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  capitalists.  Suppose  that  such  a  competition 
has  been  found.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  rivals 
have  so  systematized  their  industries  that  no  further  reduction 
in  cost  is  possible,  and  any  further  competition  means  decrease 
of  price  and  hence  of  profit  to  the  parties  concerned.  As  the 
facts  show,  the  result  is  always  the  same:  either  a  new  com- 
bination or  a  tacit  agreement  to  let  prices  stand.  In  cither 
case  the  competition  ceases. 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  return  to  our  "natural  monop- 
olies." We  now  see  that  they  are  simply  those  particular  indus- 
tries which,  because  of  their  own  nature  and  the  conditions 
of  society,  have  allowed  this  process  of  combination  to  proceed 
with  greater  rapidity  than  is  possible  among  general  indus- 
tries.   We  now  realize  why  C.  P.  Huntington  advocated  the 
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unification  of  all  the  railroads  in  the  United  States.  We  now 
see  that  various  foreign  countries  have  shown  themselves  good 
business  managers  when--thfy  ^^ombincd  the 'fete^lph,  tele- 
phone, parcels  post,  postal  savings  bank,  and  the  ordinary 
postal  service  into  one  systematic  whole,  thus  decreasing  the 
number  of  buildings  and  clerks  that  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired. In  fact,  we  now  see  wherein  society  gains  when  it 
nationalizes  any  natural  monopoly.  In  the  course  of  its  develop- 
ment the  monopoly  has,  by  the  use  of  the  best  methods  and 
machinery,  reduced  production  to  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
energy,  and  society,  conducting  the  industry  upon  the  same 
business  principles,  is  thus  enabled  to  furnish  the  product  to 
every  one  simply  at  cost.  It  is  this  same  principle  that  has 
caused  the  cooperative  societies  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany  to  be  so  successful. 

Glancing  once  more  over  the  entire  industrial  field,  what 
do  we  find  to  be  the  real  condition  of  affairs?  The  process 
of  combination  is  everywhere  active,  although  in  greatly  vary- 
ing stages  of  development.  In  many  industries  that  because 
of  their  character  have  to  be  scattered  over  the  entire  land, 
such  as  newspapers  and  butcher  shops,  the  concentration  is 
very  slow  indeed;  but  among  the  larger  industries,  such  as 
manufacturing,  the  movement  becomes  startlingly  noticeable. 

When  we  remember  the  many  failures  that  occurred  during 
the  recent  "hard  times,"  and  note  the  large  number  of  trusts 
that  have  recently  been  formed,  we  may  confidently  expect 
the  new  census  to  record  a  greatly  increased  growth  in  this 
direction. 

The  trust,  like  all  previous  combinations,  has  in  its  turn 
called  forth  the  opposition  of  conservatism.  This  has  shown 
itself  in  a  g^eat  amount  of  anti-monopoly  legislation,  and  the 
popular  feeling  has  even  been  so  intense  as  to  find  expression 
in  the  platform  of  one  of  our  national  parties,  where  the 
idea  was  expressed  that  trusts  are  pernicious  because  they 
act  as  a  restriction  on  trade.  But  all  such  opposition  has  been 
in  vain  because  it  has  attempted  to  oppose  an  economic  force 
in   itself   irresistible.     To   attempt   the   total   destruction   of 
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trusts  is  not  only  illogical  but  also  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  society;  if  successful,  it  would  mean  that  produc- 
tion must  henceforth  be  carried  on  upon  a  lower  scale  than  at 
present.  If  society  finds  a  monopoly  burdensome  it  should 
control,  not  destroy,  it  by  law,  and  in  return  for  the  security 
granted  it  should  exact  that  society  should  have  its  share  of 
the  benefits  coming  from  the  reduced  cost  of  production. 
There  is  at  present  a  tendency  among  States  and  municipalities 
to  increase  the  limitations  under  which  a  public  monopoly  is 
granted  to  a  private  corporation  in  order  that  thereby  the  pub- 
lic interests  may  be  protected. 

What  would  be  the  effect  upon  society  if  this  process  of 
concentration  were  allowed  to  go  on  unguided  by  human  intel- 
ligence until  all  industries  became  monopolized  and  competi- 
tion of  any  kind  no  longer  existed  ?  Our  capitalists  will  have 
solved  the  problem  of  how  to  produce  at  the  minimum  cost, 
and  undoubtedly  they  will  also  obey  the  second  part  of  the 
fundamental  law  of  economics  and  get  all  they  can  for  their 
product.  Under  free  competition  that  would  work  all  right, 
and  labor  and  capital  would  each  receive  its  proper  relative 
returns,  for  the  workingman,  if  dissatisfied  with  the  returns 
received  for  his  labor,  would  seek  a  new  employer.  But  then 
this  adjusting  element  of  free  competition  will  no  longer  exist; 
there  will  be  no  competing  employer  for  the  workingman  to 
turn  to. 

Again,  machinery,  if  used  for  the  benefit  of  society,  would 
mean  that  each  man's  labor  should  be  decreased,  but  as  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  capitalist  it  would  mean  that  the  cost 
of  his  product  should  be  made  a  minimum.  Hence  he  would 
not  hire  many  men  on  short  hours,  but  as  few  men  as  possible 
on  as  long  hours  as  possible.  That  means  that  all  the  labor  of 
some  men,  and  not  some  of  the  labor  of  all  men,  would  be  dis- 
placed; and  these  displaced  men  must  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed,  who  would  ever  prevent  those  employed  from 
bettering  their  condition,  for  if  the  latter  should  seek  to  increase 
their  wages  by  striking  their  places  would  at  once  be  filled 
from  those  seeking  work.     It  would  mean  an  aristocracy  of 
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wealth.  As  for  the  chance  of  individual  progress  under  such 
a  system,  where  is  the  reward  that  is  to  fire  one's  personal 
ambition — that  reward  which  the  individualist  cherishes  so 
dearly?  But  no  one  who  believes  in  the  upward  evolution 
of  the  human  race  can  believe  that  this  will  ever  come  to 
pass — ^that  the  wonderful  economic  movements  of  the  present 
century,  which  should  redound  to  the  advantage  of  society, 
will  in  reality  become  its  curse.  The  wisdom  and  forethought 
of  mankind  must  eventually  prove  themselves  competent  to 
master  this  problem  as  they  have  those  of  the  past. 

Once  again  we  note  a  new  movement  on  foot.  Nationalism 
has  taken  hold  of  public  attention  and  is  offering  a  solution 
of  this  question.  All  industries  are  to  be  owned  and  man- 
aged by  the  government;  that  is,  by  society.  A  preposterous 
idea,  no  doubt,  and  one  at  which  Dame  Conservatism  again 
holds  up  her  hands  in  horror.  But  just  look  at  the  facts.  Why 
is  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  which  now  has  practically  only 
one  competitor  in  the  world — Russia — any  less  a  "natural 
monopoly'*  than  gas  or  electric  lighting?  To  be  sure,  it  sells 
kerosene  instead  of  either  gas  or  electricity,  but  its  product 
affects  directly  the  interests  of  everybody  just  as  much  as 
either  of  the  other  two.  In  fact,  the  Standard  Oil  Trust,  like 
the  telephone  monopoly,  has  outgrown  the  ranks  of  general 
industries  and  entered  those  of  natural  monopolies. 

Here,  then,  seems  to  be  the  desired  solution.  Each  industry 
when  so  systematized,  simplified,  and  concentrated  that  it  has 
come  under  the  control  of  one  management,  against  which 
there  can  be  no  free  competition,  is  to  be  considered  a  natural 
monopoly  and  as  such  is  to  be  nationalized  by  the  people  and 
thus  be  made  to  benefit  all  equally  in  place  of  a  few  greatly. 
Thus  the  growth  of  economic  equality  is  not  only  made  evo- 
lutionary and  possible,  but  is  shown  to  be  inevitable.  For  the 
formation  of  trusts  will  presumably  continue,  and  it  is  thus 
simply  a  question  as  to  whether  the  trusts  shall  own  the  people 
or  the  people  shall  own  the  trusts.  To  this  question  there  is 
but  one  reasonable  answer.  What  all  the  details  will  be  under 
such  a  form  of  society  no  man  can  to-day  predict  with  surety. 
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any  more  than  people  centuries  ago  could  have  foretold  all 
the  details  under  a  republican  form  of  government.  Indeed. 
as  we  know,  even  at  present  many  of  the  details  are  far  from 
being  finally  settled.  We  must  leave  to  the  future  its  own 
problems;  ours  to-day  is  so  to  adjust  economic  conditions  that 
the  marvelous  improvements  in  the  industrial  system  may 
prove  of  benefit  to  all  mankind.  If  the  preceding  analysis 
is  correct,  this  means  that  we  are  to  strive  after  economic 
equality — ^the  establishment  of  a  nationalist  government. 

The  chief  objection  which  conservatism  advances  is  that  all 
ambition  will  be  crushed  and  that  all  individuality  will  cease. 
This  argument,  with  all  of  its  applications,  falls  to  the  ground 
because  the  mistake  has  been  made  of  comparing  a  state  of 
ideal  free  competition  with  that  of  cooperation.  Free  com- 
petition no  longer  exists  for  the  ordinary  individual  not  backed 
up  by  capital,  and  under  a  trust  government  competition  of 
every  kind  must  cease.  Will  our  conservative  friends  tell  us 
wherein  the  postal  clerk  working  under  civil-service  rules  is 
less  ambitious  than  the  iron-worker  at  Homestead;  why  a  city 
engineer  is  less  ambitious  than  the  captain  of  one  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Trust's  lake  steamers;  or  why  the  Postmaster-General 
of  the  United  States  is  less  ambitious  to  serve  his  fellow-men 
than  the  manager  of  a  trust  is  to  serve  his  capitalistic  employ- 
ers? Then,  after  explaining  these  satisfactorily,  will  they 
please  show  us  the  fallacy  of  the  following :  To-day  the  laborer 
realizes  that  he  receives  as  wages  only  a  part  of  what  his  labor 
produces ;  then  he  will  know  that  in  helping  all  he  has  helped 
himself.  But  why  waste  time  upon  an  academic  question? 
Economic  equality,  whatever  its  effect  upon  personal  ambi- 
tion may  prove  to  be,  is  growing  upon  us,  and  the  question 
is  simply  how  we  can  best  guide  the  movement  during  the 
transition  stages  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  advantages  for 
society  during  that  period. 

We  now  see  that  these  two  movements,  the  growth  of  polit- 
ical equality  and  the  growth  of  economic  cooperation,  although 
at  first  sight  seemingly  independent  are  really  only  diflferent 
parts  of  one  still  grander  movement — the  evolution  of  human 
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equality.  And  further,  we  see  that  in  the  last  analysis  neither 
can  exist  without  the  other.  From  the  nature  of  things  the 
second  could  not  exist  without  the  first.  And  if  the  first  does 
exist  for  a  time  without  the  second,  still  the  day  must  come 
when  the  mass  of  the  people  will  be  dependent  upon  the  few 
for  their  daily  bread,  and  when  to  speak  of  a  free  and  equal 
ballot  would  be  farcical. 

Society  is  fundamentally  socialistic.  The  members  of  each 
family  aid  one  another.  How  happens  it,  then,  that  as  soon  as 
several  families  dwell  in  the  same  neighborhood  they  imme- 
diately reverse  this  principle  and  commence  to  compete  with 
one  another?  The  cause  is  evidently  due  to  the  ease  with 
which  the  earth  supports  a  sparse  population  when  each  indi- 
vidual has  access  to  the  land  itself.  Then,  even  though  labor 
were  wasted  and  Nature's  bounties  husbanded  most  improvi- 
dently,  people  would  not  suffer.  This  principle  of  each  man 
for  himself,  when  once  established,  would  still  remain  in  vogue 
after  the  population  increased,  and  those  prospering  under  it 
would  claim  it  to  be  the  natural  method,  saying:  "We  have 
worked  our  way  upward  from  poverty  to  prosperity,  and  others 
could  do  the  same  if  they  only  would.  The  men  who  fail  do 
so  simply  through  laziness  or  inability."  It  is,  however,  only 
when  the  struggle  for  existence  becomes  fiercer,  the  population 
more  and  more  dense,  and  industry  so  differentiated  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  can  no  longer  till  the  soil,  that 
the  follies  and  injustices  of  the  competitive  system  become 
startlingly  evident;  and  by. this  time  society  has  learned  to 
look  upon  poverty  as  the  natural  condition  of  a  large  part  of 
mankind. 

^Thtis  people  go  on  struggling  against  one  another,  wasting 
labor  from  lack  of  systematization  in  doing  useful  work,  in 
doing  "cheap"  work,  and  in  doing  absolutely  useless  and  often 
harmful  work ;  and  many  go  to  the  wall  who  if  all  labor  were 
profitably  expended  would  enjoy  an  abundance.  When  human 
suffering  becomes  so  great  that  it  is  too  shameful  to  pass  over 
unheeded,  society  tries  to  remedy  it  by  enacting  various  factory 
and  poor  laws.    At  first  the  attempt  is  made  to  destroy  social 
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evils  as  if  they  were  obnoxious  plants.  We  lop  off  those 
branches  bearing  the  most  revolting  fruits;  but  in  vain:  more 
branches  with  new  fruit  grow  apace,  and  the  whole  plant 
increases  continually.  It  is  only  after  repeated  failures  that 
society  gradually  concludes  that  more  heroic  methods  are  neces- 
sary, and  begins  to  wonder  if  the  entire  plant  may  not  be 
destroyed  and  another  healthier  one  grown  in  its  place. 
Viewed  from  the  general  standpoint,  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  political,  communistic,  and  socialistic  writings,  experiments, 
and  enactments  assumes  order,  and  we  see  in  them  simply 
the  first  attempts  of  a  people,  oppressed  by  existing  condi- 
tions but  without  knowing  exactly  in  what  manner,  trying  to 
introduce  a  new  social  system.  These  attempts  were  neces- 
sarily cnxle,  as  in  most  cases  definite  knowledge  of  the  evils 
to  be  eradicated  was  lacking;  and  even  when  present  it  was 
not  accompanied  by  the  experience  necessary  to  make  the  pro- 
posed reform  a  complete  success. 

For  centuries  the  idealists  stood  practically  alone,  and  their 
theories  were  treated  by  the  self-styled  practical  men  as  pleas- 
ing but  impracticable  and  impossible  dreams.  Gradually 
reforms  crept  in,  the  aggressions  of  capital  began  to  be  legally 
restricted,  various  functions  were  municipalized  and  some 
nationalized;  so  that  at  the  present  day  the  idealist  no  longer 
stands  so  entirely  alone,  for  society  has  evolved  in  his  direc- 
tion. Many  of  the  practical  men  are  interested.  Novels,  maga- 
zines, newspapers,  pamphlets — all  of  these  have  something  to 
say  concerning  socialism ;  all  support  one  or  more  of  its  prin- 
ciples :  some  perhaps  only  woman  suffrage  or  the  governmental 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  others  the  entire  collective 
ownership  of  all  means  of  production  and  distribution.  The 
success  of  such  books  as  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty," 
Marx's  "Capital,"  Blatchford's  "Merrie  England,"  and  Bella- 
my's "Looking  Backward,"  and  of  pamphlets  such  as  those 
issued  by  the  London  Fabian  Society,  shows  that  great  num- 
bers of  people  of  all  classes  and  all  nationalities  are  becoming 
interested  and  are  endeavoring  to  solve  the  social  problem. 
In  all  countries  a  new  tendency  is  at  work,  old  party  lines  are 
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losing  their  former  signiticance,  new  principles  are  coming  to 
the  front,  and  there  is  a  gradual  realignment  of  forces  in  the 
battle  between  progress  and  conservatism — ^between  the  new 
and  the  old.  Socialistic  parties,  under  the  slogan,  "Equal 
rights  to  all ;  special  privileges  to  none/'  are  asking  for  a  new 
interpretation  of  the  relation  that  should  exist  between  society 
and  the  individual. 

In  imperial  Germany  the  Social  Democracy,  with  its  2,000,- 
000  voters,  forms  the  largest  political  party.  An  agitation  in 
favor  of  greater  legal  rights  for  women  and  also  for  the 
higher  co-education  is  engrossing  much  of  the  public  attention. 
In  Great  Britain  the  women  already  have  entrance  to  several 
colleges,  and  they  "now  exercise  the  municipal  suffrage,  the 
school  board  suffrage,  the  board  of  guardians'  suffrage,  and 
the  county  council  suffrage.  Besides  this,  they  are  eligible 
as  school  boards  and  boards  of  guardians,  though  not  as  town 
or  county  councils." 

r^  What  are  we  doing  in  the  United  States  ?  Is  our  country 
to  lose  its  proud  position  as  leader  in  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom ?  Our  land  is  large  and  fertile,  and  abounds  in  rich  min- 
eral deposits ;  so  that  under  competition,  and  criminally  waste- 
ful competition  at  that,  the  condition  of  the  American  laborer 
has  always  been  better  than  that  of  his  European  brother.  But 
now  that  our  population  is  increasing,  and  now  that  competi- 
tion has  become  so  keen,  we  are  finding  that  in  some  unexpected 
manner  our  industrial  machinery  is  getting  out  of  gear;  we 
have  strikes  and  "hard  times,"  poverty-stricken  people  and 
"overproduction,"  millionaires  and  tramps.  We  are  begin- 
ning to  find  ourselves  faced  by  the  same  municipal  problems 
with  which  Europe  has  long  been  wrestling — many  of  which 
the  English  municipalities  are  already  solving  along  socialistic 
lines.  We  have  monopolies,  and  we  have  slums.  In  truth, 
we  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that  such  unequal  division 
of  wealth  must  have  a  pernicious  effect  upon  our  political 
equality — there  are  people  to-day  advocating  a  property  quali- 
fication for  suffrage. 

The  appreciation  of  such  facts  as  these  is  causing  the  vari- 
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ous  labor  unions  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  politics,  has 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  socialist  labor  party  in  our  Eastern 
cities,  and  was  also  the  reason  that  so  many  nationalist  clubs 
sprang  into  existence  upon  the  appearance  of  "Looking  Back- 
ward," which  afforded  a  long-sought-for  remedy.  These  vari- 
ous bodies  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  as  centers  of  socialistic 
activity,  and  are  fast  placing  their  ideals  before  the  public; 
but  none  of  them  seem  likely  to  acquire  in  the  near  future 
any  great  prominence  in  national  politics.  Happily,  how- 
ever, that  is  not  necessary,  because  the  People's  Party  is  rapidly 
assuming  an  assured  position  in  the  South  and  West  as  one 
of  the  great  national  political  organizations;  and  here,  ham- 
pered by  very  little  extraneous  matter,  we  find  a  clear  enun- 
ciation of  an  evolutionary  socialistic  program.  The  voters  are 
for  the  present  simply  asked  to  decide  upon  the  question  of 
government  ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  of  woman  suf- 
frage, of  the  initiative,  the  referendimi,  and  proportional  rep- 
resentation; that  is,  upon  questions  nearly  all  of  which  have 
already  been  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  one  or  more 
foreign  countries.  These  measures  will  inevitably  be  adopted 
in  this  country,  and  it  is  simply  a  question  as  to  whether  we 
wish  to  share  in  the  benefits  that  will  surely  follow  their  enact- 
ment, or  whether  we  are  satisfied  to  leave  them  for  a  future 
generation  to  enjoy,  while  we  continue  our  present  struggles 
under  ever-increasing  odds  and  with  ever-diminishing  possi- 
bilities of  success. 

Charles  W.  Berry. 
Somennlle,  Mass. 


On  the  Stoa  of  the  Twentieth  Century. 
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THE  LAND  QUESTION  AND  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

By  Bolton  Hall. 

Q.  Mr.  Hall,  as  one  who  has  made  a  study  of  the  single 
tax,  do  you  believe  that  it  would  prove  an  efficient  remedy  for 
reducing  uninvited  poverty  to  a  minimum? 

A.  Henry  George  says  that,  by  taking  the  rental  value  of 
land  for  the  public,  "the  great  cause  of  the  present  unequal 
distribution  of  wealth  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  one-sided 
competition  would  cease  which  now  deprives  men  who  possess 
nothing  but  power  to  labor  of  the  benefits  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion, and  forces  wages  to  a  minimum,  no  matter  what  the 
increase  of  wealth.  Labor  [each  man  for  himself,  or  oftener 
in  combinations],  free  to  the  natural  elements  of  production, 
would  no  longer  be  incapable  of  employing  itself^  and  com- 
petition, acting  as  fully  and  freely  between  employers  as  be- 
tween employed,  would  carry  wages  up  to  what  is  truly  their 
natural  rate — the  full  value  of  the  produce  of  labor — and  keep 
them  there." 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  influence  that  it  would  have 
ethically  on  society? 

A.  Ethical  progress  must  be  the  progress  of  the  race.  The 
progress  of  the  race  needs  opportunity  for  development,  and  the 
first  requirement  for  this  is  the  use  of  the  resources  of  Nature. 
Denial  of  this  use  perverts  our  whole  social  system,  and  all 
share  in  the  perversion,  which  makes  fellowship  impossible: 
since  we  are  all  either  receivers  of  rent  of  land — ^that  is, 
thieves — or  payers  of  rent  of  land — ^that  is,  abettors  of  thieves. 
Equal  use  of  the  land  would  enable  us  to  live  for  one  another 
instead  of  on  one  another. 
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Q.  What  do  you  think  in  regard  to  the  contention  that  the 
taxation  of  land  values  only  would  favor  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  on  the  part  of  those  who  hold  bonded  securities  and 
prove  oppressive  to  the  land  holders  or  owners? 

A.  We  think  that  justice  would  "favor  the  accumulation 
of  one's  own  wealth,"  if  any  one  cared  to  accumulate  wh^t  he 
could  get  at  will.  "  'Bondholders,'  however,"  says  Louis  F. 
Post,  "are,  in  the  main,  themselves  the  landowners ;  for  a  bond 
is  usually  the  first  title  to  some  interest  in  land,  such  as  a  rail- 
road franchise.  It  could  not,  therefore,  both  favor  and  oppress 
them.  Further,  it  could  not  be  oppressive  to  landowners — 
that  is,  to  owners  of  a  special  privilege — to  charge  them  the 
value  of  what  they  get,  even  though  it  would  prevent  their 
accumulation  of  other  people's  wealth." 

Q.     Why  do  you  believe  it  is  a  fundamental  remedy? 

A.  As  is  said  in  "Things  as  They  Are" :  "The  reform,  then, 
of  our  present  land  'system'  is  not  the  end  of  reforms  nor  the 
sum  of  reforms.  It  is,  as  its  great  teacher  has  said,  the  gate- 
way of  reform.  More  than  that,  it  is  the  one  reform  without 
which  all  others  will  be  self-destructive,  because  they  tend  to 
increase  either  population  or  production,  and  thereby  to  in- 
crease rent,  and  so  to  foster  every  form  of  monopoly/' 

Q.  Many  farmers  oppose  the  single  tax,  as  they  think  it 
would  be  oppressive  to  them.  In  other  words,  they  hold  that 
their  land  would  be  more  heavily  taxed  than  all  these  taxes 
put  together  amount  to  at  present,  while  the  holder  of  bank 
stock  and  other  securities  would  be  practically  exempt  from 
taxation.     Do  you  think  their  position  is  well  taken? 

A.  When  it  is  remembered  that  some  land  in  cities  is  worth 
twelve  millions  of  dollars  an  acre ;  that  a  small  building  lot  in 
the  business  center  of  even  a  small  village  is  worth  more  than 
a  whole  field  of  the  best  farming  land  in  the  neighborhood; 
that  a  few  acres  of  coal  or  iron  is  worth  more  than  great  groups 
of  farms ;  that  the  right  of  way  of  a  railroad  company  through 
a  thickly-settled  district  or  between  important  points  is  worth 
more  than  its  rolling  stock;  that  the  value  of  workingmen's 
cottages  in  the  suburbs  is  trifling  in  comparison  with  the  value 
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of  city  residence  sites — the  absurdity,  if  not  the  dishonesty,  of 
the  plea  that  the  single  tax  would  discriminate  against  farmers 
and  small  home  owners  and  in  favor  of  the  rich  is  evident. 
The  bad  faith  of  this  plea  is  emphasized  when  we  consider 
that  under  existing  systems  of  taxation  the  farmer  and  the 
poor  home  owner  are  compelled  to  pay  in  taxes  on  improve- 
ments, food,  clothing,  and  other  objects  of  constmiption  much 
more  than  the  full  annual  value  of  their  bare  land. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  with  Mr.  George  that  the  government 
should  own  and  operate  natural  monopolies,  or  those  great 
monopolies  which  are  operated  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  public, 
as  the  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.? 

A.  No;  I  hold  that,  as  the  single-tax  platform  says,  "it  is 
a  fundamental  truth  that  all  men  are  equally  entitled  to  the 
use  of  the  earth."  As  the  streets  and  railroad  beds  are  earth, 
all  are  equally  entitled  to  use  them.  They  are  highways,  and 
should  be  treated  as  such.  Mr.  George  did  not  carry  all  his 
principles  as  far  as  we  may  carry  them.  I  do  not  see  why  any 
liberties  should  be  restricted,  nor  why  the  "governors,"  who 
are  only  a  part  of  the  people,  should  have  any  exclusive  priv- 
ilege of  owning  and  operating  either  wires,  legs,  bicycles,  cabs, 
railroad  engines  or  any  other  form  of  locomotion. 

Q.    What  are  your  views  in  regard  to  trusts? 

A.  There  are  trusts  open  to  competition  and  trusts  protected 
from  competition.  The  one  kind  is  a  natural  and  healthy 
growth,  the  other  an  artificial  and  injurious  one.  The  type  of 
the  trust  open  to  competition  is  the  department  store ;  the  type 
of  the  shielded  trust  is  the  coal  combine.  The  reduction  in 
employment  of  labor  in  the  open  trust  is  due  only  to  greater 
economy  in  working;  the  reduction  of  the  employment  of  labor 
in  the  protected  trust  is  due  to  restriction  of  product 

The  monopoly  feature  of  trusts  always  depends  upon  some 
restrictive  or  prohibitive  laws — mainly  tariff,  patent,  currency, 
and  land  laws.  Some  of  the  trusts  shelter  themselves  by  com- 
bination with  that  form  of  land  monopoly  that  lies  in  a  railroad 
"right  of  way."  The  money  combination  has  the  ten  per  cent. 
State  bank  tax,  the  privilege  to  the  national  banks  of  issue  of 
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currency,  and  the  free  coinage  of  gold.  The  cure  for  this,  as 
for  all  other  injurious  trusts,  is  not  to  make  more  laws  but  to 
sweep  away  the  favoring  laws  on  which  the  evils  depend. 

The  trusts  are  gaining  in  strength  and  in  organization,  and 
will  oppose  a  more  effective  resistance  to  any  absorption  by  the 
public  than  private  businesses  could  do.  They  must  be  at- 
tacked, by  degrees,  through  the  taxing  power.  We  must  repeal 
law  after  law  from  which  their  strength  is  derived,  so  as  to 
secure  equal  freedom  to  all  to  engage  in  those  businesses  which 
are  not  in  their  nature  monopolies.  As  to  those  which  in  their 
nature  depend  upon  monopoly,  we  must  take  under  public  con- 
trol that  part  of  them  which  is  necessarily  a  monopoly.  That 
is,  we  must  destroy  patent  and  money  monopolies,  make  all 
highways  public  roads,  and  open  the  land  to  those  who  will 
use  it — by  taxing  it  so  as  to  make  it  unprofitable  to  hoJd  any 
of  it  out  of  use. 


TOPICS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


THE   PASSING  OF  THE  SOUTH   AFRICAN 
REPUBLICS. 

The  crushing  of  the  South  African  republics  by  the  might 
of  superior  power  will  go  down  into  history  as  one  of  the  great 
political  tragedies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  the  com- 
mencement there  were  doubtless  faults  on  both  sides.  The 
kie  to  their  nature,  were  brusque  and  stubborn. 
I  yielded  somewhat  more  than  they  were  will- 
jugh  from  the  first  their  statesmen  were  con- 
j  lim  and  purpose  of  Great  Britain  were  con- 
J/Avas  not  to  be  expected  that  these  simple  and 
C;nschooled  in  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  should 
*J|^te  patience  and  forbearance  that  would  have 
r^nn  had  they  felt  confidence  in  England's  sin- 
«:2'must  also  remember  that  these  stalwart  sons 
5urneyed  many  thousands  of  miles  from  their 
ng  the  comforts  and  joys  of  civilization  for- 
i-  "^l  ,  had  on  the  wild  and  sterile  plains  of  South 
government  of  their  own,  and  one  that  was 
ed  as  much  as  patriot  ever  loved  his  father- 
las  theirs,  and  they  felt  in  regard  to  the  com- 
ders,  or  foreigners,  much  as  our  Republic 
the  Chinese.  With  us  they  held  that  the 
duty  was  to  consider  the  interests  of  its  own 
otection  of  the  nation  against  anything  that 
enace  to  its  very  existence.  In  the  outlanders 
!ger  which,  after  the  Johannesburg  raid  and 
it  of  certain  English  statesmen  in  its  success, 
entous.  No  longer  did  the  little  republic 
^ricious  eyes  of  English  capitalists  were  riv- 
I  Jsely  rich  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal.  And 
'  jif  any,  fair-minded  persons  conversant  with 
^    would   hold    that    England    would  have 
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pressed  her  contention  to  the  extent  she  did  had  the  South 
African  republics  been  strong  and  powerful  nations,  such  as 
Germany  or  France,  for  example. 

The  action  of  England  is  to  be  specially  regretted  inasmuch 
as  on  so  many  occasions  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
years  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  have  stood  for  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  the  weaker.  To  England  more  than  to  any  other 
nation  belongs  the  glory  of  having  virtually  abolished  the 
African  slave  trade  on  the  high  seas;  it  was  England  that 
stemmed  the  tide  of  imperial  advance  and  irresponsible  mili- 
tarism under  Napoleon;  and  it  has  been  in  England  that  we 
have  seen,  during  the  last  seventy-five  years,  a  steady  advance 
toward  freer  conditions  and  the  recognition  and  extension  of 
human  rights  among  her  own  people.  In  perhaps  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  nation  save  Switzerland  has  there  been 
a  substantial  advance  of  the  democratic  spirit  and  principle  in 
home  government  in  England  and  her  colonies  during  the  last 
fifty  years. 

When  Poland  fell  the  conscience  of  the  world  was  outraged, 
but  in  that  case  the  spectacle  was  less  surprising,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  manifestation  of  the  might  of  brute  force  on  the 
part  of  an  autocratic  power,  which  had  always  refused  to  rec- 
ognize the  rights  of  the  weak  and  which  had  been  regarded 
as  an  arbitrary  despotism.  From  England,  however,  we  had 
a  right  to  expect  better  things ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  clothe 
the  matter  as  we  may  in  whatsoever  flowers  of  rhetoric  one 
can  employ,  the  brutal  fact  must  remain  that  this  was  an  un- 
necessary war  of  aggression,  incited  primarily  by  greed  and 
waged  because  the  aggressor  believed  she  could  easily  over- 
whelm and  crush  her  victims.  Hence,  the  moral  crime  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  closing  years  of  the  century  is  unspeak- 
ably sad. 

I  know  the  pleas  advanced  by  the  apologists  for  England. 
We  are  told,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  the  Transvaal 
and  the  Orange  Free  State  were  not  republics.  This  fact, 
however,  is  wide  of  the  fundamental  issue  involved  and  is 
essentially  an  attempt  to  beg  the  question ;  but  in  passing  let 
it  be  observed  that  the  plea  is  one  that  might  be  made  against 
almost  every  republican  government  on  earth.  The  Latin 
republics,  for  example,  measured  by  the  standard  of  our  own 
democracy,  might  be  weighed  and  found  wanting;  while  the 
United  States,  judged  by  the  government  of  Switzerland, 
might  rightly  be  adjudged  as  falling  far  below  the  true  repub* 
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lican  ideal.  But,  returning  to  the  South  African  republics, 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  theirs  were  governments  that  met  the 
wishes,  desires,  and  demands  of  the  majority  of  their  citizens. 
Theirs  were  the  governments  best  beloved  of  those  who  builded 
the  Dutch  States  in  the  wilderness  of  South  Africa.  Thev 
filled  the  measure  of  the  citizens'  desire,  and  sufficiently  com- 
manded their  love  to  make  the  people,  almost  to  a  man,  ready 
to  die  in  their  defense.  But  we  are  told  that  the  Boers  were 
a  simple  and  non-progressive  folk,  and  that  England  will  give 
them  the  blessings  of  progress,  of  a  higher  civilization,  and 
that  under  the  Union  Jack  the  lands  will  know  a  degree  of 
prosperity  never  before  experienced.  Here  again  it  will  be 
noticed  that  excuses  are  advanced  to  take  the  place  of  the 
fundamental  questions  of  right  and  wrong  involved.  The 
excuse  is  the  same  that,  with  certain  variations,  has  been  ad- 
vanced by  arbitrary  power  to  uphold  various  forms  of  tyranny, 
oppression,  and  wrong  throughout  all  historic  ages.  It  is  the 
voice  of  might  and  expediency,  which  ignores  that  of  justice 
and  freedom.  Never  can  civilization  hope  to  move  with  unin- 
terrupted tread  along  the  highway  of  enduring  progress  until 
man  is  willing  to  accord  to  his  fellow-man  the  same  rights  he 
demands  for  himself.  It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  Japan 
would  have  no  right  to  dictate  to  England  as  to  how  she  should 
govern  her  people,  even  though  the  Japanese  might  think  they 
could  incomparably  improve  on  England's  social  and  political 
affairs;  and  to  the  unprejudiced  mind  it  must,  I  think,  be 
equally  clear  that  England  had  no  right  to  crush  and  take 
from  the  little  South  African  republics  their  government, 
and  compel  these  unwilling  nations  to  become  crown  col- 
onies. 

In  all  discussions  of  this  character  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
Americans  at  least  insist  that  no  excuses  that  from  time  im- 
memorial have  bulwarked  t3rranny,  oppression,  and  despotism, 
and  no  cries  bom  of  expediency,  be  allowed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  fundamental  demands  of  right,  justice,  and  freedom 
involved,  or  lead  us  to  forget  to  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  weak  powers  in  the  struggle.  The  Golden  Rule  and 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  point  the  way  to  the  heights 
serene  where  dwell  justice  and  happiness,  and  where  all  that 
is  finest  in  the  soul  of  man  may  grow  and  unfold  into  divine 
loveliness. 

Furthermore,  aside  from  the  ethics  of  the  case,  I  believe  that 
in  the  long  run  it  will  be  shown  that  the   statesmanship  of 
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Great  Britain  that  involved  England  in  this  unholy  war  was 
pitifully  short-sighted.     For  many  years  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  the  Boers  and  the  English  in  South  Africa  had 
been  intermarrying.     The  welding  of    the    different   peoples 
was  forming  a  great  commonwealth  of  sturdy  lovers  of  free- 
dom, with  common    hopes,    aspirations,    and   ideals.      In  the 
course  of  a  few  generations  it  is  probable  that    South    Africa 
would  have  been  as  truly  English  as  was  Manhattan  at  the 
time  of  our  Revolution.    The  English  spirit,  the  Kngflish  ideal, 
and  a  great  love  for  the  old  nation  that  was  exhibiting-  so  lib- 
eral a  spirit  toward  her  colonies  as  has  for  the  most  part  char- 
acterized the  government  of  England  since  the   War  of  the 
Revolution,  would  have  given  Great  Britain  greater  advan- 
tages through  the  love  and  good  will  of  the  |>eople  than  she 
can  ever  expect  from  a  crushed  nation  whose  heart  is  filled 
with  hate,  bitterness,  and  an  intense  desire  for  reveng-e.    It 
will  take  many  generations  to  obliterate  the  hatred  created  by 
the  past  year  of  bloody  strife.     Fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and 
l)rothers,  who  a  little  over  a  year  ago  were  in  the  full  flush 
of  health  and  in  the  pride  of  life,  are  to-day  under  the  sod,  for 
no  crime  other  than  that  of  fighting  for  the  fatherland  which 
they  and  their  ancestors  had  builded  in  the  wilderness.     And 
the  resenfment  that  springs  from  such  wrongs  as  these  dies 
not  in  a  day  or  a  generation. 

From  my  point  of  view  a  great  moral  wrong  has  been  com- 
mitted, which  sooner  or  later  will  bring  home  to  England  a 
terrible  reckoning;  and  what  is  true  of  England  is,  even  in  a 
greater  measure,  true  of  the  United  States  in  her  attempt  to 
crush  a  people  who  for  generations  have  manfully  striven  for 
the  freedom  we  have  ever  held  to  be  the  inherent  right  of  all 
peoples,  because  of  the  higher  ethical  position  taken  by  the 
Republic.  But  of  this  I  shall  have  more  to  say  at  another 
time. 

The  destruction  wrought  by  the  savagery  of  barbaric  races 
is  deplorable,  but  not  surprising.  The  wrongs  committed  by 
despotisms  that  assume  to  be  Christian  justly  call  for  con- 
demnation. But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  nations  that  aspire 
to  lead  civilization,  and  whose  boast  is  that  they  are  the  special 
representatives  of  justice,  freedom,  and  progress,  when  in  the 
closing  hours  of  our  century  each  falls  back  into  the  night  of 
injustice  and  oppression  and  is  recreant  to  all  that  is  most 
glorious  and  inspiring  in  its  history  for  the  last  hundred 
years? 
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CRIME    AND    THE    TREATMENT    OF    CRIMINALS. 

Crime  is  essentially  a  moral  disease,  frequently  to  a  great 
extent  inherited  as  truly  as  is  consumption,  cancer,  or  leprosy. 
In  other  cases  it  is  the  result  of  moral  miasma,  which  enfolds 
the  child  mind  during  its  formative  period  and  which  blunts 
the  conscience  and  poisons  the  imagination  as  surely  as  does 
the  contagion  of  the  plague  infect  the  physical  body ;  while  in 
some  other  instances  it  is  chiefly  due  to  the  lack  of  proper 
early  training,  owing  to  our  defective  system  of  education, 
which  feeds  the  mind  and  starves  the  soul.  We  have  yet  to 
learn  that  intellectual  education  will  not  in  itself  prove  a  bar- 
rier to  sin,  misery,  immorality,  and  crime.  Caius  Caesar  was 
an  eloquent  orator;  the  tyrant  Claudius  was  a  keen  critic  and 
possessed  much  literary  ability;  Nero  was  well  educated. 
Greece  and  Rome  were  renowned  for  their  intellectual  bril- 
liancy at  the  very  time  when,  reeking  with  immorality,  brutal- 
ity, and  crime,  they  passed  into  eclipse. 

History  teaches  no  more  solemn  lesson  than  that  crime  will 
increase,  society  will  degenerate,  and  civilization  decay  unless 
the  moral  energies,  in  a  measure  at  least,  keep  pace  with  the 
intellectual  advancement.  Until  we  are  wise  enough  to  de- 
velop the  ethical  side  of  child  life  our  criminal  population  will 
flourish,  and  society  will  move  forward  as  one  who  strives  to 
ascend  a  mountain  with  a  corpse  chained  to  his  body.  Nor 
does  our  duty  cease  with  stimulating  the  conscience  and 
teaching  the  youth  the  beauty  of  goodness  and  those  grave 
obligations  which  devolve  on  each  enlightened  member  of  so- 
ciety. We  must  address  ourselves  to  the  criminal,  and  here 
prove  the  power  of  religion  in  the  heart  of  the  people  by  ex- 
emplifying the  Golden  Rule. 

Among  barbarous  peoples  a  desire  for  revenge  appears  to  be 
a  prime  motive  in  the  punishment  of  criminals.  As  man  rises 
in  the  ethical  scale,  the  main  object  becomes  (i)  the  protec- 
tion of  society  and  (2)  the  redemption  of  the  criminal;  and 
this  double  purpose  should  be  the  only  element  present  in  a 
society  that  claims  to  follow  the  teachings  of  the  great  Galilean. 
Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  how  seldom  is  the  thought  of  the  re- 
demption of  the  criminal  conspicuously  manifested  in  our  penal 
institutions!  It  is  true  that  we  seek  the  protection  of  society 
in  a  measure  by  the  incarceration  of  the  criminal  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  term ;  but  during  this  period  what  is  being  done  to 
make  him  a  useful  member  of  society  when  he  is  free?    How 
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frequently  the  prisoner  goes  forth  more  hardened  and  more 
dangerous  than  when  first  apprehended! 

To  me  it  is  evident  that  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
that  challenge  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people  and  that 
merit  systematic  educational  agitation  is  the  enlightened  treat- 
ment of  our  criminals.  I  believe  that  a  broad,  just,  and  hu- 
manitarian penal  system  would  not  only  greatly  diminish 
crime,  but  would  have  a  most  salutary  eflFect  upon  society  as  a 
whole.  In  the  first  place,  criminals  should  be  graded.  Those 
who  have  sinned  lightly  or  who  are  serving  a  first  term  should 
not  associate  with  those  more  hardened.  In  the  next  place, 
we  should  see  to  it  that  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to  be  idle. 
We  have  only  to  glance  over  the  appalling  statistics  that  reveal 
the  great  number  of  cases  of  insanity  that  follow  enforced 
idleness  on  the  part  of  criminals  to  realize  how  great  a  crime 
society  commits  when  she  deprives  her  unfortunate  ones  of 
healthful  and  beneficial  labor.  Idleness  disintegrates  the  moral 
fiber  of  man's  being  and  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of 
vice.  Nor  should  we  heed  those  whose  moral  sensibilities  are 
such  that  they  would  have  prisoners  engage  in  treadmill  or 
non-productive  labor,  which  has  no  element  of  the  moral  uplift 
in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  aim  first  to  rouse,  stim- 
ulate, and  develop  all  the  moral  energies  of  the  criminal,  and 
at  the  same  time  broaden  his  intellectual  outlook  and  in  a 
healthful  manner  awaken  his  imagination.  For  this  purpose 
a  portion  of  each  day  should  be  given  to  educational  pursuits 
that  would  appeal  to  the  interest  and  imagination,  while  in  a 
real  but  not  an  offensive  way  awakening  the  moral  sensibilities. 
Next,  a  portion  of  each  day  should  be  given  to  industrial  train- 
ing. Each  prisoner  should  be  allowed  to  select  some  trade  or 
art,  and  then  should  be  g^ven  such  instruction  that  before 
leaving  the  prison  walls  he  should  be  made  a  complete  master 
of  his  chosen  vocation.  In  the  third  place,  a  portion  of  each 
day  should  be  given  to  productive  labor,  one-half  the  value  of 
which  should  accrue  to  the  State  to  reimburse  in  a  measure  its 
expense.  The  other  half  should  be  set  aside  for  the  worker 
against  the  time  when  he  should  be  liberated.  To  me  it  seems 
clearly  right  and  reasonable  that  the  strong  arm  of  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  incarcerated  in  our  penal  institu- 
tions should  be  employed  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  in  the 
service  of  the  State,  or  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  department 
of  justice.  And  to  give  a  portion  of  the  wealth  thus  created 
to  the  convict  when  he  leaves  prison  would  also  be  an  act  of 
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wisdom  as  well  as  justice,  as  it  would  infuse  good  feeling  into 
his  heart  and  give  him  a  measure  of  hope  each  day  while  he 
toiled;  and  when  he  left  the  prison,  by  having  a  little  com- 
petence and  some  useful  trade  or  vocation  to  which  to  devote 
himself,  he  would  be  well  equipped  to  start  in  the  forward  path, 
and  there  would  be  comparatively  little  danger  of  his  again 
being  a  burden  to  the  State.  Whereas,  if  kept  in  idleness  or 
compelled  to  drudge  in  unproductive  toil,  he  leaves  prison, 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  more  brutalized  than  when  he  entered, 
embittered  in  heart,  hopeless,  penniless,  and  with  every  avenue 
to  honest  labor  practically  closed  against  him.  And  this  is 
why  our  penal  system  is  in  so  large  a  measure  a  failure — ^why 
to  be  a  convict  once  so  frequently  means  to  be  a  convict  for 
the  rest  of  the  natural  life. 

Believing  as  I  do  in  the  solidarity  of  the  race,  and  that  an 
injury  wrought  to  any  member  of  society  by  the  State  injures 
all  members,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  question  that  should  be  of 
solemn  and  serious  concern  to  every  thoughtful  citizen.  And 
certainly  wisdom  and  considerations  of  economy,  no  less  than 
justice  and  the  solemn  obligations  imposed  by  religion,  favor 
the  substitution  of  some  such  treatment  as  here  outlined  for 
that  which  prevails  at  the  present  time,  and  which  indicates 
an  indifference  on  the  part  of  society  to  its  less  fortunate 
members  totally  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  great 
Nazarene  as  epitomized  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  no  less 
than  in  his  life  and  labors. 


THE  GOLDEN  RULE  AND  THE  LIFE  OF  TO-DAY. 

A  few  years  ago  the  late  John  J.  Ingalls  characterized  as 
"an  iridescent  dream"  the  idea  of  incorporating  the  Golden 
Rule  into  modern  political  life.  In  his  utterance  he  voiced  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  class  of  citizens  in  present-day  commercial 
circles  who  have  come  under  the  fatally  materialistic  pes- 
simism and  low  ethical  ideals  of  the  modern  business  world. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  last  forty  years  short- 
sighted self-interest  and  expediency  have  frequently  anesthet- 
ized the  conscience  of  a  large  proportion  of  those  engaged  in 
commercial  life.  A  deadly  lethargy  seems  to  pervade  present- 
day  society  in  all  its  ramifications.  And  yet  hopeful  and  en- 
couraging signs  are  not  wanting  that  indicate  that  all  that  is 
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needed  at  present  is  united  action  along  clearly  defined  and 
definite  lines  for  the  awakening  of  the  dormant  conscience 
throughout  Church  and  State. 

If  the  imperious  demand  of  duty  can  be  brought  home  to 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  in  such  a  way  as  to  arouse  the 
moral  nature  and  compel  each  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
the  other  when  any  question  of  right  and  wrong  arises  in 
public  or  private  life,  we  will  soon  have  the  watch-fires  of  prog- 
ress lighted  from  one  end  of  the  nation  to  the  other;  and  a 
wave  of  moral  enthusiasm,  deep,  broad,  and  reason-governed, 
will  bear  civilization  to  a  higher  vantage  ground  than  it  has 
leached  in  all  the  ages  that  have  passed. 

Society  is  ripe  for  a  moral  reformation — ^an  awakening 
greater  that  that  which  the  Roman  Empire  felt  during  the  first 
three  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  heart-hunger  of  our 
age  is  very  pronounced.  On  every  hand  there  is  a  reaching 
out  for  something  better,  a  yearning  for  a  satisfaction  not 
found  in  the  fashionable  church  or  in  conventional  society. 
But  an  age  like  the  present  carries  with  it  grave  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities, which  devolve  upon  all  who  see,  feel,  and  realize 
the  needs  of  the  age  and  the  possibilities  that  open  before  an 
enlightened  humanity.  What,  perhaps,  is  more  demanded 
than  anything  else  is  a  united  eflFort  to  secure  a  systematic  edu- 
cational agitation,  so  directed  as  to  awaken  the  moral  side  of 
life  and  make  the  Golden  Rule  a  living,  moving  influence  in 
the  life  of  the  individual. 


THE    INHERITANCE   TAX   IN   ENGLAND. 

In  many  ways  the  governments  of  Europe  have  distanced 
our  Republic  in  the  march  of  social,  economic,  and  political 
progress  during  the  last  century.  The  governmental  and 
mtmicipal  postal  savings  banks,  governmental  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  telegraph,  postal  parcel-delivery,  direct  legis- 
lation, old-age  pensions,  municipal  ownership  and  operation 
of  natural  monopolies,  the  income  tax,  and  the  inheritance  tax 
are  among  the  wise  changes  that  have  been  successfully  intro- 
duced in  one  or  more  European  countries  to  meet  changed 
c()nditions  and  the  increasing  demands  of  the  complex  social 
organism. 

In*  the  question  of  the  income  tax  and  the  inheritance  tax 
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England  is  far  ahead  of  America.  The  inheritance  tax  alone 
is  the  source  of  an  enormous  revenue  to  the  State,  which  very 
materially  lessens  the  burdens  of  those  who  can  least  afford 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  of  government.  From  the  returns 
of  the  estate  duties  for  1899  and  1900,  issued  in  London  in 
the  latter  part  of  September,  we  find  that  nearly  $70,000,000 
were  added  to  the  exchequer  from  the  death  duties  alone. 
The  amount  bequeathed  by  65,341  persons  exceeded  $1,460,- 
000,000,  or  half  the  national  debt  of  England.  The  duties  paid 
by  twelve  millionaires  amounted  to  $10,000,000. 


A   COLLEGE  WHERE  THE   NEW   SOCIAL   IDEALS 

SHALL  BE  TAUGHT. 

An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Boston  Daily  Globe  calls 
attention  to  a  plan  under  advisement  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college  where  the  new  social  ideals  shall  be  welcomed. 
"Among  the  leaders  of  the  new  movement,"  says  the  Globe, 
"are  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones,  of  Toledo;  N.  O.  Nelson,  the 
St.  Louis  manufacturer;  Mrs.  E.  D.  Rand,  who  endowed  the 
chair  formerly  filled  by  Prof.  Herron  in  Iowa  College;  A.  M. 
Todd,  of  Michigan;  Edward  Carpenter,  the  English  author; 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Bemis,  formerly  of  Chicago  University ;  and 
Prof.  Will,  of  Kansas."  The  Globe,  in  cordially  favoring  the 
proposed  college,  says:  "The  thought  of  to-day  must  change 
like  all  things  else,  and  nothing  in  education  is  likely  to  remain 
permanent.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  education.  The  old  gray 
colleges  must  expect  healthy  competition.  They  will  profit 
by  it." 

Great  interest  will  be  felt  by  the  more  thoughtful  of  our 
people  in  this  proposed  twentieth-century  institution  of  learn- 
ing, where  the  newer  social,  economic,  and  political  ideals  that 
are  antagonistic  to  the  modem  capitalistic  feudalism  may  be 
discussed,  without  the  professors  who  are  supposed  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  municipal  ownership  and  industrial  democracy 
being  summarily  dismissed. 

In  recent  years  many  of  our  educational  institutions  have 
received  munificent  endowments  from  men  whose  enormous 
wealth  has  been  largely  derived  through  the  benefits  of  special 
privileges  and  class  laws  that  have  enabled  them  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  monopoly.    The  sequels  following  at  the  heels  of  these 
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gifts  have  in  some  instances  been  of  the  most  alarming  char- 
acter. Men  of  eminent  ability  in  these  institutions  of  learning, 
who  have  spoken  their  convictions  on  social  and  economic  sub- 
jects and  in  so  doing  have  had  occasion  to  favor  public  owner- 
ship or  control  of  natural  monopolies,  have  been  promptly  dis- 
missed ;  while  in  other  instances  ripe  scholars,  who  were  dom- 
inated by  that  spirit  of  justice  and  the  conscience  force  that 
made  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  so  vital,  have  been  driven 
from  colleges  where  the  governing  boards  were  seeking  endow- 
ments or  the  patronage  of  the  beneficiaries  of  class  privileges. 

The  warfare  of  the  representatives  of  private  monopoly  has 
been  carried  on  so  vigorously  during  the  last  decade  that  it 
has  served  to  awaken  thousands  of  the  more  thoughtful  of  our 
people  to  the  fact  that  freedom  in  education,  where  freedom 
is  most  essential  to  the  furtherance  of  free  government  as  well 
as  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  the  people,  is  in  im- 
minent peril.  Hence  this  movement,  which  contemplates  the 
establishment  of  a  great  college  in  which  the  newer  social, 
political  and  economic  ideals  may  be  freely  expounded,  is 
imperatively  demanded. 

Some  of  the  men  foremost  in  this  movement  are  ripe 
scholars ;  others  are  men  of  means ;  all  are  persons  dominated 
by  conscience — apostles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  that  higher 
morality  which  demands  for  others  that  which  one  asks  for 
himself.  They  are  patriots  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  truth  and  progress.  They 
are  men  of  faith,  who  see  in  the  triimiphs  of  the  past  the 
prophecy  of  a  brighter  and  happier  age  than  this  old  world 
has  ever  known ;  and  they  are  men  whose  loyalty  to  conviction 
has  already  been  tested  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Such  scholars 
as  Prof.  Thomas  E.  Will,  A.M.,  late  president  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College — ^a  Harvard  man  whose  broad  culture  is 
only  surpassed  by  his  remarkable  executive  ability — Professors 
George  D.  Herron,  Frank  Parsons,  J.  R.  Commons,  and  E.  A. 
Bemis  are  representatives  in  a  group  of  thinkers  who  have 
been  tried  and  have  proved  superior  to  the  seductive  tempta- 
tions of  gold  or  fame. 

We  believe  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  in  the  Republic  to-day  who  would  eagerly  embrace 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  liberal  education  in  a  college  where, 
in  addition  to  the  curriculum  found  in  other  representative  edu- 
cational institutions,  there  should  be  present  that  moral  en- 
thusiasm and  conscience  force  which  have  ever  proved  the  most 
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potent  factors  in  elevating  the  race  and  calling  out  all  that  is 
finest  and  best  in  human  nature.  There  never  was  a  time  when 
there  was  greater  need  of  stimulating  the  ethical  side  of  life 
than  to-day,  and  there  never  was  a  time  when  civilization 
reached  out  more  hungrily  for  the  deeper,  truer,  and  higher 
things  of  life  than  the  present.  A  great,  free,  liberal  college, 
dominated  by  altruistic  and  spiritual  impulses,  would  speedily 
become  a  rallying-point  for  the  children  of  progress.  The 
twentieth  century  is  big  with  promise  and  possibilities,  and  it  is 
an  inspiring  sign  of  the  times  that  the  moral  or  ethical  impulses 
of  the  people  are  everywhere  crystallizing.  We  believe  that  a 
great  ethical  advance  is  about  to  be  made  all  along  the  line. 


PRACTICAL   WORK   IN   THE   SLUMS. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  will  be  a  center  of  interest  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  next  year,  owing  to  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, which  already  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  notable 
great  exhibits  the  New  World  has  beheld.  Students  of  social 
problems  will  also  find  in  that  city  something  to  interest  them 
in  the  method  being  employed  to  relieve  the  wretchedness  of 
the  very  poor  and  abate  the  evil  of  the  slums.  Buffalo  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  city  in  which  those  interested  in  relieving  un- 
invited poverty  and  bettering  the  conditions  of  society's  exiles 
have  united  in  an  intelligent  plan  for  carrying  forward  their 
work  in  a  systematic  and  effective  manner. 

It  was  about  five  years  ago  that  a  proposition  was  advanced 
by  some  practical  and  progressive  workers  that  the  charitable 
organizations  and  the  churches  of  Buffalo  should  unite  in  a 
plan  through  which  the  best  results  could  be  accomplished 
without  any  overlapping  of  work,  as  had  been  the  case  in 
former  years.  The  proposal  met  with  some  opposition  at  first, 
but  finally  seventy-six  churches,  representing  twelve  denom- 
inations and  including  the  Hebrews,  Lutherans,  and  Catholics, 
accepted  eighty-four  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  districts  and 
became  responsible  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  inhabitants 
and  the  relief  of  need  and  distress  within  the  precincts  assigned 
to  them.  All  cases  of  want  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
charitable  organizations,  when  investigated,  are  turned  over  to 
the  church  that  has  pledged  itself  to  care  for  the  district  in 
which  the  needy  ones  live ;  and  as  a  result  it  is  stated  that  the 
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necessities  of  the  unfortunate  ones  are  met  in  a  prompt,  loving', 
and  helpful  manner. 

But  this  is  not  all.    The  churches  are  displaying  much  com- 
mendable zeal  in  the  labor  of  bettering  the  moral  and  physical 
conditions  of  the  slum  dwellers.    Social  settlement  work,  in  a 
somewhat  modified  form,  is  being  carried  on  in  an  extensive 
manner.     The  two  principal  social  settlements  are  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Presbyterian  Church ;  but  other  denominations 
have  established  centers,  in  some  of  which  residents  are  placed 
to  oversee  the  work,  and  they  are  assisted  by  volunteers  who 
live  in  other  parts  of  the  city.    In  other  cases  there  are  centers 
where  all  the  class,  club,  and  general  work  of  a  social  settle- 
ment is  carried  on  by  those  who  live  at  a  distance.    The  Unita- 
rians, in  addition  to  various  practical  measures  for  relieving 
and  benefiting  the  unfortunate  ones,  maintain  a  large  ^vork- 
room,  where  all  persons  in  their  district  temporarily  out  of  em- 
ployment can  obtain  work. 

Of  course,  all  these  measures  are  palliative  in  character.  The 
fundamental  demands  of  justice  and  brotherhood  will,  I  be- 
lieve, banish  the  slums  from  our  cities  when  we  are  great  and 
wise  enough  to  recognize  the  fundamental  truth  that  humanity 
is  one  and  that  the  interest  of  one  is  the  concern  of  all.  But 
during  the  waiting  time  it  is  the  duty  of  society  to  stretch  forth 
its  arm  to  the  needy  to  relieve  their  sufferings,  to  help  the  un- 
fortunate, and  to  do  all  that  lies  in  the  power  of  man  morally 
to  elevate  those  whose  ethical  surroundings  have  pressed  them 
downward.  It  is  a  great  work  to  lift  even  one  life  from  the 
terrible  prison-house  of  sin  and  immorality  that  environs  tens 
of  thousands  of  our  very  poor  in  the  great  cities;  for  the  chil- 
dren of  civilization's  social  cellar  are  soon  to  become  a  blessing 
or  a  curse  to  the  State.  To  save  them  is  to  conserve  the  best 
ends  of  civilization,  to  aid  in  the  preservation  of  free  govern- 
ment, and  to  do  the  duty  that  lieth  at  our  door.  For  this  reason 
the  systematic  and  practical  methods  employed  by  the  churches 
and  charitable  organizations  of  Buffalo  deserve  the  attention 
of  earnest  men  and  women  in  all  other  great  cities. 
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I. 

History  makes  stem  demands  on  her  interpreters.  Properly  to  meet 
her  requirements  an  author  must  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  a  comUi- 
nation  of  qualities  rarely  found  in  a  single  individual.  The  faithful 
historian  must  have  time  and  possess  patience,  that  he  may  leisurely  and 
exhaustively  examine  all  available  data  and  consider  the  conditions  and 
temper  of  the  age  of  which  he  writes.  He  must  also  possess  a  judicial 
mind,  which  will  enable  him  to  discriminate  and  justly  weigh  the  pros 
and  cons  relating  to  the  subjects  presented  and  the  happenings  about 
which  he  writes.  More  than  this,  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  weigh  the 
evidence  presented  but  he  must  possess  the  rare  ability  to  ri^e  above  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  else  his  work,  instead  of  being  crystalline  as 
truth,  will  be  stained  and  clouded  with  the  bias  of  his  personal  opinions. 
And,  finally,  he  must  be  able  to  invest  his  subject  with  a  charm  of  style 
that  shall  make  it  engaging  to  the  general  reader.  Many  of  our  great 
historians  have  possessed  in  a  marked  degree  all  the  qualifications  save 
the  power  to  be  judicial  or  to  rise  above  strong  prejudices.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  this  character  is  found  in  James  Antony 
Froude.  His  works  are  characterized  by  great  brilliancy,  and  few  men 
have  equaled  him  in  marshaling  data  in  a  fascinating  and  comprehensive 
manner.  But  the  reader  soon  becomes  painfully  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  strong  prejudice  coloring  the  author's  work,  and  thenceforth  its 
value  as  history  becomes  impaired.  It  is  weak  where,  next  to  authentic 
data,  it  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  strong.  Many  historians 
have  succeeded  reasonably  well  in  all  particulars  until  they  came  to  the 
presentation  of  their  subject,  and  here  they  have  failed.  Pedantic  dul- 
ness  makes  a  perusal  of  their  works  tedious  labor  instead  of  genuine 
pleasure. 


*  Books  intended  for  review  in  The  Arena  should  be  addressed  to 
B.  O.  Flower,  5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
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I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Wishart  has  succeeded  in 
a  marked  degree  in  meeting  the  requirements  I  have  mentioned  as  de- 
manded of  the  successful  historian  in  his  valuable  work  on  "Monks  and 
Monasteries/'    It  is  a  work  of  real  worth  and  must  have  required  a  vast 
amount  of  time,  patience,  and  exhaustive  research  to  sweep  the  centuries 
with  a  keen  intellectual  vision  and  gather  together  the  salient  facts  re- 
lating to  religious  orders  that  have  exerted  a  far-reaching  influence  on 
our  civilization  for  almost  two  thousand  years.   A  complete  grasp  of  his 
subject  is  evinced  throughout  the  work,  and  the  facts  at  his  command 
are  handled  with  a  fairness  and  impartiality  that  are  beyond  praise. 
The  earnest  desire  to  be  at  all  times  just  and  to  present  nothing  but  the 
truth  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  work.    Dr.  Wishart  has 
been  able  in  an  eminent  degree  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  those  about 
whom  he  writes;  and  thus,  though  he  at  no  time  glosses  over  the  dark 
stains  that  so  often  drsfigure  the  story  with  which  he  deals,  yet  so  com- 
pletely has  he  risen  above  prejudice  that  the  work  might   have    come 
from  the  pen  of  a  fearless  and  able  Roman  Churchman  before  the  rise 
of  Protestantism.    We  say  before  the  rise  of  Protestantism  because  its 
advent  has  naturally  served  to  make  Catholic  writers  more  reticent  in 
dealing  with  the  darker  sides  of  the  history  connected  with  their  faith. 
To  these  most  essential  requirements  of  the  historian  Dr.  Wishart  has 
brought  the  charm  of  a  simple  and  direct  style,  the  effectiveness  of  which 
is  at  times  heightened  by  the  presence  of  exquisite  and  vivid  bits  of  de- 
scription.   Here,  for  example,  is  the  opening  paragraph  in  the  story  of 
the  hermits  of  Egypt : 

"Egypt  was  the  mother  of  Christian  monasticism,  as  she  has  been  of 
many  other  wonders.  Vast  solitudes;  lonely  mountains,  honey-combed 
with  dens  and  caves ;  arid  valleys  and  barren  hills ;  dreary  deserts  that 
glistened  under  the  blinding  glare  of  the  sun  that  poured  its  heat  upon 
them  steadily  all  the  year;  strange,  grotesque  rocks  and  peaks  that  as- 
sumed all  sorts  of  fantastic  shapes  to  the  overwrought  fancy;  in  many 
places  no  water,  no  verdure,  and  scarcely  a  thing  in  motion ;  the  croco- 
dile and  the  bird  lazily  seeking  their  necessary  food  and  moving  only  as 
compelled;  unbounded  expanse  in  the  wide  star-lit  heavens;  unbroken 
quiet  on  the  lonely  mountains — a  fit  home  for  the  hermit,  a  paradise  to 
the  lover  of  solitude  and  peace." 

II. 

In  the  opening  chapter  the  author  points  out  the  fact  that  the  monk  is 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  Christianity.  "Every  great  religion  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  has  expressed  itself  in  some  form  of  monastic  life." 
"In  the  sacred  writings  of  the  venerable  Hindus,  portions  of  which  have 
been  dated  back  as  far  as  2400  B.C.,  there  are  numerous  legends  about 
holy  monks  and  many  ascetic  rules."  "The  Hindu  ascetic,  or  naked 
philosopher,  as  the  Greeks  called  him,  exhausted  his  imagination  in  de- 
vising schemes  of  self-torture."  "Centuries  before  the  Christian  Era 
there  existed  both  phases  of  Christian  monasticism,  the  hermit  and  the 
crowded  convent."  "When  Father  Bury,  a  Portuguese  missionary,  first 
saw  the  Chinese  bonzes,  tonsured  and  using  their  rosaries,  he  cried  out» 
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There  is  not  a  single  article  of  dress,  or  a  sacerdotal  function,  or  a 
single  ceremony  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  the  Devil  has  not  imitated 
in  this  country  I'  "  Dr.  Wishart  further  points  out  the  fact  that  many 
Grecian  philosophers  taught  ascetic  principles,  notably  Pythagoras,  who 
in  the  year  580  b.c.  established  a  brotherhood  that  strongly  suggests 
monasticism.  Among  the  Jews  the  Essenes,  "a  sect  bound  by  strict 
vows,"  resembled  in  many  striking  particulars  some  orders  of  Christian 
monks;  while  "the  teachings  of  Plato,  no  doubt,  had  a  powerful  mo- 
nastic influence,  under  certain  social  conditions,  upon  later  thinkers  and 
upon  those  who  yearned  for  victory  over  the  flesh.  Plato  strongly  in- 
sisted on  an  ideal  life  in  which  higher  pleasures  are  preferred  to  lower. 
Earthly  thoughts  and  ambitions  are  to  yield  before  a  holy  communion 
with  the  Divine." 

After  the  Christian  religion  was  established,  and  worldliness  began 
to  creep  into  the  young  Church  on  the  one  hand  and  persecution  began 
to  harass  the  believers  on  the  other,  many  disciples  fled  from  the  cities 
and  populous  centers  and  came  to  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  and 
desert  regions.  The  story  of  the  early  anchorites  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
and  the  record  of  the  founding  and  growth  of  the  early  Christian  mon- 
asteries, as  vividly  sketched  by  our  author,  afford  one  of  the  most 
weird  and  intensely  interesting  passages  in  history.  But,  though  pos- 
sessed of  much  of  that  strange  fascination  which  one  feels  in  reading  the 
uncanny  prose  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  its  interest  is  less  than  that 
of  the  story  of  the  rise  of  monasticism  in  Rome.  It  was  in  the  year  340 
that  Athanasius,  fleeing  from  the  persecutions  of  the  Arians,  entered 
Rome.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  hermits  of  the  desert  of  Egypt. 
They  were  unkempt,  filthy,  rude,  and  almj)st  savage  in  appearance,  and 
the  story  of  their  voluntary  and  self-inflicted  tortures  and  fastings  at 
first  excited  scorn;  derision,  and  contempt  in  the  Eternal  City;  nor  can 
we  wonder  at  the  aversion  felt  by  the  Romans  for  these  men  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  greatest  number  of  baths  permitted  bv  the 
ascetic  brotherhood  was  four  a  year,  and  at  the  time  of  the  advent  of 
Athanasius  and  his  friends  one  of  the/'chief  delights  of  the  Roman  popu- 
lace was  found  in  the  luxurious  public  and  private  baths. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  despised  monks  began  to  attract 
the  serious  attention  of  many  of  the  more  thoughtful  and  conscientious 
in  Christian  Rome.  We  say  Christian  Rome  because  nominally  Chris- 
tianity had  triumphed,  albeit  at  a  terrible  cost ;  for  the  Church  had  com- 
promised with  the  world,  and  in  many  ways  the  Roman  service  sug- 
gested, the  pagan  rites,  forms,  and  ceremonials  that  had  preceded  it.  But* 
sadder  far  than  this  lapse  was  the' vanishing  from  the  Church  of  the 
lofty  ideals  of  life,  the  living  faith,  the  stern  morality  and  loving  interest 
for  the  poor,  wretched,  and  suffering  ones  that  marked  the  early  days 
of  Christianity.  Rome  was  practically  the  same  as  the  Rome  of  the 
Caesars,  and  in  these  strange  men  of  the  desert  the  better  element  soon 
found  that  which  the  denizens  of  the  Eternal  City  most  needed — that 
which  was  worth  far  more  than  wealth,  refinement,  and  intellectual 
culture.    In  these  recluses  were  seen  a  living  faith,  absolute  sincerity. 
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and  a  resolute  desire  to  conquer  the  flesh;  while  Roman  society  repre- 
sented the  antipodes  of  all  these  things,  being  characterized   by  arti- 
ficiality, insincerity,  soul-paraljrzing  skepticism,  ajid  the  worship  of  the 
body,  which  frequently  degenerated  into  gross  sensualism.     Hence,  after 
the  first  feeling  of  repulsion  and  abhorrence,  a  change  took  place.    The 
hermits  began  to  have  willing  hearers,  and  scores  of  the  high-bom  sons 
and  daughters  of  Rome  sought  refuge  in  a  life  other  than  that  in  which 
they  lived.    They  too  went  to  extremes,  and  as  a  rule  became  far  more 
intent  on  saving  their  own  souls  than  on  savins:  others.   Among  the  first 
of  the  young  men  of  culture  to  come  under  the  gospel  of  asceticism  as 
preached  by  the  Egyptian  hermits  in  the  Imperial  City  was  Jerome,  who 
eagerly  accepted  the  stem  demands  made  upon  him.   He  was  a  youth  of 
brilliant  intellect,  who  had  early  come  from  his  home,  in  what  is  now 
Austria-Hungary,  to  Rome  for  education ;  and  here,  while  acquiring  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  time,  he  came  under  the  baleful  immorality 
that  flourished  on  every  side.    His  life  for  a  time  was  given  over  to  ex- 
cesses, but  now  he  turned  to  the  desert  and  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse. 
Something  of  the  frightfully  erroneous  conceptions  of  Christian  duty 
entertained  by  these  anchorites  may  be  gleaned  from  the  following: 

"When  parents  objected  to  his  monastic  views,  Jerome  quoted  the 
saying  of  Jesus  respecting  the  renunciation  of  father  and  mother,  and 
then  said:  'Though  thy  mother  with  flowing  hair  and  rent  garments 
should  show  thee  the  breasts  which  have  nourished  thee;  though  thy 
father  should  lie  upon  the  threshold;  yet  depart  thou,  treading  over  thy 
father,  and  fly  with  dry  eyes  to  the  standard  of  the  cross.  The  love  of 
God  and  the  fear  of  hell  easily  rend  the  bonds  of  the  household  asunder. 
The  Holy  Scripture  indeed  enjoins  obedience,  but  he  who  loves  them 
more  than  Christ  loses  his  soul.* 

"Jerome  vividly  portrays  his  own  spiritual  conflicts.  The  deserts 
were  crowded  with  saintly  soldiers  battling  against  similar  temptations, 
the  nature  of  which  is  suggested  by  the  following  excerpt  from  Jerome's 
writings.  'How  often,'  he  says,  'when  I  was  living  in  the  desert,  in  the 
vast  solitude  which  gives  to  hermits  a  savage  dwelling-place,  parched  by 
a  burning'  sun,  how  often  did  I  fancy  myself  among  the  pleasures  of 
Rome!  I  used  to  sit  alone  because  I  was  filled  with  bitterness.  Sack- 
cloth disfigured  my  unshapely  limbs  and  my  skin  from  long  neglect  had 
become  black  as  an  Ethiopian's.  Tears  and  groans  were  every  day  my 
portion;  and  if  drowsiness  chanced  to  overcome  my  struggles  against 
It,  my  bare  bones,  which  hardly  held  together,  clashed  against  the 
ground.  Now,  although  in  my  fear  of  hell  I  had  consigned  myself  to 
this  prison  where  I  had  no  companions  but  scorpions  and  wild  beasts, 
I  often  found  myself  amid  bevies  of  girls.  Helpless,  I  cast  myself  at  the 
feet  of  Jesus.  I  watered  them  with  my  tears,  and  I  subdued  my  re- 
bellious body  with  weeks  of  abstinence.  1  remember  how  I  often  cried 
aloud  all  night  till  the  break  of  day.  I  used  to  dread  my  cell  as  if  it 
knew  my  thoughts,  and,  stern  and  angry  with  myself,  I  used  to  make 
my  way  alone  into  the  desest.  Wherever  I  saw  hollow  valleys,  craggy 
mountains,  steep  cliflFs,  there  I  made  my  oratory — there  the  house  of  cor- 
rection for  my  unhappy  flesh.  There,  also,  when  I  had  shed  copious 
tears  and  had  strained  my  eyes  to  heaven,  I  sometimes  felt  myself  among 
angelic  hosts  and  sang  for  joy  and  gladness.' 

"No  doubt  these  men  were  warring  against  Nature.  Their  yielding 
to  the  temptation  to  obtain  spiritual  dominance  by  self-flagellation  and 
fasting  may  be  criticized  in  the  light  of  modern  Christianity.    'Fanati- 
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cism  defies  Nature/  says  F.  W.  Robertson;  'Christianity  refines  and 
respects  it.  Christianity  does  not  denaturalize,  but  only  sanctifies  >and 
refines  according  to  the  laws  of  Nature.  Christianity  does  not  destroy 
our  natural  instincts,  but  gives  them  a  higher  and  nobler  direction.'  *' 

Many  women  of  high  social  standing  and  of  great  wealth  also  sought 
refuge  in  the  monastic  life.  Some  of  them,  however,  refused  to  live  for 
themselves.    On  this  point  Dr.  Wishart  observes : 

"The  fine  quality  of  mercy  that  distinguishes  woman's  character  de- 
serves recognition.  Even  though  she  retired  to  a  convent,  she  could  not 
become  so  forgetful  of  her  fellow-creatures  as  her  male  companions. 
From  the  very  beginning  we  observe  that  she  was  more  unselfish  in  her 
asceticism  than  they.  It  is  true  the  monk  forsook  all,  and  to  that  extent 
was  self-sacrificing;  but  in  his  desire  for  his  own  salvation  he  was  prone 
to  neglect  every  one  else.  The  monk's  ministrations  were  too  often  con- 
fined to  those  who  came  to  him,  but  the  nun  went  forth  to  heal  the  dis- 
eased and  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted.  As  soon  as  she  embraced  the 
monastic  life  we  read  of  hospitals.  The  desire  for  salvation  drove  man 
into  the  desert ;  a  Christ-like  mercy  and  divine  sympathy  kept  his  sister 
by  the  couch  of  pain." 

In  the  following  lines  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  one  of  these  noble-souled 
women  who  refused  to  live  for  self  alone: 

"Another  interesting  character  of  that  period  was  Marcella,  a  beauti- 
ful woman  of  illustrious  lineage,  a  descendant  of  consuls  and  prefects. 
After  a  married  life  of  seven  years  her  husband  died.  She  determined 
not  to  embark  on  the  matrimonial  seas  a  second  time,  but  to  devote  her- 
self to  works  of  charity.  .  .  .  Marcella  lavished  her  wealth  upon  the 
poor.  Jerome  praises  her  philanthropic  labors  thus :  *Our  widow's  cloth- 
ing was  meant  to  keeo  out  the  cold  and  not  to  show  her  figure.  She 
stored  her  money  in  the  stomachs  of  the  poor  rather  than  to  keep  it  at 
her  own  disposal.'  Seldom  seen  upon  the  streets,  she  remained  at  home, 
surrounded  by  virgins  and  widows,  obedient  and  loving  to  her  mother. 
Among  the  high-born  women  it  was  regarded  as  degrading  to  assume 
the  costume  of  the  nun,  but  she  bore  the  scorn  of  her  social  equals  with 
humility  and  grace." 

Space  forbids  our  following  our  author  through  the  luminous  chap- 
ters in  which  he  tells  the  story  of  the  different  phases  of  monastic  Hfe 
and  the  illustrious  leaders  of  the  different  orders.  The  pictures  of  the 
Benedictines  and  the  Jesuits  are  drawn  with  the  impartiality  of  the  true 
historian,  and  in  them  the  lights  and  shadows  are  clearly  indicated; 
but  perhaps  no  section  of  the  volume  is  more  interesting  and  helpful 
than  the  closing  chapters,  which  deal  with  the  Causes  and  Ideals  of 
Monasticism  and  the  Effect  of  Monasticism.  Here  the  historian  be- 
comes a  philosopher,  and  from  the  story  that  has  been  so  graphically 
given  he  draws  conclusions  evincing  the  same  breadth  of  spirit,  im- 
partiality, and  fairness  which  characterize  the  preceding  chapters.  I  re- 
gard the  volume  as  one  of  the  most  important  historical  contributions 
to  our  literature  that  have  appeared  from  the  pen  of  an  American  au- 
thor during  our  generation. 

HI. 

Before  closing  this  notice  I  desire  to  say  a  word  about  the  book  as  a 
model  of  honest  and  artistic  workmanship.   John  Ruskin  used  to  de- 
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plore  the  multiplication  of  books,  and  especially  the  way  in  which  most 
of  them  were  turned  out — ^with  cheap  material  entering^  into  their  manu- 
facture, shoddy  workmanship,  and  poor  type.    He  used  to  insist  that 
people  should  own  few  books,  but  that  they  should  be  great  works  and 
should  be  honestly  made — ^that  the  paper  should  be  good,  that  the  print 
should  be  fair  and  inviting,  and  that  the  book  itself  shotild  be  an  art 
work,  while  being  thoroughly  serviceable.    Mr.  Albert  Brandt  has  evi- 
dently the  Ruskin  ideal  in  mind.    His  books,  measured  by  Ruskin's  rule, 
are  not  excelled,  if  indeed  they  are  equaled,  by  any  publishing  house  in 
the  New  World.    It  is  a  pleasure  to  own  one  of  the  Brandt  books,  and 
I  predict  a  great  future  for  his  house,  as  there  is  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  constituency  of  readers  who  are  searching  for  honestly  made 
books — books  in  which  the  artistic  excellence  is  only  surpassed  by  their 
serviceableness ;  and  in  these  two  respects  the  books  made  by  Albert 
Brandt  have  no  superior. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  MARX.  A  popular  epitome  of  Karl  Marx's  "Capi- 
tal." By  Gabriel  Deville.  Translated  by  Robert  R.  La  Monte. 
Goth,  290  pp.  International  Library  Publishing  Company,  New 
York. 

This  work  merits  wide  reading,  for  here  we  have  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  attempts  to  bring  the  social  theories  of  the  great  German 
thinker,  Karl  Marx,  within  the  intelligent  grasp  of  the  general  reader, 
whose  time  for  serious  reading  is  so  limited  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  him  to  master  the  deep  and  exhaustive  philosophic  work  of  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  our  age. 

Karl  Marx  was  bom  in  1818.  He  was  one  of  the  latest  bom  of  the 
children  of  the  revolutionary  generation  that  extended  from  1790  to 
1820 — a  period  that  bred  giants  and  innovators  in  every  department  of 
thought.  He  was  educated  at  Jena,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  and  belonged  to 
the  coterie  of  fine  scholars  who  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of 
democracy  during  the  portentous  but  ill-starred  revolutions  of  1848. 
Like  Richard  Wagner,  he  had  to  fly  from  his  fatherland.  France,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  friendly  land  in  Europe  to  democratic  citizens, 
refused  to  allow  him  to  tarry  within  her  borders.  Hence  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  here,  with  the  splendid  opportunities  afforded  by  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  and  other  libraries,  he  was  enabled  fo  prepare  his  monu- 
mental work  on  "Capital,"  which  rightfully  ranks  among  the  greatest 
economic  contributions  to  literature.  Marx  was  one  of  those  profound 
thinkers  and  tireless  workers  who  write  for  thinkers  and  patient  in- 
vestigators rather  than  for  the  multitude.  To  him,  men  of  strong  in- 
tellectual grasp,  who  were  not  only  open  to  reason  but  by  nature  were 
sympathetic  to  his  general  views,  have  come,  as  philosophers  during  the 
last  2,500  years  have  gone  to  Plato;  nor  have  they  gone  away  unsat- 
isfied. We  are  only  beginning  faintiy  to  realize  the  influence  that  Marx 
is  even  thus  early  wielding  upon  civilization.    Something  of  this  may  be 
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gleaned  by  glancing  at  the  life-work  of  the  late  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  in 
Germany. 

Liebknecht,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  fellow-exile  with  Marx  in 
London.  It  was  while  there  that  he  came  so  completely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  father  of  German  Socialism  that  on  his  return  to  his 
fatherland  he  joined  heart  and  soul  with  the  insignificant  little  band 
who  had  already  seized  upon  Marx's  theories  with  avidity;  and  into 
this  little  group  he  infused  his  own  intellectual  enthusiasm,  becoming  to 
a  great  degree  the  head  and  front  of  Socialism  in  Germany,  since  which 
time  the  Socialist  strength  has  grown  so  rapidly  that  in  the  empire  of 
the  Kaiser  alone  there  are  to-day  more  than  two  million  Socialists 
among  the  electorate. 

Only  patient  plodders  and  scholars  with  tastes  for  economic  studies, 
however,  are  able  to  master  Marx's  "Capital,"  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  furnish  the  people  with  a  luminous  epitome  of  his  great 
work.  But  all  such  attempts  are  necessarily  exceedingly  difficult,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Marx  marshals  a  vast  array  of  facts  from  which  he 
draws  his  conclusions,  and  upon  which  deductions  he  builds  his  theories. 
To  give  a  digest  of  the  work  that  shall  be  at  once  brief  and  yet  present 
a  resume  of  the  theories  without  adding  the  foundation  facts  is  neces- 
sarily difficult.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  one  has  so  satisfactorily  ac- 
complished this  work  as  Gabriel  Deville,  in  the  volume  before  us.  His 
"People's  Marx"  was  published  in  France  in  1883,  and  has  now  been 
excellently  translated  into  English  by  Robert  R.  La  Monte.  The  volume 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  substitute  for  Marx's  "Capital,"  but  rather  an 
exposition  that  shall  make  clear  the  theories  of  the  great  German  to  all 
readers  and  will  stimulate  the  more  thoughtful  to  further  investigation. 
We  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the  general  reader  interested  in 
social  science,  and  who  would  obtain  a  satisfactory  conception  of  the 
theories  held  by  the  school  of  German  Socialists. 

EVERY  LIVING  CREATURE;  Or,  Heart  Training  Through  the 
Animal  World.  By  Ralph  Waldo  Trine.  Leatherette,  40  pp. 
Price,  35  cents.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  publishers,  New 
York. 

There  is  no  more  hopeful  or  inspiring  sign  of  our  times  than  the 
presence  of  a  number  of  high,  fine  thinkers  and  sincere  workers  who  are 
consecrating  their  lives  to  the  service  of  all  that  is  best — ^men  and  women 
who  are  at  once  intellectually  able  and  deeplv  humane,  whose  sympa- 
thies go  out  to  all  sentient  life,  and  who  are  rationally  striving  to  call 
out  the  finest  elements  in  the  men  and  women  of  our  too  self-absorbed 
age.  Among  the  young  men  of  this  class  perhaps  no  one  stands  hi^er 
than  Mr.  Ralph  Waldo  Trine,  the  well-known  author  of  "What  All  the 
World's  a-Seeking,"  "In  Tune  with  the  Infinite,"  "The  Greatest  Thing 
Ever  Known,"  and  other  works.  Mr.  Trine's  life  is  perhaps  quite  as 
much  of  an  inspiration  to  those  who  know  him  as  are  his  books;  and 
this  is  saying  much. 
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It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  I  chanced  to  meet  a  lady  in  rather 
humble  circumstances.  She  has  known  many  reverses  in  life,  and  I 
think  probably  in  her  childhood  had  scant  opportunities  for  enjoying  the 
educational  advantages  that  are  so  easily  attainable  to-day.  She  seemed 
to  me  quite  prosaic,  and  indeed  one  of  the  last  persons  who  I  should 
have  imagined  would  have  been  interested  in  writings  such  as  those  of 
Mr.  Trine.  But  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  this  lady  said  to  me: 
"I  must  tell  you  of  a  wonderful  book  I  have  been  reading.  It  has  done 
me  more  good  than  has  the  writing  of  any  man  I  have  ever  read  before." 
And  then  she  told  me  how  she  had  been  treated  unjustly,  and  how  an 
opportunity  came  through  which  she  could  obtain  revenge  on  the 
wrong-doer.  Her  first  impulse  was  to  gain  satisfaction  through  retalia- 
tion, but  all  of  a  sudden  a  passage  from  this  book  flashed  through  her 
mind.  She  went  over  to  the  table,  took  it  up,  read  the  passage  ag^in, 
and  all  desire  to  retaliate  left  her.  "And,"  she  continued,  "night  and 
morning,  as  well  as  during  the  day,  when  I  am  weary  or  troubled  I  go 
to  this  little  book  and  I  am  always  helped.  You  must  get  it,  for  I  know 
you  will  enjoy  it." 
"What  is  its  title?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  called  'In  Tune  with  the  Infinite,'  "  she  replied,  going  to  the 
table  and  bringing  me  the  book. 

Who  can  measure  the  good  that  is  wrought  by  books  that  so  lift 
souls  and  ennoble  the  common  life?  I  have  before  me  a  most  helpful 
little  volume  by  Mr.  Trine,  entitled  "Every  Living  Creature."  It  is  a 
manly  and  well-considered  plea  for  humane  treatment  of  dumb  animals. 
The  author  brings  to  his  discussion  a  clear  vision,  a  keen  intellectual 
discernment,  and  a  warm  heart.  No  one  can  peruse  the  booklet  without 
being  made  the  better  for  it,  or  without  having  many  new  trains  of 
thought  started  in  his  mind.  Here  is  the  opening  paragraph.  It  illus- 
trates the  spirit  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  author : 

"It  is  said  that  in  Japan  if  one  picks  up  a  stone  to  throw  at  a  dog, 
the  dog  will  not  run,  as  you  will  find  he  will  in  most  every  case  here  in 
America,  because  there  the  dog  has  never  had  a  stone  thrown  at  him, 
and  consequently  he  does  not  know  what  it  means.  This  spirit  of  gentle- 
ness, kindliness,  and  care  for  the  animal  world  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
Japanese  people.  It  in  turn  manifests  itself  in  all  of  their  relations  ^ith 
their  fellow-men;  and  one  of  the  results  is  that  the  amount  of  crime 
committed  there  each  year  in  proportion  to  its  population  is  but  a  very 
small  fraction  of  that  committed  in  the  United  states." 

I  heartily  wish  every  teacher  in  the  land  would  read  this  little  volume 
to  his  pupils  during  the  ensuing  year.  It  would  prove  a  dvilizer  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term. 

A  CHILD  OF  LIGHT :  Heredity  and  Prenatal  Culture.  By  Newton 
N.  Riddell.  Cloth,  352  pp.  Price,  $2.  ChUd  of  Light  Publishing 
Company,  Chicago. 

One  of  the  new  questions  that  have  arisen  to  commanding  importance 
during  the  last  generation  relates  to  the  right  of  every  child  to  be  well 
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born.  In  plant  life  and  among  the  lower  animals  man  has  long  appre- 
ciated the  importance  of  having  the  right  conditions  prevail  for  the 
most  perfect  results;  but  when  we  came  to  the  crown  and  flower  of 
creation  this  question,  of  the  very  first  importance,  was  ignored  when 
its  discussion  was  not  tabooed.  Fortunately  for  the  race,  during  the 
last  two  decades  a  change  has  been  rapidly  taking  place  among  leading 
thinkers,  and  in  recent  years  several  valuable  works  have  appeared  deal- 
ing with  heredity,  prenatal  and  postnatal  influences,  and  kindred  themes. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  these  works,  intended  for  general 
perusal,  has  just  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the  well-known  student  and 
popular  lecturer,  Newton  N.  Riddell.  It  is  a  large  and  well  printed 
volume  of  over  350  pages.  The  author  has  for  many  years  given  pro- 
found study  to  the  subjects  he  discusses.  All  the  great  authorities  of 
Europe  and  America  dealing  with  heredity,  prenatal  and  postnatal  influ- 
ences, the  new  psychology,  the  subtle  influences  due  to  psychic  impres- 
sions, and  all  kindred  subjects  have  been  carefully  consulted.  He  is 
thus  admirably  equipped  for  the  important  work  of  presenting  in  a  popu- 
lar and  yet  intelligent  and  authoritative  manner  truths  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  oncoming  generations.  We  need  not  agree  with  all 
of  his  conclusions  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  work  as  a  whole,  which 
indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  dealing  chiefly  with 
Brain  Building  and  Soul  Growth,  the  Reproduction  of  Life,  the  Factors 
of  Heredity,  Parental  Adaptation,  Psychology,  and  Sex  Potency.  The 
second  part,  which  discusses  Prenatal  Influences,  contains  eight  sug- 
gestive chapters,  and  is  followed  by  part  three,  dealing  with  the  Abnor- 
mal Man,  in  which  Heredity,  Insanity,  and  Imbecility,  Homicide  and 
Suicide,  Heredity  and  Commercialism,  Heredity  and  Intemperance,  and 
Heredity  and  the  Double  Standard  are  comprehensively  discussed. 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  our  readers  will  dissent  from  some  of 
the  author's  views;  yet  all  will,  I  think,  be  impressed  with  the  high 
moral  purpose  that  has  actuated  him,  no  less  than  his  ability  to  give  a 
broad,  masterly,  and  authoritative  discussion  of  the  problems  involved. 
Hence,  it  is  a  work  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  parent  in 
America. 


KRISHNA  AND  KRISHNAISM;  Or,  The  Life,  Character,  and 
Teachings  of  Sree  Krishna.  By  Bulloram  Mullick,  B.A.  Paper. 
Price,  2s.  6d.  Nokur  Chunder  Dutt,  6  Chore  Bagan  Lane,  pub- 
lisher, Calcutta,  India. 

This  work  is  by  a  native  Indian,  who  occupies  the  position  of  judge  in 
Calcutta.  It  contains  a  brief  outline  of  the  life  of  Krishna  as  set  forth 
in  the  great  poems  and  sacred  works  of  India.  The  author  introduces 
much  that  is  explanatory  in  the  course  of  his  narration.  In  referring  to 
this  work  the  Indian  Mirror,  of  Calcutta,  says:  "Those  who  have  no 
patience  to  go  through  the  ponderous  volumes  of  Mahahharo4a  will  do 
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well  to  peruse  this  book,  which  is  written  in  a  fascinating^  style,  and 
may  be  recommended  to  grown-up  students  in  our  collegrcs  and  schools. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  production  and  we  confi^ratulate  our  learned 
author  on  his  success  in  producing  an  entertaining  and  instructive  book 
with  careful  citation  of  authorities  both  European  and  Indian ;  and  it  is 
not  too  much  praise  that  he  could  find  time,  after  the  labors  of  the  day, 
as  a  judicial  officer,  to  get  up  such  an  admirable  work,  which  shotdd  give 
him  a  corner  in  the  student's  library." 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  SWEET-WATER.  By  Hamlin  Garland.  Qoth, 
100  pp.  Illustrated.  Price,  50  cents.  Curtis  Publishing  Com- 
pany,  Philadelphia. 

In  "The  Spirit  of  Sweet- Water,"  Mr.  Garland  has  -given  one  of  the 
most  delightful  stories  of  love  that  have  appeared  in  recent  years.  It 
is  a  very  simple  tale  of  a  Western  miner  and  a  consumptive  girl.  It 
shows  the  power  of  love  and  thought  in  calling  out  the  dormant  ener- 
gies of  life,  bringing  health  and  happiness  where  disease  and  hopeless- 
ness had  dwelt,  and  on  the  other  hand  lifting  the  hero  to  moral  heights 
he  had  not  before  dreamed  of  attaining.  I  have  seldom  read  anything 
that  in  the  form  of  a  little  story  better  reveals  the  potenti^  influence  of 
love.  As  a  tale,  it  is  an  exquisitely  sweet  creation,  revealing  finer 
touches  in  some  directions  than  Mr.  Garland  has  shown  in  his  more 
powerful  works,  while  impressing  the  greatest  lessons  of  life — the  power 
of  love  and  thought  so  to  stimulate  life  at  its  fountain-head  that  they 
bring  health,  happiness,  and  goodness  as  the  sun  of  spring  calls  forth 
the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  from  plant,  shrub,  and  tree. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"An  American  Commoner;  or.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Richard 
Parks  Bland,"  with  an  Introduction  by  William  Jennings  Bryan  and 
Personal  Reminiscences  by  Mrs.  Richard  Parks  Bland.  Edited  by 
William  Vincent  Byars.  Qoth,  illustrated,  404  pp.  Price,  $3.50.  Co- 
lumbia, Mo. :    E.  W.  Stephens. 

"Leaves  of  Grass,"  with  Autobiography.  By  Walt  Whitman.  Qoth, 
496  pp.    Price,  $1.25.    Philadelphia :    David  McKay. 

"The  Future  of  the  American  Negro."  By  Booker  T.  Washmgton. 
Cloth,  244  pp.    Price,  $1.50.    Boston:    Small,  Ma3mard  &  Co. 

"Representative  Democracy."  By  John  R.  Commons.  Paper,  100 
pp.    Price,  25  cents.    New  York:   Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

"Anne  Gilchrist  and  Walt  Whitman."  Bv  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 
Qoth,  89  pp.   Price,  $1.   Philadelphia :  David  McKay. 

"Methods  in  the  Art  of  Taxidermy."  By  Oliver  Davie.  Qoth,  359 
pp.  90  full-page  illustrations.  Price,  $2.50.  Philadelphia:  David  Mc- 
Kay. 


NOTES   AND   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE  ARENA,  with  this  issue,  completes  its  Twenty-fourth 
Volume.  The  recent  introduction  of  several  new  de- 
partments and  expansion  of  our  work  and  policy,  resultant 
from  our  absorption  of  The  Coming  Age,  have  proved  very 
popular,  as  attested  by  a  gratifying  increase  in  circulation  and 
commendatory  notices  of  the  press.  The  November  number 
was  heartily  welcomed,  by  both  old  and  new  friends  of  The 
Arena^  as  a  splendid  epitome  of  modern  thought  on  a  variety 
of  vital  topics;  yet  the  current  issue  manifests  a  degree  of 
improvement  that  will  be  repeatedly  presented  during  the  suc- 
ceeding months. 

An  important  series  of  papers,  by  different  authors,  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  development  of  Psychical  Research  in 
America  begins  this  month  with  a  contribution  from  James  H. 
Hyslop,  professor  of  logic  and  ethics  in  Columbia  University. 
The  next  article,  to  appear  in  January,  will  be  entitled  "The 
Spiritual  in  Literature,"  from  the  pen  of  Sara  A.  Underwood, 
whose  psychic  experiences  as  an  automatic  writer  are  famous 
the  world  over. 

Students  of  modern  literature  and  its  makers  and  tenden- 
cies will  be  deeply  interested  in  Joseph  Dana  Miller's  reflec- 
tions upon  the  degeneracy  of  self-worship  and  Mr.  Wisby's 
graphic  sketch  of  the  Shakespeare  of  Denmark.  The  former 
article  is  especially  timely,  in  view  of  the  prevalent  disposi- 
tion unduly  to  exalt  the  ego  and  frequently  to  exploit  its 
perverted  aspects.  The  half-tone  portrait  accompanying  the 
latter,  as  frontispiece  to  this  issue,  is  unique  and  worthy  of 
preservation. 

To  alternate  with  our  Department  of  "Conversations,"  we 
introduce  this  month  a  talk  with  Mr.  Bolton  Hall,  "On  the 
Stoa  of  the  Twentieth  Century,"  the  topic  being  the  far- 
reaching  advantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  adoption  of 
the  single  tax — a  principle  that  is  rapidly  making  its  way  to 
acceptance  among  thoughtful  minds.    The  "Conversation"  to 
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appear  in  January  will  present  the  views  of  the  well-known 
actor,  Joseph  Haworth,  on  great  actors  of  the  classic  drama, 
which  will  include  many  personal  reminiscences. 

The  leading  feature  of  our  next  issue  will  be  a  symposium — 
the  most  important  that  has  yet  appeared — on  the  subject  of 
"Christian  Science."    Among  the  debaters  will  be  Judge  Ew- 
ing.  of  the  Chicago  bar,  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.  D.,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Brodie  Patterson.     The  same  interesting  topic 
will  be  discussed  later  in  these  pages  by  E.  A.  Jenks,  A.M., 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  liberal  Congregationalist,  and  by  Dr. 
J.  W.  Winklcy  from  the  Unitarian  point  of  view.     Whatever 
truth  may  underlie  the  teachings  of  this  growing-  cult  is  sure 
to  be  brought  out  in  this  dispassionate  but  candid  presentation 
of  its  doctrines  and  the  criticism  they  invite  from  the  logical 
reasoner. 

Students  of  heredity  and  the  influence  of  environment  will 
he  glad  to  learn  that  a  series  of  eight  articles  by  Frances  A. 
Kellor,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  on  "The  Criminal  Ne- 
gro," will  begin  in  our  January  number.    These  papers  are  to 
embody  an  original  biological,  sociological,  and  psychological 
investigation  of  criminality  among  the  negroes  in  eight  South- 
ern States  and  thirty-five  institutions.    The  objects  are:     (i) 
To  secure  data  upon  the  problem  of  the  effects  of  hereditary 
and  environmental  conditions  in  causing  crime;     (2)     to  in- 
stitute accurate  comparisons  between  negroes  and  whites,  and 
between  normal  individuals  and  criminals;     (3)     to  apply  to 
the  problem  of  criminality  the  latest  sociological  methods  and 
psychological  apparatus;  and   (4)   to  make  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  subject  that  shall  omit  no  important  factors.    A 
fine  portrait  of  this  able  writer  will  accompany  her  first  paper 
next  month. 

Among  the  distinguished  contributors  to  forthcoming  issues 
of  The  Arena,  not  already  announced  elsewhere,  are  Governor 
C.  S.  Thomas,  of  Colorado;  the  Hon.  Frank  Doster,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Kansas  Supreme  Court,  and  Prof.  Th(xnas  E. 
Will,  A.M. 

J.  E.  M. 
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=  The  Arena.  - 

A    Twentieth  Century  Review  of  Vital  Thought. 

*  Under  the  Editorial  Management  of 

CHARLES  BRODIE  PATTERSON,  B.  O.  FLOWER,  and 

JOHN  EMERY  McLEAN. 

The  Coming  Age,  which  under  the  able  management  of  B.  O.  Flower 
assumed  a  commanding;  place  among  the  great  magazines  of  opinion  in 
America,  has  been  merged  into  THE  ARENA,  and  with  the  November  number 
Mr.  Flower  again  becomes  editorially  associated  with  the  great  review  he 
founded.  This  union  of  the  two  leading  progressive  and  constructive  repre- 
sentative reviews  of  our  time  and  the  return  of  Mr.  Flower  to  THE  ARENA 
will,  we  believe,  be  hailed  with  delight  by  tens  of  thousands  of  the  most 
earnest  among  the  advanced  thinkers  of  our  land.  It  also  places  THE 
ARENA,  in  point  of  circulation  and  popular  influence,  in  the  forefront  of  the 
great  opinion-forming  reviews  of  the  New  World. 

A  Review  Indispensable  to  Live  Thinkers. 

It  is  the  determination  of  the  present  management  to  make  THE  ARENA 
what  its  name  implies — a  place  for  the  free  discussion  of  the  live  and  vital 
problems  of  the  hour  that  intimately  relate  to  the  betterment  of  the  individual 
and  the  elevation  of  society.  During  the  ensuing  year  its  pages  will  contam 
the  best  thought  of  many  of 

The  Ablest  and  Most  Authoritative  Writers  of  the  New  World, 

who  will  discuss  in  a  luminous  and  suggestive  manner  the  most  important 
phases  of  those  questions  which  intimately  afifect  the  larger  life  of  our  age. 

A  Few  Contributors. 

In  the  very  nature  of  the  case  it  is  impossible  to  mention  the  entire  corps 
of  contributors  to  a  review  that  aims  from  month  to  month  to  present  the 
ablest  thought  on  the  uppermost  problems  in  the  public  mind,  discussed  by 
the  most  capable  thinkers.  Below,  however,  we  give  a  few  names  of  eminent 
thinkers  whose  contributions  will  appear  in  early  issues  of  THE  ARENA. 
They  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  able  and  authoritative  character  of  the 
writers  who  will  monthly  contribute  to  our  pages  : 


/ 


Rev,  R.  Heber  Newton,  D.D. 
Prot  James  H,  Hysiop,  Ph.D. 
Prof.  Frank  Parsons. 
Justice  Walter  Clark,  LL.D. 
Hamlin  Qarland. 
Prot.  Qeorge  D.  Herron, 
Rev.  Alfred  Wesley  WIsbarL 
Booker  T.  Washington. 


Rev.  B.  R.  Dine,  D.D. 
Prof.  John  Ward  Stimaon. 
Prof.  James  T.  Bluby,  Ph.D. 
Rev.  B.  P.  Powell. 
Charles  Malloy. 
Reuen  Thomas,  D.D. 
Bolton  Hall. 
Joseph  Hawortb. 
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SOME  NOTABLE  FEATURES. 

••  A  S€naU  of  Progress" 

Whfle  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  management  to  make  THE  ARENA 
progressive  in  spirit,  and  while  it  will  concern  itself  with  vital  and 
living  subjects  rather  than  profitless  speculation  and  issues  having 
no  intimate  relation  to  human  life  and  progress,  it  will  give 
opposing  views  of  the  subjects  discussed,  as  the  editors  believe  that 
in  the  crucible  of  free  discussion  is  found  the  gold  of  truth.  These 
general  discussions  will  embrace  series  of  papers  that  naturally 
group  themselves  under  certain  general  headmgs  among  the  ques- 
tions profoundly  engrossing  the  attention  of  thoughtful  people. 
Thus,  a  series  of  contributions  will  be  devoted  to  several  phases  of 
nineteenth  century  political,  social,  economic,  and  matenal  condi- 
tions, with  a  special  view  to  their  probable  influence  on  twentieth 
centur/  civilization. 

Another  scries  will  discuss  fundkmental  economic  and  political 
problems,  as  for  example  the  question  of  monopoly  in  relation  to  the 
wage-earners,  consumers,  and  the  State;  compulsory  arbitration; 
direct  legislation;  governmental.  State,  or  municipal  control  or 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  such  as  telegraphs,  telephones, 
railways,  street-cars,  water-works,  and  gas  and  electric  plants  for 
public  lighting;  the  inheritance,  income,  land,  and  other  modes  of 
taxation; — in  short,  the  great  social,  political,  and  economic 
questions  most  intimately  afi^cting  society  nere  and  now. 

Educational  progress  and  the  treatment  of  society's  unfortunates 
will  call  for  serious  consideration.  The  New  Psycholog^r  and 
Psychical  Research  are  to-day  challenging  the  earnest  attention  of 
a  large  number  of  the  most  critical  investigators  among  the  master 
brains  of  the  age.  Our  series  of  papers  dealing  with  different 
problems  in  this  new  continent  of  research  will  be  opened  by  a 
paper  from  the  eminent  psychologist  and  member  of  the  faculty  of 
Columbia  University,  Prof.  James  H.  Hyslop,  Ph.D. 

The  progress  of  the  world  in  literature,  science,  ."-\  and  the 
drama  will  also  receive  due  attention.  Among  speci:.!  icatures  in 
these  departments  we  mention  at  this  time  some  able  papers  on  the 
poems  ot  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  by  Mr.  Charles  Malloy,  President 
of  the  Boston  Emerson  Society,  and  probably  the  ablest  living  es* 
ponent  of  the  poetry  of  the  Concord  sage. 

We  are  only  beginning  to  appreciate  the  influence  which  architec- 
ture, sculpture,  painting,  and  the  drama  exert  on  the  public  mind 
and  their  potential  influence  in  the  elevation  and  refinement  of  the 
people.  It  is  our  purpose  thoughtfully  to  consider  all  these  ques- 
tions. The  drama  in  particular  is  a  school  in  which  the  popular 
imagination  is  constantly  appealed  to  and  influenced  for  good  or 
evil.  Hence,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  special  emphasis 
to  this  ereat  educational  factor,  and  during  the  ensuing  year  THE 
ARENA  will  contain  a  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the  drama 
in  America  and  embracing  studies  and  characterizations  of  ttie 
noblest  works  being  produced  on  the  staee;  conversations  with 
great  actors  and  actresses,  and  genera]  consiaeration  of  the  influence 
of  Uie  drama  upon  the  moral  and  mental  growth  of  society. 


••  Where  Master  Brains  Discuss  Vital  Issues. 


»• 


THE  ARENA  was  the  first  great  review  to  introduce  as  a  con- 
spicuous feature  symposia,  in  which  questions  uppermost  In  the 
fiublic  mind  were  thoroughly  discussed  from  various  view-points, 
n  the  last  year,  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  McLean,  this 
popular  feature  has  received  special  attention ;  and  it  is  our  purpose 
to  make  it  very  prominent  in  THE  ARENA  for  the  future. 

In  an  early  issue  a  very  noteworthy  symposium  dealing  with  the 
new  religious  and  ethical  ideals,  especially  in  their  bearing  on 
metaphysical  thought  and  transcendental  philosophy,  will  be  a 
very  striking  feature.  In  thitf  discussion  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton, 
one  of  the  greatest  living  clergymen  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church;  Mr.  Charles  Brodie  Fiitterson,  the  founder  of  MIND  and 
one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  modem  Metaphysical  Movement; 

{nd^  Wm.  G.  Ewing,  one  of  the  ablest  representatives  of  the 
Ihnsttan  Science  faith;  and  Edward  A.  Jenks,  A.M..  a  prominent 
literarv  man  of  New  England  and  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
Qiurcn,  will  be  among  ue  oontribntora.    It  is  safe  to  say  Siat  f 


CONVERSATIONS. 


ON  THE  STOA  OF 
THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
SKETCHES. 


BOOKS  OF  THE 
DAY. 


PORTRAITS  OF 
DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONAGES. 


EDITORIALS  ON 
THEMES  OF  GEN- 
ERAL   INTEREST. 


field  will  be  far  more  aUy  covered  by  earnest,  tolerant,  sympatbethk  1 
and  thoroughly  competent  thinken  tlian  in  any  previous  periodial  j 
treatment  of  the  subject.  We  mention  this  svmposinm  as  ta  j 
example  of  the  well-ronnded  dtacossUms  that  wiu  be  an  attxactire  1 
feature  of  THE  ARENA,  and  will  necessarily  broaden  and  deepea  j 
the  culture  of  all  its  readers. 

'*  Heari'to-Heari  Talks  wttk  ike  Great  Ones." 

A  feature  of  general  interest  in  THE  ARENA  for  1901  will  be 
* 'Conversations  with  leading  men  and  women  on  timely,  interesting, 
and  vital  problems.  In  many  cases  these  Conversations  will  be  I 
prefaced  by  carefully  prepared  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  peructs  i 
contributing  the  Conversations.  Last  year  Mr.  Flower  addressed  a  | 
letter  of  inquiry  to  over  10,000  readers  of  TAe  Coming  Age,  reqnesi-  \ 
ing  them  to  state  the  one  feature  most  enjoyed  in  that  magatizie.  j 
The  replies  showed  that  four  out  of  five  readers  were  partial  to  the  \ 
Conversations  and  Editorial  Sketches  that  preceded  them. 

**New  Social  Ideals  Discussed  in  a  Socraiic   IVa/." 

A  Dew  feature  of  THE  ARENA  for  1901  will  be  brief  discossicms 
of  the  new  social  ideals  and  other  live  problems,  by  specialists  and 
thinkers  whose  knowledge  of  the  subjects  in  hand  will  enable  them 
to  speak  with  authority.  The  handling  of  these  themes  will  be 
somewhat  unique  in  magazine  literature,  in  that  it  will  consist  d  a 
series  of  questions  calculated  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  of  the 
matter  under  discussion,  so  that  the  reader  may  obtain  the  heart  of 
the  question  almost  at  a  glance. 

••  T/tc  Story  of  the  Lives  of  Men  and  Women  Who  Have  Heiptd 

the  World  Onward,'' 

Pen  pictures  and  appreciations  of  the  men  and  women  who  hare 
helped  the  world  onward  and  upward  will  be  a  feature  of  THE 
ARENA  that  will  prove  of  great  value  to  our  readers,  being  at  ODce 
interesting,  instructive,  and  inspiring.  Great  attention  will  be 
given  to  ihe  preparation  of  these  papers  in  order  to  make  them  as 
interesting  as  romance,  while  being  at  the  same  time  authoritative 
and  helpfully  suggestive.  Thev  will  deal  with  the  lives,  the  work. 
the  thoughts,  and  aspirations  ot  individuals  who  by  living  the  larger 
life  have  furthered  the  cause  of  civilisation  and  helped  humanity  to 
broader  and  better  concepts. 


•///  the   World  of  the  Book-Afakers.*' 

Mr.  Flower  will  have  charge  of  the  Book  Review  department 
He  will  also  be  assisted  by  other  competent  reviewers.     It  is  his 
purpose  to  make  **  Books  of  the  Day"  of  interest  to  the  general  ' 
reader  and  of  practical  value  to  all  book  lovers.     Each  month  con*  • 
siderable  space  will  be  given  to  an  extended  review  or  study  of  some  I 
work  of  s{)ecial  importance.    This  will  be  followed  by  a  number  of  t 
characterizations  of  new  works,  their  aim  being  to  give  book  readers  II 
in  as  few  words  as  possible  an  intelligent  idea  of  each  work  and  its 
chief  merits  or  demerits. 

••/«  the  Habit  as  They  Live:* 

A  very^  popular  feature  of  THE  ARENA  in  its  earlier  years  was 
the  admirable  frontispiece  portraits  and  photographs  that  appeare<l 
in  each  issue.  For  some  time  this  feature  has  been  discontinued. 
but  during  the  coming  year  it  is  to  be  again  introduced,  and  great 
pains  will  be  taken  to  make  these  pictures  as  artistic  and  effective 
as  possible. 

••  Timely  Topics," 

Under  the  heading  of  **  Topics  of  the  Times,"  Mr.  Flower  wiil 
conduct  a  live,  u{>to-date  editorial  department,  in  which  will  be 
pungent  and  suggestive  notes  and  comments  on  subjects  of  interest 
and  moment  to  thoughtful  people  of  the  present  time.  Mr.  Flower 
is  always  fearless,  sincere,  and  frank.  His  comments  will,  we 
believe,  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  THE  ARENA 
for  1901. 

In  a  word,  no  pains  will  be  spared  by  the  editors  or  the  managers 
in  their  united  effort  to  make  THE  ARENA  stronger,  brighter, 
and  abler  than  ever  before — a  live  review  of  vital  thought  absolutely 
indispensable  to  all  thoughtful,  earnest  men  and  women  who  woulci 
keep  abreast  of  the  times. 


Ha 


TERMS. 

The  terms  of  THE  ARENA  are  $2.50  for  one  year's  subscription, 
or  25  cents  for  a  single  number,  it  being  the  cheapest  original  review 
of  opinion,  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  general  topics,  published  in 
America. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  ^*MiND/' 

The  magazine,  MIND,  is  a  large  and  handsome  monthly  review, 
now  edited  by  John  Emery  McLean  and  Charles  Brodie  Patterson 
(with    whom    Mr.    Flower    is    associated    in    the    editorship   of   THE 

• 

ARENA),  and  devoted  to  the  New  Thought,  embracing  Practical 
Metaphysics,  Psychical  Science,  the  New  Psychology,  Occultism,  etc. 
Among  its  contributors  are  such  writers  of  international  reputation  as 
the  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton,  the  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  LLD.,  and 
Professor  George  D.  Herron.  During  the  ensuing  year  Mr.  Flower 
will  contribute  a  series  of  papers  to  MIND,  it  being  the  only  magazine, 
excepting  THE  ARENA,  to  which  he  will  contribute. 


J  I- 


SPECIAL  offer: 


To  all  readers  who  forward  $3,  and  call  our  attention  at  the  same 
time  to  our  special  offer,  we  will  send  one  copy  of  THE  ARENA  for  one 
year  (regular  subscription  price  being  $2.50),  and  one  copy  of  MIND 
for  one  year  (regular  subscription  price,  $2).  By  taking  advantage  of 
this  offer  the  subscriber  will  save  $1.50  on  the  price  of  these  two 
magazines,  and  will  receive  the  leading  liberal,  progressive,  and  con- 
structive review  and  the  ablest  magazine  devoted  to  Metaphysical 
Philosophy,  the  New  Psychology,  and  Occultism  published. 


ADDRESS  ALL   COMMUNICATIONS   TO. 


The  Alliance  Publishing  Company, 

'*L!FE"   BUILDINO, 

NEW  YORK,  N.    Y. 


BY  B.  O.  FLOWER. 


WHITTIER; 


GERALD  MASSEY; 


Prophet,  Seer,  and  Man.        Poet,  Prophet,  and  Mystic 


A  study  of  the  life  and  thought  of  England's 
Poet  of  the  People. 

WITH  PORTRAIT. 

A  companion  volume  to  Whittier. 

Mr.  B.  O.  Flower*8  latest  work  is  a  scholaiij  dis- 
cussion of  the  life  and  work  of  Massey.  poet,  prophet, 
and  mystic.  One  of  the  feature  chapters  is  thai  ia 
which  the  author  traces  the  points  of  resemblance 
between  Massey  and  Whittier.  There  are  freqacnt 
quotations  from  the  poet,  but  they  are  none  too  fre- 
quent, since  they  reveal  to  us  the  inner  life  oi  the 
man.— Daily  ADViaTisia.  Boston.  Mass. 

A  most  appreciative  and  tender  tribnte  to  one  of 
England's  lesser  but  noble  sons  writers.  No  so^ 
presentation  of  the  poet's  character  and  work  his 
yet  been  seen    on  this   side     the    water.— Daily 

TKAVELEK.  BOSTOM.  MaSS. 

Richlv  bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  gilt 
top,  illominated  title-page. 

Price,  $1.35 1  post-paid. 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

''LIFE*'  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


WITH  PORTRAIT  OP  WHITTIER. 

A  handsome  presentation  volume,  gilt  top, 
bound  in  fancy  cloth,  gilt  back  and  sides. 

A  very  interesting  study  of  the  poet  as  a  barefoot 
boy  who  was  also  a  dreamer ;  as  a  prophet  of  free- 
dom, as  a  modern  apostle  of  spirituality,  and  as  a  man. 
The  author  emphasizes  the  lofty  serenity  of  soul  and 
simplicity,  naturalness  and  candor  of  the  poet  who 
from  youth  to  silver  age  never  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
fine  teachings  of  his  verses.  It  is  an  entertaming  as 
well  as  a  suggestive  book.  Copious  extracts  have 
been  made  from  Whittier's  poems,  and  agreeably  in- 
troduced in  the  text  to  illustrate  the  author's  theme. 
Whittier's  life  was  probably  his  noblest  poem.  How 
admirable  that  life  was  in  its  broad  aspect  can  be 
judged  from  Mr.  Flower's  took.  It  is  not  a  biogra- 
phy, but  rather  a  special  study  of  leading  phases  of 
the  poet's  career,  illustrated  by  his  writings.— Phi  la- 
DELPBIA  Paiss. 

A  handsome  presentation  volume  richly 
bound  in  cloth  and  gold,  gilt  top,  illumi- 
nated title-pages. 

Price,  $i.a5t  post-psid. 

Addkess  all 
Oaoias  TO 


m  mW  SPL  OF  flPPUQ  )liEDIP|TSIll& 


'<  The  5chuyler/*  59  West  45th  Street,  New  York. 


CHARteS  BRODIB  PATTERSON.    .     PretMeit.      RICHARD  INQALESB.  LLB.( 

Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Science,  Lettera.  and  Arts  (London). 

REV.  HELEN  VAN-ANDERSON,    Vice-PrcsideDt      E.  BURT  BECKWITH,  A.  B.  ( 
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Classes  will  be  formed  and  tuition  in  the  several  courses  will  begin  at  3.30  P.M.,  on 
the  first  Tuesday  in  November,  1900.  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  this  honr  on  the 
afternoons  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  of  each  week  throaghoot  the 


season. 


This  School  is  established  on  broad  and  definite  lines  in  response  to  the  growins  demand  for  recnlar 
instruction  in  The  New  Thought  that  shall  be  at  once  practical,  scientific,  and  free  from  sectarian  or  scbo* 
lastic  prejudices  and  limitations. 

LECTUEEES. 

It  is  intended  that  leading  lecturers  in  the  New  Thought  movement,  from  all  parts  of  the  conatry,  will 
from  time  to  time  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  School. 

Lectures  on  special  topics  connected  with  the  modern  Metaphysical  Movement  by  speakers  of  prom- 
inence have  been  arranged  for  the  Tuesday  evening  meetings  in  the  comfortable  lecture-rooms  of  the  School, 
beginning  October  o,  1900. 

CORRESPONDENCE    COURSES. 

Those  unable  to  attend  the  lectures  may  avail  themselves  at  any  distance  of  most  of  the  advantaaes  of 
class-room  instruction  through  the  carefully  prepared,  clear,  and  direct  CoaaisroifDiifCS  Lsssoms  of  the 
School. 


Applications  for  membership  in  the  classes  may  be  sent  at  any  time;  and  those  desirina  to  apply  for 
h  membership  should  address  all  communications  to  the  Secretary,  who  will  send  circulars  givins  terns 
d  particulars : 

RICHARD  INGALESE,  LL.B.,  59  West  45lh  SU  New  York,  H.  Y. 


—Hartman  Sanitarium 


GREAT   WATER   CURE    FACILITIES. 


Carlsbad, 
Aiaubein}, 


Vicby, 
Spa. 

Modified, 
under  one  niof 
by  the   Dr. 


Seellerlea,  Cetanbu.  Oble. 


Kalyba  Springs  Situated  in  the  Sanitarium. 


IkOR  many  years  thouuodi  Ot  pMq>lc  from  our  coaMrj  have  ■aniuai]'  goat  to  Europa  to  take 
^       ■  count  o(  acientific  balhi  at  M>a»  od«  ot  the  abore  funoui  morti  for  the  cure  of  varioui  allmenta. 

It  U  an  established  fact  thai  the  applkalioD  of  ordiiuiy,  aod  eipcciallj  mineral  water,  to  Iha 
human  bodf  with  icieDtifie  Eui<laiice  promptly  rellevei  manjr  diicaaaa. 

At  a  gnat  eipeaae  the  bathi  of  the  above  noted  ipriiiee  and  their  scientific  featurea  ha**  been 
inlToduced  into  Ibii  country  at  THE  HARTUAN  SANITARIUM. 

This  enterprise  will  enable  a  multitude  of  people  who  dread  or  cannot  afford  to  fo  uioad,  to 
wcuie  the  benefit  of  the  Ereat  WATER  CURE  TREATMENT  In  their  own  country. 

DR.  HARTUAN'S  CARLSBAD  method  Is  eapedally  recommended  In  affection*  ot  the 
KIDNEYS  and  BLADDER.  GRAVEL,  STONE  in  the  bUdder,  uceii  of  URIC  ACID,  a(ciinula> 
tion  of  fat.  etc.,  etc 

THE  NAUHEIW  BATH  (modified)  Is  Indicated  for  HEART  DISEASE,  MUSCULAR 
ATROPHY,  and  all  forms  of  muicular  defeneration. 

THE  KI5SINGEN  BATH  (modified)  is  appUcable  to  caw*  of  aluEEilh  excretion,  and  it  recom- 
mended for  aRections  of  the  LIVER,  BOWELS,  and  the  Tarious  o^ana  of  dlEestion  and  aadmilallon. 

THE  VICHY  BATH  (modified)  b  especially  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  RHEUMATISM, 
DY5PEHSIA,  GOUT,  and  all  other  affeclkHU  dependine  upon  HYPERACIDITY  of  the  blood. 

TH}-:  5FA  BATH  (modified)  ii  adapted  to  all  forms  of  AM.«HIA.  CHLOROSIS.  RICKETS. 
and  deficiency  of  red  corpuscles;  useful  also  in  cbtonic  ERYSIPELAS. 

The  Kalyba  Springs  are  famous  for  Iheir  curative  power*  in  CHLOROSIS,  AN.CMIA  and 
NERVOUS  PROSTRATIO>),  giving  richness  and  purity  to  the  blood  and  lone  to  the  circulation.  A 
gener.il  tonic  Tnr  run-down  constitutions. 

Amon^  the  numerous  spedal  baths  given  al  this  institution  may  be  mentioned  the  Pine  Needle 
bath  for  nervous  affections  and  PARALYSIS.  The  Wheat  Bran  bath  for  diseases  of  the  skin  and 
RHEL-MATISM.  The  Malt  bath  (or  general  debility,  especially  of  children.  The  Sand  bath  tor 
rheumatism  and  rheumatic  PARALYSIS.  The  Thymol  bath  for  SEPTIC.-EMIA  and  multiple 
ulcerations,  etc.,  etc. 


THE  HARTMAN  SANITARIUM,  COLUMBUS,  OHH 


n 


amnfi  mHE  Fidifltsii 

Editor  of  ••MiND,^^  New  YoHu 


NEW  THOUGHT  ESSAYS. 

These  vahiable  papers  are  preceded  by  an  original  *'IimoDncnoN  to  tbx  Viv 
Thougbt,"  not  hitherto  published,  maldng  a  volume  of  over  a  hundred  pages  embodfi 
ing  the  ripest  thought  of  one  of  the  most  successful  among  the  many  AmerioM 
teachers  and  practitioners  of  metaphysical  healing.  The  other  Iburtoea 
which  the  volume  consists  bear  the  following  titles: 

Breath  Vibratioiu 
Form  and  SymboL 


Life  as  a  Journey. 

The  Mental  Origin  of  Disease. 

Mental  and  Physical  Correspondencea 

The  Imaging  Faculty. 

How  We  Make  Our  Environment* 

The  Evolution  of  Power. 

Food  for  Mind  and  Body. 


Mental  Science  Vems  HypnoClnk 
Thoughts  on  Spiritnal  HeaUi^ 
Psychical  Research. 
Telepathy  a  Scientific  FsgL 
Healing  at  a  Distance. 


BEYOND  THE  CLOUDS. 

This  beautiful  volume  comprises  134  pages,  consisting  o£  a  aeriea 
The  Spiritual  Science  of  Life.  It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  advocate  a  retani 
to  the  primitive  truths  of  Christianity,  through  a  union  o£  churdieB  on  a  r^"nMm  tlMli 
of  truth  and  the  spiritual  regeneration  of  religion. 

SEEKING  THE  KINQD02VL 

This  vohune  of  133  'pages  is  composed  of  a  series  of  Sunday  Evening  Ttfis  oa 
Bpiritual  Sdenoe.*  It  is  a  fitting  companion  book  to  the  author's  later  worl^  -Beyond 
the  Cloudst**  and  should  be  read  by  M  lovers  of  truth— cegardless  of  creed*  noo,  or  r^ 
Uglonspredilectiona  The  w^k  is  not  iconoclastic,  but  constructive joan  cmtaent 

THE  LIBRARY  OF  HEALTH, 

IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 

A  series  of  essays  in  popular  form  on  Advanced  Thong<ht  ml^jectSt  giving 
attention  to  questions  bearing  upon  individual  happiness.  hannony»  and  bealti 
OsOent  books  lor  b^ginneni  in  the  New  Metaphysics. 

eoNTstas  OP  vol.  a 


Tlie  Spiritnal  SdBOoe  of  Lite. 

Self-ControL   

Power  of  the  WHL 

Faith  and  Works. 

Mental  Causes  of  Pliysical  Disease. 

Tbe  Giving  of  Mental  Treatment 


Relationditou 

Mind  and  fiody  (Pari  /V 

Mind  and  Bo^  {Part  //> 

The  Forgiveness  o£  Sin. 

Good  and  BviL 

The  Teachings  of  the  Btbtai 


Ji^An  ef  the  above  worlu  are  hmndfomely  boond  In  dotli.   Piloib  $t«M 
amm^m.  $l.yag  eej  thfe%  fXM  or  tho  six  voIwdm  csiMvtoto  for  $4.Mb 


ISSUED  AND  FOR  SALE  BY 

1HB  ALLIANCE  PUBUSHINa  CO.*  •«Ufb»»  BnOdl^b  N0W  VMb  ML  Vo 
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A  LOVE-LIT  PATH  TO  QOD. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  HO  LID  A  Y  BOOK  FOR  THOSE 
WHO  BELIEVE  THA  T  LP  VE  IS  THE  GREA  TEST 
THING  IN   THE    WORLD,    ^.^.^--f-f-f-f-f 

By  HATTIE  C.  FLOWER. 

Views  of  Representative  Thinkers. 

From    many   commendatory    notices   received   from    ieadinir 
tliinlcers  we  quote  tlie  following: : 

Count  Leo  Tolstoi, 
*'I  find  your  book  very  useful.     I  hope  it  will  have  a  wide  circulation." 

Henry    Wood, 

**The  very  name  is  beautiful  and  suggestive  and  the  contents  in  accord. 
The  logical  arrangement  of  the  texts  is  a  marked  feature,  and  the  second  part 
— The  Spiritual  Life — fittingly  rounds  out  the  book  with  profit  and  symmetry. " 


CRITICAL    PRESS    COMMENTS. 

The  Advocate  of  Peace,  Boston,  Mass, 

The  spirit  of  this  book  is  the  choicest.  .       We  quote  one  utter- 

ance which  reveals  the  thought,  purpose,  and  end  of  the  book  :  "It  is  true, 
as  the  poet  affirms,  that  the  sole  necessity  of  earth  and  heaven  is  love,  for  *  love 
is  the  fulfilment  of  the  law.'  When,  through  education,  all  nations  have 
come  to  recognize  this  truth  they  will  engage  no  more  in  lawless  warfare." 
The  author  pleads  for  the  spirit  and  life  which  constitute  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  a  million  homes  would  be  made  better  if  every  boy  and  girl  in  them 
could  read  what  she  says. 

Boston  Ideas,  Boston,  Mass, 

Mrs.  Flower's  little  book  will  prove  a  timely  reminder  of  the  powers  that 
dwell  permanently  within  us  all  as  children  of  one  divine  Father,  and  will 
prove  a  most  fitting  gift  for  the  Christmastide. 

The  Peacemaker,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Seldom  have  we  had  the  full  measure  of  our  desires  so  gratified  as  we  have 
had  in  the  handsomely  bound  volume  with  the  title,  **A  Love-lit  Path  to 
God."  .       We   commend   the   book   for    homes,  schools,  churches, 

reading-rooms,  and  libraries. 

New  Christianity,  Ithaca,  N,   Y, 

It  is  an  artistically  attractive  volume  outside,  a  spiritually  attractive  one 
inside.  .  .  .  With  delightful  ease  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  led  into 
new  vistas  of  thought. 

The  Light  of  Truth,   Columbus,  Ohio. 
From  beginning  to  end  it  is  a  continual  feast  for  the  soul. 


Bound  in  dark  blue  cloth,  stamped  in  gold. 
Price,  $t.oo,  post-paid, 

ADDRESS   ALL  ORDERS   TO 

THE  ALUANCB   PUBUSHINQ  COMPANY,  ^^ute"  BIdg..  New  York,  N.  Y 
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JUST  PUBLISHED 


REGEHERflTION 


By  F.  B.  DOWD, 


Author  of  ••  The  Temple  of  the  Rosy  Cross'*  ••  The  Doubie  Man^  €te. 


THE  RIPEST  FRUIT  of  a  mind  of  rare  illaminatkm,  this  work  will  pxov« 
to  be  of  unusual  interest  and  importance  to  all  seeking  nnfoldmont  and 
attainment  on  the  higher  planes.  Thnmgh  clear  Ymderstandln^  of  the 
great  problem  of  SEX— its  nature,  use,  and  control— man  has  ew  ooma 
into  largest  realization  of  power  to  be  and  to  do  in  acoordaooe  with  hfa  hlgheit 
ideals,  overcoming  the  obstacles  of  enyironmeat,  ''drcamstancea,"  ^^•'^mrt,  waa]> 
ness,  and  even  death  itself.  Such  an  understanding  the  author  pi^aouts  in  tkli 
volume.  Regeneration  is  clearly  defined  and  the  methods  of  its  attainiiMot  haSkf 
set  forth.  After  a  keen  analysis  of  the  orthodox  views  of  R^;eneratloQ»  tho  anthor 
discusses  Creation  and  Generation,  the  Basis  of  Worshipi  Sex,  Its  HeaiiiQga  and 
Powers,  Duality  and  Unity,  Inspiration,  and  the  Object  of  Life. 

Generation  is  the  plane  where,  through  a  series  of  incarnations,  the  aoal 
progresses  from  the  mineral  atom  to  man.  RegeneratioQ  is  the  bogianing  of 
another  series  of  progressive  developments  leading  outward  and  onward,  inward 
and  upward,  to  the  complete  spiritualization  of  man  and  his  environment. 

Mr.  Dowd's  work  has  long  been  looked  forward  to  with  eager  expectancy* 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  will  be  widely  welcomed  and  appreciated  as  the  first 
thorough  and  satisfactory  treatment  of  a  subject  that  is  the  very  heart  of  the  great 
human  problem.  To  healers  and  teachers  of  all  schools  In  the  New  Thonglit  it 
will  be  indispensable,  while  thinkers,  preachers,  and  students  everywhere  will  find 
it  vital  at  many  points.  In  style  the  book  is  clear,  concise,  direct,  and  simple 
absolutely  devoid  of  all  cant  and  technicality. 


l2mo.  Cloth.    Price,  $1.00,  post-paid. 


ISSUED  AND  FOR  SALB  BY 


BOUND  VOLUMES  OF...      ^^J\^[^D 
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FOR  THE  LIBRARY. 


Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V.   -    -    NOW   READY, 


Prices  :  Cloth  and  sold,  $1.50  each;  any  two  at  ono  ordert  $2.75;  any  thre^ 
$4.00 ;  any  four,  $5.00 ;  all  five,  $6.00  NET,  post-paid. 


Each  of  these  works  comprises  884  pages  of  the  ripest  thonght  of  many  of  the 
best  metaphysical  "writers  of  the  day. 

Between  their  covers  are  not  only  signed  essays  npon  an  nnparslleled 
variety  of  spiritual  and  psychical  subjects^  but  also  instructive  editorial  com- 
ments on  timely  topics  and  a  wealth  of  selected  miscellany  drawn  from  sooross 
accessible  to  few. 

The  most  discriminating  care  is  exerdsed  in  the  editing  and  publishing  of 
this  magasine^  and  no  pains  are  spared  to  make  it  in  every  way  worthy  of 
preservation  in  this  durable  form. 

The  volumes  are  an  epitome  of  the  latest  and  best  information  obtainable 
ecnceming  the  subjects  upon  which  Mm)  is  already  quoted  as  an  authority. 

On  all  questions  relating  to  the  nature  and  potencies  of  the  spiritual  mai^ 
fhey  are  botii  text-books  and  reference  books — a  library  in  themsdvesL 

No  one  that  desires  to  keep  abreast  of  the  New  Thought  movement^  ia 
any  of  its  bearingi^  can  afford  to  be  without  this  compendium  of  metaphysieal 
knowledge^ 


5BB  TABLES  OP  CONTENTS  BLSBWHBR& 


Back  numbers,  if  in  good  condition,  will  be  accepted  in  exchange  for  tile  booai 
volumes  upon  payment  of  fifty  cents  for  binding  each  volume.  If  to  be  sent  by  maili 
twenty-five  cents  must  be  added  for  postage  on  each.  We  cannot  bind  or  receive 
copies  in  exchange  if  the  edges  have  been  trimmed  hf  machine.  The  same  doth 
covers,  with  gold  lettering.  Title-page  and  Index^  ready  to  be  attached  1^  any  Mndsi; 
will  be  mailed  to  those  at  a  distance  for  fifty  cents  each. 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TD 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

-UPS"  BUILDINQ,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


....  WORKS  BY 

Helen   Van-Anderson 


The  Journal  of  a  Live  Woman. 

CLOTH,  $1.00. 

Read  this  book  and  learn  how  to  live,  not  merely  long  to  live;  how  to  become  a  master, 
not  remain  a  slave ;  how  to  live  in  peace,  not  struggle  to  attain  it  It  is  a  story  of  the  bist 
in  human  nature,  and  how  it  is  evolved.  It  tells  of  unfoldment  and  victory.  The  autbof's 
best  and  latest  work. 

"  A  purer,  clearer,  more  complete  spiritual  narratiye  of  an  earnest  soul^s  straig^htforward  followinc^  of 
the  path  toward  the  overcoming  of  self,  we  have  never  read.** — Boston  JtUasm 


The  Right  Knock. 

CLOTH,  $1.25. 

This  work  comprises  a  complete  course  of  lessons  in  Christian  healing^,  shows  the  effect 
of  its  teachings  upon  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  life,  gives  practical  directions  for 
healing,  and  relates  many  wonderful  experiences  incidental  to  the  faithful  student.  Told  in 
the  form  of  a  charming  story,  it  wins  the  interest  of  every  reader. 

*'  I  read  your  beautiful  book  again  and  ag^ain,  and  have  drawn  from  it,  in  quiet  reading,  stren^  and 
inspiration.** — Hon.  J.  A»  D,  Richards ^  New  Philadelphia^  Ohio. 

**  A  charming  book.  One  of  the  strongest,  clearest,  and  most  sensible  statements  of  Christian  healing  we 
have  yet  seen.    It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  earnest  seelcer  after  truth.'* — TA0  Herfnetist. 

'*The  book  contains  twelve  lessons  in  metaphysical  science,  woven  into  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  them  interesting  even  to  the  casual  reader.** — The  Netawaha  {Kan,)  Star* 


It  Is  Possible. 

CLOTH,  $1.25.  PAPER,  50  CENTS. 

A  fearless  book,  holding  up  to  the  eyes  of  the  reader  mistakes  and  errors  of  religious 
belief  that  have  long  been  accepted  as  holy  and  beyond  judgment  It  is,  in  fact,  a  vivid  and 
startling  picture  of  the  difference  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  dissects 
and  analyzes  in  so  simple  and  yet  so  logical  a  manner  as  to  carry  conviction  to  every  reader. 
It  is  a  story  of  life,  with  life  pictures  of  religion,  philosophy,  and  love,  so  skilfully  intermin- 
gled as  to  maintain  the  reader's  interest  and  admiration  to  the  very  last  page.  % 

**  A  work  deserving  of  a  large  sale  and  of  being  widely  read.     No  one  can  read  the  book  without  partak- 
ing, in  some  measure  at  least,  of  the  intense  spirituality  which  pervades  the  story.**— ^ot^tv ami  /ucms  Amt. 


The  Story  Of  Teddy.      {For  ckudren.) 

ILLUSTRATED.        CLOTH,  65  CENTS. 

'*  A  delightful  picture  of  child-nature,  of  much  interest  and  help  to  adnhs  as  well  as  little  folks.^-* 
Universal  Truth, 

World   Building,      {a  Leaflet /or  Letters.) 

50  CENTS  A  DOZEN. 
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FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS,  OR  SENT 
POST-PAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  BY 

THE    ALLIANCE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

••Life"  Building,  New  York*  N.  Y. 


METAPHYSICAL ,  HEADQUARTERS. 


THE 


ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO.. 


Publishers  and  Booksellers. 


A  COMFLETB  LINE  OF 

Occult,  Philosophic,  and  Scientific  Literature 

ALWAYS    ON    HAND. 
Books  relating  to  .... 

PROGRESSIVE  THOUGHT  and  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA, 
METAPHYSICAL  HEALING  and  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY, 
ASTROLOGY  and  PALMISTRY.     : ;    ; ;    ; ;    : ;    ; :    : ; 

i9*Also»  any  book  on  any  other  subject,  no  matter  by  whom  issued, 
obtained  at  publisher's  price. 

Situated  in  a  central  and  most  readily  accessible  location,  the  convenient 
arrangement  of  our  stock  and  the  many  facilities  offered  for  the  inspection  of 
books  recommend  our  establishment  to  every  lover  of  choice  literature. 

'Complete  Catalogue  sent  free  to  any  address. 


BOOKS  ON  APPROVAL 

We  will  send  any  book  in  our  Catalogue  *'on  approval,"  granting  twenty- 
four  hours'  time  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  the  price  named.  Where  this 
privilege  is  desired,  it  should  be  so  stated  in  the  order.  On  receipt  of  the  book 
in  good  condition  within  the  time  specified,  the  remittance  will  be  refunded,  less 
the  postal  charges.  

PERIODICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

On  our  tables  will  be  found  the  latest  numbers  of  the  leading  New  Thought 
magazines  issued  throughout  the  world.  Subscriptions  are  accepted  for  any 
magazine  or  journal  at  publisher's  rates.  And  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
MIND  or  THE  ARENA,  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  off  the  regular  prices  of  these 
two  periodicals  is  allowed.        

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY, 

"  Ufo"  Bldff.,  19  and  21  W.  3l8t  Street,  New  York. 

tf •  ^fmSmj  <f  •ar  pvbllcatioiM  wamj  b«  obtained  at  regular  rates  from  Geoive  Oebond,  Arent,  Sdeator 

Monaaa  Are.,  Stoke,  Detonport,  England. 
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SEMA'KANDA  :     RODMAN  HEATH;  "-m^mm. 


THRESHOLD  MEMORIES. 

A.    MYSTIC    STORY, 

By  COULSON   TURNBULL,   PH.D. 

STUDENTS  of  occultism  and  pychology 
fmd  in  this  romance  much  that  is  new 
and  charming^.  The  bidden  beauties  of  the 
soul  are  revealed  in  graceful  lang^ge.  Its 
ideals  are  inspiring,  and  find  a  common, 
sympathetic  chord  in  all  who  have  avrakened 
in  the  new  consciousness.  It  is  altogether 
a  new  creation,  thcmgh  dealing  with  the 
oldest  and  profoundest  mystical  truths. 

"  The  bor>k  is  full  of  masterly  thouehts  and  sweetly 
inspirinie  truths.  In  fact  it  is  a  book  which  will  surely 
{ilfaHr  every  seeker  after  truth,  whatever  his  domain 
t»f  stu«Iy  may  ht:."— I  mi  tun  Mirror^  Caicuttm. 

"Thii  remarkable  lK>ok  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
most  tlirilhni;  as  well  as  entertainiriK  stories  we  have 
ever  re.vl.  All  lovers  of  the  mysterious  or  occult  are 
certain  to  be  delighted  with  it.  and  we  can  licarcely 
iniatfine  any  intelliueiit  reader  who  enjoys  romantic 
inrirlents  conrhed  in  beautiful  laniruaKe  failing  to 
IiikIiIv  apprcriate  this  unusually  attractive  addition 
to  the  literature  of  mmantic  mystericb.**— W.  J»  C«V- 
viVe,  tn  Iht  faith  ami  Ho^  Missenger. 

"Senia-Kanda  is  a  verita})Ic  romance,  but  not  of 
the  external  and  sense  realism.  It  opens  with  the 
presentation  of  a  picture,  impressive,  full  of  sol- 
emnity, with  a  deep  undertone  of  suggestion  in  its 
descriptions  and  ocrsonalionH.  It  is  poetic  and  alive 
with  j»rophet>c  utterances."— 7X#  Occutt  Knnnu,  B^s- 
/#»,  Alass, 

Clotb  Mad  gold,  $1,00. 
THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  CO., 

••LIFE"  BLDQ.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


BY  OXE  OF 


It  was  intended  to  be  a  series  of  pen  pi^ 
turcs  of  scenes  in  actual  life.  It  wfll  be  reid 
by  those  interested  in  the  stcdv  of  sodil 
conditions. — Afessiak's  Heraid^  'Boston. 

The  ideas  of  the  author  are  weilexprnsd, 
and  there  is  a  force  and  grace  tha:  is  pleas- 
ing. New  Light  may  be  had  by  a  carefcl 
perusal  of  "The  Story  of  Rodman  Hea*JL" 
—  Telegram,  Klmt'ra^  A'.  Y. 

The  book  abounds  in  poIitical-Tefons 
ideas — Farm  and  I^ador  RevUrv,  Los  Am- 
geles^  California, 

The  story  is  one  that  will  be  of  uadcrcbted 
interest  to  veterans — The  Times,  Boston, 
Mass. 

It  will  not  be  laid  down  until  £xiisbed. 
There  are  no  overdrawn  situations.  It  is  a 
splendid  hooV.—/ourna/  of  Knights  cf 
Labor,  Phiiadeip/tia^  Penn. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  experience  of  the 
poor  but  honest  and  abie  young  man,  buck- 
ing against  the  gloi  ions  game  of  caucus,  the 
money  power,  and  machine  politics  gener- 
ally, buy  this  book,  read  it.  and  pass  it  along. 
It  will  do  you  good — Evening  Herald, 
Bingkamton,  N.  V. 

Paper,  SO  Ceats;  dot  A,  St ,25. 

F0r  tmle  fy  all  B00kselUrt,  #r  semi  ^^ri-^aid  0m  rraiM  tf 
prUtbyikepubUMhers^  ^^  ^^ 
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THE  millUiCE  PUeLISmilG  CO, 


"Life"  BIdf- 
New  York.  jTy. 


TORA'S  HAPPY  DAY 


By  FLORENCE   PELTIER  PERRY 


A  little  tale  of  Japan,  that  beautiful  far-away  land  of  many  myths, 
where  the  cherry-blossoms  are  revered,  where  the  babies  never  cry,  and 
where  the  children  are  always  respectful  to  their  parents.  Such  is 
**Tora's  Happy  Day/*  a  children's  story  simply  and  plainly  told.  It  is 
illustrated  by  Gaingero  Yeto,  a  graduate  of  the  New  York  Art  League. 
Two  of  the  old  mythical  tales  are  woven  into  the  story  of  a  boy's  day  ;  and 
it  ends  with  a  pretty  little  lullaby  now  for  the  first  time  rendered  into 
English.  The  figures  in  the  illustrations,  which  are  in  colors,  are  full  of 
spirit  and  action,  and  the  whole  is  issued  in  most  dainty  style. 


: 


TMstefully  bound  ia  stiff  covers,  48  pages,  9  tail'pmge 
illusirMtioas  in  colors.       Price,    SO   Cents,   post^pmid 


„.iSSUBD  AND  FOR  SALE  BY. 


THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHINQ  COMPANY 


*'Llfe"  Building,  New  York.  N.  V. 


HEALTH!    ■•■•    HARMONVl    .:•    HAPPINBSSI 

SUBSCRIBE  NOW  FOR 


'niNo; 


A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Liberal  and  Advanced   Thought, 
AND  SBCURE  A  VALUABLE  PREMIUM. 
Edited  by  JOHN  GMERV  McLEAN  ud  CHARLES  BRODIB  PAHERSON. 
Contributions  from  tbe  bcBt-kcown  writen  OQ 

SclmiGe,  PWoso;tg,  Bellgloii,  PsgcM.  Mtgslcs,  Occmtisiii,  Etc. 


aa-Mnp  /■  »■  PmiTih  Y»mr. 


At  >U  Dcwi-ituicli,  or  milled  bj  tbe  publiihen. 

Send  10  cents  Cor  Samflk  Copt  and  Catalogue  of  new  and  important  Booxs 
on  the  above  and  kindred  subjects.     A  full  line  of  Advanced  Thought  works 
kept  constantly  on    hand. 
THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHINQ  COflPANV,  "Uto"  BaOdins,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


>;:;;£iTn:2£;  THE  light  that  is  in  thee. 

(I.    THE  DIVINE  PRESEMCK. 
IL    THE  LOSING  orsELT. 
IIL    CONCENTRATION. 
IV.    MEDITATION. 
V.    KEAUZATION. 
A  Mria  of  thoTouehlT  pracUcal  CMafion  the  underatindlDe  and  lua  of  the  hlcher  ^rltiul  henltlw. 
It  •hows  how  to  taka  aa  fii«  MM  In  the  raalUallon  of  true  power  and  iiuptntiaci,  opedillj  vhh  rateranc* 
to  literal;  or  aitislic  work,  uid  makes  plain  the  connectloD  between  true  character  and  beautllal  woA  In 

Handume^  bound  in  cloth,  with  an  original  coTernJeiiss  bj  the  authoi. 
PVCB,  TS  CENTS.  POST-PAID. 
bnwdud  For  Sal*  Bj 

THE  ALLIANCE  PtmLISHINQ  CO.,  "Ute"  BalUlof.  New  Yorfc.  N.  V. 
THE  BEST  CABINET  in  THE  WORLD  .  .  . 


Qood  Asents  and  SoiCBmen  Wanted 

Oood  AtMU  Hka  Iron  tn  I*  U*  ■  nek  MlUii  ear   STANDARD  C 


5taodar<l  Batb  Cabinet  Co.. 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


Typewriters.     'THE  Tlie  SEitlXiMli;' 


OR,  THE  NEW  QOSPEL  OP  HEALII. 


■  • 


TAKING  ADVANTAGE  of  ihc  recent  business 
embarrassmecls  of  two  !arf;e  typew  ritcrr.  nianu« 
facturers,  which  necessitate! cl<'>sis,;^ out  their a^ndes 
in  all  quaxters,  we  were  receatlv'  enabled  to.pujrchaso, 
for  spot  cash,  numbers  of  lar^e  lots  of  practically  fae'w 
typewriters  whi:h  ^e  vill  offer -OVKl^  TJ41S- 
MONTH  AND  NEXT  MONTH*  ONLY  d  ah  id-* 
ranee  of  only  TEN  PER  CENT,  on  Our  Aetna! 
Wholesale  Cust. 

These  lots  include  lUmingtonSi  6UveB'^\Viliiai^  ' 
Smith  TrezTuers,  Cali^rapbs,  Bar  Lodsi, '  Qensmop<a6« 
Blickensderfers,     Yosla^    Uiid«ww>ds,     GhiMgWf> 
Daut^hertys,  Franklins,  and  Hammonds,  to  which  is 
I    added  our  former  already  large  .i^iisceUaneous  stock: 

OUR  PRICBS  WILL  ASTOUND  YOUt 

Buy  nowhere  until  you  have  written  us  I  Speci- 
mens of  the  work,  with  prvres  of  all  typov.  ri::r. ,  and 
5a-page  iUiitt rated  catalog^ie  fr:e  to  any  address  upon 
request. 

ESTABLISHED   1882. 


-By   Ei^AEo  HooKBS-  Dawai,   lUX 

by  Rev.  Gsa.  F.  Pshtkosv,  D.a 


%  • 


fy^:-\^  ^mrii^  vnHODT  vifns. 

;  By  uia4>-«ati!ar.     Ii|ttpatadaB  ^  Mi^-lil 
LAir  BiiuiBT.  Preftlo&'df  MllathM 


:  and  give  the  cure  wrrHdtrr'  DRitGsl'ar  aaf  tti- 
'meat  involviil^  cxpteee.  .  --^  j.  -w 

.  "/yfr»■^r  Mmpt  M«/  Mcrv^  -m^TAMT  i^aihd- 
mg^awer?'  Joseph  F.  Lahd,  M.D.. 


TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS, 

in  Faltoa  Street,  New  York. 
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ROAD 


SUPKRIiLY   EQUIPPED 

Pioneer  Limited  Trains 

between    CHICAGO    ^^ 

MILWAUKEE,        LA  CRbSSE 

WINONA,   ST.  PAUL 

MINNEAPOLIS,  FARGO 

ABERDEEN,   SIOUX  FALLS     ' 
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WAUKESHA,  OCONOMOWOC 

GREEN  BAY,   OSHKOSH 

IRON  MOUNTAIN,      MARQUETTE 

"THE   COPPER   COUNTRY" 

and  a  thousand  other  cities  and  towns  on  6,400  miles  of 
firht-class  road  owned  by  the  CHICAGO.  MIL- 
WAUKKE  A  ST.  PAUL  RAILWAY. 

OBO.  H.  HBAPPORD.  acncral  Paaeenser  Afent, 

Chicago,  III. 


PUBUSHBRS*   aUARANrab      . 

Any  person  purchasing'  these  books,  and,  after 
adopting  the 'system  and  following  it  for  tUnj 
days,  does  not  realise  a  marked  improrement  ia  | 
health,  may  return  them  and  we  will  refoodtte  ' 
money. 

Reftrencea  aa  to  above 


F.  S.  Jerome,  First  Nat.  Bank,  Norwich,  Ct. 
N.  L.  Bishop,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Norwich,  Cl 
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dent  post-paid  on  reeel|»t  of  price. 


THE 
ALUANCE    PUBLISHING    COMPANY. 

••Uit-  Bsllihv,  Nev  Yerk,  N.  Y. 


VOICES    OF 

Earth  and  Heaven. 

By  HARRIET  B.  BRADBURY. 

A  charming  booklet,  in  verse,  with 
decorations  by  the  author.  The  music 
of  its  lines  suggests  at  first  the  conflict- 
ing voices  that  call  the  soul  away  from 
its  heavenly  meditation^,  but  at  last  a 
sweet  tranquillity  takes  the  place  of  the 
tumult,  as  the  soil!  turns  to  find  the 
strength  that  awaits  it  in* the  silence. 

Most  beautifully  bound  in  heavy 
paper,  decorated  in  brown  and  gold, 
tied  with  silk  and  gold  cord. 

Price,  10  centSy  post-paid. 

ISSUBD  AND  FOR  5AU3  BY 

The  Alliance  Publishing   Companyt 

«'UPE'*  BUIUNNa,  NEW  YOU.  N.  V. 
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Tear  Out  This  Advertisement 


>  and  mail  it  to  us.  Sign  your  name  in  space  bc- 
ind  we  will  send  you  FREE  our  handsome 

■  73-page  illustrated  book  "The  Test  of  Time," 
whichwill  explain  fully  our  offer  of  ja  nig hU'  free 
trial,  and  qur  guarantee  to  return  your  money  (no 

,  questions  asked)  if  ours  is  not  the  equal  in  clean- 
liness, durability  and  comfort  of  any  {50  hair 
mattress   ever  made,     h  will   conclusively  show 


the 


s  of  the 


:  Ostermoor  Patent  Elastic  Felt  Mattress,  *15.  (.X,  r.) 


Express  charges  prepaid  anywhere.     Ni 
for  sale   by  anv  stores.     Don't  be  deceive 
into  buying  of  de^^ers. 
'   Our  name  and  guarantee  on  every  mallres. 
'  Mwlila.agllM.    .    »  B-jgl 


Thousands  have  purchased,  bul  a  thousand  doablert 

{  hesilale.      If  yau  doubt  (even  with  our  guarantee),  <re 

in't  ask  you  to  buy — simply  sign  here  and  we  will  mail 

ir  book,  or,  if  you  prefer,  send  your  name  on  a  postal. 
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The  Only  Perfect  AutomoMel 

THE    PORTER  ^^H^^  THE     PORTER 


TTelgbt 
onlf  ffSOlbs. 


Order  Now 
to  Ensure 

Early 
Delivery 


The  "  Motor  A^e  **  of  Chicago  thus  de- 
scribes the  Perfect  Automobile : 


STANHOPE 
Price 

S  750.00 

^HasnoBinl 
In 
Simplicity, 
Design, 
|ConstrDctln{ 
Economy,  i] 


' '  A  handsome,  stylish  vehicle  which  can 
be  started  instantly  and  without  previoas 
laborious  or  lengthy  preparation,  can  be 
stopped  promptly,  can  be  run  at  any  speed 
up  to  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  can  be  per- 
fectly controlled  by  any  person  without 
special  training,  can  travel  over  rough 
streets  and  roads,  can  climb  stiff  grades, 
can,  in  short,  do  anything  and  everything 
that  a  horse  or  span  of  horses  attached  to  a 
vehicle  can  do,  and  do  it  more  satisfactory, 
do  it  at  ft  fraction  of  the  eKpense  and  at  the 
same  time  have  none  of  the  inherent  faults 
of  the  horse,  and  no  new  ones  of  its  own 
at  the  present  time."  There  are  vehicles 
that  combine  some  of  these  advantages,  but 
none  that  combine  them  all  except 

THE    PORTER    STANHOPE, 
prioc  *750.00, 

We  make  only  one  grade,  and  that  the 
best,  and  the  best  only  will  be  found  satis- 
factory in  the  long  run. 


THE    PORTER    STAITHOPB 
la  the  Perfect  Automobile. 

It  is  handsome  and  elegant  in  its  IhM 
and  confonns  in  design  to  the  modanhone 
carriages. 

Safe,  simple  md  durable. 

Boiler  is  absolntely  non-ezploslve  snl 
water-feed  antomatic. 

It  is  &ee  from  all  complications  In  Its 
mechanism,  so  that  an  engineer  Is  not 
necessary  in  its  nse. 

Pnel    is    cheap    and    obtainable   emy- 

It  is  noiseless  and  free  from  all  odor  sad 
vibration. 

The  Burner  (or  engine  fire)  is  of  low  draft 
and  so  protected  from  the  air  as  to  be  un- 
quenchable in  all  veatheis. 

It  is  controlled  by  one  lever  only,  as  b 
tlmesof  danger  several  levers  are  confds* 
ing.  The  methods  of  lighting  the  bnmer 
at  first  are  so  simple  that  anyone  can  dolt 
quickly  and  in  a  manner  that  Is  not  com- 
plicated. 

Wrrte  Now! 
PORTER    MOTOR    CO, 


Temont  Building, 


^«Mimw«t«m»»< 


'*The  Univenal  Antholocy  to  tlM  crownlnjr  MidMv-   Thto 
or  of  tke  19th  century  iMokaMklBf."»^«ir  York 


Timet,  Mmy  19, 1900. 


article  that  eyery  lover  of  good  books* 
eryooe  owning  a  library  or  collecting  one,  ehonld 
Id  NOW. 


To  buy  anjrthinff  like  all  the  books  selected  fkom  In  the  Univetsal 
AnthoUwy,  which  Is  published  in  33  royal  octavo  volumes,  would  be 
utterly  impofrsible ;  many  of  them  come  on  the  market  only  once  in 
a  ffenemtion,  at  enonnous  prices,  and  $100,000  would  not  hasten  their 
advent.  Even  to  buy  those  which  can  be  had  at  some  price  without 
very  long  waiting  would  cost  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  And 
even  if  we  throw  out  the  very  costly  ones  of  the  latter— say  those  cost- 
ing $100  and  over— and  rely  on  seeing  them  In  libraries,  the  remainder 
would  cost  an  average  01  $100  a  volume  of  the  Anthology— over 
$3,000. 


But  even  libraries  will  not  furnish  what  would  be  left  out,  nor  nearly 
all.  Many  most  interntlng  and  valuable  articles  have  been  translated 
specially  for  this  set ;  in  many  cases  the  author  or  work  has  never 
appeared  befDre  in  English  at  all.  nor  any  selection  from  him. 

Thus,  the  reader  cannot  find  any  specimen  of  the  world>£smous 
"  Secret  History,"  ostensibly  by  Procopius.  anywhere  except  in  this  set. 

No  part  of  Dion  Cassius'  History  has  ever  been  translated  except 
here ;  we  give  the  orijrinal  stoiy  bv  him  of  the  destruction  of  the  three 
Roman  legions  by  Arminius,  the  German  hero. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  classical  pieces  is  the  savage  diatribe 
by  Seneca  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Oaudius— the  "  Apocolo- 
cyntosis  "  or  "  Pumpkinlfication  *';  it  has  never  before  been  rendered 
into  English,  so  that  its  wit.  poetry  and  scathing  satire  might  be 
appreciated  by  others  than  Latin  scholars. 


Greek  and  Latin  Aatliors  Now  Translated  tor 
the  First  Thne. 

Of  the  ten  Attic  orators  regarded  by  the  great  Alexandrian  critics  as 
foremost  of  antiquity,  three  are  for  the  first  time  piesented  to 
English  readers  in  this  work ;  four  othen  are  given  virtually  for  the 
first  time,  as  the  onlv  translations  ever  made  have  been  long  out  of 
print  and  are  in  few  libraries. 

No  such  collections  of  fragments  of  lost  Greek  and  Ronun  poets  and 
playwrights  has  ever  been  present«l.  ona-ha^  of  It  translated  spe- 
cially for  us.  Eight  Roman  and  seventy-four  Greek  poets  are  rep- 
resented. 

The  specimens  of  the  great  Roman  poet  Ennlus,  the  real  founder  of 
the  native  school  of  Latin  vetse,  and  the  Greek  Archllochus,  Esther  of 
Greek  satire,  are  translated  into  English  for  the  first  time. 

A  most  remarkable  and  interesting  document,  here  presented  for 
the  first  time,  is  the   autobiography   of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  the 
famous  Ancyran  inscription ;  its  gaps  restored  by  Professor  Mommsen. 
the  great  German  historian,  and  the  whole  translated  for  the  Anthol-- 
ogy. 

By  far  the  finest  selection  of  Martial's  famous  Epigrams  b  that  In 
this  set,  most  of  the  verst  translations  made  for  Anthology. 

/Elian's  curious  gossip  about  animals,  real  and  imaginary,  are 
sampled  here,  for  the  first  time,  in  English. 

The  witty  and  delightful  imaginary  correspondence  of  Aldphron  Is 
here  represented  by  a  dozen  very  amusini^  items,  some  of  them  sett— 
sixteen  in  all ;  the  whole  translated  for  this  work. 

Translated  for  the  Anthology  are  the  excellent  nmiment  of  Aulus 
Gdlius  in  the  "Attic  Nights."  "Why  Astrology  (^not  beTrue." 
and  an  entire  eclogue  of  Calpumlcus  Sictdus,  the  best  of  the  pastoral 
poets  after  the  time  of  Virgil. 

Later  Curios  First  Rendered  Into  Bngltoh. 

Coming  down  to  later  times,  a  group  of  the  great  philosophers  of  the 
Middle  Aiges  have  their  first  sampling  here :  Avicenna  the  Arab,  and 
AverroeS  the  Spanish  Jew.  the  two  mightiest  of  Moslem  thinkers; 
Roger  Bacon,  the  greatest  English  man  of  science  down  to  Newton's 
time,  singularly  like  his  great  namesake,  Francis  Bacon,  in  ideas  and 
purposes,  and  a  better  experimenter;  aad Thomas  Aquinas,  the  " An- 
gel tc  Doctor."  the  head  of  Catholic  theology,  first  translated  here 
except  in  scattering  paragraphs. 

Later  yet.  a  most  Interesting  selection  fironf  Madame  de  Mainteoon's 
Letters  nas  been  translated  for  us  for  the  first  time ;  a  poem  from 
Clement  Marot ;  a  very  characteristic  and  ptingent  pamphlet  by  that 
prince  of  condensed  pamphleteers,  Paul  LeuM  Courier,  here  sampled 
for  the  first  time  in  English ;  for  us,  too;  a  poem  of  Jean  RIchepIn,  an 
essay  by  Jules  Simon,  stories  by  Oiarles  Nodler.  hy  Jean  Mace,  by 
Daudet,  by  Pushkin,  and  others. 

The  translations  alone  of  mm  writers  and  new  articles  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  set,  not  only  ^x  curiosity  but  for  Interest  and  readabil- 
ity and  permanent  worth. 

Chancer  and  Old  Bngltoh  Writers  Modemlxod 

and  Bnfoyed. 

Practical  translations,  too,  are  the  modembatlons  witMcui  ckmngt 
of  old  English  writers;  that  js.  modemlxing  au  n>eillngs  that  do  not 
change  the  root  ittfd.  and  explaining  the*rest  In  footnotes.  Thus  the 
reader  is  reading  his  author's  etact  tekt  without  any  of  the  dlACalty 
that  makes  Chaucer  and  others  sealed  books  to  the  mass  from  their 
repellent  form.  One  of  Chaucer's  stories  has  been  so  treated ;  the 
entire  introductory  canto  of  "  Piers  Plowman's  Dream  "  can  now  for 
the  first  time  be  rtad  by  the  many;  a  powerful  article  of  John 
WydiPs ;  two  of  the  best  selecttons  Irom  Alexander  Barclay**  **  Sl^  of 
Fools,"  and  others  of  less  antkiuated  form,  which  yet  aio  SO  haia  fai 
appeairance  that  people  will  not  try  to  read  them. 


The  Rare  Tales  and  Stories  of  St.  Patrlcfc,  St.  Dento, 
St.  James,  St.  David  and  St.  Andrew  and  many 
Others. 

For  Instance,  few  names  of  books  are  better  known,  or  their  tales  a 
more  integral  (nrt  of  literature  and  popular  ttaditfon,  than  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom :  the  current  stories  of  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  of  St.  Patrick  and  the  Snakes,  of  St.  Denis,  and  at.  James, 
and  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  David,  and  St.  Anthony,  are  all  derived  ftom 
this  book.  There  is  only  on''  copy  on  any  printed  catalogue  of  a 
United  Sutes  Library— the  Peabody  of  Baltimore.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  juyer  of  this  set  will  ever  see  any  part  of  it  elsewhere- 

Who  Was  the  Leader  of  the  French  School  of  Roman- 
tic Novelists  In  the  17th  Century  ? 

Who  knows  aught  of  the  once  great  MUe.  de  Scudery,  the  chief  of 
the  French  school  of  romantic  novelists  in  the  seventeenth  century  r 
Or  her  predecessor.  Calprenede  T  or  who  would  ever  even  start  to  raid 
the  tremendous  volumes,  a  thousand  closely-printed.  double<olumned 
huge  quarto  pages,  that  enshrine  each  story,  could  they  obtain  the 
volumes  r  ana  how  many  can  ever  see  them,  with  only  two  copies  of 
Calprenede— one  of  each  of  two  novels— and  three  of  Scudery,  m  this 
country  f    We  give  highly  readable  selections  from  each. 

The  Oriental  Tales— Those  of  Savltrl,  Satyavan. 
Mahabharata,  Protap  Chandra  Roy— You  Have 
Heard  the  Names,  Why  Not  Have  the  Tales  In 
Yoar  Library  ? 

The  delightful  autobiographic  memolnofthe  Emperor  (Baber,  the 
founder  of  the  Mogul  Empire  of  India,  incomparably  superior  to  any 
other  king's  reminiscences,  and  of  the  highest  historic  Interest  are 
found  on  the  printed  catalogue  of  but  one  library  in  the  United  States, 
the  Astor.  of  New  York.    They  are  well  sampled  in  the  Anthology. 

Oneof  the  sweetest  of  the  Oriental  tales,  that  of  Savitri  and  Satya- 
van, is  from  the  great  epic,  the  Mahabharata,  translated  only  in  Uie 
monumental  work  of  Protap  Chandra  Roy,  which  only  a  f^  of  the 
greatest  libraries  possess.  More  of  this  exquisite  translation  is  given 
besides  this  lovely  story. 

The  works  of  Confucius  and  Mendus.  the  greatest  Chineee  teach- 
ers, are  not  in  the  ordinary  library. 

Only  one  library  in  the  country  has.  on  Its  printed  catalogue,  the 
one  translation  ever  made  of  Lycophron's  "Cassandra,"  one  of  the 
most  strange  and  curious  poems  of  ttie  Alexandrian  Greek  scbooL  A 
considerable  and  satisfying  part  is  given  here. 

« 

The  Celebrated  Treatise  of  Longlnns  "On  Styto." 

By  universal  verdict  the  chief  critic  of  antiquity  was  Longlnus,  tutor 
to  the  family  of  the  great  queen.  Zenobia.  Only  one  translation  was 
ever  made  of  his  famous  treatise  "On  Style."  and  that  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, and  to  be  found  in  but  few  of  even  great  libraries.  A  good  por- 
tion Is  given  in  this  work. 

One  of  the  curius  of  literary  history  is  "The  Caesars,**  of  the  Emper- 
or Julian,  a  skit  on  his  predecessors,  translated  only  once  In  the  lut 
century,  and  found  in  only  a  few  great  libraries,  ft  Is  here  given 
entire. 

To  Americans,  one  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  of  compositions  is 
the  famed  None  Saga  of  Eric  the  Red.  giving  the  account  of  Leif  Er- 
icsson's discovery  or"Vinland,"  somewhere  on  the  northeastern  coast 
of  North  America.  All  that  part  of  the  Saga  relating  to  this  discovery 
is  given  In  this  work,  and  will  not  often  be  findable  elsewhere. 

One  of  Francisco  Quevedo's  striking  and  bitter  *'Visions  of  Hell." 
among  the  glories  of  Spanish  literature.  Is  here  given,  and  is  only  to 
be  found  In  one  or  two  great  libraries.  Quevedo  was  the  Voltaire  of 
Spain. 

Many  other  instances  might  be  given,  but  these  will  show  the  rich- 
ness of  the  Anthology  In  articles  at  once  interesting,  readable  ami 
rare. 

Ito  Editors. 

The  Anthology  has  been  prepared  by  the  most  competent  hands,  by 
men  whose  life  work  has  been  the  development  of  that  keen  judg- 
ment and  critical  insiffht  necessary  for  the  production  of  such  a  great 
work.  The  editor-in<hief.  Dr.  Gamett,  C.B.,  is  equally  known  for 
his  fifty  years  of  service  in  the  British  Museum,  and  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most of  English  scholars.  The  assodate  editors.  Dr.  Leon  Vallee. 
Librarian  of  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale.  of  Paris,  and  Prof.  Brandl. 
Professor  of  Literature  in  the  Imperial  University  of  Beriin.  not  to 
speak  ofthe  many  qualified  assistants,  suffice  to  stamp  the  work  as  of 
tne  highest  authority. 

The  Publishers. 

So  grent  was  the  expense  of  tiie  undertaking  that  no  one  publishing 
house  alone  ventured  to  bring  it  out.  The  Qark  Company  of  London: 
Emile  Terquem,  the  well-known  publisher,  in  Paris :  the  Bibliothek 
Verlag,  in  BerKn  ;  and  Merrill  &  Baker  of  New  York,  are  bringing  out 
this  work  conjointly. 

For  full  particulars,  sample  pages,  sample  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tive  matter  ^^ler  t^jvM  mention  THE  Arbna;.  write, 

MERRIU  k  BAKER, 

11  East  16th  St,  New  York  Cltv. 
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(W£  USED  TO  SELL  THIS  COURSE  ALONE  FOR  $5,00.) 
■OVERTONE  is  looking  tor  the  best  course  of  instruction  extant  upon  tliis  ' 
The  public  demand  is  for  acoiirse  of  instruction  which  does  I 
lostmct.     We  hare  prepared  the  beat  coni'se  tliat  has  ever  beeu   | 
I  written,  and  we  hare  seen  thorn  all      The  matter  cootaihed  in  this  coiirtte   : 
I    not   appeared    in   Suqgestivb 
THERAPEUTiGSintheformofarticles.   ' 
The  whole  course  is  new,  original,   ' 
und  thoroughly  uptodate.  Itleaches   I 
you  how  to  hypnotize;  how  to  mes-    | 
merize;    how  to  iustnict  and  cure   , 
during  natural  sleep;  how  to  perforin 
stage  hypnotism;  it  reveals  all  the 
old  and  all  theaBtvmysterieB.   Itfav-   ' 
especially  the  induction  of  THE    ( 
DEEP  SLEEP,  and  teaches  how  you 
mayinduccit.  Itgives  you  instruction 
n  the  use  of  Hypnotism  in  the  treat- 
uent  of  disease.    It  gives  special  in- 
atrui'tion  for  the  docior;  special  in- 
struction for  the  layman,  and  special 
instruction  for  the  dentist  in  Hypno- 
tism and  SuggestiveThsrapentica. 

Jt  13  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word 
a,  copy  of  any  other  course,  or  a  re- 
hash of  old  matter.    It  is  unlike  any 
other  course,  and   superior  to  all. 
No  other  Course  of   Instruction  is 
I   necessary,  but  without  this  the  student  h  not  fully  equipped  to  do  his  worli 
I  It  contains  no  less  than  50  Methods  of  luduciug  Hypnosis,  and  devotes  a 
I  Lesson  to  the  Method  of  Mesmerism  which  Dr.  Esdaile,  the  English  surgeon, 
made  famous  in  India. 

After  mastering  this  course  the  student  is  able  to  hypnotize  eithtr  for 
'  his  own  satisfaction  in  psychic  research,  or  for  the  correction  and  cure  of 
I   bad  habits,  nervous  diseases,  and  fanctional  disorders. 

nis  Ciursi  Is  GIVEN  «WAr  to  Anions  WHO  SEtlOS  SI.OO  f»  Sli  Montlis 

stiiscriiitioi  ti  suesESTiyE  therapeutics. 


i  PSYCHIC  RESEARCH   COMPANY,^ 

Room  F.  TIMES-HERALD  BUILDING,  \ 


CHICAGO. 


H.  H.  Hoosmiiii  t  no 

No.  20  Broad  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


Mbmbbks 
Nbw   York   Stock  Bxchanob. 


«3-BRANCtl  Office  AT 

No.  2  ASTOR  COURT. 

33d  and  34th  StrMti. 


$25,000  in  Cash  Awards 

A  Dignified 

I  Educational 

Contest  . . . 

open  to  all  New  Subscribers  of  The 
International  Magazine 

The  contest  is  to  estimate  what  the  population 
of  the  U.  S.  will  be  bf  the  census  jast  taken.  It 
is  a  rational  and  dignified  educational  contest  in 
wbich  thinking  men  aod  women  may  participate 
with  absolute  propriety.  It  is  not  a  lattery  or 
similar  Hcheme,  as  is  snown  by  the  fact  that  it 
bos  the  approval  of  the  Post  Office  Dept. 

Tb«  awards  will  be  made  bv  the  Press  Pub- 
lishing Association  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  Central 
Savings  Bank  of  that  city  holding  a  Guarantee 
Fund  of  fas.ooo  for  that  purpose. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will 
forward  you  circular  giving  full  information. 

The  International  Magazine 


THE  MASKED  PROPHET. 


i4  nr(*a«4l<u/ JeaoMJMML 

BY  COLONBL  JOHN  BOWLES. 


^'A  tteemd  tdititH  at  Xtilar^powttt:^  ocolt 
itory  has  jnst  bean  pnbllilMd. 


OnrlN»    CMMIJtLiiiHiir 


TUB  ALUANCB  PUBLtSIONa  ^X, 


"Lmr  BJ«.,  Mbw  Vbi*. 


Hypnotism 


ffm 


■Would  you  achiere  bniinew  and  wcial  nc- 
eu:  Improve  TOUT  Ulcnti:  srMilr^yinria- 
uitumai  cure  diieucs  (od  bad  haCitc  **d 

mrrlul  power  and  Influtnceoveroth^D?  If  ». 

write  for  our  booli-by  Ihim  eminent  snecialiMa.  It 
thormiahly  enplaiiiB  all  the  hidden  anreUotHynM^M. 
Penonal  Magnetlaoi,  nuiaaOe  Ha^ns.  Etc  HbU,; 
most  remorltable  wcwk  of  the  cenlurr.  Positi>elT  nodimt 
tikr  i(  ever  before  published.  It  bu  brouabl  nccwin 
thousatnla.  We  Buarinlee  tuceeu  to  yon  or  KiTfeit  . 
Si.ooo.oomHold,  Tbe  book  la  trea.  A  poaM  card  fa«a> 
von  i^dar  brtnn  tbc  book  U  munw.   AddrcMi 

US  Deartoni  Street     American  Coll«g«  of  SolailOM, 

ChlUfO.  ni.  OapLBWi.  4>»W4M«nrit^PM»^Pk. 


iDilliiiiapolis  GoiilnatlOD  Litnini,  Diiing,  BiU  i  PoolTalileii 

Are  superbly  made  in  ihe  most  artistic  woods.  M&sslve  build,  refined  desigD,  aad  rich  in 
fioisb.  Hnudsonie  pieces  of  [umitare  for  any  home.  We  tniinufacture  several  styles  of  tables 
in  three  sizes,  viz. :  library  or  drawing-rooni  size,  diaiDg-rooin  or  three-quarter  size,  and  the  full 
rogulatlon  Ubie. 

All  onr  tables  are  equippod  with  oar  pmlaaUd  laitltlble  pockets,  ellmiaatiDg  the  outward 
appearauce  of  billiards  or  pool.  Handsome  removable  library  and  dining  tops,  fine  blllianl 
Cloth,  regalation  slate  beds,  sensitive  rubber  cushions,  etc.  These  tables  are  of  higbeat  grade, 
the  playing  qualities  being  equal  to  (■'MNI  tables. 


Wrile  at 


illug  (rated  citalni 


IB  Eivinij     Ourlarac 


n,ss 


COMBINATION  TABLE  COMPANY,  No.  70  Penn.  Street,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 


YOUR  VACATION 
IN  COLORADO 

•D 


O  ymi  quite  realize  that  in  all  the  world  there  i) 


>  scenery  more  gOTgeoa 


Couple  this  with  these  facts  — 

That  the  climate  of  Colorado  is  simply  delightful. 
That  the  dry,  pure  air  is  wonderfully  healthful  and  invigor- 
ating; and  that  the  hotels  are  of  unusual  excellence. 
Then  consider  the  question  of  spending  your  vacatioa 
there  this  summer. 

Colorado  is  not  far  away.  The  Burlington  Route  runs  "one  night  on  the  road"  trains  f«« 
both  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and  (hey  are  luxuriously  furnished.  Sumptuous  Ubtaiy  Binolungal 
and  dining  cars  d  la  carle  make  the  trip  seem  veiy  short.  Then  during  the  summer  months  lasn 
tickets  aie  sold  al  greatly  reduced  rates,  so  the  expense  is  not  great. 

Let  me  send  you  maps,  time  tables,  ticket  rales;  and  if  you  want  to  know  more  about  tk 
country  enclose  six  cents  in  postage  for  our  iooi  bh  Colorado.  It  is  a  beautiful  work,  of  litem 
excdience  and  profusely  illustrated. 

P.  S.  EUSTIS.  General  Passenger  Agent,  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.,  Chicago,  IlL 


Tbe  World's.... 
QreJitest  [lovelist 

THE  highest  position  in  the  realm  of  pure  fiction 
is  claimed  for  Bai.zac.  His  powerful  romances 
iorro  a  union  of  lofty  qualities — lieea  insight,  pro- 
fuund  kaowledge,  fascinating  interest,  and  epi- 
grammatic force — which,  blended  and  clothed  in 
the  midst  of  an  DndeGnoble  allurement,  place  him 
alone  and  peerless  in  the  heights  of  classic  fiction. 
This  is  not  the  arbitrary  opinion. of  a  few,  but  the 
consensus  of  criticism  in  three  great  countries. 

If  your  library  is  to  contain  tne  choicest  thought 
«E  the  world,  why  not  include  the  greatest  novelist  ? 
[f  you  read  fiction,  why  not  read  the  best— the 
novels  of  wide-world  interest  and  enduring  charm  ? 

BALZAC'S  COMEDIE  HUMAINE 


Complete  In  Sixteen  Volumes 

an  amaiincly  latge  number  are  living,  brea 
exltt  tot  us  as  Iruly  as  Shakespeare's  heroes 


A  SEMI-DE  LUXe  EDITION. 

This  edition  wi[]  satisfy  the  mosl  emetine  book- 
It  is  carefully  printed  from  large,  clear  lype, 
!  paper,  is  handaomel/  and  durably  bound,  and 
beautifully  illustrated.  It  is  actually  belter  and  will 
proenC  a  finer  appearance  in  the  library  than  many 


THE  SET  CONSISTS  of  -. 


and  half- leather. 


THE  FAMOUS  SAINTSBURY  TEXT. 

This  is  the  only  full  and  eiacl  American  printing 
of  the  famous  Saintsbury  Edition.  Others  ac  claim- 
ing are  fraudulent  or  garbled.  We  have  purchait  I 
the  eidusive  American  rights  of  publication  fi>  .1 
edition  and  reset  it  in  new  type.  The  text  ii  Ip-"]  . 
lated  bjr  well-known  English  scholars:  and  we  1  ve 
added  three  stories  originally  lacking^  in  the  M'rtes. 
INTROpUCnONS-W^  .Iw  l,i<Iude  the  Mhplete  pRbc-    . 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY   PRICE 


™voSl  SENT  FOR  EXAMINATION 

To  give  a  correct  idea  of  Ihe  splendid  quality  of  the  edition,  we  will  send  a  set  prepaid  to 
any  responsible  reader  of  this  publication   without  any  advance  payment  whatever.     If  the 
books   are   not   satisfactory,    they  may   be   retunied   at  our   expense.      This  indicates   our 
miidence  in  the  set  and  its  ability  to  please.      (Read  the  Coupon.) 


A  Ma  (Hi  fl  cent  Addition  to  Any  Library. 
Send  PoaUl  for  Hindsonic  Spedtncn  Pat«s. 
About  nalf-Prke.     No  Risk  locDrred. 
We  Pay  Gipreisate. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   SOCIETY 

78  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


TJ/E    UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY.  jS   Fi/lh   AitHut 

Gen/lmm  ;  PItau  send  mt  en  approval  prtpaid  c 
!tl  af  BALZAC  in  kalf-ltalhtr.  l/relninid,  I  agret  ti 
pay  S'  Bii/iin  j  days  and  f^  per  moHlh  Hurta/itr fir  i; 
moHlhs :  i/not  salis/actorj,  I  agrtc  le  rtlurn  linn  ai 
yeur  exptnsl  vilhin  s  days. 

Si£»'d  


WHITE'S  SHBKE5PEARE 


A  Shakespearian  Arier  manv  ytan  ip«i ' 

Library  Complete  gSEi^rshakJtr^ 

plays,   repiesentini:  ihe  final  a 

i:>  ihe  jjublic  cumplete  in  13  volumes. 

The  Text  The  corruptions  inirodueed  bf  n 
D»ctnpMl  1'^"  cenerations  of  editors  «bD  I 
Kestorca  „  ^.^,g^  Shafcespeaie  ouehl  to  tan  1 
liive  b«n  eliminaieil.  Point  by  point  and  "ti 
word  the  origiaal  plays  have  teen  recovered  (a 
firsl  time  in  ihis  country. 

Not  a  In  connection  «ith  caA 

Pocket  Edition    i^'  ;',■"„'  S'"£'  t 

and  j;li>»ariffi.     The  final  volume  i«  devoted  la  a 
pleie  tnpiial  indei  tu  every  character  and  eveir 
mem  in  the  ].layi. 
Llie  of  This  bincraphf  it  iuslly  tu 

Shakespeare  ("Jjj  an'i7rom\ls'^«i*i.rt 

iinly,  portrays  the  man  and  the  poet  in  his  lims 


WE  SEND  ENTIRE  SETS  ON  APPROVAL 

A  limiteil  edition  is  issued  in  Ihineen  volumes,  botind  ia  half  leather  and  in  Jot 
with'Kili'tops  :i[iil  iittt'Tcd  i\>r  about  hall  the  regular  subacrlptlon  price,  our  low  di* 
prices  beinit  $19  for  the  half  leather  and  $16  for  the  cloth  binding.  Bobksar*  inl 
on  approval  and  may  be  returned  It  not  satisfactory.    We  pay  exprvss.-igt^. 


A  Souvenir 


Celebrated 


SPECIAL  OFFER,  FOR  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY. 


I  ABOUT  ONE-HALF 

l-^llfwf«  .-    n,.,..    .,«.Y  »r  ,<■  -fti,«*/.  /T,M.V.  .X  ,'l  t/tl.,  I  ^HJaM^KIHTIOH  PRICE. 

.  ISTEK NATIONAL  S/MK/SI-KAKK  in  h..lf  Uaatr.  u-ilh  ART  \     WB  PAY  EXPRBSSAOE. 


'rjrfrnirwilhi-S'i- 


NO  RISK  INCURRED. 


Sii«..t 


THB  UHlVEIiSITY  SOCIETY, 

78  Filth  Aveane,  New  York. 


I  « 


J.  C.  F.  Qpumi&m^i^ 


Divine  Science  PiibJ] 


<-^i.. 


^<^ 


Its. 


r   • 


\hB€ONp  ^HO0iSAND.y 


•       M 


CUnf OYtfliE :  its  law,  btiiR,  t|i  Woiiflriiir 

•  -  * 

A  system  of  inspired  teachings  concerning  Divinity,  especially  Clairvoyance,  and 
how  to  nnfold  the  clairvoyant  vision,  to  pierce  the  veil  of  sense,  see  and  converse 
vnth  spirits,  enter  at  will  into  the^  spiritual  wo^ld  and  become  a  seer  and  an  adept 
in  mystical  science^  ^ , 

**It  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  of  Clairvoyance  thus  far  issued,  and  points  to 
an  alluring  goal  of  true  spiritual  development." — Mind. 

Published  in  gold  and  cloth.    Price.  $3.00.  ',    ^ 

{THIRD  THOUSAND.)        - 

PSYtROpiEHlY:  Its  Law,  latore,  am  lufeHmeiit. 

Teaches  how  to  realize  the  spiritual  consciousness,  intuition,',  and  Divinity,  and 
attain  illumination. 

**If  any  one  wishes  to  get  a  real  insight  into  the  best  niethods  of  development, 
these  are  the  books  to  purchase." — The  Two  Worlds.      •  .  .... 

Paper ;  price,*  50  cents. 

(SECOND  THOUSAND.) 

AURAS  AND  COLORS :  An  Esoteric  System  of  Teaching  Concerning 
Halos,  Aureolas,  and  the  Nimbus, — A  book  of  unique  value,  teaching  one  how  to 
perceive  and  interpret  the  aura  and  its  colors,  and  containing  a  dictionary  of  color 
meanings.    The  only  5ook  off  its  kind  in  the  world.    Paper;  price,  50  cents. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Psychometry,  Clairvoyance,  and  Inspiration. 

This  is  a  book  for  busy  people.  Each  sentence  is  an  aphorism  of  divine  truth. 
Paper;  price,  50  cents. 

IMMORTALITY. — A  quarterly  magazine,  the  exponent  of  Universal  Religion 
and  of  The  Order  of  the  White  Rose.  Now  in  its  third  year.  Each  number  is 
devoted  to  a  specialty — March,  1900,  number  to  * 'Realization;"  June,  1900,  ntimber 
to  "Healing."  Read  it,  and  judge  of  its  worth.  Subscripticm  prioe,  $i.ooa.year; 
single  copy,  25  cents. 

t^AII  of  tbe  above  pubUcatlooB  are  for  Bale  at  tbia  office,  and 
on  receipt  of  tbe  price  will  he  seat  post-paid  to  any  addreaa^ 

The  Alliance   Publishing  Company, 

"LIFE"  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


^1^^  Mallory  Staamsiiip  Lines, 

(NBW  YORK  AND  TEXAS  S.  S.  CO.) 
BETWEEN 

NEW  YQRK  AND  TEXAS,  GEORGIA,  FLORIDA. 

Piers  la  New  York— Nm.   19,  20,  21,  Bast  RIvar. 
Delightful  Sea  Route  for  PaSEcagen  to  all  Poiots  in 
TeXAS.OOLORADO,  NEW  and  OLD  NKXICO.AIIIZOHA,  CALIFORNIA, 
UTAH,  OIIEOON,  INDIAN   TERRITORY,  OkLAHOMA,  LOUISIANA, 
MISSIMIPf  I.  ALABAMA,  OEOROIA,  FLORIDA  Itar  W4|S^  Ac. 

Wrikfir^rdfpapr'^BtMa,"  c«ulminlni  itIaUs  ef Plififl  itrviet..      - 

C.  n.  riALLORV  &  CO.,  Oen'l  Agenta.  Pisr  so,  E.  R.,  N.  Y. 


Wben  You  Go  Soutb 

Over  the  Queen  &.  Crescent  Route  and 
its  connections  via  Cincinnati,  careful  at- 
tendants look  to  your  comfort,  your 
meals  (a  la  cart^)  are  not  surpassed  in 
the  best  hotels,  your  rest  is  unbroken 
on  the  smooth,  rock-ballasted  roadway, 
you  are  not  annoyed  by  change  of 
cars,  fatigue  vanishes  before  some  of 
the    finest    natural    scenery     in     America. 

Winter  Tourist  Tichvtj 
&re  yold  &t  reduced   r&tes 

WhT  not  wiitc  ui  ilxnil  itP      Out;  m  hours  Clncinnili  [o  Florida.      Direct  comiHIiona  at  Port 

Timpt  and   MUmi  at  SleUnrra  Wharf  for  Key   Wcit.  Nibmq  and  Hivuu.      We   qooie  rates 

1    Cladly.      Handsome  printed  matter  lent  free  to  inquirers.     ^       *>        ^        *•        V        V        T- 


THE  ESOTERIC  ART  OF  LIVING. 


JOSBPH  STEVIfAiEri.LLM. 


I.  Some  Baalc  PhUosot 

II.  Mental  States  and  Selected  C 

ni.  EUnfinaliTe  and  ConstnictiTe  HentatioD. 

IV.  Orielaal  Tbougtat  and  Free  Eiprendon. 

V.  SeU-ReTelalioD. 


Original  9tii()l«B  In  the  Phlktsophy  of  the  Higher  Life,  comprtbending  tbe  concepts  of 
Advanced  Thotig-tat  and  some  deductions  from  Modem  Psychical  Research;  the  purpose 
iMtng  to  show  how  the  rarer  knowledge  of  man's  powers,  both  normal  and  supernormal, 
and  their  proper  exercise  may  be  rationally  made  the  basis  for  a  happier,  healthier,  pro- 
fouDder,  and  Wtier  life,  not  only  in  extraordhuuy  bat  in  daily  ezpenence. 


«ra,  M>^     ObU  urf  ji 


a  lAi..  ■«  THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLI^niW  CO.,  -LHe" 


MORPHINE 

I  f  I  BASV  HOME   CURE  ^B 


PAISLESS-PERM 


THE  FOX  TYPEWRIT) 


Tmro  z«io£>Bi.e- 


No. 

88  Chan 


No.  1. 

76  Characters. 

BAU  BGAHWI  CAnUOE. 

Least  NoiM. 
awtnl  Key  Dip. 


LOCAL  DEALERS  WANTED. 

FOX  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  ^  ItT^'S^^l. 


A  Vtm  BOOK  OF  AFRICAN  TRAVEL 

AWbiteWorpjiDiD 
Centr^J  Afric^L 

A  RECORD  OP  A  JOURNEY  TAKEN 
ALONE  BY  A  LADY  ACROSS  AFRICA 

By  HELEN  CADDICK 

t6  iUatnUoat                             Clotb,  SI.M 

■crenel/  complacent  record  or  a  pleasure  (rip.    .    .    . 
It  U  her  Independent  manner  of  accoroplishiog  thi. 

bernarratiTe." 

A 
"FERRIS 
HAM 

CASSELL  &.  COMPANY,  Limited 

six  Blue  Strlpa  oa  Cover 
tbt  MetMl  Svml  memo  "FBRR 

erve-Force 


is  a  Home  Remedy;  an  UNGUENT  for  external  applica- 
tion. It  is  founded  upon  the  principle  that  Suffering, 
Premature  Decline  and  Premature  Death  are  the  direct 
and  indirect  results  of  DORMANT  CIRCU- 
LATION J  that  rescue  can  be  assured  only  by  its 
re-establishment  by  directly  charging  the  controlling 
Battery-cells  with  an  element  imitating  the  Nerve-force  prepared  for  that 
purpose  by  Nature.  This  imitating  element  is  our  bithful  NERVE-FORCE, 
and  it  will  positively  re-establish  the  most  sluggish  Circulation.  It  has 
i  won  for  us  many  Medals  for  Life-saving  in  the  past  eighteen  years,  We 
do  not  advertise  it,  however,  but  our  NERVE-FORCE  Journal.  This  Pub- 
lication explains  its  every  detail.  We  send  it  free,  in  plain  envelope,  to  as 
many  addresses  as  you  may  send  us. 

•  •  • 
We  appeal  especially  to  the  *•  chronically  ill,"  who  are  wearied  and 
discouraged  with  "stomach-dosing"  as  a  means  of  warfare  against  Dis- 
ease; to  those  threatened  with  cruel  operations;  to  men  and  women  who, 
in  spite  of  heroic  efforts  for  cure,  feel  themselves  steadily  declining;  to 
men  and  women  who  are  victims  of  either  sedentary  employment  or  ex- 
cessive  "Brain"   exhaustion,  and  to   those   who   have    been   cast  aside  as 


"  incurable." 


MR.  AND  MRS.  GEO.  A.  CORWIN, 
Bank  Building, 
Cor.  Park  Avenue  and  125th  Strvet, 
New  York  City. 

M  H'  t  'M  ^ii*i»^'»  1 1»  i Ml  «  mUHii i  ■■>!  »nni.ti.|  i>  .  I  nn  I  »  «■■** 


Echoes  From  Shadow-Land. 


e  Poemi,  the  o 
'ccdrcd  from  Ai 


IHnm  AMD  >01    ULI  IT 

THB  ALUANCB  PUB.  Ca.  -Lth"  mtg^  Ho  TWt. 


PEIIIIYtOPIEIIlE,: 


The  fint  wtablished 
and  most   complete 
Newspaper  Cutting  Bareati  In  the  world. 
no  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK. 


York,  reada,  Ihroutb  it*  bundrcdi  of   cmplo; 
Ikhed  Id  the  United  Sutei.  Cuiida.  andEonipi 


ofpn 


luidt  M  paper*, 
mbject. 


by  thouundi  of  lubicriben,  ptofe*- 
aU  theae    thoa- 


HOW  TO  9EC0n£S0UL-CEHT£REP 

THB  PBRSONAU  SHLP. 
Br  JANB  PORTSR  rudh. 


Wonieqlil  lie  losiiiess  WoiM; 


SOtmD—flBLPFUL-SBNSIBLB  I 

This  work  gives  important  and  valuable 
hints,  advice,  and  suggestions  to  wom^n 
regard  to  every  phase  of  business  life, 
gives   examples   of  success,    carefully   and 
critically  analyKing  the  methods  by  which 
it  -was  attained. 

Clatb,  Sl.tOi  pvr  to  eta.,  pat-paU. 

The  Alliance  Publishing  Company, 

"Uh"  BalMtoi.  Vn  V*tfc,  H.  V. 


SCRAPBOOKINQ 


2  PARK  ROW,      •     •      NEWYORK, 

TELEPHONE,  IHS  CORTUWDT. 


nphe  Power  of  $3,00. 

TWO  MAGAZINES  ARB  BETTER  THAN  ONE 
HERE  IS  A  SPLENDID  COMBINATION  OFFER. 

"THE  ARENA,"  $2.50.^.  .  .  .    "MIND."  $Zoa 

Rcfolar  Price  for  both,  SUL    CmMuUm  Price,  UM. 

Par  a  limited  period  we  have  dedded  to  acoMrt  joint  subscriptiona  tat  Mim^ 
the  leading  magadne  in  America  devoted  to  Hetaphvaica,  Occultlam,  Payctdoil 


RMearcb,  and  all  other  phaaeaof  the  ''New  Thought,"  and  The  Ajuena,  tho 
vrsat  American  Review  of  SotJal  Advance,  at  the  extremely  low  rata  «A 
Three  Dollan  •  Year,  which  ia  a  saving  of  I1.50  on  the  regular  aubacriptlon 
price.  Not  only  now  Bubscriben,  butalao  tboae  already  on  the  lists  of  dther 
mapiine  may,  in  renewing,  take  advantage  of  thiiBplendld  offer.  Itlab^ 
Ueved  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  readers,  all  over  the  worid, 
who  win  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pursue  In  Thb  A«>na  the  study  a2 
■odal  problems  suggested  in  JVfs^,  and,  on  the  other  band,  to  take  upini&W 
the  fuAer  treatment  of  philosophic,  religious,  metaphysical,  andoonilt  mattet% 
which  the  special  character  of  the  latter  publlcatfon  msices  possible.  TtUt 
^tr  it  madt  far  a  UmUedtimttnfy.amdihfUdtt  laitm^Jomntagtt/aitmit. 

TWO  FIRST-CLASS  MAGAZINES  FOR  THB  PRICE  OF  ONE 

AJrlnaa  all  cmmauofMllnii^  and  maks  remlBaHtai  pajsbla  t* 


Tbe  AlUuKe  PubllsUog  Company,  ■"r» 


rNewYoA.N.V. 


The  Library  of  Health 

M  THREE  VOLUMES.     Handsomely  bonod  in  cloth  and  sokL 


By  CHARLES  BRODIB  PATTERSON. 


A  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS  in  popular  fonn  on  Advanced  Thought  stib- 
jocts,  giving  special  attention  to  questions  bearing  upon  individual 
happiness,  harmony,  and  health.     Excellent  books  for  beginners  in  the 
New  Metaphysics. 


Contents  of  Volume  /• 


The  Spiritasl  Sdence  of  Life. 

Self-ControL 

Power  of  the  Will. 

Faith  and  Works. 

Mental  Causes  of  Physical  Disease. 

The  Giving:  of  Mental  Treatment. 


Relationship. 

Mind  and  Body  (Part  IX 

Mind  and  Body  (Part  XL). 

The  Fcr^veness  of  Sin. 

Good  and  Evil. 

The  Teachings  of  the  Bible. 


Contents  of  Volume  11. 


Light 

The  Inner  Man. 

Man*8  Relation  to  Man. 

Resist  not  Evil. 

The  Love  of  the  BeautifuL 

The  New  Awakenine. 

From  Death  unto  Life. 

"I   am  the    Resurrection  and  the 

Life." 
The  Right  Use  of  the  Will. 


Questions  and  Answers. 
The  Gospel  of  Healing:. 
The  Powsr  of  Thought. 
How  to  Develop  the  Gift  of  Healing. 
Talks  about  Treatment. 
The  Negation  of  Good. 
Environment. 
Man's  Dominion. 

The    Benefits    Derived    from    Spiritual 
Science. 


Contents  of  Volume  III. 


The  Crucifixion. 

The  Spiritual  Man. 

Christian  Theory  and  Practise. 

Hidden  Mvsteries. 

^ritual  Growth. 

The  Sours  Dominion. 

All  Life  is  One. 

Health  :  How  Attained. 

Mediution. 


The  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Contentment. 
The  Elements  of  Suocess. 
The  Power  of  Good. 
New  Thought  Idea  of  Prayer. 
The  Treasures  of  Life. 
What  is  Spiritual  Science  ? 
The    Power   and    Scope    of    Spiritual 
Science  in  Daily  Life. 


PRICES:  Each  volume,  $1.00;  any  two  In  one  order*  $C.75; 
or  all  three  for  $2.25. 


.  * 


Any  one  of  Mr.  Patterson's  books  will  be  sent  as  a  PREMIUM  on  single  sub- 
aoriptioDS  to  Mind  ($2.00). 

ty  Persons  ordering  the  full  set  of  six  books  by  this  author — <*  New  Thought  Essays," 
"Beyond  the  Clouds,"  ** Seeking  the  Kingdom,"  and  the  three  volumes  above  described — 
at  the  ragnlar  rate  of  $1.00  each,  are  entitled  to  a  year's  subscription  to  Mind  free. 

For  Mmte  by  all  bookgailen,  or  Meat  po8t»pald  by  the  publUben  : 

THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,    - 

••  UPE "  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


THE  NUSSETS. 


DON'T  WORRY  : 

**Agem;  wisdom  from  ancient  and  modem  phil- 
osophers condensed  in  a  book  no  larg:er  than  a  fair 
lady's  hand." — Kalamazoo  {^Mick.')  Telegraph. 

*'  Rich  in  maxims  and  epigrams  that  reach  to  the 
heart  of  life,  and  condense  into  a  para^aph  the 
secret  of  the  world's  best  wisdom.*' — San  Francisco 
CluronicU, 


.    a 
and 


PHILOSOPHIC: 

**  Master  thougfhts  from  master  minds,     .     . 
desirable   companion,   stimulating   in  thoug:ht 
djc^xfxtiy— Sunday-School  Times. 

**  Singularly  happy  in  selection.  .  .  .  Not  only 
stimulating  and  suggestive,  but  chosen  and  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  convey  a  general  impression  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  originals.  "—^r<M7i((yff(A^  K.)  Times. 


PATRIOTIC: 

**  One  of  the  best  of  little  books.     .    .     .     Full  of 
pith  and  timeliness." — The  Outlook. 

.  **A  peculiarly  suggestive,  readable,  useful  com- 
pound of  great  historic  thoughts  from  the  greatest 
Americans,  who  won  their  fame  in  making  the  history 
which  their  words  record. " — Denver  (Col. )  Republican. 


EDUCATIONAL : 

**  Pregnant  principles  from  educators  who  have 
been  thoughtful  students  and  practical  experts." — 
Christian  Register^  Boston. 

**  Of  rare  value  to  parents  and  teachers  and  to  those 
who  wish  to  get  at  the  kernel  within  a  shell,  whic^,  in 
a  more  expansive  form,  would  be  beyond  the  time  or 
ability  of  the  average  mind  to  penetrate." — PkUadei- 
phia  Times. 


HISTORICAL: 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  get  into  the  same  space 
more  of  profound  and  brilliant  philosophizing  uong 
this  line  than  is  contained  in  these  one  hundred  and 
fifty-odd  pagts.*'— Brooklyn  {N.  Y.)  Eagle, 

**In  some  respects  the  best  of  the  series." — 
Portland  {Me.)  Transcript.  % 


QUAINT : 

**A  charming  little  volume.  .  .  A  fund  of 
amusement,  thought,  humor,  and  wisdom,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  parallel  in  such  a  small  com- 
pass."— Chicago  Daily  Times. 

''  Full  of  wisdom  most  pithily  put,  and  worth  x^u^ 
ing."^Spring/leld  (Mass.)  Republican. 


TTh^   ^^  W^G      "Compiled  wisely  and  of  the  moat  precious  matter."— .^n^lm  Cmrier, 
M  MM^  «JC7i  M^^»    ••  Nothing    could  be  happier    In  conception    or  more    simply  artistic  in 
^  Bkiladelphia  Call.  ^ 

.  Cor4c4  clotlyr  s^llt  top,  45  c^nts  per  volunie  |  tbc  6  volunyes  1q  a  box,  ciirrias^  pi^^r  l?2. 
THE  ALLiANCB  PUBLiSHiNO  CO..  ••Lite  "  BIdg..  New  York,  N.  K 


Standard  Works  by  E.  D.  BABBITT,  M.D.,  LL.D.t 

The  Principles  of  Lis:ht  aiid  Colon 

A  volume  of  nearly  600  pages.    Royal  Svo,  with  over  200  engravings  ami 
plates. 


««The  most  critical  scientist  will 


probably 
teries  ot 


admit  the  author  has  sticoessfoll 


"isSSA 


many  hitherto  incomprehensible  mysteries  ot  Nature." — Review  of  Current 
Philadelphia, 

Price*  $5«oo»  pott-pald. 

Human  Culture  and  Cure. 

Part  I. :     The  Pbilosopby  of  Cure. 

'*  A  miracle  of  condensation  worth  ten  times  its  price.** 

*  *  Information  enough  on  any  one  page  to  pay  for  the  work." 

Price,  75  cents,  post-i»id. 

Part  11. :    Marriage,  with  Sexual  and  Social  Upbuilding. 

The  mysteries  of  sex  and  of  sexual  develoi)ment,  simple  and  scientific  methods  for  pro- 
ducing the  sex  in  offspring  that  may  be  desired,  parturition  and  a  noble  progeny,  and  the 
philosophy  of  Life  itself  explained.    Of  especial  interest  to  social  reformers. 

Price,  75  cents,  post-paid. 

Health  and  Power. 

*•  A  wonderful  little  book  founded  on  Nature's  finer  forces." 
"  Worth  its  weight  in  diamonds." 

Price,  50  cents,  post-paid. 

ADDRB55   ALL   ORDERS-  ^ 

THE    ALLIAMCB    PUBLISHIMG    COA\>ANY, 

<*Llfe*'  Bttiidlag.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


A  Greiit  ?rm\m  Offer 

TO  THE  READERS  OF 

V  a  Branlmii  that  •oald  b«  Bcceptmbia 

If  nuttir.  What  one  may  like  majr  bs  ■< 
*  >  Vhal  nj  bs  accaptable  6>  ■  MitlemaD  la  onan  UMle*a  to  •  ladv. 
dMaairfultaaritC  TIibb  In  Uia  KarchTarB  (ullable  praolura  It  Im  nry  dlfi 
tpoBSBBdaUalLka    IT  It  la  pOMtbts  to  set  hold  oT  aach  an  aTUde,  wa  ItilDk  we 

Post  Fountain  Pen. 


WBI>*ab«oaalbaloakoat  for  a  Braiiliiin  that  •oold  b«  acceptabla  to  tha  cnal  lua fcrily  af  c^  wJwfc 
TMa  bnot  alny*  an  ean  nutter.  What  one  majr  Ilka  majr  bs  atrlctly  opposita  io  IhataMarf  aootbai 
What  naj  bs  accaptabis  6>  a  centlemaD  la  onen  uadofa  to  •  ladv.    Wbat  a  bov  would  md  Ib  bht  b« 

-..1. ,j'   Tu—.-a. 1.T —  ....„!., ^„„  I,  y  «ry  dlficuKto  adaij  ons  that  b  aocepttia 

aitlels,  wa  Itdak  we  ban  auceaadad  In  oar  tleOBiMHf 


A.  XwW;  B.  Maab;  C,  Aa.-  D.  iWl-  E,  Pfm^ir:  F.  Ibd. 


poll  out  the  rod  and  ]«ur  pea  l» 

OUR    GREAT    OFFER! 


Thf  retail  price  I*  l^m  It' 
(Ut  •paaaMat  wHb  tba  trade  a 
aaiiwiiwil  ■nam In — "- 

aolUila  for  caRTlag  Id  the  laM 


Hagaalnel 
•■«  atata  what  «aa01]r  al  pM  b  tfaalMd-^wbatbtr  flaa. 


roDTisIf,  thlsoncTB  you  a  chance  of  purchaatn^  at  onvvlnl  ns 
aBrdenter.  We  will  prcaoit  along  wflh  tiM  pen  a  lMa«  podNI 
■ar :  Hagailna  for  •  jrear  and  pen  cCoipWei  H-Mk 


THE  ALLIANCE  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

•■Ufa-BoUdlat,  ^4Mr  yarfc.N.V.    ' 


THIS  IS  THE  COAL. 
P  MAKES  THE  STEAM 
Br  TURNS  THE  WHIEli 
PULL  THE  TRAIN 

ON  THE 


Lackawanna 

Railroad 


iptoAllEANsKsEf 

ifgWYORK  I  NEWYQRK 

V      '^ffb   -      -'•---     -AND 

lUFFALO  ■  CHICAGO 

VIA  BUFFAUO'.' 


1  42i>  Broadway.  NewYorK- 
ID3  Adams  5t.,  Chicago. 

ePytewYp 


•BHOHTBST  OP  THB  MONTHLIBS." 

THE  AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 

PILLED  WITH  PHOTOGRAPHS  PROM  M 

The  Amhrican  ia  the  nttwsy 
magaEine.     It  deals  witb 
present-day  articles  of  cur- 
rent interest  profusely  il- 
lustrating each  with  ir-* — 


<  the  preacher  in  his 
study;  the  millionaire  at  his 
desk ;  the  actor  in  his  dressing- 
room;  the  sculptor  at  his  work; 
and  the  scientist  among  hia 
books.     In  all  the  vari^  walks  '',- 

and  conditions  of  life  The  Aueucav  , 

draws  aside  the  curtain  of  obscurity 
and  lays  before  its  readers  pho- 
tographs of  actual  scenes  they  can- 
not themselves  see.     When  you  hold 
The  American  in  your  hands,  you  are 
photographically  in  touch  with  all 
the  world.     Its  representatives 
are  working  everywhere,  armed  with 
notebook  and  camera. 

10  Cents  a  Copy. 

FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  NEW5-5TAND5. 


Margaret  Salisbury. 

By  Mary  Hollaad  Lee. 


Tbls  /b  aa  extremely  Interemtlag  mmi 
augge'tlve  atory  ot American  lite  thmt  evmijr 
mtouM  read. 


sn  in  it~ihia  you  dcraind.  There  *ra 
f— Ihese  you  crave.  There  are  teiuht 
weet  reit— for  Ihne  »ou  lona.  AoJ 
iaa  vilUinia  ll-andthe  villain  mi 

Salisbury.  Mary  Holland  Lee  seemt 

mned  Ihem  in  the  covers  o[  ihi.  btnk, 
iohy-tcna:,tlie  humoroui  i>  Mendel 


aulhor  has  a  sympathy  for  the  lowly  and  the  every ^dat 

Ihat  marks  only  Ihf  loll.  wul.    At  times  her  flnBer-[in 

-    ich  Hea»en,biitherleet»"=l».v.nnil,...,,-.t,     " 

"  The  eiCled  author  neve 


I    CLOTH,  $l.99i  PAI*IR.  SO  cents. 

ItHE  alliance  publishing  CO., 

"UFB"  BLDQ.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 


DIRECT  ROUTE  TO 

:UBA 

BY   THE 

unson   Line. 

II  fwiml  Modem  StensMps 

lYORKiiATANZAS 

Id  the  NORTH  SHORE  PORTS 


HIHTiataiuroniinHTBNZiis 
IDBILE,  ms.,  and  mm 

MOBILE  and  OHIO  RAILROAD 

Tfefsmfl  TIcktU  la  all  Polau 


D.  MUN50N,  Qen'l  Agt., 

37  WUILim  St.,  New  York. 
MID  S  WHITCONB,  Ticket  A|(ali. 


fjrtiil  OcciiltisS^ 

is  a  veiy  snccessful  book  by  Eniest  Loomie. 
Price,  $1.35,  post-psid.  It  is  inv»luab1«  to  a11 
who  are  seekiog  perfet;t  health  and  true  stic- 
cesa.  The  mere  reading  of  it  has  often  led  tu 
marvelous  cures.  It  aims  to  cure  diseased  cir- 
cumstances a*  well  as  diseased  bodies. 

The  lollowtng  are  titles  and  prices  of  other 
valuable  books  by  the  same  author; 

YOUR  PRACTICAL  FORCES,  sad  bow  la  uc 

tten  IB  all  buliesa  sad  art SI  J> 

METHODS  OP  SELF-HELP 1.21 

PORCe-MASSINO  MCTHOOB IJ> 

CONCENTRATION IJC 

CONCENTRATION  METHODS  AND  HELPS  .  I.2S 

This  set  of  six  books  is  used  as  text-books  by 
man;  students  and  teachers.  The  following 
review  of  "Practical  Occultism"  recently  ap- 
peared la  Mind,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  unbiased.  It  also  applies  in  substance  to 
the  other  five  volumes  named: 

"  The  teaching  are  uniformly  helpful, 
simple,  and  practical  .  .  .  Tbay  help  the  stu- 
dent to  realise  the  truth  for  himMlf  by  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  kingly  powers  of  his 
higher  nature." 


Our  /iear  Puiure 

is  a  book  that  shows  the  turns  and  changes  to 
occur  in  society,  governments,  and  churdiea 
during  the  twenty  years  from  1896.  Sent  post- 
paid for  $1.00. 

Other  highly  popular  works,  by 

W.  A<  Redding*  >kb  •«»•  >uth<>r, 

THE  MILLENNIAL  KINODOM IIM 

THE  THREE  CHURCHES IJI 

MYSTERIES  UNVEILED IM 

These  books  contain  very  startling  claims, 
and  offer  a  character  of  evidence  and  proofs  of 
their  truth  that  the  average  mind  will  be  In- 
clined to  regard  a.t  convincing. 

Many  people  believe  that  these  wonderful 
prophecies  are  already  being  ful61led,  and  that 
other  great  events  foretola  are  only  a  little 
behiniTtbe  veil. 

If  these  prophecies  are  true,  it  is  most  im- 
portant to  know  of  them  as  a  means  of  financial 

$l}ouid  Woman  Obey? 

is  a  reform  book  that  would  be  httlpful  to  all 
who  have  matrimonial  difficulties,  etc.,  to 
solve.    Sent  post-paid  for  fi.oo. 

Aildreaa  all  ordsra  to 
THE  ALUAHCC  PVBU8HING  4 
"LUa"  BuUdlna.  Maw  Yart 


i: 


STRfliGEfEHTIILPOWESI 

HOW  PEOPLE  ARE  INFLUENCED. 

Startling    Words    from    the    Committee    Appointed 
Investigate  Hypnotism    for   ttie    Benefit 
of  Journal    Readers. 


Euo'drcds  orpt^ 
Mr.  Sl< 


ucma  inSniic  iDod.  ^'□r  Ihe  DurpiMe  of  >sctrts7nma''the%xact 'value  or  tbii  mucb-Ulli 
nmiticr,  cuniiKHcd  of  a  physician,  a  wclMcnown  luriit.  a  promincDt  minigler  anri  a  leadinE  rai 

imillec  carried  on  ■  series  o"°invM'liB»licin»  in  regard  lo  the  power  of  hxpoolism  to  influenc 
deedi  of  people  in  (lie  everyday  »alki  of  life. 

;  step  lakrn  by  the  members  of  the  comitiiltee  wai  lo  masler  the  Kienee  in  every  deiail.  k 
ilate  Irom  uersonal  experience  the  dood  or  evil  Ihia  ttraitie  power  miihc  produce.  They  ' 
Tk  Insliliilc  of  Science.  o(  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  Ireileil  school  of  Hypnotism  and  Occult  Sci< 
.and  received  lull  and  complelc  instruclioni  inrtaaid  lohow  hypaolisin  may  be  used  !□  iflfli 
liiness.  bow  lo  use  it  in  Irealing  diseases,  etc..  elc.  In  a  lew  days  Ihey  maitered  these  ini 
:re  Itiil-HedEed  hypnotists. 


edVhnE"\l?er.%l'^1ei^inglDn.  n'^.o"  ^tran/e'ilTatadvlhathSkVliI^ 
h  Ihe  doctors  said  must  surtly  kill  him.    Judge  Sch.fer'a  fame  spread  for  milea  around 

-r  pertormed  Ihe  astonishing  leal  of  hypnotising  Mr.  Cunninghgin.  of  Pueblo,  Ccl..  at  ■  dii 
.  severiii  uiucki.  He  also  hypnotired  an  aged  fentleinin  and  had  him  run  thioagh  Ihe  streela  iho 
Redhol  peanuls  for  sale."    Mr.  Stoufet  says  it  i:i  indispensable  to  one's  buaineu  luceeij. 

ley  tan  be  lo  those  with  whom  Ihey  are  btnughi  in  daily  contact. 

hen  develope^mlE'liI  makeTmin  fr^e'sislibVe.'"!"!;  called^ersonal  Marnen'smor  Hypnotfsm.    I  ad"tis1 
Tbe^New  York  Institute  of  Science  has  iusi  issued  lo.ooo  copies  of  a  book  which  fully  explaini  al 

'"ThVkJIik  also "cfnliins™  full'rellSH  of  fhe^m^bets*  aC  Ihe  comrShlel,"?!  wffl  b"  >MitVl»mlu"ly  (r 
ly  one  who  is  inlerested.    A  postal  card  will  bring  it.    Write  to-day. 

Mim  m  wi  imimi  of  science,  ocpi.  iii,  mmw,  1 1 


Interior  finished  in  Mahogany  supplied  by  Wiu.  L.  Lpic^ru 


ly^AHOGANY  is  justly  called  the  "King  of  Cabinet 
^'*  Woods."  It  is  the  only  wood  known  that  im- 
proves in  appearance  with  age  and  use.  It  imparts 
tone  and  richness  to  an  interior  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  small  additional  cost.  We  invite  correspondence 
from  those  contemplating  building. 

WM.  E.  UPTEGROVE  &  BRO., 
457-475  East  loth  St.  New  York  City^ 


MAY  OR  MUST. 


By  means  of  Ordinary  Life  Assurance,  you  can  ma] 
provision  that  your  wife  or  children  MAY  be  able  to  li 
comfortably  for  many  years;  by  means  of  the  Continuo 
Instalment  policy  you  can  provide  that  they  MUST  so  liv 

Every  year  thousands  of  women  who  are  left  in  coi 
fortable  circumstances  by  their  husbands  lose  all  by  foolii 
or  ill-advised  investments. 

Most  men  realize  that  they  should  provide  assuran 
to  protect  their  families.  Few  men,  however,  worry  as 
whether  this  protection  will  be  permanent. 

For  men  who  wish  to  provide  a  fixed  income  for  tl 
permanent  protection  of  wife  or  other  dependent,  the  CO! 
TINUOUS  INSTALMENT  policy  of  the  Equitable  fi: 
nishes  the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  accomplis 
ing  that  purpose.  Such  a  policy  enables  a  man  to  lea' 
his  wife  or  other  beneficiary  a  sum  of  money  in  such  a  sha 
that  it  cannot  be  lost,  squandered,  or  otherwise  waste 
In  other  words,  this  policy  enables  a  man  instantly  to  pi 
vide  financial  protection  for  his  wife  or  children  as  long 
they  live,  in  case  of  his  death. 


THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY, 

NEW  VORK. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  your  latest  publication  together  w 
a  calculation  illustrating  the  advantages  of  one  of  your  Continuous  Inst 

ment  policies  guaranteeing  an  income  of  $ annual 

Age  of  assured years 

Age  of  Beneficiary years 

Name 

Address 

THE  EQUITABLE  SOCIETY. 

SOHMER  &  RIEHLE,  Managers, 

I  and  3  Third  Avenue,  Cor.  Seventh  St« 

New  York  City. 


mooKroBATiD  laoa 


BALTIMORE,  MP. 


OPITAL,  PAID  IN  CASH        $1 ,500, 000.00 
TOTAL   RESOURCES,  OVER  $3,S(»JX>0.0a 


FIDELITY  BONDS. 
COURT  BONDS. 


CONTRACT  BONDS. 
KXCBE  BONDS. 


The  United  States  Fidelity  and  Guaranty  Company  is  authorized  and 
empowered  to  execute  Bonds  and  undertakings  in  lieu  of  private  Sureties,  in 
the  following  cases : 


Beoefldal  Sodetias, 


BtTMt  lUU  Road  Emploraaa, 


Cuhiv, 

Dlmlinei*, 

Oty  ud  State  OfSdala, 

OkUECO, 

Collector, 

Letter  Canlin, 

Lodg«. 

Ownen  af  Bonded  WanhouM^ 

Office  Men, 

Poat  Office  Clerta. 

Officer*  of  BondliiK  Ud  Loan  A^ 

Special  Acente, 

Em- 

Tol»«o  and    dear    MannlM. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  140  Broadway. 

Amuw  Fukpkan,  Vice-President  Stlvzstkk  J.  O'Sulutam,  Manager. 

Guggenheimer,  Untermeyer  ft  Marshall,  Counsel 


t.l.t  t.i  i  t..i..»^-t.4i.4..<.*.i..*..l..*i 


TREATISE  ON  THE  POWER  TO  INFL 
OTHERS  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  WILL,'N 
OR  AT  A  DISTANCE. 


THEyAIND«« 

TELEGRAPH    By  JONES  barton  stay. 

Translated  from  the  sl«th  German  edition  by  Ivrv.    All  who  would  deTslop  th< 
oF  the  Will  should  possess  this  book.    4$  pp.    Paper,  35  cents.     For  sale  by 

THE  ALUANCE  PUBLISHINO  COMPANV,  -Lile"  mig.,  New  Vorit.  N.  Y. 


WAKBINSTOir  ArFAXB 


OtctIOO  pant  fuh  HHjiilb.    Prufldent  McKlnler  hu  idIw 

BobMrlnUonprtoe  tl  "in  j^r  nftiT  J»nnnrv  1. 
Addmi  Tb*  NbIIobiiI  Slssutn*,  SI  RrdfOrd  SI 


MUSIC 

700! 


CHEtP  OIILT 

III  raiCE. 


ic  paper.  Worlh  $1.  Prie 


IOC. 


MTHORS' 
miTIIIIIS 


I  royally.    Short  and  loni 


Bwkt,  Bn  &,  StMtoa  0,  New  Y«rk. 


Pii 


HILO-SOPHIA 


COLLECnON  OF  WHUNAL  POEM) 

ANITA  TRVEMAN. 

The  compoaitioDi  of  thia  gifted  youni 
be  real!  by  every  itudent  ol  the  New  ThouE 

sub-he»dinif>  ol  "  Romance."  "  MXtioty." 

" ACEON : 
A  Talc  of  tbe  SoaI'm  Bxpetie 

9i  PP'    Beautifully  bouad  in  cloth  vt 
Price,  T5  coDta,  p(ut>paJd. 

Note. — The  mystic  poem,  "'  Aeeon," 
sued  separately — an  attractive  paper  editioi 
— ar.d  witi  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any 
10  Ceota.  It  eicellentlr  represents  the  toi 
of  '■  Philo-Sophia." 

luurd  and  for  sale  br 

THE   ALUANCE  PUBLISHIN 

••Ut«"BM|.,N*wyer1i,N.y. 


FOREIGN  TRA^ 

EOVPT,    TURKEV,     PALESHNE,    ORE 

Addren:  niSS  WBUXm. 


A!WOimCEMEST. 


AADtetfy,  mkDO*lediieuf  wlikh  wat  pmKucd  t^  th 


Cattiarineli.  Thompson,  Editor, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


EMERSON  COLLBnB  OP  ORATORY. 
Chai.  Wisliv  Ehirioh,  PrM. 
Cm.  Treinonl  and  Berkeley  5U.  Benton.  ] 


A  NEW  MBTAPKY5ICAL  NOVEL: 

THE    LARGER   FAITH. 

Bjr  JAMBS  W.  COVLTBK. 

■Sflpp.      .  CMb,S1.00,pMt-p>ld. 

AdJrta  M  trdtrt  U 

THE  AtUAHCE  PUB.  CO-  "Ule"  BM|..  New  Y»ifc. 


ARIEL;  «r,  THE  AUTHOR'S  WORLD. 
Bi  Maiv  Platt  PAmii  ili. 
Thia  ISA  cturminB  itorr,  thovlna  infudn4lfn(  nam. 
ien  how  true  il  u  vbix  "  thoushu  are  thinBi." 

Pria,  »S  <^»"-    Aha/  amd/tr  tmU  fy 
TUB  ALUANCE  PVBUSaiNO  CI).,"LUa"  BUi.,N*«Vm1[,  K.T. 


CHICAGO  AND  OMAHA 

DOUBLE  DAILY  SERVICE 

til  City.   Denison  and  Council  Bluffs  In 


Ofer  Btm  road  lecently  built  fram  Taia,  Iowa,  throueh   i 

conmction  with  the  Central's  weslem  linu  Rom 

DnbuiiuE,  Independence,  Waterloo,  Wi 


Thn  limitarl"  Fast,  dally,  few  stops,  buflel-lll 
I  no  LlmllBD      ileeplns  car,  free  reclining  cha 

tiTI       p  II  Past,  daily.  pcinclpaHalennedl 

The  Express  ^SfCi."'- ''"  """""  "■" 
Omaha  ^  Minneapolis  >^  SL  Paul 
SHORT  LIME 


*.  H.  HANSON.  G.  P.  A..  I.  C.  R.  R. 
~  CHICAGO. 

"Pictures  and  Notes 
En  Route" 


Thf  Walter  Baker  Sanitarium) 


BOSTOfi,    )>\ASS. 


A  private  Sanitarium,  making  a  specialty  of  drag  addictions  and  servoos  'disease*, 
Inclndlng  Alcoholism,  Morphinism,  Cocainiam,  etc  Our  treatment  la  based  on  tba 
well-establifihed  fact  that  these  and  other  forma  of  inebriety  are  not  mere  "habits,"  bnl 
are  distinct  diseases  and  are  curablt.  Our  methods  are  strictly  professional,  do  secret 
nostrums  or  "patent  ntedicineB"  being  tolerated.  Patients — both  men  and  woineo— 
are  insured  as  much  privacy  as  they  wish,  and  are  under  the  personal   care   of  tbc 

Our  eleg:ant  and  newly  equipped  buildings,  costing  over  fifty  thousand  dollars  to 
erect,  are  located  in  one  of  the  best  residence  districts  of  Boston,  and  within  a  few 
minutes'  walk  of  the  beautiful  and  famous  Franklin  Park.  Patients  amuse  tbemaelve* 
with  music,  billiards,  pool,  gymnastics,  croquet,  etc.  We  are  prepared  to  give  Ruaaian, 
Tnrkish,  and  medicated  baths,  and  electricity  when  needed. 

Send  for  illustrated  booklet  giving  full  information,  or  ask  your  family  phyBidai 
to  correspond  with  us.  If  he  wishes  it,  we  will  send  him  a  reprint  (from  the  AVtc  York 
Mediial  Journal)  at  Dr.  Douglas's  article  on  "  AlcoholUm,"  which  mono  fully  explaim 
our  methods. 

■«*-'  THE  WALTER  BAKER  SANITARIUM, 

124  Wuren  Street,  BostOD,  JH«m. 


THE  CLARiCe  COMPANY,  LM.,  Uii4m 
MERRILL  k  BAKER.  New  York 


DIE  HBEflM  UBeillllES 

Richard  Oaraett,  C.  B.,  Ubnrhia  at  the  British  Mnsenm,  IS5I  to  1899;  Leoa  Vallee,  Librariao 
•f  tba  BIhllo  de  Natloaale,  Paris,  sioce  1871;  aad  Alois  Braadl,  of  the  Imperial  UolTersity,  Beriio, 
arc  chlafcdltoni  of  the  greatest  literary  nadcrtaiiof  of  the.  ceatnry. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  purchase  for  your  library  fine  editions  of  '•*  Standard " 
anthors.  There  are  various  editions  of  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  Balzac,  eta,  but 
now,  for  the  first  time  the  rare  and  ])nceless  books  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe  have 
been  brought  together  in  the  *'  Universal  Anthology,"  and  made  available  for  private 
libraries. 

To  buy  ans^hing  like  all  of  the  rare  books  reproduced  and  translated  in  the  Anthology 
would  be  utterly  impossible ;  to  buy  the  originals  of  the  great  paintings  which  have  been 
prize  winners  in  the  great  art  galleries  of  Europe,  the  reproductions  of  which  are  given  in 
the  Gamett  Anthology,  and  buy  the  original  rare  manuscripts  and  books,  and  the  illumi- 
nated plates  which  show,  century  by  century,  the  development  of  the  art  of  color  printing, 
the  originals  of  which  only  exist  in  the  great  libraries  of  Europe,  would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible; millions  of  dollars  would  not  secure  them. 

Many  of  the  world's  most  entertaining  and  valuable  books  have  been  translated  espe- 
cially for  this  work ;  most  of  these  authors  or  works  have  never  appeared  before  in  English. 

The  reader  who  buys  the  Anthology  cannot  find  any  of  the  world-famous  '*  Secret 
History,"  ostensibly  by  Procopius,  anywhere  except  in  this  set.  All  *'  Dion  Cassius'  His- 
tory" has  never  been  translated  except  in  the  Anthology;  and  the  Gamett  Anthology 
gives  the  original  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  three  Roman  legions  by  Arminius  the 
German  Hero.  The  ten  Attic  orators  regarded  as  the  greatest  by  the  great  Alexandrian 
critics  are  given,  three  of  them  for  the  first  time,  to  English  readers. 


More  tbaa  100  rare  books 
froH  the  great  libraries  of 
Earope  for  the  first  time 
have  beea  traaslated  ioto 
Eaflish. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OP  THE  EMPEROR  AUGUSTUS. 

WHY  ASTROLOGY  CANNOT  BE  TRUE,    BY  AULUS  GELLIUS. 

SENECA'S  APOCOLOCYNTOSIS. 

ALCIPHRON'S  IMAGINARY  CORRESPONDENCE. 

AVICENNA. 

AVERROES. 


PUBLISHED    CONJOINTLY  Special  offer  to  those  writiof  this  mooth 

So  g^eat  was  the  expense  of  the  undertaking 

that  no  one  publishing  house  alone  could  bring  it  BMERRILL  &  BAKER 

out.     The  Clarke  Company,  of  London;   Emile  _ 

^                   .      r»     •       *t.      t/ui-  *u  1      17     1           •  ■                II  East  I6lh  Street,  New  York  CItyJ 

Terquem,   m   Pans;  the   Bibliothek    Verlag,    ml  .                   /i 

Berlin  and  Merrill  &  Baker,  New  York,  are  pub-  I      ^  am  interested  in  Dr.  Richard  Gar- 

,.  -  .        .«              1      ^^'^i^*!  Hnett's  Anthology.   Please  send  mc  samph 

lishmg  the  work  conjointly  K^ges.  illustrations  and   full    descriptive 

The  work  is  m  33  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOL-  Knatter.    and    special  terms  for  monthly 

UMES,    embellished  with  200  illustrations  and  Ipayments. 
rare  colored  plates.     Type,  paper  and  presswork 

are  all  of  the  highest  standard,    such    as   will  HNAME. 
please  the  connoisseur. 

The  edition  is  a  limited  de  luxe  edition,  many  Haddress ' 

sets  of  which  have  been  subscribed  for  in  advance 
of  publication. 

Write  for  particulars  and  special  terms  about  ■   Y.  W. 
this  great  work. 


' 


On  Olord  and  «  « 
•  •  Tt$  Inspiration. 


IN  THREE  VOLUMES. 
f  I.OO  acch.     [No  extra  charge  b;  n 


1] 


Some  of  Ihe  chapters  of 
iriiAC.  VOLUME  I. 

XIV.     The  Offerings  of  Cain  and  Ab«L:  why  (he  of- 
fcriaeof  Abel  was  respected,  and  that  of  Cain 
rejected,  179. 
XX.    The  Giants  that  were  in  the  Antediluvian 
World— And  the  Repentance  of  the  Lord  that 


he  had  made  man.  371. 

VOLIME  II. 

11.    The  Covenanl  established 
his  Seed  after  him,  and  w 
Cattle,  and  the  Beails  of  th 

with    Noah,  with 
th  Ihe  Fowl,  the 
Eanh,  ISO. 

X.     Ham  seeing  the  Nakedness  of  his  Father— 
The  Conduci  of  his  Two  Brethren- Noah' 
Curse   on   Canaan -And   his    Blessings    on 
Shem  and  Japheth,  ao3. 

VOLUME  in. 

L     The  Reasonableness  of  expecting  an 
Knowledge  of  Ihe  Scriptures,  and 
Perception  of  the  Religion  which 

LTCf 

hey  iocul 

V.    The  l-»w  of  Scriplur 


Character  Readingm 


book  (o  those  who  mnsler  this  Bcieace.  Fntlioni 
vonr  destiny!  Uccotneihoarchitctt  of  yiurown 
lortune si  Make  the  most  o!  the  tok-nta  mid  abili- 
ties wilh  which  you  are  endowed!  Know  thyself 
and  knowothersl  Unfold  tSo  Boerets  of  nature! 
Our  great  book  "A  key  to  Haman  Nature,"  tells 
you  Tiow  I  It's  tree  A  child  may  understand 
Tt  and  a  scholar  enjoy  it.    It  is  oommpnded  by 


I^TheHomMl 


elegant  laotem  slides  can  be 
made  from  "AUVisU"  neeallva  ? 
With  Ihe  ordinary  camera  a  scope  of 

only  aboui  60  degrees  can  be  made  ; 
with  Ihe  "Al-Visu"  you  take  one- 


half 


180   1 


Pictures  of  varying  lengths  cas  be 
made  wilh  one  camera  and  on  the 
same  roll  of  film.  If  you  doot  be- 
lieve this,  just  drop  us  a  card,  and 
we  will  send  our  catalogue  free — 
which  will  convince  you. 

inniiisGiiiK  I  FiiiQ  Go., 

33  Jettcraoi  St,    BBrllBflai,  Wis. 


AL-VISIA 


Zenia  the  Vestal 

B7  MARQARET  B.  PEEKE. 
aotb,        ■       -       S2.1S 


This  book  b&s  almost  rettched  its  &t 
edition  and  is  still  in  demand,  as  a  bwdt 
instmctioD  in  occult  training  and  a  gie 
inspiration  to  spiritual  development.  It 
based  on  the  theory  of  Vibrations,  and  is  fi 
of  the  ancient  cults  o£  Egypt  and  the  Eai 
Ak  the  fourth  edition  approaches  its  end,  ai 
it  will  become  rare  and  difficult  to  obtaiB,  1 
who  desire  to  benefit  by  its  teachings  sboa 
obtain  it  no'w. 

Bniait   Iffmr  JtmmMt:     'As   a  lllerarr    prodad 


THE   ALLIANCB  PUBLISHINO    CO., 

-Lirt     Ml.  New  y«li.  N.  T 

Maoai IKES.— Review  of  Renews  (new).  Conaaa 
•an     each    one  year;  Success  to  January    loat,  1 
d  it  McNally's  iaicsi  Atlas  of  the  world-feTla 


Youth's  Qimpanion  Inewl 


iroponion.    Sent 


proportion. 
HlHiet^l. 


lioa  (new)  to  Jan..  laai,  with  Pvi 
"I  (orj"i."c?*R!'aEB3Llf|lfB 


1.,  XeniB,  Qbiv. 


QBTTINQ  THIN 

is  all  right,,  if  you  are  too  fat;  and 
all  wrong,  If  too  thin  already. 

Fat,  enough  for  your  habit,  is 
healthy;  a  little  more,  or  less,  js  no 
great  harm.  Too  fat,  consult  a 
doctor;  too  thin,  persistently  thin, 
no  matter  what  cause,  take  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  "Cod  Liver  Oil. 

There  are  many  causes  of  get- 
ting too  thin;  they  all  Come  under 
these  two  heads:  over-work  and 
under-digestion. 

Stop  over- work,  if  you  can ;  but 
whether  you  can  or  not,,  take 
Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  to  balance  yourself  with  your 
work.  You  can't  live  on  it — true 
-^but,  by  it,  you  can.  There's  a 
limit,  however;  you'll  pay  for  it. 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver 
Oil  is  the  readiest  cure  for  "can't 
eat,"  unless  it  comes  of  your  doing 
no  work — you  can't  long  be  well 
and  strong,  without  some  sort  of 
activity.  4* 

We  would  be  pleased  to  send  you  sam])le  upon  request.      Mention  this    ^ 
agazine.  *»* 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,   Chemists,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

50c.  and  $1.00;  all  druggists. 
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